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IFTRODUOTION 


BY THE ATklERICAN EDITOR 

The singular helpfulness of Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament to ministers 
of the Gospel and other bibhcal students, vrho have made themselves acquainted 
■with its contents, either in the original or through the Edmburgh translation, is 
due to its subject, the "wide range of thought -which it opens, the thoroughness 
-with -which the several topics are examined and discussed, and the positive and 
in general satisfactory results to -which the author arrives 

Of the subject — the supernatural character and gradual progress of revelation 
as exhibited in the Old Testament— a subject now so prominent in the face of the 
sceptical demals of our times, httle need be said beyond what is contained in the 
suggestive and stimulating introduction of the author. No one can read the 
clear and firm statements in § 7 -without bemg stirred by the -wide sweep of 
thought proposed to be presented Embracing as it docs the whole field of 
Israelitish history in its connection -with the founding of a kingdom of God 
I among men, the kindred subject of the theocratic ordinances and sacred antiqui- 
jties of the Jews as giving the limited and temporary form m which that king- 
|dom for ages appeared, and finally the form, extent, and limits of the doctrinal 
Ptruths presented in the Old Testament, it aims to weave the whole into an orgamc 
umty of which the final expression is Christ The thoroughness -with which this 
has been done, and the repeated revisions to which the author subjected his work 
during the thirty years in which he lectured upon the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, are evident not only in the present volume, but in the forty articles con- 
tributed by him to Herzog’s Bead-EneyUopdMe, in which several of the most im- 
portant subjects in this department of study are more fully discussed * 

The foundation of the whole superstructure was laid by the author in a severe 

* Of these may be mentioned particularly Feste der alten Hebrfler, Herz Im bibllaohen Sinn, 
Hoherprlester, Jebova, Kanon dea Alten Testaments, KOnlge In Israel, Le-ylten, Messlas, Opfer- 
cultufl dea A. T Prleiterthum Im A. T , Prophetenthum des A. T , Sabbath, Sabbath- nnd Jnbel- 
Jahr, btamme Israels, Tag bel den Hebraem, Testament (Altes u. Neuesl.-Volk Gottes, Welasagnng, 
Eohlm, Helllgkelt Gottes, -Gnsterblichkelt (Lehre des A. T ), -VersOhnnngstag These In a very 
compressed form -vsdU be found translated In Dr Schama 3 vols Imn Sro. 
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■piocesB of critical and excgetical study of the Hebrew ficripturea, the fruits of 
which appear at every step. It was once said of him that he seemed to be pre- 
destined to be an expositor of the Old Testament. Tfis decisions upon the mean- 
ing of its most important and difficult passages will bear a comparison, there is 
no reason to doubt, with the Rerised Version of that part of the Bible soon to be 
issued, as they certainly do irith the best results of German biblical learning. 
Bo numerous are these passages, which are either critically explained or brought 
into luminous connection with the subjects to which they relate, that, taken along 
with the explanations given of their meaning, they supply to a large degree the 
place of a critical commentary. 

The Tiustory of the Israehtiah people, as recorded in the Old Testament, needs 
now, more than ever, to he made familiar, not only as exhibiting the divme 
guidance of a chosen race, with the constant revelation of the character and will 
of God which it involves, and also aa containing the tethng in which prophecy 
is put, and exhibiting the relations in which it was nttered, but as furnishing 
the means of judging of the validity of many objections which have been 
recently urged. The best refutation of not a few of the strange and distorted 
representations of sacred history now persistently made, is the history itself, and 
m presenting this in clear outlme, to be filled up by the careful study of the 

^ I narratives, an important help is furnished for gaining a true idea of 
divine revelation. 


me Berne remrk may be made of the aaoriflcial eyatem and eacred ordinances 
of the people of Jarael, noth the additional consideration that the attempt of the 
K«at orrtidan to represent the biblical aeoonnt of them aa eelf^ntradictory, 
tool comparatively late origin, renders necessary a more par- 
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the reading of the ne^v literature •which is sure to appear, devoted exclusively to 
these discussions. 

The crowning part of this "wide range of subjects is the clear exhibition of the 
revelation of Himself, made by the Most High, and the Dmne thoughts by which 
men were educated for the coming of Christ and the truths which He came to 
teach In the careful tracmg of these thoughts, as revealed m facts and by words 
m the Old Testament, the author, avoiding both the mystical tendency of Von 
Mbyer and Btier and the mistake of Hengstenberg and others, in endeavoring to 
put more of completed Chnstian doctrme into the Old Testament than can be 
done without -violence, has presented the theology of the older part of the Bible 
m a form which at one and the same time meets the demands of theological 
science and the practical wants of the Christian behever, and has produced a work 
which stands, as Dr SchafE has rightly said {Behgvms EneyclopcBdm, li , p. 1685), 
at the head of this department of biblical study. It was, therefore, only a de- 
served tribute to its merit that m the Examxnatoriurn* or series of examination 
questions on the best manuals m the different branches of theology, which has 
been recently prepared and published for the use of students in the German uni- 
versities, the Old Testament Theology of Oehler was selected to accompany the 
treatises of Neander, Hagenbach, Wm&Ty Bleek, and others in their own special 
departments It should also be mentioned that the pubhcation of the original in 
Germany m 1878-4 was immediately followed by a translation into Enghsh by E. 

^ D Smith and 8 Taylor in 1874-5, into French by De Bougemont in 1876, and 
into Dutch by Dr. Hartog, of Utrecht, in 1879 
With these facts m -view, and in the hope of rendering this work, which has 
been used for two or three years m his class-room with uniformly gratifymg 
results, more accessible and helpful to bibhcal students, the American editor ac- 
cepted the invitation of the publishers to imdertake a general revision of the 
English translation in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library -with the addition of 
notes on points of special difficulty or importance Some progress in this direc- 
tion had been made, when the appearance of a new edition of the original m Ger- 
many, by Dr Theodore Oehler, a younger son of the author, dictated the pro- 
pnety of brmging this edition into substantial conformity -with it. In this proc- 
ess the Edmburgh translation of the text or body of the work, containing the 
lectures of Dr Oehler as originally dehvered (which has not been materially 
changed in the recent German edition, although some additions have been made), 
and of such parts of the notes as have been retamed, has been subjected to a 
thorough revision, requiring numerous changes, in which errors Incidental to a 

• ExaminaioHum OberdU OtologUOim JHtelplinm naeh dm gmgbanim LthriOehtm. 
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first translation have been corrected and passages obscnrely rendered have been 
made more intelhg^ble In these changes, in "which it has been eometimes neces~ 
sary to resort to paraphrase, or at least to abandon a strictly verbal rendenng, the 
excellent Dntch translation of Ih* Hartog has been of appreciable service The 
large amount of new matter on the recent German edition (generally indicated by 
brackets) refemng to current discussions on questions of biblical cnticism, philol- 
ogy? ozegesiB, and the history of rehgions, with references to the most recent bter- 
ature, rendered necessary in that edition the omission of a number of notes of 
subordinate importance, which accordingly arc for the most part omitted also m 
this translation For the same reason it became necessary for the American edi- 
tor, in the additional notes which seemed to he called for, to restrict himself to the 
utmost brevity, and eveu in some cases not to indicate points on which it appears 
to him the positions or conclusions of the author are not sufficiently guarded or 
are not supported by evidence 

The other additions and changes made in order to give an increased value to this 
edition are (1) the greatly enlarged and complete index of texts, (2) the references 
to the pages of the English translations of German works rather than to the orig- 
inal, and (8) the restoration of itabcs in the words and sentences designed to be 
made prominent in the ongmal (also in a few other places), which were neglected 
to a great extent in the Edinburgh edition The Hebrew words in the text 
d notes, while hkely to be welcomed by the mcreasing number of those en- 
^ged in the work of the mimstry who feel the importance of studying the Old 
^stament in the ongmal, will occasion no special difficulty to others, as the 

ation immediately follows, or the meaning can be easily gathered from the 
connection 
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coarse of the last century, and that the division into Old and New Testament 
Theology was made still later The earlier theologians did not distinguish 
between Dogmatic and Bibhcal Theology, and were still farther from the idea 
of dividing Old and New Testament Theology, thus ignonng the gradual progress 
of revelation, and the constant connection of the revealed word with the progres- 
sive history of revelation, and treatmg the Old and New Testament as a sort of 
promptuanum, which could be used alike m all its parts — proof-texts for every 
Chnstian doctrme bemg brought together from the various parts of the Bible 
We are now far beyond such onesidedness, although some recent Old Testament 
theologians (Hengstenberg) still show a tendency to confound the two Testa- 
ments after the fashion of the older orthodoxy 

On the other hand, we are met m recent times by a view of the Old Testa- 
ment which entirely dissevers the Old Testament rehgion from any specific 
connection with the New Testament, placing it on the acme line with the other 
pre-Chnstian rehgions, which also in their own way were a preparation for 
Chnstiamty — a view of the Old Testament which scarcely allows its theology 
to claim a higher significance for the theological knowledge of the Chns- 
tian, than could, for example, be ascnbed to the theology of Homer This 
antipathy to the Old Testament in the spirit of Marcion and SMewrinacher 
is still prevalent among theologians, though far less so than it was twenty or 
thirty years ago From their point of view, the name Old Testament rehgion 
is as far as possible avoided, and Judaism and Jewish religion are spoken 
of by preference, although every one may learn from history that the Old 
Testament and Judaism are distmct — ^that Judaism begins where the Old Testa- 
ment IS about to end, viz , with Ezra and the wisdom of the scnbes who 
succeeded him This view consistently leads to the demal of the specific char- 
acter, as a divme revelation, of the New Testament also — of Christiamty On 
this point we must not allow ourselves to be deceived The relation of the New 
Testament to the Old is such that both stand or fall together The New Tes- 
tament assumes the existence of the Old Testament law and prophecy as its 
positive presupposition According to the New Testament, God made Ohns- 
tianity to issue from other elements than those which the modem destructive 
cnticism IS accustomed to recognize We cannot have the redeenung God of 
the New Covenant without the Creator and covenant God preached m the Old , 
we cannot disconnect the Redeemer from the Old Testament predictions which 
He came to fulfil No New Testament idea, indeed, is fully set forth in the Old 
Testament, but the genesis of all the ideas of the New Testament relatmg to 
salvation hes m the Old Testament Even Bchleiermacher was compelled to give 
a stnkmg testimony to the orgamc connection of the two Testaments, which in 
theory he demed, when he reintroduced mto doctnnal theology the treatment of 
the work of Christ according to His threefold office [of prophet, priest, and 
Against the assertion that, to gam the true sense of Scripture, we must 
put aside everythmg that is Israehtish, or, as the saymg is, everythmg that is 
ewish, or, m Bunsen’s words, must translate from Semitic into Japhetic, our 
^sition is with Hofmann (in his Schriftbeweis), that the history contamed in 
Bcnpture being the history of Israd, is what makes it Holy Scripture , for Israel 
38 the people whose history is the call to salvation ’H aumpia U ruv ’lovSaluv 




INTEODTJOTIOir. 


§ 1 . 

Summary 

The Introduction has— 

1. To d^ne the theology of the Old Testament, and its relation to the 
cognate branches of biblical science 

2 To present the coneeptMn of the Old Testament religion presupposed in 
our exhibition of the subject, together with the scientifia stc^point ol 
Old Testament theology thereby given. 

Followed by — 

8 A survey of the hutory of this branch of theology ; and 

4. A discussion of the meihod of Old Testament theology, and its dMtion*, 


L— DEBTNinON AND LIMITS OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 

§2 

DEroonON OF OLD TKSTAHKNT THKOLOOV IT EMBBACES THE WHOLE FIELD 0» 
REVELATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The theology of the Old Testament, the first mam division of Biblical Thei- 
ology, is iht hxtitoneal exhibition of the development of the religion contained tn the 
canonical bookt of the Old Teetament 

As a hutoncal science, Biblical Theology is distinguished from the systematic. 
statement of bibhcal doctrine by this, that while the latter mvestigates the unity 
of divine truth, as seen in the whole course of revelation, and the aggregate of 
Its manifestations, the former has the task of exhibiting the religion of the 
Bible, accordmg to its progressive development and the variety of the forms in which 
*t appears The theology of the Old Testament has therefore to follow the 
ifr^ual progress by which the Old Testament revelation advanced to the com- 
pletion of salvation in Chnst , and to bnng into view from all sides the forms 
»n which, under the Old Covenant, the communion between God and man found 
®*pre8sion 

^Now since the Old Testament revelation (cf § 6) did not present itself simply 
caZliA ® testimony concerning doctrme, but was made m a 

^ institutions, and on the basis of these pro- 

a a peculiarly shaped religious life , and farther, since aU knowledge derived 
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from revelation is not given independently of the facts of the history of salvation 
and the divinely instituted rules of life, but develops itseK in continual connec- 
tion with them , it follovrs that the theology of the Old Testament cannot limit 
itself to the directly didactic matter in the Old Testament It must embrace the 
essential factors of the history of the divine kingdom in the Old Covenant its 
task is, in short, the exhibition of the whole of the Old Testament dispensation (1). 

Even on this view of the subject, the name Old Testament Theology is stall too 
broad (2), but it is at least more appropriate than other names which have been 
chosen for the exhibition of the Old Testament revelation, particularly than the 
term, Old Testament Dogmatics (3). 


^ th^heology of the Old Testament is in accordance with 
of Bibhcal Theology presented by Ch. Pr. Schmid (in a treatise 

Theology of the New Tes^ment in our 
TOW in hi? w4-known Handbook of New 

Thp nnmmn i. conccption has, however, met with much opposition 

li the S3 w 72°“ “"‘“'■li Wt itseL' to the extutatioo 

Testone^n t thp Testaments But here arises in the Old 

didactic A thattlm contains proportionally very httle directly 

to be sure nossible exhibition of Old Testament reli^ous teaching is, 

to disnen^^th a ^ ^ prove quite incomplete, it will not be able 

and the institationc points to the history of the covenant people 

by Steudel ( Vorlesi/nnL distinctly recognized even 

branch to the exhibitirm^f des A, T , 11540), although he bmits this 

truth (p 18 f 1 “ Wa cK doctrines of the Old Testament He says with 

substance of the Old ourselves an mcomplete idea of the 

looked upon it onlv as bibhcal religion in general, if we 

are held^Sefore "^ which, with the |reatesrdistmctness 

rehgious life It was nnf growth of reli^ous conceptions and 

religion established tbf.ma«i consciousness that objective views in 

fortt as fact bufon the enn^ Consciousness did not create the thing held 
and often the facts lie befnr^ n con^mousness was produced by the facts, 

rehgious element which tlmr- which at a later time was deduced the 

although this is reco'^uized hr offered as their lesson ” Now, 

to be sufficient to mve a it has been generally thought 

tion as has been done hrR^fl 1 ,^^l lutroductory survey of the history of revela- 
Testament TheoloT But ^ “ fhe most recent Old 

internal connecuon of the doctrine possible to exhibit properly the 

continual progress of tbp Revelation with the reveahnn history — ^the 

thtTefore,ln Old Testament ‘'°““tion with the latter We include, 

kingdom in the Old Oorenaa^^ features of the history of the 

p™^“eu\Sf eEt*^shfuld^ be’hic^iide^^ branches, viz Bibhcal Introduction, 
has been done by Rosenkranz in Biblical Theology, as 

^i^The ^'^J<dopadia of Tlieologicdl Science, aid by 

Rosenkranz substitute), or even 
tbe Old TeSSment ^be exhibition ofthedoc- 

p'. ir’ d)oamntd p m Ii, R we extend the notion of Dogmatics 

DoW JL tbe sense of 66^ya-a, 

reo«r an^^bcdientS of faith and hfewhichde- 

^be Old Testament for the 
our God one Jehovah^^ ^ P® imposing passage ” Hear, 
rebpous knowledge, which is foiintl ^^ +k further develop- 

o , men IS found m the prophetic books, the Psalm^ 
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and the books of the Hhokhma (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes), are inaccurately 
characterized by tins expression Even the prophetic announcements of the 
Messiah and His kingdom, of the resurrection of the dead, and the like, first 
became doctnnal propositions— essential parts of rcbgious confession— from the 
standpoint of the Kew Testament fulfilment Still less does that wTestling of 
the Israehtish spint ■with the problems of life, brought out m many Psalms and 
in the hook of Job, lead to a doctrinal result The theology of the Old Tes- 
tament has to handle as such what is only in germ, and of the nature of presen- 
timent , it has to show how the Old Testament, in the narrowness and unfinished 
state which characterizes m many parts its doctrmal contents, points from itself 
to something higher The Old Testament is of course treated differently by the 
later Judaism Judaism finds in the Old Testament the completion of dogma, as 
Mohammedanism does in the Koran However, it is characteristic of the Je'wish 
theology that it always takes pains to prove from the Pentateuch even the doc- 
trines primarily drawn from prophecy, such as those of the Messiah and the resur- 
rection, in order to invest them with a doctnnal character. 


§ 3 

BELATION OP OLD TE5TA3IENT THEOLOGT TO OTHER OLD TESTAiEEKT BRANCHES 

Among the other branches of Old Testament study, what is called Introduction 
to the Old Testament, or the history of the Old Testament writings, falls quite 
outside of the sphere of Old Testament Theology , they stand, however, in a 
relation of mutual dependence on each othei, in ■nrtuc of which the criticism of the 
Old Testament -writings must also have respect to the results of Old Testament 
Theology (1) On the other hand, Old Testament Theology has a part of its 
contents in common with Biblical Aichmlogy, which treats of the whole natural 
and social condition of the old Israclitisli people , for, in fact, all the important 
relations of life in Israel are treated as parts of religion, and belong essentially to 
the manifestation of the Old Testament religion, because the stamp of the 
commumon of the people -with the holy covenant God was to be imprinted upon 
them Still even such common constituents in the above-mentioned branches 
■wiU demand in each case a treatment differing not merely in fulness, but in some 
measure also in form With regard to the ordmances of worship, the theology 
of the Old Testament must treat of these so far as the communion of God and the 
people IS earned out in them, and as they consequently present a system of re- 
bgious symbols On the other hand, the discussion of all purely technical 
questions must be left to archaeology (2) 

Emally, as to the relation of Old Testament Theology to the laradUish history, 
the former has certamly to present the leading features m the facts of revelation 
which form the histoncal basis of the Old Testament religion, and in the divine 
leading of Israel , bnt only as this history bved in the spirit of the organs of 
revelation, and was the object of rebgious faith It is bound to reproduce faith- 
fully, and without admixture of modern ways of lookmg at history, the view 
which the Holy Senptures themselves give of the purpose of salvation which is 
earned out in Israel The history of Israel, on the other hand, has not only to 
present all sides of the historical development of the people of Israel, even in its 
purely secular connections, thus necessitating the examination of chronological 
uu such like questions, but to sift and vindicate, by histonco-cntical research, 
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the real historical facts which the theology of the Old Testament reproduces as 
the contents of faith (8) 


(1) The prevalent manner of treating BibUcal 'nieology 
one-sided relation of dependence upon the critic^ of the 
This process is described byBothe, for instance (^ur p. IL), as 

foUov^ “ In order to extrait the actual facts of revelation from the Bible, the 
theologian must beforehand, by cntical methods, make the Bible ® 

for hiB purpose For only when he has completed his investigation of tne ongm 
of thebibhcal books, and has tested on this basis their value as histoncal sour*^, 
can he gam from them, as far as they are interpreted, the true 
lation ’’ There would be nothing to object against this proposition of iwne, 
were it not that the position toward the amimU of the records of 
which the critic takes beforehand, in many respects determines for bm tne way 
m which he conceives of the origm of the biblical books If a 
view of revelation which is far from harmonious with the biblical one, and. de 
a scheme of sacred history which the history itself does not acknowledge, he 
of course from these presuppositions judge of the time when these books onm* 
nated, and of other things, ijuite differently from what they themselves testily. 
Besides, Rothe does not himself claim for the critic an absolute freedom from ^ 
preconceived opinions, for he says, p 809 ; “ The one important poi^ be 
IB, that to us revelation is in itself, apart from the Bible, actually a reality.^ 
before whose eyes, by means of the Bible as its record, revelation stands, in iw 
its living majesty, as a mighty historical fact, can confidently exercise the taon 
thorough and impartial criticism on the Holy Bcnptures , he takes toward it a* 
a Itliever^ a free position, without any anriety whatever ” 

On the pomt “ that revelation in itself, aside from the Bible, is eomethi^ 
real,” there can be no reasonable controversy The Bible is not revelation » 
It 18 the record of revelation Neither do we deny the proposition, that “O to 
whom the reality of revelation is made certain by means of the Bible as its reimr^ 
takes toward the Scriptures ‘‘a free position of faith.” But now, if it u 
only through the Bible that the theologian receives this impression of the 
majesty of revelation as a mighty historical fact, it should rather be expected ot 
him that, before he cnticises the Bible, be should first surrender bi^elf toiw 
contents without preconceived opinions — should let the revelation in its inajMty 
work directly upon him, in order, as Bothe (p. 839) strikingly expresses it, ‘ te 
make it a constant factor m the experiences of hia personal life ” He who has 
won in thh way the conviction that Holy Scripture is the truly witnessmg record 
of the divine purpose of salvation, and of the histoncal facts which serve to ite 
realization, and that in it is contained the word of God as the means by which 
every one can lay hold of salvation — ^he, m the joyful consciousness of his fmth 
m revelation, will certainly refuse to be bound by human traditions concerning 
Holy Senpture, whether these originated with the Jewish senbes or with the 
ancient Cnurch, or with our older Protestant theology, whatever be the respect 
which he may feel dne to them , but neither will he surrender himself to a 
cnticism in which we can everywhere see that it does not rest upon the con- 
Bciousness of faith which Rothe commends He knows that a cnticism, with the 
resulta of which this treatment of the Bible is incompatible, cannot have found 
the truth, becanse it fails to explain that which the Bible in the Obnrch hw 
proved itaelt to be, and bo leaves unsolved the very problem of historical criri- 
explanation of the facts He simply makes the inquiry, \Vhat sort 
^ ^ would be the result of the factors which that cnticism employs f 

Would it be a Bible which presents to us this grand course of development of 
rcvel^on, this grand system of facts and witnesses through the wntten word I 
wnicn, moreover, finds its proof in men’s hearts, as the Bible has done for two 
tootmnd years ? Especially in regard to the Old Tettament, the believer in 
revelation recognizes it as hm task, before all things, to follow the gradual path 
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of development presented therein, and at the same time to value the continuous 
connection in which the Old Testament Scriptures stand to the ever-advancing 
revelation In this respect it is inexplicable, when, for example, Schultz in ms 
recent Theology of the Old Testament, which contains so much excellent matter, on 
the one hand sets Moses so high as an organ of revelation, but thinks this man, 
who hved in an age in which, as shown by the Egyptian antiqmties, writing was 
qmte a famihar art, to have written absolutely nothing but a few scanty scraps 
We must not forget that the Old Testament Scriptures stand in such essential 
connection with the history of revelation, that the fulfiller of Old Testament reve- 
lation could at the same time represent himself as the fulfiller of Old Testament 
Scripture 

As regards the mutual relations lietween, Introduction and Old Testament Theology, 
it will often be shown in the course of this work how the Old Testament, in 
reference to its didactic contents, presents not a uniform (completed) whole, but 
a regular progression of religious knowledge Moreover, not only must the 
general view which we have of the gradual progress of Old Testament revelation 
influence our determination of the position which is due to any one book in the 
whole of the Old Testament, but the criticism of the Old Testament must pay 
regard to the course of development of the individual doctrines of the Old 
Testament For example, how is a genetic exhibition of the Old Testament 
doctnne of the nature and attributes of God, of angelology, of the doctrine of the 
state of Tnsn after death, etc., possible, on the presupposition that the Pentateuch 
IS a comparatively recent production ? "We shall see how in many cases the Penta- 
teuch manifestly contams that which constitutes the basis for the development of 
the didactic matter in Prophecy and Hhokhma [for definition of this term see 
§ 236] This IS a feature which the cnticism of the Old Testament books, as a 
rule, either completely overlooks or handles in the most superficial maimer. It 
18 , to be sure, no proof that the Pentateuch in its present form is a production of 
Moses , but it does show the relative of the Pentateuch, even in its construc- 
tion, as compared with the prophetical nooks 

(2) The defimtion of archseology given in the text is that of Gesenius {Sail 
Bncylchp , x 74 ) and De Wette {Lehrlmch der hebr gM Arch. § 1 and 2), with 
which Keil {Handi der IM Arch § 1) agrees, accordmg to which it has to exhibit 
the forms of life in Israel as the people elected to be tne bearer of revelation. 

(3) In reference to the relation of Old Testament Theology to the history of Israel, 
I agree with Schmid (comp § ii 1) and differ most from the ordinary view 
That history contams a senes of farts which form the basis of the Old Testament 
rehgion. If we deny the exodus of Israel from Egypt, and the giving of the law 
from Smai, the Old Testment rehgion floats in the air Such facts can no more 
be separated from the rehgion of the Old Testament than the histoncal facts of 
Christ’s person can be from Chnstianity Hence Old Testament theology must 
embrace the chief facts m the history of the divine kingdom, since it must present 
the Old Testament rehgion not only as doctnne, but in the whole compass of its 
manifestation. But because it ought to report what men in the Old Testament 
^heved, m what faith they hved and died, it has to exhibit the history as Israel 
pieced %t As it cannot be our task in an Old Testament Theology to harmonize 
the Old Testament history of creation and other thmgs of this kind with the 
^™P08itions of the newer physical sciences, we have only, m the exhibition of 
^ history of revelation, to reproduce the view which Holy Scnpture itself has 
^“h ethnological and geographical research and the like we have nothmg to 
S? thus conceive of the relation of the theology of the Old Testament to 

ne Israehtish history, m a manner sunilar to that m which C F. Nagelsbach, in 
ms excellent and well-known work, has placed the relations of the Homeric theol- 
~™ythology, when he states, as the object of the former (Preface to Eome- 
ed 2, p XIV ), to give “ the knowledge which Homer’s men had of 
4.1- _ y j and the effects produced by this knowledtre in hfe and faith. ” 


and V work of the mythologist to consist m “ the criticism 

u aeciphenng of the historical development ot mythologictd representations ” 
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That Old Testament Theology has a Tmtory, as its critical sister science, "while 
Homeric theology has only a mythology, is owing to the different character of 
the two rehgions Here, indeed, there most be strife between those who — and 
I avow myself to belong to this class — acknowledge as facts what the Old Tes- 
tament religion lays down as such, and are consequently convinced that the ihing 
Idieted was also a thing which tooh place ; and between those who see in the Old 
Testament faith mainly a product of rehgions idea*, the historical basis of which 
can be ascertained only by a critical process resting on rationalistic presupposi- 
tions The latter party, who despise the key offered by the Old Testament 
Itself for the comprehension of its history, have been so fortunate in then- 
attempts at explanation, as to have turned the providential leading of Israel into 
a dark riddle^ (Rosentoanz, in his biography of Hegel, p 49, informs us that 
the Jewish history repelled him (Hegel) just as violently as it captivated him, 
and troubled him bke a dark riddle all his life ) But whoever occupies the 
histonco-cntical^ standpoint on this subject should endeavor to get at the pomt 
of view of the Bible itself in its purity, "without admixture of modem "views. In 
the wmmon treatment of the theology of the Old Testament, however, we find a 
peculiar lack of firmness; whereit is acknowledged that the Old Testament religion 
rwts on facts, what these facts are is stated as indefinitely as possible On the 
other hand, no criticism has as yet rpbbed of its force the judgment of Herder 
respectmg the history of the Old Testement “ A thmg of that kind cannot be 
invented such history, vrith all that depends on it, and all that is connected 
^tb it short, such a people cannot be a fiction. Its yet nncompleted provi- 
d^tial guidance is the great^ poem of the ages, and advances probably (we say 
ce^mly on the ground of Eom. zL 25 ff.) to the solution of the mystenous 
nddle of the world’s history.” 


§4. 

SOTJECEB OF OLD TESTAMEI^T THEOLOGF, 

The Theology of the Old Testament, according to the definition in § 2, must 
bnut itself to the books of the Old Testament caiwn as received by the scribes m 
Palestine, and acknowledged by the Protestant Church, thus excludmg the 
Apocrypha For the canonical -writings alone are a record of the history of 
lyelation, and a genmne production of the spirit, which ruled as the principle 
of Me in the Old Testament economy. According to the declarations of Christ in 
^ ^ Matt zL 13, etc , and the whole apostobc doctrine, there can be 

no doubt concerning the limts of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Covenant (1) 

® from the biblical standpoint, a specific difference must be made 
ciaims divmc authority, and the [human] preecnptvme 
f ,, fencing it round — ^between prophecy, which knows itself to 

to the organ of the Divine Spirit, and the scribes in their collective capacity, 
fitandn +V. ^^“30 authonty, since, even to a man so eminent as Ezra, who 

asmhpfl ^ letter, the authonty of an organ of revelation is not 

pranha (tnfl ^ perhaps, that the distinction between the Hagio- 

that the enm ^ i^oks 13 incapable of precise determination (as also 

whichl rrV^wTi, Hagiographa falls later than the epoch 

b^2 H “ the better Apocryphal 

the Old TcRtBrn ^ ^ the depth of meaning that is found m 

^ ^ admixture of forei^elements (8) At 

Si Ws th^Ti “ I ^ Testament goefbeyond the canoni- 

cal books, there i, no firm pnnaple on which to fix its limit/ (4). [Prof. W. 
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Robertson Smith {Old Testament^ p 141) has well stated the case “They (the 
Apocryphal books) were not only written after the end of the living progress of 
the Old Testament revelation, but their contents add nothing to our knowledge 
of that progress, and therefore, on a purely historical argument, and without 
gomg into any knotty theological questions as to the precise nature of inspiration, 
we can say on broad grounds of common-sense that these books must not be in- 
cluded in the Bible record, but that their value is simply that of documents for 
the history of the connection of the Old and the New Testament ’’ Comp also 
Ewald {Lehre vom Worte OoUes) to the same effect — ] 

(1) In most statements of Old Testament theology the so-called Apocrypha is in- 
cluded (Schultz, p 15 ff , excludes it) In this way the significance of the Old 
Testament canon is lost sight of We take the followmg lemmata from the Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (compare my article, “ Eanon dee A ^ m Herzog’s 
Theol Real-EncyUop vii p 244 ff ) The Hebrew wntmgs in the Old Testament 
form one corpus, which consists of three parts 1 the Pentateuch , 2 

includmg (a) D'jWKn, the earlier prophets^ the historical books from 
Joshua to Kmgs — ^) D'j'nnK, the later prophets, consistmg of the three greater 
and the twelve lesser prophets , 8 D'hinp, Hagiographa Prom this comes the 
full title of the Hebrew Bible, D'^irOl D mm With the books contained 
in the Hebrew Bible are umted, in the Alexandrian translation, a number of 
wntmgs of later ongin, and thus a more extensive collection of Old Testament 
wntmgs has been formed On the question, what value should be attached to the 
wntmgs added in the Greek Bible, in comparison with those in the Hebrew col- 
lection, the dispute has been chiefly as to the recognition of the bounds of the 
Old Testament canon in the Christian Church The Catholic Church sanctioned 
as canonical at the Council of Trent the books which are added in the Septua- 
gint, called m the early Church Anagignoskomena or ecclesiastical lessons (hence 
a Theology of the Old Testament from the standpoint of the Romish Church 
must of necessity embrace the theology of these books) But the Protestant 
Church, following the example of Jerome, gives the Anamgnoskomena of the 
Romish Church the not qmte suitable name of Apocrypha, and rejects them That 
the canon of the Protestant Church is that of the Judaism of Palestme is not dis- 
puted As certainly must it be mamtamed, that the canon of the Judaism of 
Palestine, as established in the last century before Christ, and then re-sanctioned 
after temporary hesitation at the Sanhedrim in Jamnia toward the end of the first 
century of our era [about a d 90] or a few years later, did not, as has been 
mamtamed, rest upon an interest of a simply literary nature, viz , to unite all the 
remains of Hebrew writings which were still to be had , for then it would be 
inconceivable why it did not embrace the book of the Son of Sirach, which long 
existed m the original Hebrew text The point in question m the collection of 
ttic Old Testament wntmgs was rather, as Josephus distinctly says m the weU- 
known. passage on the canon (c Ay i 8), concermim the SikoIuc Oela ■KEvicrrtvfitva 
In the same passage Josephus limits the Wd Testament canon to the 
time of Artaxerxes, because from that time forward an exact succession of proph- 
ets 18 wanting It may be said that this is an arbitrary limitation of the Pales- 
tinian scribes, and it has lately become the fashion (Ewald, Dillmann, Noeldeke) 
to efface this distinction between canomcal and non-canomcal Senptures But 
into the New Testament, no doubt can remam as to where the' Old and 
the New Covenants are connected ; since even the beginmng of the New Testa- 
tnent history of revelation attaches itself directly (comp Matt xi 18 f ) to the 
^ose of Old Testament prophecy in Malachi — A sharp controversy on the 
Apocrypha was earned on about the middle of the present century among the 
theologians On both sides weighty arguments were brought for- 
hra along with many controversial exaggerations The conclusion reached is, 
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that that word of the Old Testament, which is so often referred to in the New 
Testament as a fulfilled word, is found only in the writing of the Hebrew 
canon , that even if we admit as possible that there are allusions in some of the 
epistles, partieularly the Epistle of James, to passages in the book of the Son of 
Sirach and the book of Wisdom, “ yet there is never more than a simple allusion, 
and never a quotation properly so called,” as even Stier, who is particularly 
zealous in searching out such correspondences (Z c. p 12), candidly acknowl- 
edges 

(2) With Graf {Th« Eisioncal Books of the Old Testament^ 1866), the cnticism 
of the Pentateuch has taken the turn, that many, declaring the legislation of 
Deuteronomy to be older than the law in the middle books, regard the Penta- 
teuch as havmg reached its final shape only in the time of Ezra through the 
labors of a supplementing editor But it is historically certain that, in the time 
after the exile, the Pentateuch was regarded as an inviolable whole, because of 
which fencing xn (l^D) of the Pentateuch then began with those ordmances to 
which our Lord assumes an attitude qmte different from His relation to the 
vbuoz Conf § 192 and Strack’s art Kanon dee A. T,”m Herzog, 2d ed. [On 
the appearance of Graf’s treatise, an account of which will be found in the 
Bibhotheca Sacra, Oct 1880 and July, 1882, it was promptly reviewed by Ewald 
m the Gottingen, Oelehrte Anzeujer^ June 1866, pp 985-991, who pronounced it 
deficient in thoroughness, superficial and unsatisfactory He says, ‘ ‘ Whoever 
wlopts the opinion that the middle books of the Pentateuch were written after 
Deuteronomy will never be able to prove it, to say nothing of the fact that we 
then be obhged to regard the contents of these books as imaginary and 
^historical ” The theory, however, of the Levitical law as being of mter origin 
than the earher prophetical books, was defended by Reuss, who claims to be its 
author, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others, and has been made famihar to the Eng- 
mh and Amencan public by jProf W. Robertson Smith in his lectures on The Cw 
Tatament xnthe Jewish Ohureh, 1881, and the article “Israel” in the Encycl</p(edvt 
Br^nnica^ by Wellhausen. On the other hand it is repudiated by DiUmann, 
wnose eminence m Hebrew scholarship and special familiarity with the Levitical 
le^labon entitle his opinion to respectful attention, Bredenkamp, Oesetz u. 

1880, and Delitzsch in a senes of articles in Luthardt’s Zedschrift, I860 In 
Ammca tte work of Prof Curtiss on 7^ Lentical Priests, 1877, is directed against 
a theory on the single point that previous to the exile the 

pnesthood was not confined to the family of Aaron, and that all Levites might be 
pnests , Prof Green of Pnnceton, in Moses and the Prophets, 1883, has examined 
•Jv. of Prof Smith and Kuenen, and assigned his reasons for reiecting them, 
uii wntersinthe Presl/ytenan Review and other quarter- 

''Pentateuch'' by Strack in the 2d ed of Herzog, Re(d- 
_ ,, “articular points m this controversy will be found discussed m the 

vplnnmont n of Oehler It can only here be said that the theory of de- 

^ Testament in the central proposition that the ntual 

product of the Old Testament develop- 
Bomp in rinnn ^ ^ period of the second temple, while ardently embraced by 
su?MrtpAw„^°7 elsewhere, is regarded by most scholars as wholly un- 
acc^tancc — ^ reqmrmg too many assumptions to render it worthy of 

te meXon celebrated book of the Son of Sirach, which, 

an offensive ^ pomt, presses the Pentateuchal doctrine of retribution to 

which consideration of the features through 

retribution I'Bon itself brea^ through the extemahsm of the doctrine of 

article “Pmr/nwx thcological character of the book in the 

TTie 6a:me dcs ^ T ” in Schmid’s Padngog EneylC\. p 694 f) 

of the books o? thcTjfr? ! Wudom, the most beautiful and excellent 

in it with Old Tcstament^^i^rinp Greek philosophy are united 

A tendency to Bvncrptitrm without any organic union of these elements 

M:naency to syncretism [a mingbng of ideas from other religions] is character- 
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istic of the later Jewish theology ; whereas, in the development of the Old Teata- 
ment religion presented in the canonical writings, the fundamental pnncip'e of 
the latter has force sufficient to subdue and assimilate the foreign elements w hich 
are taken up This may be seen especially in the traditions of Genesis and the 
institutions of the Mosaic worship, and also in doctrines of the later books, such 
as the doctnne of Satan and the Angels, if we assume in these cases, as is gener- 
ally done, the presence of a foreign influence 
(4) No settled types of doctrine are found in the Old Testament Apocrypha 
A thorough statement of the doctrinal system of the Book of "HVisdom would 
bring 118 to the discussion of Jewish Alexandrinism If the his'^oncnl influence 
of the forms of post-canonical Judaism on the development of Ohrutxan doctrine 
were attempted, we should have to take up, along with the history of the Jew- 
ish Alexandrian philosophy of rebgion, the no less mteresting and important his- 
tory of the Jcwith ApocalypUc bools, the book of Enoch, the fourth book of Ezra, 
and the Psalter of Solomon , and further still, the Jewish religious sects, and the 
earher Rabbinic theology found in the older Targums and Midrashim, as well as 
in the Mishna, etc , would have to be discussed, as Is done in the treatises of De 
Wettc and von Colin Instead of burdening the Old Testament with such bal- 
last, it will be more proper to refer the delineation of post-canonical Judaism to 
a special theological science to wluch Schneckenburger (in the lectures publishea 
by lioehlein, 18G2) has given the name of the History of the Times of the New 
Testament [Since Schneckenburger, the same subject has been treated by 
several writers — by Holtzmann, Hausrath, and finally by SchQrer, Lehrhuch der 
Neutestamontlichen Zatgeschichte, Leipzig, 1874 — Eng. Ed ] 
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the view OE the old testament religion PHOPEB to CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


The Ohnstmn theological standpoint for the theology of the Old Testament is 
already expressed in its name, by virtue of which it does not treat its subject as 
the Jewish religion, but as the divine revelation of the Old Covenant, which on the 
one hand is fundamentally diflEerent from all heathen religions, and on the other 
forms the preliminary stage to the revelation of the New Covenant, which is with 
It comprehended in one divine economy of salvation (1) Smee the definition of 
Old Testament revelation will be discussed more fully further on (comp § 66 flf ), 
only the more general propositions will here be stated 


It of the Old Testament which is now promment in claiming that 

} ®6eka to understand the Old Testament historically, and yet at the same time 
0 be just to Its religious value, amounts essentially to this that Israel, by virtue 
a certam gemus for religion rooted m the natural pecuhanty of the Semitic 
more successful in the search after the true rebgion than the other 
of antiqmty, and soared higher than the rest toward the purest dmne 
oognts and endeavors As the Greeks m the ancient world were the people of 
T^osophy, and the Romans the people of law, so the people of religion 
thn sprang by natural growth from the Semitic stem While it pleased 
•dori^i ^ to reduce the contents of the Old Testament as much as 

^tio° 1 ^ fbiogs of bttle value, and then to condemn the whole as Jewish 
nal delusion, this newer view, Whose prmcipal representative is Ntoald, 
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fully recogmzes the depth of thought and moral loftmess of the Old Testa' 
ment , indeed, it finds there already, more or less distmctly expressed, the eter' 
nal truths "which Chnstiamty subsequently placed in full light [As Dorner 
{Eist of Prot Theology 486) sharply states it He suppresses all that is new m 
the New Testament, and makes it noting more than a purified Judaism — J 
Yet, although mdividual contributions made to the matter of Old Testament 
theology from this standpoint have great value, the Old Testament can never be 
historically understood in this way Does even a single page of the Old Test^ 
ment agree with this view, by which Israel is represented as a people of such 
gemus in the production of religious thought, and the Old Testament religion M 
a natural product of the IsraeUtish spint ? All that the Bible recogmzes is the 
decided oppositum m which the Old Testament religion stood from the very 
beginning to all that Israel had sought and found in the path of nature And 
how this view fails to recognize the difficulty of the divine tuition expressed m 
Isa xliii 24 “Thou hast made me with thy sms, thou hast weaned me 
with thine iniquities “ In Jer ii 10 f we find Israel’s position toward revela- 
tion distinctly characterized When it is there said, “ Pass over to the isles of 
Chittim, and see , and send unto Kedar, and consider dibgently, and see if 
be such a thing BLath a nation changed its gods, which are yet no gods ? but 
my people have changed their glory for that vmich doth not profit,” this charge 
becomes inteUigible, if we remember that the gods of the heathens were a pro- 
duction of the natural national mind, but not so the God of Israel And there- 
fore the heathen nations do not exchange their gods — so long, that is, as their 
rehgions thus originated have power to develop orgamcally , hut Israel had to 
exercise on itself a certain compulsion in order to rise to the sphere of the spirit- 
ual JehoVah-worship, and therefore it sought after the gods of the heathen — this 
borrowmg from other religions, in fact, bemg characteristic of Israel, so far as it 
was not subject to revelation 

The entire Old Testament remains a sealed book, if wo fail to see that the sub- 
dumg of the natural character of the people is the whole aim of the divine tui- 
tion, and that therefore the whole providential gmdance of the nation moves in 
this antagomsm [From the point of view here controverted, the objection might 
anse that as in every department of mental activity the mass of the people occu- 
Py ^ lower position than that of the more gifted mtellects, while yet we re- 
^he latter as the highest development of a nation’s mind (the Greek 
pmlosophy, for example, as a production of the Greek national mind), so the 
mftiest rehgious teachings found in the prophets may be regarded as the highest 
development of the Israelitish national mind This objection would hold good, 
if the struggle which goes through the whole history of Israel, between what Israel 
snould he and what it was, had respect only to such an antagonism as we find, 
^ reproof in Is i or subsequently between John the Baptist 
and the !^mnsees But the antagomsm which really appetirs is one entirely dif- 
struggle mamtained by Moses and the prophets is not a struggle on 
e part of those who have embraced the reheious nnnciple in its punty and 


rrrxAe latiiers, sgaiDst the iDass who hsve apostatized to strdTiff^ 

strange religions Not bondage to sense but unfaithfulness is the 
charge against the people made by the true servants of Jehovah] 


the biblical idea of BEVELATION I GEKEEAL AND SPECIAL REVELATION 

of revelation has its root in the idea of 6reation Revelation i 
relation m which God has placed Himself to the world r 
gmg 1 into existence The basis of revelation is laid m the fact that th 
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-world -was called into existence by the vord of God, and -was animated by His 
Spirit The production of diflcrcnt classes of beings advances teleologically, 
and reaches its goal onlj -when God has created man in His own image In this 
progression the foundation of revelation is laid For rccdaiion 7S, m genet al, 
God's tcitness and communication of ITimseff to the jcorldfor the realisation of the 
end of creation, and for the re-cstablishment of the full communion of man -with 
God After the tearing asunder through sin of the bond of the original com- 
munion of man -with God, God testifies, partly in nature and the historical guid- 
ance of mankind, and partly in each one’s conscience, ofHispo-ncr, goodness, 
and justice, and thus dra-ws man to seek God , comp how the Old Testament 
points to this witness of God, w Inch is perceptible even to the heathen, in Isa 
xl 21-2G , Jer ■? , Ps xix 2 II , nciv 8-10 (1) The outer and inner forms of 
this universal revelation stand in a continual relation of reciprocity, since man’s 
inward e-cpcricncc of the dinnc testimony is awakened through the objective 
outward witness of God , but this outward witness is first understood bj the in- 
ward (see Acts xvii 28, in its relation to ver 27) Yet the personal communion 
of man with God, ns demanded by his ideal constitution, is not recovered by 
means of this general revelation The living God remains to the natural man, 
in all his searchings, a hidden God (comp Isa xlv 15 , Jer. xxiu 18, Johni 18) 
The knowledge of His al6toc iinapic koi Qu6t>}c does not in fact lead to the knowl- 
edge of the true and living God, nor does the testimony of conscience that wc 
are bound to Him produce a personal -vital communion with Him, Nay, con- 
science rather testifies to man of his separation from God, and that he has dis- 
owned the being of God attested to him in nature and history , whence the Old 
Testament calls the heathen “those that forget God,” Ps ix 18(2) Itisonlyby 
God’s stooping to man in personal testimony to Himself, and by the objective pres- 
entation of Himself, that a vital communion is actually estabhshed between Him 
and man This is the special revelation (8), which first appears in the form of a 
covenant between God and a chosen race, and the founding of a kingdom of 
God among the latter, culminates in the mamfestation of God in the flesh, 
advances from this point to the gathering of a people of God in all nations, and 
is completed m the making of a new heaven and a new earth (Isa Ixv 17, Ixvi 
22 , Bev XXI Iff), where God shall be all in all (1 Cor xv 28) The relation 
between general and special revelation is such, that the former is the continual 
basis of the latter, the latter the aun and completion of the former, as, according 
to the Old Testament -vnew, the covenant in the theocracy is presupposed in the 
"Worldwide covenant with Noah As in nature each realm has its own laws, and 
yet the several realms stand in inseparable connection, since the lower steps always 
orm a basis for the higher, and the higher a continuation and completion of the 
°^er, BO the general and special revelations, the order of nature and of salvation 
^ the system of the world, are knit together in orgamc unity, as, accordmg to 
e doctrine of the New Testament, the Logos is the Mediator of both (4) 

etc^^ ^ called the physxco-theological, the moral evidence of God's existence, 
if ^ repeatedly presented in the Old Testament in a popular form , it occurs 
®l^b2st of the prophets against heathenism Comp Isa xl 21-26 “Do 
have ^ ^ y® not hear ? hath it not been told you from the beginmng ? 

ye no understanding of the founding of the earth 1 He that sits enthroned 
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over the circle of the earth . - that Etrctcheth outpe a 

thatbringeth the princes to nothing, and maketh the judge-s of the earth li^e a 
waste, ’’etc Vcr.V. points to the starry sky Jer x bnngs to mind the bv 
God who rales m the universe. Ps xix 2 fL shows specially how God has 
revealed His splendor and order-establishing sway in the and its coarse r 
xeiv 0 presents the argument “ He who plants the ear, shall He no^ ^car l 
who fonned the eye, shall not He see ?” This verse admits of no difference oi 
exposition Tiie thought is this the Creator of hearing and sight 
eeU have an analogous knowledge — must be a bring God, who sees all t o ' 
and hears prayer. Ver 10, “ He who chastises the nations, shall not He 
He, who teaches man knowledge i” is often explained thus : He who pun 
the nations in general, shall not He also punish in the actual case wnic 
before us ? To me, the expositiom of Hupfeld and Hitzig appears to be more 
rect, according to which the D refers to divine correction inman s con- 

science. Then we get a good parallebsm to the second member. The verse w 
thus a reference to the revelation of God in man’s wnsciencc and reason 
who has given conscience and reason, He who proclaims Himself in them 
God of retribution, should He not also proclaim Himself so in reabty, m i 
providences toward the nations '( 

(2) The expression D’ri’^K Ps be. 18, is pot, withUrohreit, to he con- 

nected directly with the forgetting of a purer ancient religion, but 
getting and denying of God’s testimony, as it comes continoally to the D j tn 
selves ^ ^ 

(8) In treating of tpeeial retdaiim, we meet one prominent point of 
between the bihbcai idea of revelation and the idea usually dc^oped wi ^ 
so-called VermitUlungfthtohgis (comp Schultz’s Old Te^Uiment Thcol) i" ^ 
school limits the idea of revelation as much as possible to the inn^ life 
revelation is made to consist essentially in a divine “ self-communication througn 
men inspired of God.” Eevclation operates by working in the heart of man 
“ an immediate certainlw of divine life” (s Schultz, p. Cl, and my review m 
Zoecklev und Andrew, Allg liierar. Ameiger^ 1870, p 101 f ). The objective fact 
are not entirely denied , it is not denied that events did occur in the history o 
the Israelites to which that inward self-communication of God to the prophe>3 
(of whom Hoses may be regarded as the first) attaches itself But the objective 
personal self-presentation of God which the Bible undoubtedly asse^ is noi- 
admittcd, for fear of too dangerous an approach to the sphere of the miraculous 
or eke it is spoken of in a very indefinite way. [Comp the chapter on Closes in 
Schultz, espcmally p 129 fL] But [to this it may be answered] if revelation is at 
bottom only God’s communication of Himself through inspired men, if it ac^ 
only to awaken in tlie mind of certain chosen men an immediate certainty of the 
divine existence, no specific difference between a prophet and a heathen sage 
can be made out , for even in the heathen an immediate certainty of the divine 
exi'^toncc existed In order that such a relation of personal communion between 
God and man as the idea of humanity requires may exist, we must have that 
objfftive presentation of Himself by God which is pointed out in the word, 
“ Here am I,” Isa In 0, Ixv. 1, 

Luthrr, for example, has with reason, in his commentary on Ps xviii (Sx^' 
cg/ira Intwi, ±,rl. Ansg xvi p 71), pointed out how, from the beginning, 
divine go\ eminent aimed at binding the revelation of God to a given object 

Voluit emm dominus et ah initio semper id curavit, ut csset aliquod monume'n- 
turn ct Fignum meononale ertemum, quo alligaret fidem credentium in sc, nc a^>' 
ducerfntur vanis r-t peregnnis fervonhus inspontanaasreligiones seu potius idolo- 
mnas Divine revelation mnst enter the world as a proclamation, in ""hich 
ne perponality of God as such meets man, not as an mexprcssible nnmen or 
Divinity, but as God Himself When that is made cle-ar to vs, we discern the 
1 divine forms of revelation. To mankind in its 

CDimiiood God’s existence must be taught in thcoxihany from without, and then 
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from that point revelation advances toward the manifestation of the reality of 
this God m the spirit (comp § 55) 

(4) If an older supematuralistic view places revelation m the more restricted 
sense in direct opposition to the order of nature, and represents special revela- 
tion as entermg mto the world as a Deue ex machina, this is m nowise the bibli- 
-al view. 


§7 

n. mSTOEICAL CHABACTER ARD GRADUAL PROGRESS OF REVELATION ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE WHOLE OP JJAN’S LIFE 

Ita Bupenudural Character 

According to this, the apectaZ revelation of Ood, since it enters the sphere of 
human life, observes the laws of historical development which are grounded in the 
general divine system of the world It does not at a bound enter the world all 
finished and complete , but from a limited and relatively incomplete begm- 
nmg, confinmg itself to one separate people and race, it advances to its com- 
pletion m Christ in a gradual manner corresponding to the natural development 
of mankind, and giudes that development into the path of the dmne order of 
salvation, so as to commnmcate to man, by an historical process, the fulness of 
God which Christ bears in Himself And because revelation aims at the restora- 
tion of full communion between God and man, it is directed to the whole of man's 
life It does not complete its work by operatmg either exclusively or mainly 
Upon man’s faculties of knowledge , but constantly advancmg, it produces and 
shapes the com m u n ion of God and man, as well by divme witness m word as by 
manifestations of God in the visible world, the institution of a commonwealth and 
its regulations, revelations of God within, the sending of the Spirit, and spirit- 
ual awakenings , and all this so that a constant relation exists between the revealing 
history of salvation and the revealing word, inasmuch as each divine fact is preceded 
by the word which discloses the counsel of God (Amos in 7) now to be com- 
pleted , and again, the word of God arises from the completed fact, and testifies 
thereto (1) In these operations revelation makes itself toovm as differing from 
the natural revelations of the human mind, not only by the continuity and the or- 
ganic connection of the facts which constitute the history of salvation, but also m its 
special character (piirade), which points distmctly to a divine causahty It is rec- 
ognized by the organs of revelation themselves through a special influence of the 
Spirit, of which they are conscious as a divine inspiration, and finally, by all who 
in faith accept -revelation, through their oxen experience of salvation (2) 

(1) Bibhcal revelation, as here defined, is distinguished from the view of the 
older Protestant theolo^ in two respects On the old view, revelation was 
essentially, and almost exclusively, regarded as doctrine In other words, what 
Was urged was chiefly the influence of God on human hnowledge — a defect 
which appeared still more one-sidedly in the older supematuralism, which 
regarded revelation as concerned with the coromumcation of a higher knowledge, 
which human reason either would not have found at all, or, as the rationalistic 
supematuralism teaches, at least not so soon nor so perfectly But if this was 
It would m fact have been better if it had pleased^ God to send directly from 
litaven a ready-mude system of doctrine This is, as is well known, the Moham- 
rnttlan idea of revelation And what need was there of this vast historical ap- 
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paratus m order simply to bring to the "world a dl'v^ne doctrine which was then 
to he accredited by the facts of revelation? The second point in "which the 
older view of revelation was unjust to the biblical one, was the failure to recog- 
nize the gradual development which revelation passes through in the Scnpture 
itself The Bible, as the record of the teachings of revelation, was supposed to 
attest equally, m the Old and New Testaments, the truths which the Church has 
accepted as doctrines , the doctrine of the Trinity, for example, was found in the 
Old Testament 

If we look into the Scriptures, we see that, without doubt, revelation has to do 
"With an influence on man’s hnowledge, but not this exclusively, and never so as to 
make this stand in the foreground A people of God is to be created from our 
sinful race , a community having m itself di"vine life is to be planted, and man- 
kind thus to be transformed into a kingdom of God, a tabernacle of God among 
1 Revelation, then, cannot possibly confine itself to the cognitive 
®^de of man Bibbcal Theology must be a theology of dnwac facts , not, indeed, 
m the limited "new which has been taken (comp Ad Koehler’s paper in IJllmann’s 
u Knt 1852, p 875 ff ), as if the work of revelation simply consisted in 
amne acts and then all knowledge originated merely through reflection on the 
facts of revelation , — on a similarly limited view of Hofmann, in his Wemagung 
Erfiillung, comp § 14 The matter stands thus between the facts or the 
istory of revelation on one side and the testimony of the di"vine word on the other, 
s-mutual MjT^ndence exists for example, the flood is announced as a divine 
ju gment the threatening word precedes it , and then, after the fact has taken 
p ace, a further word of God grows from it This goes on down to the resurrec- 
lon o Lord Amos iii, 7 “ The Lord Jehovah does nothing without re- 

vealing hlis secret to His servants the prophets ” This passage points to the close 
connecbon of the words and facts of divine revelation 
Tii 1 ^ definition of miracle and inspiration will be discussed further on 
of salvation is indeed first found complete on the basis of 
VtinttroTi, revelation It is there the testimony of the new creature, "who 

^ r to the word of God differs specifically from that which 

liL A in the Old Testament also there 

111 nf^Jii in the passage, “ Who is a God bke unto Thee ?” (Ex xv 

neonlP acknowledgment that Israel had a law such as no other 

people on earth had (Deut iv C-8 , Ps cxlvii. 19 f , etc ) 


§8 




in THE OPP Ain> ITEW TEBTAKEIiTS IK THEIR RELATION TO HEATHEKISH 

TO EACH OTHER 

principal divisions, the Old and the Neio Testaments, 
thus AS ^ relation of preparation and fulfilment, and are 

ions' ealvation, distinguished from all other relig- 

Chrifitiftm^J* y ph li 12 (1) The law and the prophets are fulfilled m 

Chnstianii-p ^ Contrary, the heathen religions are not fulfilled m 

Christianif-p' ^ f come to naught It is true that heathenism was a preparation for 
which it I the exhaustion of the forms of religious life 

it nfidcfi to the fTftq powers of the human soul to a ncher development, 

which the "wav was nrr iooks the senes of divine facts through 

way was prepared for the completion of salvation m Chnst, and like- 
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§ 8 ] THE 0. AND N. T. IN THEIE BELAIION TO HEATHENISM 

■mse all hnmledge concerning the divine counsel of salvation (comp Isa xb 22, 
xlm 9 ff , xbv 7 fL, etc ) (2), but it has not so much as prepared the human 
basis from "which the redemption of man could historically proceed. For, on the 
one hand, aU heathen culture, even if capable of being shaped by revelation, is 
yet no necessary condUion for the redemptive operation of the gospel, 1 Cor i 18- 
80 , and, on the other hand, heathenism, "which has no kno"wledge of the holiness 
of God, and so no full idea of sin, but only a keen sense of injustice, lacks those 
conditions under "which alone a sphere of life could be generated which presented 
a fit soil for the founding of the work of redemption (cf Rothe’s Theol BthiL, 2d 
ed u p 120 ff.) (3) 

But the undy of the Old and New Testaments must not be understood as identity 
The Old Testament itself, while it regards the decree of salvation revealed in it, 
and the kmgdom of God founded thereupon, as eternal, as extending to all "times 
and to all races of men (from Gen xii 3 onward, comp also the parallel pas- 
sages , further, Isa xlv 23 f , bv 10, etc ), acknowledges that the manifestation 
of God’s kmgdom at that tune was imperfect and temporary , for it points forward 
to a new revelation, m which that which is demanded by the letter of the law and 
signified by its ordmances shall become a reality through divine communication of 
hfe (comp Dent xxx 6), indeed, at the very tune in which the old form of the 
theocracy was overthrown, it predicted the new eternal covenant which God 
"would make "with Hia people (Jer xxxi 31 fif ) (4) — But still more distmctly 
does the New Testament emphasize the difference from the Old which subsists 
"Within the unity of the two covenants The eternal counsel of salvation, although 
announced by the prophets, is nevertheless not completely revealed till after its 
actual reabzation (Rom xvi 25 f , 1 Pet i 10 ff , Eph i 9 f , ui 6) The 
tnibon of the law reached its goal m the grace and truth of Christ (John i 17 , 
Rom X 4 , Gal lu 24 f ) In the saving benefits of the new covenant, the 
shadow of the old dispensation passes mto reabty (Col u 17 , Heb x 1 ff ) 
therefore the greatest man m the old covenant is less than the least m the kingdom 
of Christ (Matt xi 11), indeed, the Old Testament teachings and institutions, 
divested of their fulfilment in Christ, sink down into poor and beggarly rudiments 
(Gal iv 9) (6) 


W According to Eph m 12, the heathen, as aTrn?J?iOTpiufih>oL rye noluTdac tov 
are also ^hoi ruv diddijKav roc eirayyc/Uac Israel has hope, the heathen are 
Israel has the b-ving Qnd, the heathen are iffeoi h> rip K6a/icp 
w What did heathenism ever trimsmit to the coming generations after its bloom 
as dead, as the work of its seers and oracles ? What permanent knowledge to 
omiort men and inspire them "with hope in tunes of trouble ? The answer to 
®oly be, that heathen divination which searched heaven and earth to find 
km God’s "will, which even knocked in its questionings at the gates of the 

V of death, which hstened for the divine voice in the depth of the human 

old ^ S®^®d a knowledge of the counsel of the living God , so that the 

close of its development stood helpless — ^in spite of all its 
understanding of God’s ways, and no knowl- 
tako ° r .SO^l of history Or did not its knowledge of the divine counsel 
phdosophy, and political wisdom, when the mind of man 
dence^^f^*^° itself from the decaying power of divination ? The idea of a pro'vi- 
of the’ T°i ^ ™oral order of the w’orld, everywhere appears, no doubt, as a witness 
ciigious constitution of man and the mdestructible power of conscience 
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But -with this thought wrestles the belief in dark fate , and this, as^^rcibly 
brought out by Wuttke {Geschichte des Heidenthums, i p 98), is the evi 
comcience of heathenism continually admonishing and tormenting— the conscic^s- 
nesB of gmlt on the part of the gods making it more and more evident that tney 
are not what they ought to be , that they arc of this world, wlule they ought to 
be a spiritual power over it, and therefore bear in themselves the germ oi 
death ” — ^Whetner destiny or virtue determines the world, or how the operations 
of both are divided, is a nddle which ever turns up unsolved, although boldly 
answered now m this way, now in that Observe, for example, to cite but a few 
instances, how a Demosthenes at first testifies to the reign of divme justice 
history of nations , how he prophetically announces the fall of the power 
rests on falsehood and perjury , how he concedes, indeed, that destiny dele’'- 
mines the issue of all things, but holds its gifts of fortime possible only 'v^ere 
there exists a moral claim on the favor of the gods (^OlyntTi ii. 10 22), and noiv. 


common to man, in spite of its own good fortune {de cor p 811) Or see how a 
Plutarch, who, in his remarkable book on the late execution of divine punishment, 
shows a deeper understanding of the divine method of judgment, but acknowl- 
edges in his consolatory epistle to ApoUomus, chap n, j£, no higher law for 
humsm things than the law of change — see how he answers the above-mentioned, 
question in his treatise on the fate of Borne , how he seeks to comprehend the 
course of the history of the world by the combmation of the two pnnciples, des- 
tiny and virtue He teaches (chap u.), that as in the umverse thefearth has 
established itself gradually out of the conflict and tumult of elementary matter, 
and has lent to the other things a firm position, so it is with the history of man 
The greatest kingdoms m the world were dnven about and came into colhsion 
with each other by chance, and thus began a total confusion and destruction of 
all things Then Time, which with the Godhead founded Borne, mixed fortune 
and virtue, m order that, taking from both what was their own, it might set up 
for all men a holy hearth, an abiding stay and eternal foundation, an anchor for 
things dnven about amid storm and waves Thus in the Boman empire the 
weightiest matters attamed stabihty and secunty , everything is in order, and 
has entered on an immovable orbit of government [Prograwm vber dot 
VerTiuUnits der alttat Prophetic cur heidnischen Mantik, 1801] 

(3) In asserting on biblical grounds the essential connection of the Old and 
Testaments^ we stand in opposition to that view of the Old Testament especially 
which has been advanced by Bchleiennacher in his Qlavbenslehre Schleier- 
machcr’s position^ (§ 12) is this “ Chnstiamty stands, indeed, in a special 
histoncal connection with Judaism , but in respect to its historical existence and 
relation to Judaism and to heathenism is the same ” The more this view 
of the Old^ Testament has become prevalent, as it has m late years, the more 
riecessary is it to look at it closely. [Bitschl, in his Christian Doctrine of 
Justifeation, opposes it ] When Schleiermacher, in the first place^ bases 
his proposition on the assertion that Judaism required to be re-fashioned by 
means of non-Jevmh elements hfore Christianity could proceed from it, this is an 
assertion in the highest degree contrary to history. For to what does Christ 
nttacli Hxs gospel of the kingdom ? Is it to Judaism as re-shaped by Greek 
philosophy 11 ^ Hellenism ? or is it not rather to the law and promise of the Old 
T ^here the New Testament comes into connection with id6as of 
Judaism, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is still an essential 
° Alexandrfan self-redemption and the Christian facts of 
uiwiTthe snWof certa«b that it is not necessary to waste words 

rSirma n&f n conversely, that heathenism, 
effect? ^ monotheistxeaUy ; which was mainly 

on ^be Rom^f Diaspora, which had so great an inflnence 

on the Roman world. Schleiermacher is nght when he argues, in the second 
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2 >hce, that it is possible to pass dv telly from htathtmsm to Chritiianity "vritliout 
passing through Juduism , but it must be remembered, that in heathenism the 
training of the law is partly supplied by conscience (Ep. to the Romans), and 
that even the gospel includes the preaching of the law, when it commences with 
the word “ Repent ” To Schkiennacher^s ihnd objection, that though Christ 
sprang out of Judaism, yet many more heathens than Jews have embraced 
Chnstiamty, we have to say that Israel hardened its heart because it had 
from the first a possession which it deemed sufiicient, while in heathenism a 
conscious need of salvation and a seeking after God existed 
RSgclsbach has well pointed out ( Vorrede sur homer Theol , 2d ed p xix ) 
how the “ seeking after God was the living pulse in the whole religious dcvelop- 
ment of antiquitj ” But,” he continues, “ it is clear as can be, that this seek- 
ing was much further developed in the vague feeling of want and a longing for 
its supply, than in the capacity to satisfy it by its own power " The attempts 
“ to find the real and essential Deity” failed altogctner Schleiermncher’s 
fourth argument is as follows What is most valuable for the Christian use of the 
Old Testament is to be found also in the utterances of the nobler and purer 
heathenism — for cxanyilc, in the Greek philosophj (a view often expressed ; comp 
V Lasaulx, Socrates' L\fe, Teaching^ and Death, 1858), while, on the other hand, 
that IS least valuable which is most distinctly Jewnsh Now it is undoubtedly 
correct that much which belongs specifically to the Old Testament is abobshed in 
the New Testament But if we ask what is specific and essential in both the Old 
and New Testaments in opposition to heathenism, the answer is not Monotheism , 
for there is a monotheistic heathenism ns well, and heathenism wrestles to lay 
hold on the Deity as a unity , but for the Old and New Testament in opposition 
to heathenism, the common bond is, above all, the knowledge of God’s 
With this It follows, as shown in the text, that, because the heathen had not the 
knowledge of the divine holiness, thej also had not a complete sense of mn (comp 
the striking remarks of Carl Ludw Roth in his critique of Nagelsbach’s 
” Homer Theol ,” Erlanger ZexUehrxft fur ProtestanUemxu tind Ktrche, i 1841, p 
887 2 ) In regard to the alleged expressions in agreement with Chnstiamty 
which can bo traced in heathenism, it must be noticed that all those dispersed 
raysofhghtdo not make a sun — that, wuth all these, the conditions were not 
given for the founding of a community of salvation 
It remains undeniable that the community which was gathered out of Israel 
forms the true root of the Christian Church (comp Rom xi ) With good 
reason has Steudel (in his Theologxe des A T "p 641) met Schleieimacher with 
the question, where it could bo said to tlio heathen in the same way as to the 
Jews “ He is come, to whom all the men of God have pointed, and for whom 
they have waited ” This is not simjily an external historical connection 
(4) It hes in the nature of the case, that the law at the time in which it was 
mven did not present itself as a law to be abrogated, for thereby the law would 
have weakened itself Certainly tho Mosaic regulations are given very posi- 
as everlasting regulations, from which Israel was not to deviate , but that 
the position of the people toward the law shall in the future be di2crent from what 
It 18 m tho present time, is stated in the Pentateuch very distinctly, viz , Deut 
XK 0, where it is declared, that in the last times God will circumcise the heart 
of the people, and so will not meet them merely in the way of command, but will 
awaken in them a susceptibilitv for the fulfilment of the law Thus the germ of 
^ H of a new covenant of an essentially di2erent character, as it was 

uttered by Jeremiah in those very days when the battlements of the old city of 
sank in the dust, lies already in the Pentateuch 
fo) Since such a di2erence exists between the Old and New Testaments — a 
It "Which chiefly centres in the contrast between the law and the gospel — 

IS to be expeeted from the outset that rvith this practical diderence a theoretical 
ue must correspond, and that we shall not find in the Old Testament the meta- 
err^d^^ ^uufnnes of Christianity Tins is the point in which the earher theology 
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m -^HISTORY OP THE CULTiyATION OF OLD TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH (1) 


THEOLOQICAl, TtEW OP THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE EAHLT CHUECH AND IN 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Old Testament Theology, as an independent branch of history, is, like Bibhcal 
Theology in general, a modern science During the whole development of church 
doctrine down to the Reformation, and also in the old Protestant theology, uo 
distinct line was drawn between the essential contents of revelation as they are 
laid down in the Scriptures, and the doctrinal formulas elaborated from them , 
and still less were the successive stages of revelation and types of doctrine which 
are preseuted in Scripture recognized While, on the one hand, the early Church 
succeeded in overthrowing the heresy of Marcion, winch completely severed 
Chnstianity from the Old Testament revelation, it did not avoid the opposite 
error of confounding the two Testaments The proposition. Novum Testarnentum 
in Vetere lately Yelus Testamentum in Novo patet, which is in itself correct, was so 
perverted as to be made to mean that the whole of Christian theology, veiled in- 
deed, but already fully formed, could be shown to exist in the Old Testament (2) 
Specially was this the case in the Alexandrian theology^ which changed the 
distinction between the law and the gospel into a mere difference of degree, and 
attnbuted to the prophets in general the same illumination as to the apostles (8) 
ut even those doctors of the Church who, bke Augustine, more correctly 
apprehended the distinction between the law and the gospel, and the difference 
of degree between tlic revelation m the Old and in the New Testament with 
respect to the benefits of salvation, failed to recognize this difference in theory, 
and, so far as the more enlightened men of the Old Testament are concerned, 
almost entirely abandoned it (4) Still Augustine’s treatment of Old Testament 
ory in is work de Oimtate Dei, lib xv -xvii , is not without interest m its 
eanng on Bibhcal Theology (5) On tho other hand, the chronicle of Sulpicms 
1 ^bich, in the first book and the beginning of the second, discourses 
whole Old Testament history, is of no importance to 
fif 11 1 I'hough it is not wanting in interest on individual points (T) 

slblo^ the cultivation of Biblical Theology as an historical science pos- 

with fhn ^ ^ uence of the theology of the middle ages, or at all consistent 
more to th^ penod Even the mystical tendency, which went back 

less than uTii deficient in sound hermeneutical principles, and so, no 

Z„ wtotktllT 1 *» fo Senptoe, Eveu 

a more lenitiTnnr r ao oginns of the School of St Victor, had a preseDtiinent of 
more leg.t,mate treatment of Scripture, reero unable to carry thou idea, out (8) 

Old Testament wiiieVTOc havo^rpL^'r^h^^^ta® 

by those who have wntten on^ has been adopted 

Prolegomena to the Theology of the with this my 

gung” in Herzog’s (also my article “ Weissn- 

y loj vii ), and Ti\KiStzV& Hutory oj the Old Teataivrnt 
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the OhruUan Churchy Jena, 18C9 The very excellent ^ork of Dicstol not only 
ves a history of the Tvay in which the Old Testament has been newed and ex- 
lunded in Christian theolo^, but seeks also to point out [though much more 
nefly thanmightbe supposed from Oehler’s statement — D ] the influence which the 
Id Testament has exercised in the course of centuries on the life of the Church, 
aits constitution, worship and doctrine, and on the arts and laws of Chnstinn 
ations This attempt has succeeded so well, that we find a tolerably complete 
lass of matenal brought together in a very instructive manner (See my review 
f the work m Amdrete und Brachmann, AUg litterar Anzeigcr^ April, 1809, p 
46 fi) 

(2) The earliest treatment of the Old Testament, not simply practically, but 
heologically, is found in the New Testament , comp especially the Epistles to 
he Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews The controterfv beticcen theyounq Christian 
>ody and the wisdom of the scribes soon led to biblico-tlieological questions, and 
uhis was continued between the orthodox Church teachers and the heretics 
The questions which, as wo see from Justin hlaTtyr's Dialoquc vnth TVypho, and 
Tertulhan’s Answer to the Jews, were chiefly discussed between Rabbins and 
Christian theologians, centred in Chnstology On that topic we find such ques- 
tions of debate as the following Does the Old Testament teach the divine dignity 
of the Messiah, and does it announce a 'raOtpog Xpta~6c ? In the Gnostic contro- 
versy, the whole position of Christianity toward the Old Testament became matter 
of discussion , in particular, in opposition to the Mamcheans, the question arose, 
which remains yet unsettled, viz , how' it stands with the Old Testament in rela- 
tion to the knowledge of the immortality of the soul and eternal life (comp on 
this subject my Commentationes ad ihcologiam hibhcam pertinentes, 1846, p 2 2) 
But these questions were not treated in the way that is follow ed by Biblical 
Theology in the strict sense of the word, in which the historical interest is 
dominant, but purely m the interests of doctrine, so that the Church Fathers 
I sought to point out the Christian doctrines ns existing in the Old Testament , 
and above all, their ignorance of the [Hebrew] language hindered the doctors of 
the Church from studying the Old Testament thoroughly [From this remark, 
Ongen, Jerome, and Ephrem Syrus must be excepted — D ] 

, (3) On the position of the Alexandnan school to the Old Testament, and its 

confounding of the two Testaments, we refer especially to the account of Ongen 
' by Redepenning, Origenes, i p 273 2 The allegoncal interpretation, which 
j be brought to its perfection, rendered Ongen incapable of perceiving in the Old 
Testament a development of doctnne, and of representing the histoncal progress 
of revelation impartially 
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with Gregory the Great , but his gigantic work, Moralta in Johim, and his 
other works on the Old Testament, are particularly important only so far as they 
make us more closely acquainted with the style of exegesis in the old Church 
(8) See Liebner, Hugo von Bt Vilctor und du theologitchen Bichtungen mner 
Ztit,'' 1832, p 128 ff — ^TYue, much detached matter valuable for the Old Testa- 
ment was brought to light m the middle ages^ and especially on the Song of 
Solomon, in which the mysticism of the middle ages bves and moves, as Bernard 
of Clairvaui’s lectures on Canticles show , but thw is not anything belonging to 
Biblical Theology. Nay, the simpler explanations of the Bible appeared so 
despicable to the ruling ichalaeticism^ that the name, bibbcal theologian, came to 
mean the same as a narrow-minded person (see Liebner, Z c p. 106) The Kabbins 
of the middle ages accomplished more, especially Moses Maimonides, who must 
often be consulted on Old Testament Theology, particularly on the ordinances 
and expositions of the Mosaic law 


§10 

THEOLOGIOAn VIEW OP THE OLD TESTAMEITr IN THE AGE OF THE BEFORSIATION 

The Reformation pnnciple of the supreme authority of Scripture drew the at- 
tention of theologians to the Old Testament as well as to the New A more lively 
interest in it had been already awakened by John Reuchlm , though in the case of 
Reuchlm himself this interest was directed less to the simple theological meaning of 
the Old Testament, than to the old mysterious learning it was supposed to contain 
Nevertheless Heronymus redtvttux, as Reuchlm was called because of his tnhnguis 
erudiiio^ rendered great service to the “ nso of the Holy Scriptures,” not simply 
by openmg a path for the study of Hebrew in Germany, but particularly by the 
firmness with which he lays it down as the duty of the expositor of Scripture to 
go back to the original text expounded accordmg to its bteral sense, and to refuse 
to be dependent on the Vulgate, and the traditional expositions of the Church 
which are connected with it Thus Reuchbn became the father of Protestant 
Hermeneutics, little as he himseK acknowledged the full range of his principles (1) 
The recogmtion of the difference "betmeen the law and the gospd derived from 
Paul’s epistles was the first thing that gave to the Rfformere a key to the theo- 
ogical meanmg of the Old Testament, since they sought in the Scriptures, not 
t eurgic "msdom, like Reuchbn, but the simple way of salvation Scholasticism 
had substituted for the antithesis of law and gospel the difference between the 
utftua and the Ttova lex, the former of which demands only a righteousness 
prompted by external motives, and therefore incomplete, while the latter bmds 
e wmplete virtue which rests upon love Reformers, on the other hand, 
brought into a truer hght the moral worth of the Old Testament law, and the 
rrespondmg educational aim of the Old Testament economy , and they also 
reec y recognized, that even in the old covenant a revelation of God’s gracnoue 
f salvation goes side by side with the revelation of the 

•Dracticnl Lii, ^ ^ ^ “ connected with this 

Btandinp lu e Id Testament, Luther especially shows a profound under- 

T^^c?’oX“ mL “ ^ experience (8) But because the ex- 

that of beUftvPM when analogous, is not necessarily identical with 

ri" the practico-theolopn.! expo-fan 

aoe. not do foU jMic, to th, hatoncol meting of the Old Tostomont Tho 
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fact that moral and religious knowledge was gradually deepened under the educa- 
tional guidance of the law, which advanced from the external to the internal , 
that the promise of salvation arose from germ-hke beginnings, and advanced step 
by step in connection with the providential guidance of the history of the people, 
was all the less recognized, because m the sphere of doctnne proper the two 
Testaments were so closely blended In the vietv which the Eeformers (and 
especially Melanchthon) were fond of developing, that the Church began in Para- 
dise and continues throughout all time, the whole emphasis is laid on the doctrinal 
unity of revelation, existing under all change of outward forms (4). Grace is 
indeed mtdUformu, adjusting its revelation according to the need of different 
times, and the childhood of the human race has special need of simple speech and 
story (6) , but the faith of the Old Testament saints in the coming Saviour is never- 
theless essentially one with our faith in the Saviour who has come (6) It is true 
that exegesis had become subject to the laws of language , the fourfold sense of 
the scholastics was set aside, and the simple sensua hteralts was pressed , but the 
second principle of exegesis, the analogiajidei, though then in itself correctly 
understood as the analogia scriptvra — the rule that Scripture must be expounded 
by Scripture — was taken in the sense of full doctnnal agreement between the two 
Testaments (7) The Reformed Theology, which does not urge the antithesis of 
the law and the gospel in the same way as the Lutheran, agrees with it entirely 
as to the doctnnal use of the Old Testament Even Calvin, w’ho really laid a 
foundation for the histoncal exposition of the Old Testament, places the, differ- 
ence of the two Testaments mainly in the outward form, which changes according 
to the difference in man’s powers of comprehension (8) 

(1) Most wnters content themselves with eulogizing the service which Reuchlin 
rendered in laymg the foundation for the study of the Hebrew language in Ger- 
many But he 18 also worthy of notice in a theological respect , though not, 
because of his cabalistic studies (Be veilw mir\fico, 1494 , Be docinna caJibahsiica, 
1517), which were esteemed by himself ns the crown of knowledge The Re- 
formers indulgently took no notice of his cabalisticism, though each one, from 
Ao sharp judgment to which Lather subjects the Jewish “ Alfanzerei” in his 
book on the 8hem hara'phorash might have his ow n opinion on what Reuchlin 
taught concerning “ the miraculous word ” But Reuchhn’s immortal service 
consists m this, that he was the first to claim with the greatest emphasis that 
exegesis should be independent of the traditions of the Church, contained espe- 
cially in the Vulgate and the commentaries of Jerome From him sprang the 
well-known sentence “ Quamquam Hieronymum sanctum veneror ut angelum et 
■^ram cola ut magulrum, tamen adoi o veritatem ut Beum'"' (Preface to the third 
book of the Rudimenta H^aicd) , and he utters this pnnciple, ‘ ‘ Is est plane verus 
et germanus scriptur® sensus, quern nativa verbi cujusque proprietas expedita 
®°‘®'j^penre,” m bis book, Be accentibua et orthographia tinguce nebratcce, fol ui 
b This important service of Reuchlin was also acknowledged by Luther, when 
be wrote to him, 1618 (Ulustnum mrorum epistolm hebraicce, grceeoe et latinoR ad 
Reuchlin, etc , 1614 and 1618, 3b) “ Fuisti tu sane organum consilii 
mvini, sicut tibi ipsi incogmtum, ita ommbus purse theologise studiosis exspecta- 
^sirnum ” Eeuchlm has also given his opinion on the duty of studying the 
“bnptures independently in their original text, in his letters to Abbot 
g °nbMd in Ottenbeuern (s Schelhorn’s Amoenitates hist ecd et literar ii p 593 
Among other things, he writes “ Tantusmihi est erga hnguamm idiomata 
^ propnetates ardor, ut non valde laborare consuevenm hbrum habere abquem 
u alia lingua, quam in ea, in qua est conditus omnium pnmo, semper ipse 
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timena de translatis, quie me siepe quondam crrare fccerunt Quare N T gra3ce 
lego VetuB hebraice, in cujus expositionc malo confidere meo quam alteriua 
jnVnio ” It ifl only too true that Keuchlin himself did not kno^^ the sweep of 
his own views , he was highly dissatisfied even with the Reformation. For the 
rest, comp my biography of Rcuclilm in Schmid’s Encyldop d«s gesammlen 
Erzuhings- und Unlemchtmesens, and my revuew of Geiger’s paper on Melanch' 
thon’s Oratio conimem hutoriam Oapmonm, 18G8, in the Zeits^rhr fitr Jjuther Theol 
1809, ill p 005 S , and also of Geiger’s book, Johann Jieucrdtn, his Life and 
Works, 1871, in the same Zeitschr 1872, i p 145 it [also the book itselfj, and the 
art , ^uchhn m Herzog, EncyL 

(2) On this subject compare the first ed of Mclanchthon’s Loci, in the Corpus 
Reform , ed Bretschneidcr and Bindscil, xxi p 139 IF 

(3) What the Old Testament testifies of the solemnity of the divine law and 
divine judgment, of the curse of sin and the wretchedness of a life without God, 
and also of the desire for forgiveness of sins and the purifying of the heart, and 
of faith in divine promises, in doctrine and history, is set forth by Luther with 
much impressiveness, especially in his Exposition of the Psalms, which, as the 
“ Pattembook of all 8amts,” depicted the history of his own inward life 

(4) From Luther, compare especially, with regard to this, the exposition of 
Ps XIX (xx ) in the Exegelica opp , Lat cd , Erf, xvi p. 190 f “ Sicut alia 
persona, aba causa, aliud tempus, alms locus in nova lege sunt, ita ct aliud sacn- 
ficium, eadem tamen fides et idem spintus per omnia soecula, loca, opera, per- 
sonas manent Externa variant, interna maneni — Oportetenim ccclesiam ab initio 
mundi adstare Chnsto circumdatam vanctate, ct dispcnsatncem esse multiformis 
gratis Dei secundum divcrsitatem membrorura, temporum, loconim ct causarum, 
quffi mutabiha sint et vana, ipsa tamen una semper eademque perseveret ecclcsia ” 
Grace has many forms, but the Church is one, and Luther would add. So is also 
Church doctnne Luther finds the doctrine of the Oc&vdpu^o^ even in Gen iv. 1 
It IB remarkable that, side by side with his free position toward some of the Old 
Testament wntings, there is a very decided stnetness in regard to the doctnnes 
supposed to lie in the Old Testament From Melanchthon, comp Loci, Corpus 
ref XXI p 800 “Una est perpetua ccclesia Dei inde usque a creatione hominis 
et edita promissione post lapsum Adaj , sed doctnnaj propagatio alias in aliis 
politus fuit Ac prodest considerare senem historne,” etc , — p 801 . “ Nam ut 
sciremus, doctnnam ccclesise solam, primam et veram esse, Dcus singular! bene- 
ficio scnbi perpetuam histonam ab initio voluit et huic libro addidit 
testimoma editis ingentibus miraculis, ut sciremus, unde et quomodo ab initio 
propagata sit ecclesiai doctrina ’’ 

(5) See Luther’s preface to the Old Testament of 1523, Works, Erl ed Ixui p 
8 “ Here (m the Old Testament) shalt thou find the swaddling-clothes and the 

manger in which Christ lies — Poor and of little value arc the swaddling-clothes, 
but dear is Chnst, the treasure that lies in them ’’ 

(0) Comp Luther on Gal iv 2 “ (Chnstus) patnbus in V. T in spintu 

vcniebat, antequam in came appareret Habcbant illi in Spintu Chnstum, in 
quern rcvelandum, ut nos in jam revelatum, credebant, ac mque per cum salvati 
sunt ut nos, juxta illud ‘ Jesus Chnstus hen et hodie idem est ct in saicula ’ 
Gleb xni 8) ’’ 


(7) On the hermeneutical pnnciples of the Reformation theology, we give the 
following additional details — ^The pnnciple that the true meaning of each 
Bcnptural passage is the literal meaning, was taken from Rcuchbn , Luther bad 
spoken sharply against the making of allegoncs, and would tolerate allegones at 
best only as an ornament and setting, as he expressed it To this was added the 
properly theological pnnciple of exposition by the analogia fidei This Protes- 
tant pnnciplc of the anahgia fidei is different from that of the ancient Church In 
tnc latter, the suin of the tradition of doctnne in the apostolic churches formed 
the analoyw of the Reformers was to be drawn from 
so becomes anahgm scriptwra— Senpture should bo ex- 
plained by Scripture This principle is m itself perfectly correct , and to have 
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stated it, 13 one of the greatest merits of Protestant theology But it was not 
properly applied , the unity of the Old and New Testaments was conceived of 
not as produced by a gradually advancing process of development, hut as a 
harmony of doctrine In order to 3 U 8 tify this, and to be able to show the doc- 
tnne to be really taught, it was necessary to use a figurative exegesis This, as 
every one knows, is the kind of exegesis which takes the place of allegonzing 
interpretations, especially in the treatment of prophecy Compare Luther’s pref- 
ace to the Old Testament, Erl ed Ixiii p 23 “Moses is the fountain of all 
wisdom and understanding, out of which welled all that was known, and told by 
all the prophets The New Testament also fiows from it, and is grounded 
therein — If thou wilt interpret well and surely, take Chnst for thee , for He is 
the man to whom alone all refers So, then, in the high priest Aaron see no 
one hut Chnst alone, ’ ’ etc 

(8) Calvm was so much an histoncal expositor in his exposition of the proph- 
ets, that he was reproached later by the Lutheran controversiabsts as the Jvdavz- 
'ing Calvin But in the doctnnal treatment of the Old Testament he took a posi- 
tion as ngorous as that of Luther and Melanchthon, and indeed more so , com- 
pare as the principal passage, the Institutwnes of 1659, u chap 11, “ de differ- 
entia unius testamenti ab altero,” § 1 f There are indeed differences between the 
Old and New Testaments, but they rather refer ad modum admimstratvmis than 
ad mlstantiam , the temporal promises of the Old Testament are a type of the 
heavenly inhentance “ Sub hac peedagogia illos continuit Dommus, ut spintu- 
ales promissiones non ita nudas et apertas ilbs daret, sed terrenis quodammodo 
adumbratas ” Then it is said, § 18 “ In eo elucet Dei constantia, quod eandem 

omnibus scsculis doctnnam tradidit , quem ab initio prsecepit nommis sui cultum, 
IB eo requitendo perseverat Quod extemam formam el modum mutavit in eo non 
se ostendit mutationi obnoxium sed Tiomxnum captui, qu% vanus ac muialnhs est, 
tattnus se attemperavit ’’ 


§11 

THEOLOQICAIi CONCEPTION OP THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE OLDEB PROTESTANT 

THEOLOGY 

The treatment of the Old Testament in the older Protestant theology was 
determined by the principles stated in the last paragraph Because the doc- 
tnnal system of Protestantism sought to support itself wholly on the teach- 
ings of the Bible, the distinction between biblical theology and church doc- 
bines was not earned out after the thread of cecumemco-catholic development 
of doctnne was again taken up The contents of the Senptures were set 
forth -with Btnct regard to the systematic doctrines of the Church, and with- 
^t respect to the historical mnnifoldness of the Senptures themselves The 
d Testament was used in all its parts, ]ust like the New Testament, 
r proofs of doctnne In opposition to the Romish theologians, — e g Bel- 
Brmin, -who now distinguished the doctnne of the Old and New Testaments 
octrina xnchoata and perfecta, and maintained that the mysteries of faith, and 
^pecially the doctnne of the Trinity, were only obscurely and imperfectly con- 
^^ined in the Old Testament, — it was taught on the side of the Protestants, that, 
^respect to fundamental doctnnes, the Old Testament was in no way incomplete, 
f were only repeated more distinctly in the New Testament (comp 

fo^ ° Lutheran theology, Gerhard’s ioci, ed Cotta, vi p 138 (1), on the Ke- 

Reformirte Glauhenslehre, i p 212 f ) This was more 
“P y expressed in the struggle against the Socimans , and the same pomt was 
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also in dispute in the Syncretutic coTttrover&ies Among the pomts which roused 
the Lutheran orthodoxy against George Calixtus, was his denial of the existence 
of the doctrine of the Tnmty m the Old Testament The^rst notable reaction 
against the scholastic treatment of the Old Testament proceeded from the i2«- 
formed theology, which took a wider interest than Lutheranism in the Senptures 
as a whole What is called the system of periods, and still more, the Cocceian 
federal theology, come now into view (2) The former was mainly grounded on 
the Apocalypse, which suggested the division of the history of the Christian 
Church into periods based on the number seven, which several times recurs in the 
book In the Cocceian school this plan of division was extended to the Old Tes- 
tament Cocceius (bom 1603 in Bremen, professor in Leyden 1660, died 1669) 
proceeded in his views on bibhcal theology from the idea of a twofold covenant 
between God and man the first, the covenant of nature and works, was made 
with Adam m his state of innocence , the second, the covenant of grace and 
faith, which came in after the fall, has three dispensations — before the law, 
under the law, and under the gospel Cocceius has the undeniable ment of hav- 

ing energetically defended the theological study of the Scriptures, in opposition 
to scholasticism and the exegetical tradition ruled by it, as well as in opposition 
to a one-sided philological exegesis His prmciples of interpretation also deserve 
favorable recognition The hteral meamng must be given as exactly as possible, 
though with careful attention to the immediate context , but smee the Scripture 
18 an orgamsm, the whole Senpture must always be kept in mmd m the theologi- 
cal explanation of each passage The allegoncal principle of interpretation he 
rejected, but held to the typical teaching of the Old Testament concerning tlie 
Atonement, as distinguished from the atonement actually made as taught in the 
xTew Covenant Indeed, it was one of the most controverted doctnnes of Coc- 
(eius, that (comp Rom ui 25, Heb ix 15) the Old Testament taught only a 
-apecig afiapnav, transviissio peccatorum, but not a real aoemg But the way in 
i\hich Cocceius connected the different dispensations, and confounded the thought 
meant by the Holy Spirit with his oion application to analogous times and occur- 
rences in the Church, led to an arbitrariness of exegesis which has made Cocceian- 
ism proverbial (3) The remarkable manner in which on this sj’stem the history 
of the divine kingdom is embraced m an aitificial schematism maybe seen in 
Giirtler’s Systema theologies propheticcB, 2d cd 1724, (Giirtler makes three great 
periods, the first from Adam to Hoses, the second extendmg to the death of 
Christ, and the third to the end of the world , each of these is divided into 
seven periods, and the numerically corresponding periods in each of the three 
rows of seven are supposed to have also corresponding char acten sties ) Among 
the pupils of Cocceius, the following did special service to biblical theology — 
Momma, J)e vana conditione et sfMu eedesus Dei siib triphci aconomia , the excel- 
lent Witsius, On. the Economy of the Covenants (4), Vitringa, the famous commen- 
tator on Isaiah {De synagoga vetere, Observationes sacrce, and in particular, his 
ypotyposis historvs et eJironologus sacral) Among the opponents of Cocceius we 
name especially Melchior Leydecker (De repvUtea Ederaorum, 1704) Among the 
u cran theologians, Joh Heinnch Majus (Professor in Giessen) was specially 
i^uenced by the Reformed bibhcal theology (CEconamta temporum V T , 1712 , 
Synopsis theologies gudaices, 1608), his Theologia preephetica ex sdectiemhus V T, 
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(rrnatlii, 1710, clftims paTtacular notice, in •wbicli the Theohgia Davidi^ ex psalmts 
appears as a distinct part, and along with it a theohgia Jieaajana, theohgia Jcre- 
miana, and a theohgia prophetica ex mtihus xii mmoribus The arrangement in 
these works, which are not without interest, follows that of the Loci in treatises on 
doctrinal theology (6) 

(1) Gerhard lays down the following propositions Quod ad rem ipsam sive 

mystena fidei attmet, doctnna vetens testamenti nequaguam est imperfecta, siqui- 
dexa. eosdem fundamentalesfidei aiticuhi quos Chnstus et apostoli in novo 

testamento repetunt Quod ad docendi modum attmet, fatemur, queedam fidei 
mystena clarms et dilucidius in novo testamento expressa esse, sed hoc perfec- 
tiom reah mhil quidquam derogat, cum ad perspicmtatem potius pertineat quam 
ad res ipsas cognoscendas 

(2) [Soemus was not disposed to deny the divine ongm of the Old Testa- 
ment, but maintamed that it was not essential for the establishment of Chnstian 
doctrme and possessed only a historical value The connection of the two Testa- 
ments was made m a quite external way to consist chiefly in the fact that certain 
commands (viz , those of a moral nature) were common to both , but beyond this 
a considerable difference was held to exist between the perfect commands and per- 
fect promises of God in the New Testament and the commands and promises found 
in the Old, and it was especially charged upon the Old Testament that it only taught 
temporal rewards and punishments and restricted forgiveness to mere sms of in- 
firmity —Brol ] 

To see how the orthodox view of the Old Testament was confirmed m the 
struggle agamst the Sodnians, compare Diestel, “ Uber die socimanische 
Anschauung vom A. T ,” Jahrl fur dcuts^e Theol 1862, p 700 fL, how, on the 
other side, a path was opened by the Reformed theology for a theology of the 
Old Testament, may be read m Diestel’s “ Studien zur Fcederaltheologie,” m the 
same journal, 188S, p 219 fL 

(8) The main work by Cocceius on this topic is the beautiful httle book, 
Summa doctnncB de fadere et testamento Dei, ed 2, 1664, 68 , note specially the 
preface to this boo^ m order to value its position anght, as well as chapters 
eleventh and twelfth There is nothing to be said against several of his princi- 
ples of interpretation , his theory is better than his practice He has with great 
cle^eas charged exegesis with the task of freeing itself from the bebltlmg style 
of hanging unduly on single texts, and of learning, on the other band, to compre- 
hend the Scriptures as an orgamsm But what was gained on the one side was 
mat on the other by the artificial parallels drawn between the vanous stages of 
revelation, and by the typical exposibon which Cocceius used From this arose 
hat plurahty of senses m interpretation which brought on him the reproach that 
®®old make each passage mean eveivthmg , and from this came such Cocceian 
ns the notion that Isa xxxui 7, “ Behold, their vahant ones shall cry 
a f ambassadors of peace shall weep bitterly,” is a prophecy of the 
nmh of Qustavus Adolphus — Among bis pupils, Witsius and Vitrmga in partic- 
*^^^ed to more prudent paths 

4 1710 work, De (Bconomia foederum Dei cum hominibua, libri quatuor (ed 

^ 1|12), [Eng transl 2 vols . London, 1840], contains what may be called a 
eoio^ of the Old Testament m the first and fourth volumes, and still deserves 
that valued , m the treatment of the types, indeed (iv 6), much 

nrocia ®°d arbitrary prevails, although he seeks to find general rules of 

(The conscientiousness of the wnter appears in such passages as (Ec. 
ne omnibus caute agendum est, yera <jt6pov koI Tp6/iov, 

on® fingamus ex propno corde nostro, horsumve obtorto collo trahamus, 

deberi epectant Injuna Deo et ipsius verbo fit, quando nostns mventis 

ut sapienter aliquid dixisse vel fecisse videatur ) [Prol ] 
ceedfl f ^ ■'"^tmgs of Majus are interestmg in the first place, because he pro- 
to consider separate books of Scripture m their theological import Tbis, 
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indeed, is earned out in an arhficial way, for he simply takes the het of the doe- 
tnnal system as his framework (Hengstenberg has done the same with the 
Psalms) , but it is worth noticmg what a fulness of theological matter is contamed 
in many of the separate biblical books Secondly, it is interestmg to see how 
Majus, in his Theologta prophttica, places a dictAim dasnewm at the head of each 
locuz, which he treats as pertaming to the Old Testament theology, attachmg to 
the interpretation of this leading passage his doctnnal matter , for example, the 
locm of the unity and tnmty of God is headed by Deut vi. 4, “ Hear, O Israel, 
Jehovah our God is one Lord t’’ the locus of the creation by Gen* i 1, In the 
beginning God created,” etc , the hem of sm by Ps, xiv 8, ” They are all gone 
aside,” etc , the hem of Ghnst by Prov viu. 23, the passage on pre-existent 
Wisdom , the hem de eedesm by Ps xlvi. 5 f. 

§12 

CO^CEPnOK Aim tbeaticent of the old testauekt fbom the ekd of the 

BEVEKTEEKTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

In the Lutheran Church, collegia biblica, or topical lectures, became common 
from the end of the seventeenth century onward (e g Schmid, Collegium hblicum, 
Baier, Arudym et 'oindicatio lUust/num script s dictorum) These lectures, which 
contained ezegetico-dogmatical discussions of the most important proof-texts of 
the doctnnes of the Church, gave some impulse to the study of bibheal as 
distinguished from doctrinal theology, but cannot be regarded as of much conse- 
quence The works on the Church history of the Old Testament, as they were 
called, which came out about the same time, are of more value for the theology 
of the Old Testament The most important of these is the Bxstorxa €cdes^astiea 
Helens testamenti of Buddeus, 3d, ed vol iL 1726-29 (1) The biblicism of 
Spener and his school weakened the doctnnal rigor of the prevalent orthodoxy , 
but since the tendency of pietism [under his influence] was directed predominantly 
to practical expositions of Benpture, and the value of the separate portions of the 
Bible was measured by the degree of their adaptation to personal edification, 
pietism could not contribute to Bibhcal Theology as an histoncal science The 
one circumstance which was valuable for prophetic theology was, that Spener 
did justice to the scriptural view of the completion in this world of the kingdom 
of God (2) John Albrecht Bengd, upon the ground of his view of the divine 
kingdom os an ceconomia divina circa mundum universum, circa genus humanum, 
insisted on an organic and histoncal conception of bibhcal revelation with strict 
regard to the dillcrence of its stages The WGrtemberg school, which took its 
ongin from him, regarded as its task not only practical edification from separate 
Bible texts, but especially the awakening of a knowledge of salvation, resting on 
insight into the whole course of the divine kingdom (3) In this connection. 
Boos, Burk, Hiller (4), Oetinger, and others have advanced profound thoughts 
in a plam and simple form. The Leipzig theologian Christian August Crusius is 
nkm to the school of Bengel we name as his chief work the Uypomnemata ad 
ihtohgiam prophelieam, in three volumes (6) Btill the seed scattered by Bengel 
and hSa school found little receptive ground amid the revolution which passed in 
the course of the eighteenth century over German Protestant theology The 
English deism had become powerful in Germany also, and a one-sided subjectiv- 
ism stepped into the place of the scholasticism of Church doctrine Behoving 
only in itself, it admitted that alone to be truth which man, alienated from the 
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Chnstian expenence of sal ration, undertook to evolve from himself. What is 
presented in the Bible as a re\ elation from God ivas explained as simply the 
■work of mdmdual men a\ho undertook to found religions The wntmgs of the 
apologists, Lardnery Warburton, Shvc\ford, Lilienthal {The Good Cause of Ihmne 
Berdatwn, 16 parts) contributed indeed much important matter to the bibhcal 
branches of theology , but they could effect but little in opposition to their op- 
ponents, smee they agreed with them in placing the bibhcal, and in particular 
the Old Testament institutions on the ground of bare utihty (6) This system 
of refemng the plan of the Old Testament revelation to prudential considerations 
of the most tnflmg character which J Spencer (7) in his learned work, J)e 
legibus Eebrmorum ritualibus earumque raUonibus, 1680 (published again by Pfaff, 
1732), and Clencus had introduced, became quite predominant in Germany 
through the works of the learned onentahst of Gottingen, Job David Michaehs, 
■who, m his Commentaries on the Laws of Moses (1770-1776) [London, 1814, 4 vols 
8vo], pressed the theory of utility to the utmost (8) Semler’s tendency has a more 
ethical character He regards that which is serviceable for moral improvement, 
not that which edifies the Christian, as the one thing of importance, and as that 
by which, therefore, in the Holy Scriptures, the divine and the human, the 
material and the immaterial, must be distmguished He mamtains none the less 
that the Bible and Church doctnne [i e the Lutheran theology] contradict each 
other, — a proposition which from his time onward was accepted equally by ration- 
ahsts and supematuralists Thus Bibhcal Theology became completely freed 
from the theology of the Church creeds 

(1) Comp Hengstenberg, * History of the Kingdom of Ood under the Old Testa- 
^nt, 1. p 80 

(2) Comp on this pomt, and part of what follows, Delitzsch, Hie biblisch-pro~ 
Phetische Theologie, ihre Fortbilduna durch Ghr A CrusiusuTidihreneueste Entwicke- 
‘WP, 1845 

(3) Bengel himself wrote nothing on the Old Testament, except as his Ordo 
temporum mcludes the Old Testament We must observe, however, that dis- 
3omted suggestive hmts in connection with the Old Testament are to be found 
scattered everywhere in his numerous writings, also m his * Gnomon to the New 

propositions in opposition to the dogmatism of the period in 
ne Ordo temporum, chap 8, ‘ de futuns in senptura provisis ac revelatis,” 

®^ght especially to be noticed In the second of the hermeneutical rules there 
®eogel states the proposition, which at that time was qmte new (2d ed 
re '' Gradatim Deus in patcfaciendis regni sm mvsteriis progreditur, sive 
ce^ spectentur, sive tempora Opertum tenetur initio, quod deinde apertum 
rnitur Qmd quavis estate datur, id sancti debent amplecti, non plus sumere, 
minus accipere ” ’ 

We h ^^?°^^'^®<f®mchIloos is Bengel’s most eminent pupil Among his works 
^ Qore to mention Fundamenta psychologice ex saaa senptura coUecta, a 

tion remarks , Einleitung in die biblische Oeschichte, 1770 fL (new edi- 

subtl 1876), in a plain popular form, and bkewise offering a wealth of 

of ^o'lght , Exposition of the I^opheeies of Hamel, and others The chief work 
tioTi + Hiller are cited by Dehtzsch, Z c p 10 Compare also the introduc- 

/g, ° Auberlen’s book, Hie TTieosophie Fnedr Christ Oetingers 
hnf i ° compare Debtzsch (I c p Iff), who gives his views m detail, 

^gT^Jues him too highly 

V J in this connection, the argument advanced by Warburton in hia work, Th* 

* These work* are translated In Clark’* Foreign TheoIORlcal Llbrarr 
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indeed, is earned out in an artificial way, for he simply takes the loci of the doc- 
trinal system as his framework (Hengstenberg has done the same with the 
Psalms) , but it is worth noticing what a fulness of theological matter is contamed 
in many of the separate biblical books Secondly, it is interestmg to see how 
Majus, in his Theologxa prophettca^ places a dictum classicum at the head of each 
locus, which he treats as pertaimng to the Old Testament theology, attachmg to 
the interpretation of this leading passage his doctrinal matter , for example, the 
locus of the unity and tnnity of God is headed by Deut, vi 4, “ Hear, 0 Israel, 
Jehovah our God is one Lord 1” the locus of the creation by Gen. i 1, “In the 
beginning God created,” etc , the locus of sin by Ps xiv. 3, “ They are all gone 
aside,” etc , the locus of Christ by Prov vul. 22, the passage on pre-existent 
Wisdom ; the locus de ecclesm by Ps. xlvi. 6 f 

§12 

CONCEPTION AND TBEATMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FEOM THE END OP THE 
SEVENTEENTH TO THE END OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTHBT 

In the Lutheran Church, collegia hiblica, or topical lectures, became common 
from the end of the seventeenth century onward (e g Schmid, Collegium hbltcum , 
Baier, Analysis et uindicaUo lUustnum script s dictorum) These lectures, which 
contained exegetico-dogmatical discussions of the most important proof-texts of 
the doctrines of the Church, gave some impulse to the study of bibhcal as 
distinguished from doctrinal theology, but cannot be regarded as of much conse- 
quence The works on the Church history of the Old Testament, as they were 
called, which came out about the same time, arc of more value for the theology 
of the Old Testament The most important of these is the Eistona eedesiastiea 
vetens testamenii of Buddeus, 8d, ed vol u 172G-29 (1) The bibhcism of 
Spener and his school weakened the doctnnal ngor of the prevalent orthodoxy , 
but since the tendency of pietism [under his influence] was directed predommantly 
to practical expositions of Scripture, and the value of the separate portions of the 
Bible was measured by the degree of their adaptation to personal edification, 
pietism could not contribute to Bibhcal Theology as an historical science The 
one circumstance which was valuable for prophetic theology was, that Spener 
did ]ustice to the scriptural view of the completion in this world of the kmgdom 
of God (2) John AV/reckt Bengel, upon the ground of his view of the divine 
kmgdom as an aconomia divina circa mundum umversum, circa genus humanum, 
insisted on an organic and historical conception of biblical revelation with stnet 
regard to the difference of its stages The Wiirtemberg school, which took its 
ongin from him, regarded as its task not only practical edification from separate 
Bible texts, but especially the awakening of a knowledge of salvation, resting on 
insight mto the whole course of the divine kingdom (8) In this connection, 
Boos, Burk, Bbller (4), Oetinger, and others have advanced profound thoughts 
m a plam and simple form The Leipzig theologian Christian August Crusius is 
akm to the school of Bengel we name as his chief work the Uypomnemata ad 
theologiam prophetveam, in three volumes (6) Still the seed scattered by Bengel 
and his school found little receptive ground amid the revolution which passed in 
the course of the eighteenth century over German Protestant theology The 
English deism had become powerful in Germany also, and a one-sided subjectiv- 
ism stopped into the place of the scholasticism of Church doctrine Behoving 
only in itself, it admitted that alone to be truth which man, alienated from the 
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Chnstian experience of salvation, undertook to evolve from himself, "Wliat is 
presented in the Bible ns a rc\ elation from God was explained as simply the 
work of individual men who undertook to found religions The wmtmgs of the 
apologists, Lardner, Warhurtm, Shvelford, Lilienthal {The Good Cause of J>mn^ 
delation, 16 parts) contributed indeed much important matter to the bibbcal 
branches of theology , but they could effect but little in opposition to their op- 
ponents, since they agreed with them in placing the bibbcal, and in particular 
the Old Testament institutions on the ground of bare utibty (6) This system 
of referring the plan of the Old Testament revelation to prudential considerations 
of the most triflmg character which J Spencer (7) in his learned work, J)e 
legibus Hebraorum riiuedibus earumque rationxbm, 1686 (published again by Pfaff, 
1732), and Clencus had introduced, became quite predominant in Germany 
through the works of the learned onentalist of Gottingen, Joh David Michaelis, 
who, in his Commentaries on the Laws of Moses (1770-1776) [London, 1814, 4 vols 
8vo], pressed the theory of utility to the utmost (8) Semler’s tendency has a more 
ethical character He regards that which is serviceable for moral improvement, 
not that which edifies the Christian, as the one thing of importance, and as that 
by which, therefore, in the Holy Scriptures, the dmne and the human, the 
inatenal and the immaterial, must be distinguished He maintains none the less 
that the Bible and Church doctrine [i e the Lutheran theology] contradict each 
other, — a proposition which from his time onward was accepted equally by ration- 
ahsts and supernaturalists Thus Biblical Theology became completely freed 
from the theology of the Chiurch creeds 

(1) Comp Hengstenberg, * Exstory of the Kingdom of Qod under the Old Testa- 
ment, 1 p 80 

(2) Comp on this point, and part of what follows, Delitzsch, Eie biblisch-pro- 
phetische Theologie, ihre Fortbildung durch Ohr A Crusiusundihreneueste EntwidLe- 
iung, 1845 

(3) Bengel himself wrote nothing on the Old Testament, except as his Ordo 

includes the Old Testament We must observe, however, that dis- 
lointed suggestive hmts in connection with the Old Testament are to be found 
scattered everywhere in his numerous writings, also in his * Gnomon to the New 
Testament, etc The propositions in opposition to the dogmatism of the period in 
the Ordo temporum, chap 8, ‘ de futuns in senptura provisis ac revelatis,” 
ought especially to be noticed In the second of the hermeneutical rules there 
given, Bengel states the proposition, which at that time was qmte new (2d ed 
p 257) “ Gradatim Deus in patefaciendis regni sui mvsteniB progreditur, sive 

res ipsas spectentur, sive tempora Opertum tenetur initio, quod deinde ape) turn 
cemitur Quod quavis atate datur, id sancti debent amplecti, non plus sumere, 
non rmnuB accipere ” 

(4) Magnus FnedenchRoos IS Bengel’s most eminent pupil Among his works 
we have here to mention Fundamenta psychohgias ecc saeia senptura coUecta a 
work rich in fine remarks , Einleitung in die liblische Oeschichte, 1770 ff (new edi- 
tion, Stuttgart, 1876), in a plain popular form and hkewise offering a wealth of 
subtle thought , Exposition of the Prophecies of Damd, and others iSie chief work 
of Burk and Hiller are cited by Debtzsch, Z c p 10 Compare also the introduc- 
tion to Auberlen’s book, Eie Theosophie Pnedr Christ Oetingers 

(6) On Crusius compare Debtzsch (Z c p Iff), who gives his views m detail 
but values him too highly ’ 

(6) In this connection, the argument advanced by Warburton in his work, The 

* These works are translated In Clark’s Foreign Theological Library 
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Dimne Legation of Mom, is best known Morgan had urged against the divine 
ongxn of the Mosaic religion, the want of faith in immortality and retnbution 
atter death , Warburton argued, on the contrary, that just because, under a com- 
mon providence, civil government cannot be maintained without the behef m future 
rewards and pumshments, the Jewish state must have been ruled by a special 
providence, because in the Mosaic religion this faith was wanting, — Samuel 
Bhuckford is a quite similar instance* The Deists had declared the Mosaic service 
of offerings to be unreasonable , now Shuckford argued that, because the wor- 
ship of God by offerings could not have been amved at by mere reason (for “ I 
cannot see upon what thread or train of thinking they could possibly be led to 
make atonement for their sms, or acknowledgments for the divine favors, by the 
oblations or expiations of any sorts of sacrifice it is much more reasonable to 
think that God Himself appomted this worship ”), the Lord God must Himself 
have set up this service Sacred and Profane History of the World Connected, 
1808, 1 p 84, comp p 79 , the first ed appeared in 1727) — The chief work (in 
German) on the history of English Deism is by Lechler, 1847 , [in Engbsh by 
Leland, View of Dexslic^ Writers see also Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought, 
1863 ] 

(7) Spencer’s view on the Mosaic ntual law is expressed completely and con- 
cisely in his Dmertatio de Urim, sec xii (ed Pfaff, p 974), in the following 
sentences “ Vensinule est ntuum Mosaicorum partem multo maximam ex hoc 
tnplici fonte raanasse (1) e monbus quibusdam rebgiosis, qmbus patnarcharum 
exempla et antiquitatis supremse canities reverentiam concibarant — (2) Quidam 
ntus et leges Mosaic® e malis sseculi monbus, ut bon® leges solent, nascebantar 
Gum enim Israelitarum mores post cumtatem diuturnam in ^gypto contractam 
ad rectum duci, nisi in contranum flcctendo, non potuennt , leges ntusque 
multos cum monbus ohm receptis e diametro pugnantes instituit Deus — (3) Alii 
onginem petiere e consuetudine aliqua, quee apud AS^yptios et alios e vicino pop- 
uloB inveteravit , quam Deus integram pffine reservavit Israehtis, ut eorum animos 
Bibi conciliaret, qui gentium monbus assueverant, et iis ingenia sua penitus 
immiscuisaent ” — What is charactenstic of Spencer’s conception of Mosaism hes 
pnncipally in what is said in number 8. The subtilty which the age was fond^ of 
ascribing to founders of rebmons is transferred to God Himself (To this Witsius 
has repbed weU, in his .Mgyptiaca, Amst 1683, bb ui cap xiv , directed 
against Marsham’s Canon C^romeus, and Spencer’s Hiss de Urim et Thummim) 

“ God appears as a Jesuit, who makes use of bad means for reachmg a good 
aim” (Bahr) 

(8) Hengstenberg has given a thorough cntique of the three last named works 

In his Genuineness of the Pentateuch i pp 8-17 (9) On Semler, compare Diestel’s 

essay in the Jahrb fUr Deutsche Theol 1867, p 471 fi , “ Zur WflrdigungSemlers ” 
Bernier’s merits be more in the department of the history of doctnne, not so 
much m the Old Testament 

pRG’rkRTY or 

RlTCHit O. PETERSON § 18 

niHE OF A nreiilCAL theologt distikct fkom dogmatic teeathent of the 

OLD TESTAMENT BT BATIONALISM, AND BT THE NEWEB HI8T0K7 AND 
PHUiOSOPHT Of’ BELIGION (1). 

John Phibp Gabler in his academic oration, De gusto discnmine theologws hiblica 
et dogmatica, 1787, is regarded as tho first who distinctly spoke of Bibbcal 
Theology as an histoncal science The name, mdeed, is older, but was used to 
denote sometimes a collection of proof-texts for dogmatic theology, sometimes a 
popular system of doctrine and ethics, sometimes a systematic statement of bibli- 
cal doctnne independent of the dogmatic theology of the Church, and designed 
to serve in cnticising the latter. The moat important book of the laot-named 
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class IS Zachanae’s Biblical Theology, 4 parts, 177S-75 (2) — Gabler, on the other 
hand, defined the Tvork of Biblical Theology as the statement of “ the religious 
ideas of Scripture as an historical fact, so as to distinguish the different times 
and subjects, and so also tlie different stages in the development of these ideas ” 
— This necessarily demanded the separation of Old and New Testament theology 
A separate discussion of each was next given by Lorenz Bauer, Professor of the 
Doctnne of Reason and of Onental Languages at Altorf (Theology of the Old 
Testament, 1796 , Appendices to the work, 1801) (3) But the interest in 
the histoncal treatment of the subject was not accompanied by an equal endeavor 
to penetrate into the contents of the Old Testament The “ vulgar rationahsm” 
of the penod of which Bauer is a representative, was neither stimulated, by the 
suggestions of Lessing (4) and Kant (6), to grasp the educational character of the 
Old Testament, nor did it learn from Herder to appreciate its literary beauty 
The chief aim was to eliminate everything which could be called temporary, 
such as form, orientalism and so forth, and thus to dilute the essential contents 
of the Bible and reduce them to a few very ordinary commonplaces The super- 
ficiahty of this process is m great measure shared by the unfinished work of 
Qramberg, Critical History of the Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, 1829-80 
Baumgarten Cnisius’s Outlines of Biblical Theology, 1828 (which gives up the 
separation of Old and New Testament theology), and Daniel v Coelln’s Biblical 
Theology (1836, 2 vols ), are the first works that mark the transition to a thorough 
treatment of our subject The hints respecting a treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment as an organic history, which had been offered by Herder (6) mainly under 
stimulus from Hamann, were taken up by De Wette with discriminating appre- 
ciation. But in his Christ Bogmatik, which is controlled by the philosophy of 
Fnes (8d ed 1881), this view is not earned through (7) Of recent theologians, 
Lmbreit has most fully accepted the standpoint of Herder, developmg it m a 
positive direction (Practical Commentary on the Old Testament Prophets, 1841 ff , 
^n, a contribution to Old Testament Theology, 1868 , The Hpistle to the Romans ex- 
pounded on the basis of the Old Testament, 1866) Ewald, m his History of the 
People of Israel (four vols of the seven belong to the Old Testament, 8d ed 1864 
fi , and with these goes the volume on the Antiquities of Israd, 8d ed 1876), has 
interwoven with his narrative a full accoimt of the growth of the Old Testament 
rehgion, but his vague notion of revelation does not raise him essentially above 
the rationalistic method which he despises , yet this diffusely wntten work con- 
tains, along -with much that is arbitrary, much also that is excellent and suggestive 
The new phase into which the study of the history of religion has entered in 
the present century, mainly through the influence of Creuzer, has exerted a con- 
siderable influence on the treatment of the Old Testament The attempts to 
throw hght on the traditions of Genesis and the institutions of Moses, from the 
comparative history of rehgion, have especially been numerous , cf Buttmann’s 
^ylhologus, and several essays of Baur in the TQbinger Zeitschnft fUr Theologie 
(8) Kaiser m his Biblical Theology (1818, 2 vols ), proposed to treat the whole 
ihhcal rehgion “m accordance with a free theological position, giving it its 
place in cntico-comparative general history and m umversal rehgion ” But the 
comparative method is applied so wholly out of measure and rule, especially in 
0 first volume, that the author himself subsequently passed sentence upon his 
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own book The chief defect in this comparison of religions was a too great de- 
pendence on outward resemblances without a sufficiently deep perception cf the 
specific peculiarities of the religions compared The characteristic idea of each 
religion was taken mainly from Schleiermaeher and Hegel, both of whom had 
failed to do justice to the specific connection of the Old and New Testaments , 
hile Schclling’s philosophy of revelation, on the other hand, does recognize the 
specific relation of the Old Covenant to Chnstiamty, in spite of the fact that the 
philosopher regards the basis and immediate presuppositions of the Old Testa- 
ment as identical with those of heathenism, and represents the rehgion of the Old 
Covenant not as exempt from the mythological process, but as working through 
it (9) The Old Testament was viewed from the standpoint of Hegel, by Rust 
{Philosophy and Christianity, 2d ed 1833), Vatke {Religion of the Old Testament, 
1835 , only the first part was published in point of form the work is very 
finished), and Bruno Bauer {Religion of the Old Testament, 2 vols 1838), but from 
the same philosophical standpoint the two last named came to entirely opposite 
results (10) 

(1) Specially valuable for the history of Biblical Theology, since the end of 
last century, is the above-cited essay of Schmid, “ on the value and position of 
the Biblical Theology of the New Testament in our time,” Tub Zedschr f Theol 
1838, p 125 ff 

(2) Zachanae discusses the doctrmes of the Old Testament at length, but they 
are seldom treated in a purely histoncal manner («{/,§ 81, etc ) 

(3) Lorenz Bauer wrote on [nearly] all the departments of Old Testament study 
(not only on bibhcal theology, but on — Hermeneutica, sacia V T , Introduction to 
the Old Testament Antiquities, and Uistory of the Hd/rew Nation), and wrote com- 
mentaries on some of the Old Testament books The applause with which these 
writings of a theologian who made the Old Testament ” readable” were greeted, 
appears from the reviews in the theological journal of Ammon and Haenlem 
("afterward of Gabler) He may be viewed, therefore, as a leading representa- 
tive of the rationabstic treatment of the Old Testament at that penod Tlie 
historical process by which he gets at the successive development of religion is to 
distinguish the doctnne (1) of Genesis, (2) of the other books of the Pentateuch 
(3) of the book of Joshua, (4) of Judges, and so on — fourteen divisions in all 
This IS enough to show how external is his apprehension of the historic devel- 
opment The critical treatment consists in judging the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment from the principles of the most commonplace intelligence, and sometimes in 
condemning them as superstitious or immoral , or at times the weaker philoso- 
phj of the Hebrews” is treated with more indulgence, or we are told that this 
was “ the extent of the religious enlightenment of the Hebrews ” [Prol ] 

(4) In his work on The Edijoution of the Human Race 

(5) K mt’s work, Religion vnthin the Limits of Pure Reason, which is regarded as 
the starting-point of the modern philosophy of religion, takes notice, though 
but briefly, of the Old Testament Kant asserted the relative necessity of a 
positive religion The absolute demand of the moral law that the radical evil must 
be overcome bj what is good, can be accomplished in mankind as a whole only bv 
the founding of an ethical community in which the moral law becomes the general 
pnnciplc But such an ethical society can be founded only by a religion which, 
in order to the visible manifestation of the ethical commonwealth, must take 
statutory shape, since men always desire a confirmation through the senses of the 
truths taught by reason But a statutory law’ must be prescribed under divine 
authority it is the vehicle of the religion of reason by which man must train 
himself to free morality — One would suppose that these propositions opened the 
way in an unexpected manner for the philosophic apprehension of Mosaism , but 
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Kant made no sucli application of them He had a strong antipathy to the Old 
Testament, under the idea that the la^w of Moses contains not moral, but mere 
pohtical precepts — does not prescribe moral disposition as a motive , and that 
the Old Testament has no doctnne of immortality, and is confined to a smgle 
nation [Prol ] 

(6) Special reference is due to Herder’s ieiiers on the Study of Theology ^ cf. 
e g the 18th letter m vol is of his rebgious and theological works The lead- 
ing proposition which Herder there states is “ The whole Old Testament rests 
on an ever fuller development of certam prinutive promises, images, results, and 
their whole combined sen^e — their ever wider and more spiritual purpose the 
New Testament was therefore a fulfillmg of the Old, as the kernel appears when 
all the shells and husks that hid it are stripped off. They were stripped off 
gradually^ and with ever increasing delicacy, till Christ appeared , and they shall 
yet be umversally recogmzed as havmg one ^vine end, when He shall come with 
His kingdom ” 

(7) Of De "Wette’s writings we have here specially to mention two mgemous 
essays, — his“ Contribution to the Characteristic Features of Hebraism,” in Creu- 
zer and Daub’s Btudten; and a paper on “ The Symbolico-typical kmd of teach- 
ing m the Epistle to the Hebrews,” in the theolc^cal Zeitschnft, edited by him 
m association with Schleiermacher and Lucke Here we find such statements as 
the foUowmg “ As every phenomenon in tune is mterwoven with the time that 
precedes and follows, so Christianity proceeded from Judaism — The whole Old 
Testament is one great prophecy, one ^eat type of that which was to come, and 
IS to come,” etc But m De Wette’s Biblical Dogmatics this view recurs only m 
general statements (particularly § 211) In the anthropological introduction to 
this book, the idea of religion is determined according to the philosophy of Fries 
This idea is then apphed to the religious contents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments Everythmg in them which does not square with the utterances and laws 
of the ideal rational faith, and of rehgious sentiment, is excluded or regarded 
as clad m a foreign garb, and only what remains is accepted as belongmg to the 
true essence of reh^on (§ 60, 61) In this process, the Old and the New Testa- 
ment are to be carefully distinguished, but also to be compared with each other 
(§ 681 — ^It appears from his essay on “ the exposihon of the Psalms for edifica- 
tion’’ ffiasle, 1836), that De Wetto regarded the development of the views ex- 
pressed in these essays as belonging not to scientific theology, but to the practi- 
cal treatment of the Old Testament for ends of edification [Prol ] 

(8) To this head belong especially Baur’s essays ” on the original meaning of 
the Passover and Circumcision,” and “ the Hebrew Sabbath and the national 
festivals of the Mosaic cultus” — ^both in the Tub Zeitschr f Theol 1882 In 
the former essay Baur states the standpoint of his mvestigation thus ” Mosaism 
must be viewed as a great rehgious reform , the renewal and restoration of a 
purer rebgion periodically darkened and threatened by stall greater darkness and 
decay H contams many elements accepted by tradition from primeval anti- 
fimty , and the further these elements he beyond the strictly limited sphere of 
Mosaism, the more clearly do they point back to a freer and wider region of re- 
ligion, in which the later polytheism also shares — to a common primeval rebgion, 
from which special forms of rebgion proceeded and subsequently separated ” 
[Prol ] 

(9) On Schleiermacher, cf § 8, note 3 , on Schelhng, cf Adolf Planck, Sedicb- 
ling's Posthumous WbriU, and their Im^tance for Theology and Philosophy, 1868 

(10) Hegel, who it is well known distinguishes rebgion into three stages, the 
religion of nature, the rebgion of the spiritual individuabty and the absolute 
rebgion, makes the Jewish religion, together with the Greek and Roman, the 
second stage An organic relation of Judaism to Chnstiamty is consequently reo- 
ogmzed , for the pre-Ohnstian forms of rebgion are only the individual parts of 
religion, which in its totality appears in the absolute rebgion, Chnstiamty 
Judaism, like the other rebgions before Ohnst, is an essential presupposition of 
Chnstiamty, for which the Old Testament really contains a preparation But 
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Judaism thereby stands in no specific connection with Christianity, at least in 
none closer than the Greek and Roman religions, which in one aspect appear to 
be supenor to it — Bruno Bauer, indeed {Zeitschnft fur Speculative Thed i p 
250) endeavored from the standpoint of the Hegelian philosophy of rehgion, to 
point out a closer positive connection between Judaisnuand^ Christianity , but 
this standpoint has not earned him beyond the view that the Old Testament re- 
ligion stands in such a relation to the Greek and Roman religions that each is a 
negation of the one-sidedness and narrowness of the other, and from this inter- 
nal process Chnstiamty came into being Yatke thinks, though scarcely in the 
sense of his master (He^el), that no parallel at all can be drawn between the Jew- 
ish and the Roman religions, but still holds fast to the view that Chnstiamty 
stands in the same relation to the Jewish and the beatlien rehgions On the 
other hand, we must confess that Stuhr takes a more correct view of the peculiar- 
ities of Judaism, although there are vabd objections to his psychological 
arrangement of the steps of rehgion, according to which heathenism is regarded 
as the reh^on of feeling, or of immediate cognition , Judaism, of understanding 
and reflection, and Chnstiamty, of reason. [Prol ] 


§14a 

THEOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAilEOT? IH THE EABLIEB BTJPEBHATUBAL- 
I8M, AND IN THE MOST EECENT LITERATUBE 

For a long time, mpematuraXim. did comparatively httle for Old Testament 
theology. In only a few treatises is a living histoncal view of revelation to be 
foimd, as in the work of Seas, who aims chiefly to show that revelation proceeds 
on a plan (1) More important is MenJeen {Attempt at a Guide to B^-imtructum. 
in the Eoly Scripture^ 8d ed. 1838 — a kmd of biblical dogmatics), who in part 
cames forward the line of thought found in Bengel (2) In general, the theo- 
logical use of the Old Testament by the so-called rational mipematuralvstt was con- 
fined partly to the proof of the general doctrines of the Christian religion from pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, partly to the use of the Old Testament prophecies for 
the defence of revelation In the latter respect, the chief point treated of was 
the citatioos in the New Testament, which, however, were defended often with- 
out fixed principles as to the relation of prophecy and fulfilment (8) Of the 
writers of this school Bteudel alone has given a complete exhibition of Old 
Testament Theology (4) . Although he acknowledges the necessity of studying the 
Old Testament word in its internal connection with the history of salvation, his 
book 18 confined to a systematic statement of the rebgious teachings of the Old 
Testament *, and the progress of religious knowledge in the Old Testament is ex- 
hibited not as an organic development, but more from the outside as the gradual 
filling up of & framework ^ven from the first (6) 

The first to exert a decisive influence on the theological treatment of the Old 
Testament was Hengstenberg, mainly by bis Ohnstology of the Old Testament (8 
vols , 1st ed 1829-85, 2d ed. rewritten, 1854-67) , [Eng. transL 4 vols ] With 
all its one-sidedness, or even partly because of its marked one-sidedness, this book 
made an epoch The position which Hengstenberg first took in treating the Old 
Testament, and which he never except partially relinquished, is essentially that 
of the old Protestant theology , for while not accepting all the tenets of the 
latter, he yet very distmctly aimed at finding all the fundamental New Testament 
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doctrines in the Old Testament, not in a process of growth, but ready made (6) 
With this was naturally umted a spmtualizing tendency m his explanation of the 
prophecies, which failed to do full 3 U 8 tice to the historical facts (7) Hengsteu- 
berg deserves the credit, however, of having been the first to revive m Germany 
a strong rehgious and theological interest in the Old Testament After his death 
appeared the History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament^ edited from 
hib lectures, 1869-71 [Eng transl 2 vols 1871-2] The standpomt of Hengsten- 
berg’s cnticism is also that of E R Hasse m his History of the Old Covenant 
(published posthumously, Leipzig 1863), a book full of matter, but which does 
not go into details as to the Old Testament doctrine In this respect HSvemick’s 
Lectures on Old Testament Theology serve as a supplement to the book These 
lectures (posthumously pubbshed by Hahn, 181:8, and again, with notes and val- 
ual^le additions by H Schultz, in 1868) state only the doctrines of the Old 
Testament, and these not completely, but conlam much that is very good 
It still remamed to exhibit the whole course of the Old Testament history of 
salvation m its orgamc continuity, and with due regard to the progressive mutual 
relation between the word of revelation and the events of history This task was 
undertaken by J Chr K Hofmann, Prophecy and Fulflment in the Old and New 
Testaments, 2 vols 1841-44 In opposition to Hengstenberg’s refusal to recog- 
nize the historical gradation in the Old Testament, Hofmann bnngs to view the 
progressive connection of prophecy with history , but in domg so, gives in a one- 
sided manner the revealing word such a secondary relation to the revealing 
events, as often to throw the former mto the background The relation 
between the word and the events of revelation was afterward presented more cor- 
rectly in Hofmann’s Schrftbeweis, which contams a senes of very valuable contn- 
butions to the theology of the Old Testament (8) 


(1) The chief production of Hess here to be noticed w, On the Kingdom of 
God , an Attempt to sketch the Plan of the Divine Institulnons and Revelations, ’ ’ 
2 vols 1781 A subsequent abndgment of the book is entitled Bvbstance of the 
Poctnne of the Kingdom of God, 1814 , well characterized by Hengstenberg in 
™ History of the Kingdom of God, n p 85 f 

(2) Menken published the results of his bibhcal mquines not m a form stnctly 
scientific, but in a somewhat elevated popular style He may be said to have 
regarded it as his life-work to investigate and elucidate the course of revelation , 
form the demonstration of the way m which the history of Gkid’s kmgdom forms 
a close harmonious whole, he correctly saw the best defence of the Bible By 
ms expositions, at once clear and deep, be ahke opposed mystical fantasies and 
^^‘^hstic and supematuralistic superfciahty No doubt he was Mmself one- 
Bidei and m particular was led away by his opposition to the Church doctrine 
of the atonement to an extremely forcra explanation of several passages (com- 

ospeciaUy in his Attempt, etc , chap vL, Appendix B, on the doctrme of 
oe Atonemen^and C, on Isa hu ^ , but it is not to be forgotten that Menken’s 
of Hod’shohness, and its connection with his theory of the atonement, con- 
ined an element of truth neglected in the theories he opposed So, too, we may 
ua reason to object in important points to the essays (bo^ring specially on Old 
ostament theolo^) upon the Irrazen serpent (Bremen, 1829), and on. faith and the 
^rine of etemallife in the Old Testament (Appendix to chap v of the Attempt ) , 
r We cannot deny to these mvestigations, as a whole, the praise of bemg 
and carefully considered [Ihol ] 

tivel Testament was expoimded now hterally, now figura- 

just as the citation seemed to demand ; a tortuous process, of which 
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Schleiermacher might well say, “ The effort to prove Christ in this manner from 
the prophecies I can never regard as a work to be delighted in” (2d letter to 
Lucke, m vol u of his collected theological works, p. 620) 

(4) Lectures on Old Testament Theology, delivered by Steudel, edited after his 
death by me, Berlin 1840 (cf my notice of the book in Tholuck’s Litt Ameiger, 
1843) In further illustration of the views in this work are several monographs 
by Steudel, among which the most valuable are the essays against the views of 
Hegel and Rust as to Judaism “ Glances at the Old Testament Revelation,” in 
the Tiih Zeitschrift fur Theol 1835 

(6) A passage, specially charactenstic of Steudel’s position, is found, Z c p 
66 “In the beginning the consciousness of God, and of man’s relation to Him, 
presents itself in the most general way We cannot expect here to find man 
otherwise than with a limited vision, as the child has a limited vision , but the 
framework, as it were, is already there, and ever as the vision grows more ex- 
tended, religious knowledge becomes richer ” To the same purport it is urged, 
p 67, that from “ the sum of divinely revealed truth” must be stripped off what 
IS imperfect in the form, which is a consequence only of the imperfection of the 
nursling, not of the nurturer — ^Although the principle of a divme tuition here 
set forth is perfectly legitimate, every one can see that the feature by which the 
law was Ttaidayuyhq ctf Xpiardv has not justice done to it But even apart from 
this, the whole idea that in the New Testament the cognitions of truth contained 
in the Old are only, as it were, stripped of certain imperfect forms, and on the 
other side increased by further knowledge, is utterly untenable Such an idea 
ascribes to the Old Testament both too much and too little Too much, for we 
are bold to assert that there is not one biblical doctnne which is fully unfolded 
in the Old Testament, and therefore transferred to the New Testament without 
further development, as a complete thing by itself and too little, smce the New 
Testament gives no wholly new doctnne , but, on the contrary, the truth of the 
gospel has a corresponding preparation in the Old Testament m all its compass 
and all its parts Compare also my article “ Steudel,'''' in Herzog’s Real-EncyUop 

(6) This was demanded of Hengstenberg by his strong faith in revelation, 
which repudiated every concession made to rationalism, and by the common- 
sense character of the man, which in all thmgs pressed for firm final results 
This charactenstic comes out most strongly in the first volume of the first edition 
of his Ohristology , especially in the sections on “ The Godhead of the Messiah 
in the Old Testament,” and “The Suffenng Messiah in the Old Testament 
In the former essay, the wliole doctnne of the God-manhood of the Messiah and 
the inner distinctions of the divine essence (the difference between the revealed 
and hidden God) is transferred to the Old Testament The difference between 
the Old and New Testaments on this point {I c p 250) is supposed to be only 
that the latter doctrine is less prominent in the Old Testament, because before 
the Logos became flesh, the Revealer, and He whom He revealed, were, as it 
were, lost in one another — But the true view is, that till the Logos became flesh, 
the real incarnation of God and therefore also the inner distinction in the divine 
essence could not be revealed at all , for the acts of God and Hjs testinumy are 
not outside of but in each other, mutually conditioning each other The Old 
Testament reaches, on the one hand, to the temporary descent of God into visibil- 
ity in the Angel of the Lord , on the other side, it struggles after the apprehen- 
sion of the Messiah in a divine fulness of life and divine digmty But the Angel 
of the Lord always returns into the divine essence , and though the Spii^ of 
Jehovah rests on the Messiah, Jehovah Himself remains transcendent to Him 
The real union of God and man is therefore aimed at in the Old Testament , but 
the Old Testament contams only the movement toward this umon, and therefore 
does not contain an anticipation of the knowledge of it (See my review of 
Httvermck’s cntical investigations on Darnel, in Tholuck’s Lit Anz^er for 
1842) In other words, in respect to this doctnne, Hengstenberg understands 
the unity of the two Testaments to mean, that the New Testament doctnne is 
found in the Old Testament as a complete, finished prophecy, though perhaps 
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“less prominent but the true meaning is rather that the New Testament is 
growing in the Old, and therefore is in the Old only in the sense in which the 
higher developments of every organism are contained in germ and type in its 
lower stages [Prol ] — In later years, Hengstenberg partly drew back from this 

standpomt , compare also what is said by him in the introduction to his BisUry 
of the Kingdom of Ood, etc , i p 19, in answer to these objections 
(7 and 8) Compare my article “ Weissagung” in Herzog’s RealSncyldofiedie^ 
xvii p 650 fi Of recent books, the following may be mentioned Samuel Lutz, 
Biblical Dogmatics, posthumously edited by Rudolf Ruetschi, with a preface by 
Prof Dr Schneckenburger, Pforzheun, 1847, especially in the second part , 
“ Histonco-dogmatical Discussion of the Biblical Statement of the Divine Dis- 
pensation of Grace in Israel,” Ed NSgelsbach, The Ood-man, the Fundamental 
Idea of Revelation in its Unity and Sxstoi'ia Development, vol i , The Man of Nature, 
1856, unfortunately earned no further than Noah Important contnbutions to our 
subject are found m Kurtz, * Nistory of the Old Covenant, 3 vols , 2d ed 1868—58 , 
Auberlen, * Divine Revelation, an apologetical Essay, 2 vols 1864 , Dehtzsch, 
* System of Biblical Psychology, 2d ed 1862 Hupfeld’s Commentary on the Psalms 
contams notes valuable for the understanding of the Old Testament Numerous 
monographs will be referred to in the course of the book 


§145 
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[Of the learned works in this department recently issued, one of the most im- 
portant is the Old Testament Theology ot H Schultz, 3 vols 1869, a second edi- 
tion of which appeared in one vol in 1878 The rebgion of the Old Testament 
IS regarded as the religion of revelation in its gradual progress, the religion of 
redemption commg into being, in distinction from redemption completed, as it is 
m Chnstiamty The special revelation which hes at the basis of both the Old 
and the New Testament religion is recognized as corresponding to the special 
connection of the two Hence, while it is strongly affirmed on the one hand 
that the Old Testament rehgion is historically conditioned and prepaied by the 
general prior development of mankind, and especially by tne religious develop- 
ment of the Semites, and also that it follows historical laws in its further advance, 
the firm position on the other hand is taken, that its origin and development are 
by no means to be explained as barely proceeding from historical relations, but 
from revelation in the special historical sense of the word Still it must be con- 
fessed that Schultz’s idea of revelation is burdened by an unbibhcal restriction 
(cf § 6, note 2) 

H Ewald, in his comprehensive work, The Doctrine of the Bible concerning Ood, 
oj' Theology of the Old and New Testaments, 4 vols , Leipsic, 1871-76, believing 
"^ith the Christian Church in all ages, “ that the books of the two Testaments as 
Holy Senpture constitute an mseparable unity in respect to their contents and 
aim,” but keeping in view also the difference both betwmen the two Testaments and 
the individual books, exhibits the unity of doctrine in the Old and the New Testa- 
*aents He regards revelation, on which all rehgion, and especially the rehgion 
of the Bible rests, as the illumination of the human spirit, in its seareh after God, 
^th new rehgious thoughts and intuitions On this view revelation is rather an 

* Thefle irorbs are tranBlated in Clark’B Foreign Theological Llhraiy 
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achievement of the human mind than a thmg received It looks more like a 
psychological phenomenon than as an act of God F Hitzig, m his posthumous 
Lectures on Biblical Theology and Meseiamc Prophecy in the Old Testament^ Karls- 
ruhe, 1880, holds, in distinction from this, that there is no need of a special reve- 
lation He conceives the God of Israel to be the product of human reflection rest- 
ing upon the basis of a religion held by Arab nomads, and the religion of Israel 
as the creation of the Hebrew mind, “ constituted from the beginmng for the 
true rehgion ” 

What is usually styled the Graf hypothesis, according to which the pnestly 
legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch is a post-exihc production, 
belongmg to the age of Ezra and Hehemiah, would, if it were proved to be cor- 
rect, be followed by sweeping results, because it would entirely revolutionize the 
received view of the histoncal progress of the rehgion of Israel This hypothesis, 
advanced or suggested by Vatke and Keu§s, was further elaborated by Graf in 
his work^ The Historical Boots of the Old Testament (Leipsic, 38GC) , and more 
recently J Wellhausen’s Exstory of Israel, vol i (Berhn, 1878), has won many 
adherents to the view that “ the Mosaic law is not the point of departure for the 
history of ancient Israel, but for the history of Judaism — that is, of the sect 
which survived the people annihilated by the Assynans and Chaldeans ’ The 
latest work in which the attempt is made to cany out this view is the EMory 
of the Sacred Writings of the Old Testament, by E Eeuss, Brunswick, 1881-82 
In adopting this hypothesis, Bernhard Duhm, in his Theology of the Prophets as 
the Foundation for the Internal History of the Betelopment of the Israelitish Beligion 
(Bonn, 1875), undertook, by an investigation of the contents of the prophetical 
books, to get a view of the ongm of prophecy without the basis of the pnestly 
legislation of the Pentateuch (1) The important contributions recently made to 
the history of rehgion, especially by Egyptology and Assyriology, promise to be- 
come fruitful for the understanding of the Old Testament The Studies for the 
History of Semitic Bdigions, by W. W Grafen Baudissin (vols i and in, Leipsic, 
1876-78), come m this connection mto consideration.] 

(1) On account of the importance attached at present to the question of the 
ori^n of the pnestly legislation, the followmg works may be mentioned In favor 
of the hypothesis, A. Kuenen, Bdvgvsnof Israel (Haarlem, 1869, Eng transl 3 vols 
1876) , The Prophets and Prophe^ in Israel ^eyden, 1876, Eng transl 1877) , 
Kayser, The Post-exilic Booh of the Original History, 1874, also “ The Present 
State of the Pentateuch Question, ” in the fur prot Thedlogie, 1881, 

Nos 2, 3, 4 (the first article is on the history of the hypothesis) ; Wellhausen, 

“ On the Composition of the Hexateuch,” Jahrh fur aeutsche Theohgie, 1876— 

77 Kittel, “ The most Recent Phase of the Pentateuch Question,” in the Thul 
Studien aus Wurtemherg, 1881, Nos 1, 2, takes an mtermediate position Against 
the hypothesis , Delitzsch, in a senes of articles in InithardVs Zeitschnft fur 
hirchlvme Wissenschaft, 1880, and later Bredenkamp, Oesetz und Propheten, 
Erlangen, 1881 , to be consulted also, Dillmann’s Oommentar zu Exodus u 
Lesitieus [who, after a thorough study of the Levitical legislation, while admi^ 
ting that the book of the law did not receive its final form and order until the 
time of Ezra and after the exile, sharply says, “ that the laws concerning the 
priests and public worship were first committed to wnting, or still further, were 
actually first made in the exile and in Babylon, where no pubfic worship w^ 
held, is nonsense There is no evidence whatever that the Elohistic part of the 
Pentateuch was wntten in the age after the exile , the testimony of Ezekiel is 
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against it , many laws of this part of Pentateuch are against it , the usages of the 
post-exilic period are agamst it ” See also Green, Moses arid the PropKets, 1883, 
and Prof Briggs’s Art in the Preshytenan Beoiew, 1883] 


IV— METHOD OP BIBLICAL THEOLOGY —DIVISION OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT THEOLOGY 

§ 15 

CHABACTERISTICS OP THE HISTORICO-GENETIC METHOD 


According to the defimtion in § 2, the method of Bibhcal Theology is histonco- 
genetic As a historical science, it rests on the results of grammatico-histoncal 
f^egesis, the busmess of which is to reproduce the contents of the biblical books 
accordmg to the rules of language, Avith due regard to the historical circum- 
stances under which the books originated, and the individual relations of the 
sacred writers In the last respect the grammatico-histoncal exegesis passes over 
into psychological exposition, which goes back to the inner state of the writer s 
hfe — a species of exposition which, of course, is peculiarly indispensable in deal- 
ingwith passages which, like the Psalms, the book of Job, and so forth, give im- 
niediate expression to inner experiences and frames of mind But in this psj - 
chological exposition we reach a point where success is necessarily proportional 
to the measure in which the Spirit, which rules in the sacred vmters, witnesses of 
Himself to the interpreter, enabhng him to understand by personal experience 
the inner experiences of the writers — If exegesis, however, goes no farther than 
the exposition of mdividual passages, it gives only an imperfect preparation for 
Bibhcal Theology Not the least important cause of the former defective condi- 
tion of the latter was the fact that expositors hmited themselves mainly to the 
explanation of isolated passages, which, thus isolated, might easily be made to 
favor any preconceived opmion Exegesis, therefore, must proceed to grasp the 
sense of mdividual passages, first in its internal connection with the fundamental 
idea of the book in general, and with the system of thought characteristic of the 
author, and then in its wider connection with the circle of ideas proper to the 
special region of the dispensation of revelation to which the book belongs — a 
process which Schleiermacher in his Sermeneutik reckons as part of psychological 


exegesis In this way, wo reach the various forms in which revelation expresses 
Its contents But now Biblical Theology^ which proposes to set forth revelation 


m Its whole course and in the totality of its phenomena, must comprehend these 
forms as members of an organic process of development And since every such })ro- 
cess can be comprehended only from the points of its culmination, Bibhcal The- 
ology must Testament in the light of the completed revelation of 

<3od in Christ for which it formed the preparation,— must show how God’s saving 
purpose, fulfilled in Christ, moved through the preliminary stages of this history 
of revelation. 'While the external historical method deals with the contents of 
the Old Testament according to the presumed chronological order of the books. 
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and then at most shows hovi new nligious knowledge was added from time to 
time to what was already in existence — how tlie earlier knowledge was com- 
pleted, deepened, corrected, while the dogmatist forces the doctnnal contents 
of the Old Testament into a framework brought to it from without , and while 
the method of philosophical construction deals in a similar manner with the Old 
Testament, by cutting it up critically until it can be fitted into a presupposed 
scheme of logical categones — the genetic method seeks to reproduce the living 
process of the growth of the thing itself This method refuses, however, to find 
npe fruit where only the bud exists , it aims to show how the fruit grew from tho 
bud , it sketches the earlier stages in a way that makes it clear how the higher 
stages could, and necessanly did, spring from the former (1) 

(1) De Wette (in his essay On the Jjxpo&ilion of the Ptalms for JJdtfieation, 
already cited) disputes the scientific objectivity of what we demand of theologi- 
cal exegesis He says (p 22) that everything that links the Old Covenant to the 
New, and forms the clement of life in whicli the Old Testament grows up into 
the New, to the full reabzation in Christ of a life at once divine and human, is 
purely general, indefinite, floating, and cannot form part of theological science, 
but only of interpretation for edification. That it is of a general kind, is true , 
that it IB also mdefimte, floating in the air, is false For example, no one will 
assert that, in the systems of Greek philosophy, the idea in which they are in- 
wardly linked together, and which forms the element of life in which the de- 
velopment of the one moves on to the other, “is in its nature something in- 
definite and floating,” and thus incapable of scientific expression On the con- 
trary, the scientific treatment of the history of philosophy is bound to find a 
sharply defined expression for the type winch lies at the basis of the develop- 
ment of philosophical systems Now certainly the philosopher, in proportion 
to his distance from the culminating pomt of the development, will be less con- 
scious of the relation of his own system to the development of tho philosophical 
idea Yet it is no violent procedure, but only what is due to the system, when 
the histonan gives to it its right place in the process of philosophical dcvelo]> 
ment, and explains it from this connection — Something analogous is demanded 
of Biblical Theology — not to add anything new to the knowledge of the sacred 
writers, but to grasp what lay in their consciousness, in its connection with the 
whole organism of revelation and its relation to the completion of revelation, 
and so historically to comprehend it This understanding of Old Testament 
revelation its organs themselves could not possess, at least not in full measure 
fcompare the well-known passages concerning the prophets, 1 Pet i 10-12 , 2 
Pet 1 20), because in every process of development the lower stage does not 
fully understand itself But Chnstian theology stands on the summit, irom 
which it surveys the whole course of the preparation for Chnstiamty , and it 
would be strange if Old Testament Theology gave up this advantage Theoh^- 
cal exegesis, in the right sense of the word, is not affected by the fact that Btier 
(whom De Wette mainly attacks) and other writers have brought theological 
terpretation into bad repute, by their habit of finding a second, third, and fourth 
subordinate and secondary sense in the Old Testament besides the histonco- 
grammatical sense All that ought to be pointed out is the relation (to the com- 
pletion of the divine kingdom) of the thought yielded by the grammatico-hi^ 
toncal exegesis of a passage — ^the germinant character which gives us 
of futurity , the Spint of revelation often speaking by His organs words which, 
in the fulness of their significance, they themselves did not understand. 
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§1G 

DmsiOK or OLD TESTAiTEKT THEOLOOX STATED ALD JUSTIFIED 


Since the histonco-gcnctic method seeks to reproduce the course of develop- 
ment of the thing itself, the divisions of Old Testament theology must corre- 
spond to the stages in -which the development of Old Testament religion took 
place The proper division is given by the following considerations The basis 
of the Old Testament rebgion is the covenant with the chosen people, into which 
God entered for the accompbshment of His saving purpose This covenant, for 
■which the way is prepared in the first two ages of the i\ orld, is earned out in 
two stages 1 The patnatchal covenant of promise , and, 2 The ^losaic cove- 
nant of the law, on the basis of - 1 % hich the theocracy is founded This whole 
sphere may be summed up in the name Mosaism ; for the prc-Mosaic revelation is 
not only considered in the Pentateuch as forming the introduction to the estab- 
lishment of the theocracy under Closes, but itself forms a component part of the 
rehgious bebef of Mosaism (1) 'Whatever elements of post-Mosaic development 
of legal institutions may be contamed in the Pentateuch, they still rest on the 
pnnciple of Mosaism , and so, too, the other theological elements contained in 
the Pentateuch form the presuppositions that be at the foundation of the prophetic 
theology — On the basis of the covenant of the law, the development of the Old 
Testament rebgion is earned on in two ways First, on the side of God, who 


continues both to execute and to proclaim His purposes, the former by guiding the 
people toward the purpose of the divine kingdom ; the latter, in the testimony of 
prophecy which accompames the history of the people and which interprets it at 
each step m the bght of the divine counsel of salvation, and points to the completion 
of God’s kingdom The second part of Old Testament theology, which we briefly 
call Prophettsm, deals with those elements m the history of the people of Israel 
from their entrance into the promised land which are important for the develop- 
ment of God’s kingdom, considering these as they appear in the light of prophecy, 
and also discusses the theology of prophecy itself — Side by side -with this ob- 
lective development of the Old Testament religion goes a sub 3 ective development 
m the Old Testament 'Wisdom, which equally -with prophecy has its root in the 
aw, but develops itself mdependently of prophecy, and does not, bke the 
atter, claim to be an objective word of God, but expresses itself in aphorisms 
C as the result of meditation by [inspired] sages whose intellectual instmcts 
m-e roused [presided over and guided] by revelation Hor does it busy itself 
^ith the spheres marked out by theocratic institutions and the prophetic word, 
nt directs itself mainly to the contemplation of cosmical ordinances and the 
S^eral aspects of the ethical life Thus our third division is the Old Testament 
^olhma [wisdom] (2) 


re^ our definition of Mosaism it has been urged, e g 'bj Sack, m a 

etc ^ Prolegomena {Monatsschr fur die evang Kirche der JSheinprovim, 
^ 1 1845), that it IS qmte necessary to treat the sphere of patriarchal revelation 
a ®tage, mtroductory to Mosaism — ^It is true that this sphere presents 

Judnf 1 ^ difference from the later Mosaic revelation, as the Pentateuch itself 
ates, by the difference in the names of God , and it is possible to treat the 
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two apart, for Hengstenberg’s latest work, cited above, proves that this pre- 
bminary stage may be extended to form a theological whole with nch contents. 
But such a course makes many repetitions inevitable in the part on Mosaism. I 
think it best myself to incorporate the whole preparatory stage in Mosaism — 

I Nitzsch, on the other hand, would make the whole Old Testament theology 
begin with Abraham He mamtains that thei*e is no necessity of makmg a sepa- 
rate doctrinal chapter on the patriarchal age The primeval history in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis gains its nght place, according to him, by bemg placed 
m the didactic section of Mosaism (article Biblische Theologie, in Herzog’s i? B 
ii p 224) — ^In general this is sound , Mosaism gives no theory of creation, 
sin, etc , but presents these doctrmes in a historical form. But though thus the 
contents of these chapters receive full elucidation only in the didactic section 
of Mosaism, we must follow Genesis m beginning with the creation, if we wish 
to place the connection of the narrative in the light in which the Old Testament 
itself umtes the history of revelation, begi nnin g with Abraham, to the primeval 
time 

(2) The divmon of the Old Testament canon into Law, Prophets, and Hagw- 
grapha, though not entirely agreeing with the division we adopt, points at least 
toward it Mosaism is contained m the Tora , only it is absolutely necessary to 
treat the book of Josliua as part of the first division of Old Testament theology, 
though it stands m the second division of the canon The whole hterary charac- 
ter of the book and its fundamental theological teachmgs are essentially connected 
•with the Pentateuch , though it is, perhaps, questionable whether in its present 
shape it ought really to be called the sixth book The two divisions -of the 
the prophetic books of history (the former prophets) and the prophetic 
books of prophecy (the latter prophets), correspond in the main with our two 
divisions of the second part of Old Testament theology, save that we take up in 
this second part the historical books of the Hagiographa and the book of Daniel. 
In the the Psalms and the books of the Hhokhma contain what we call 

the sribgective development of the Old Testament rehgion , though a good part of 
the Psalms is cognate m subject to the section on prophecy, and is taktti up 
there 

[A reviewer of Oehler m the Liter Oeni/rodblait, 1878, No 60, objectmg 
to this division, says “ It is a groundless assumption that Mosaism is a sort 
of root of prophetism and the doctrine of •wisdom, or that these are only two 
radu which proceed from Mosaism ” The force of this may be estimated by his 
other remark “ on the contrary, we already meet m Mosaism prophetic outlooks, 
and even before Moses, Jacob had uttered, accordmg to the traditional theology, 
his Hhokhma words, which Closes himself then recapitulated ” For aside from 
the fact that Jacob’s words are no Hhokhma words, what he advances is no 
proof agamst the position that the development of the Old Testament revelation 
and rehgion, on the basis of the Mosaic legal covenant, proceeded in the twofold 
way presented m the paragraph, and there is no sufficient reason for questioning 
the propriety of naming the two senes of development, prophetism and 
Hhokhma 

Of more force is the objection of H Schultz {Jahrhuch fur deutsche Theologie, 
1874, p 309), who says, in reviewing this work . “ The separate treatment of the 
so-called Hhokhma appears to me a mistake, smce its sources extend over the 
entire period of the literature of the Old Testament ” But on a closer examina- 
tion this objection proves to be more apparent than reaL Smce the Hhokhma is 
treated not as a special stage of development which succeeds prophetism, but as 
contemporaneous and parallel "with it, the real objection of Schultz must he 
against making Mosaism a presupposition of the BOiokhma Now since he does 
not deny that Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel (comp Bis Alt ted 
Theologie, p 126 ffi, 72 ff , 81 ff ), and that consequently Mosaism preceded the 
development of the Hhokhma, he can only mean that the sources do not place 
ns in a condition to become acquainted with the original Mosaism in its punty, 
and that we only have it with the further form which it had assumed at about 
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the end of the nintli century b c , a form of -which the older parts of the 
Hhohhma constitute a factor. But this last position, -without -which the objec- 
tion of Schultz has no force, cannot be accepted That some parts of the 
Hhokhma are contemporaneous -with further developments of Mosaism in par- 
ticulars, 18 no evidence that they belong to the same category It is possible 
that their relation to Mosaism is entirely different from that of direct develop- 
ment ^ If, for example, a man like Samuel prescnbed a law for the Israebtish 
longs in the spint of Moses and his institutions, this would sustam a relation to 
Mosaism different from that of the view of evil in the book of Job, which goes 
beyond the Mosaic doctrme of retnbution The two views presented in Job ex- 
hibit different stages of rehgious thought, while in the former case we have only 
the apphcation of the same princaple or fundamental thought to new relations — It 
may be added that even according to the cnticism of Schultz there are important 
sources of information which are evidently older than the Hhokhma Not merely 
does he recogmze a senes of pieces in the Pentateuch which indicate a greater 
age, but even the document B (the Jehovist) he regards as dating at least as far 
back as the time of Solomon This composition would accordingly give us in- 
formation concerning a “ Mosaism” which already had a definite shape at an 
age when the Hhokhma was beginning to develop. Even if, therefore, the 
critical results of Schultz were anything more than hypotheses, it could not be 
shown from them that theposition assigned to the Hhokhma was a mistake In 
favor of treating of the Hhokhma by itself, not only in general is the time at 
■which the sources were composed decisive, but along -with the pomt of -view in 
J^ect to the tune when the range of thought to be exhibited developed itself, 
the subject matter also to be considered 
When, therefore, the reviewer above referred to remarks “ The division 
•dopted by Oehler is not determined by histoncal considerations, but merely by 
the contents ofthebooks, and is anything but right and proper,” this “nwreZy” is 
palpably false, not only according to the cntical pnnciples of Oehler, but of all 
cntics who do not belong to the extreme school, because Mosaism, whatever 
Jiew be taken of its extent, historically existed before the Hhokhma , and that a 
division must not neglect a distinction m regard to the contents of the 
^ks, of the importance recognized by Oehler between the Hhokhma and proph- 
®tiBm, no one who is compSent to judge -will deny It comes finally to the 
question whether this distinction has a historical support The antipathy of the 
reviewer and of Schultz against the separate treatment of the Hhokhma is to be 
accounted for no doubt by the -new they take of revelation, which prevents 
^eir recogmtion of this distinction , for the more the objective factor in revela- 
is thro-wn into the bacl^ound in companson with the subjective and psy- 
^iogical,^ the more does ^e distmction based upon the objectivity of the 
Relation imparted to the prophets lose its significance. That the Hhokhma oc- 
u sphere of its own was recognized by Vatke, whose point of view was 
f^cally different from that of Oehler ] Vatke divides the Old Testament re- 
^on into three pnncipal forms the prophetic, the Levitical or legal and sym- 
wucal, and the subsequent form of reflection He adopts this order because, ac- 
^roing to hiB view, the relation of law and prophecy must be reversed, so that 
Urn ^ proceed from the latter and give objective form to what the 

reached in immediate self-consciousness But when he decides that a 
^P^te treatment of these three forms is not advisable, because the difference 
^ween them affects only smgle pomts, and no one form presents the whole con- 
“J^^u’^cludesthe others, it must be observed in rep^ that by the chief pomts 
the the forms of prophetism and the ^okhma, the contents of 

comm Testament idea were opened up on different sides, and thereby what is 
to both appears often under qmte distinct points of -view 
ment ^®®ognize the difference on which our di-nsion rests, m the Old Testa- 
uouten^* T ^ the expressions by which it mdicates its theological 

divme definitely distmguishes ivme commands and prerogatives, 

c Ways and leadings in history, divine -visions and words of revmation to the 
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prophets, and lastly utterances which are the fruit of the reflection of sages, and 
which are never introduced in the form which the prophets were accustomed to 
use [A reply to the objections made by the critical theory of Graf and Wellhausen 
to the plan of this work is not possible without going mto details It will often 
be shown in the sequel how there appears in prophetism a further development of 
the religious ideas of Mosaism, and thus the whole of the exhibition of the the- 
ology of the Old Testament here given may be regarded as a contribution to the 
evidence tliat the Mosaic legislation forms the foundation of the development of 
rehgion presented in the Old Testament The position of Dr. Oehler in regard 
to the Pentateuch question can therefore only be stated in a compendious form 
It is as follows — 

We must start with the testimony of the Pentateuch itself in regard to its 
origin It expressly declares that Moses wrote the book of the covenant, Ex 
XX -XXIV , and the laws in Ex xxxiv 11-37, and beyond this, not mdeed the whole 
of Deuteronomy in its present form (for “IW i 6 means, not “ he engraved ” or 
wrote, but “ heexplamed, expounded”), but in all probability the legislative con- 
tents of the mam part of the book, which m chapter iv 4-48 and xxviu 69 (Eng 
version xxix 1) has a special designation at the begmning and end (as the law 
or covenant given through Moses to the children of Israel), comp xxxi 9, 24, in 
which passages, by “this law,” not the whole Pentateuch, but only the Deute- 
ronomic law is to be understood, as also undoubtedly is the case of the law 
which was to be written, according to xxvu 3, 8, upon stones on Mount Ebal 
These legislative portions of Deuteronomy agree, in a remarkable manner, with 
the book of the covenant in Exodus, which purports to have been written by 
Moses The list of stations in Numbers xxxiu. was also, according to v. 2, writ- 
ten by Moses, and the passage in Ex xvii 14 contains an mtimation that the 
book of the wars of the Jehovah mentioned in Num. xxn 14, and used m the re- 
daction of the Pentateuch, is to be referred to Moses Only on the assumption of 
falsehood can this evidence of Mosaic conmosition be set aside, and of falsehood 
all the more marked, smee the legislation of the portion m question firmly adheres 
throughout to the relations existing in the age of Moses, and speaks with the most 
vivid remembrance of the experiences of the nation, and especially of what they 
themselves had seen m Egypt 

In addition to the portions which are expressly referred to Moses as their 
author, other parts may have proceeded from him, although it is not distmctly 
stated The legislation of the imddle books of the Pentateuch is only repre- 
sented as orally published by Moses, but it must be assumed as extremely prob- 
able that it was committed to wntmg by the pnests, though without excludmg 
the possibility of later supplements The book of the covenant in Exodus and 
what pertained to it, as well as the Mosaic legislation codified by the pnests, wm 
incorporated mto the so-called fundamental wntmg, (a) and this was enlarged by 
the additions of the Jehovist (b) who elaborated the whole The anachronisms 
of the Elohistic fundamental writing obbge us to bnng down its composition to 
the first centimes of the penod of the Judges, but not later (Even Schultz, p 
88, observes that he formerly maintained the high antiquity of this book, and 
would be still inclined to accept a greater age for the narrative portions of the 
book in Genesis, were it not for the legal portions, which obliged him to regard it 
as, at the earliest, a production of the Babyloman epoch of the prophetic period ) 
Whether the revision by the Jehovist occurred m the time of the Judges, or later 
m one of the schools of the prophets, or what other relation there was, cannot 
be determined 

Against the view expressed at present v\uth special positiveness, that on fbe ^ 
sumption of the mstitutions and conditions presented m the Pentateuch and tnc 
book of Joshua, the state of the people as described in the following booto, an 
especially the book of Judges, is incomprehensible, it may be rephed, that tnc 
theocratic ordinances could never have originated m the time of the Judges, nor 
18 there a trace of the founding of the theocracy by Samuel or David, while ye 
David’s ordinances of worship presuppose the Lcvitical ordinances in the Penta- 
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teach — That the institutions of the Mosaic law had fallen out of use for centuries 
and were reintroduced at a later penod, is attested by the Old Testament itself, 
not only in the books written after the exile (comp 2 Chron xxx. 26 , xxxv 18 ; 
xxxvn 21 , Neh viii 17), but also m 2 K xxui 22, and Jer xxxiv 18, from 
which last passage it is clear that the ordinances in Ex xxi and Deut xv re- 
spectmg the manumission of slaves, had fallen mto disuse Such passages show, 
however, that there was no doubt m respect to the antiqmty of the enactments m 
question, and their divine authority Moreover, the consciousness of apostasy 
which pervades the entire history of Israel, and the feelmg of guilt which accom- 
pamed it, are only expbcable on the ground of an anterior positive legislation 
which the people constantly disobeyed (Lectures on 0 T Introduction ) 

A view of the Mosaic ongm of the legislation in Deuteronomy and the middle 
books of the Pentateuch essentially agreeing with that advanced above, is de- 
fended and thoroughly demonstrated, in opposition to the construction of sacred 
history m the wntmgs of Graf and Wellhausen, in the work of Bredenkamp, re- 
ferred to m § 14& The contradictions with which the modern construction of 
the history of Israel is embarrassed, and the exceedmg arbitrariness, illogicalness, 
and false inferences on which it rests are well exposed by the author ] 




PART I.-MOSAISM. 


FIRST SECTION. 

THE HISTORY OF REVELA.TIOH FROM THE OREATIOH 
TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE OOVENAHT PEOPLE 
m THE HOLY LARD (1). 

§ 17. 

DIViaiOH OP THI8 HIBTORT. 

The Pentateuct plainly distinguiBhes four penods in the history of revela- 
tion — 

1 The pnmeval age, with ten patnarchs, closing with the deluge 

2 Beginning with the toarld-covenant in Noah’s tune , the time of the division 
of the peoples, by which the separation of the race of revelation is prepared , 
agam with ten generations 

8 The time of the three great patnarchs, beginnmg with Abraham’s election, 
and the anenant of premise made with him , and endmg with the sojourn of the 
chosen people m Egypt 

4 The fourth penod opens with the redemption of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage , it mcludes the giving of the covenant of tJie law, and the establish- 
ment of the theocracy, with its regulations (2) 

(1) On the hterature of the history of the old covenant, see my article, “ Volk 
Qottes,” in 'S.erzoQ's Beal-EncyTdop , xvu, p 308 £f , and especially Kurtz, Historv 
of the Old Covenant, i § 17 f [Kdhler, Lehrbuch der iibl Oeschiehte dee A T § 2 1 

(2) These fcnir penods, oi, as Ewald calls them, the four ages of the world 
are so distinctly marked ofiE in the Pentateuch, that there can be no doubt on the 
matter — ^These historical penods in the Pentateuch have been connected by 

some — as, for mstance, by Ewald {History of the People of Israel, i p 257 f ) 

With the four ages of the world, of the Indians, Persians, and Greeks But this 
comparison cannot be earned out except in the most arbitrary manner 
(Hesiod’s doctrine of the generations of mankind — of which, however, he counts 
not four, but five , four named after metals, with the generation of heroes added 
to them, as third m order — does not at all rest on the same basis with the Indian 
doctrine of the four ages of the world , compare Rud Roth’s thorough discus- 
sion on the myth of the five generations in Hesiod, and on the four In^an aces 
of the world, Tubinger Universit&tsprogr Max MQUer also has recentlv 

with good reason, declared against this combination in his Essays , although. 
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we may still admit that this doctnne of the four ages is very old, especially 
among the Parsees. The main feature required to make a valid companson is not 
found in the Pentateuch — namely, the idea “ of a progressive deterioration of 
the times and of mankind advancing by exactly four steps,” which lies at the 
basis of those views of heathen nations The nearest resemblance to those 
heathen notions is the gradual shortening of human life , but in other respects 
the Pentateuch is far from representing these four ages as penods of steady 
decay On the contrary, it pictures the age of the patnarchs as the time of the 
ancient glory of the people of Israel , and so also the time of Moses as laying the 
foundation for the whole development of the Old Testament religion 


L THE PRniEVAL AGE (1). 

§ 18 

THE ACCOUKT OF THE CnEATION 

The Old Testament begins with the account of the creation of the world (2), 
which 18 the result of the Word and Spirit of God Since God by His wmd calls 
all things into being, He is placed above the begmning of all time as the eternal 
and absolutely independent One , since He animates the universe by His hjnrit, 
all dualistic separation of God and the "world is excluded On the earthy "which 
is the centre of the creation, so that the other spheres are only dealt with in con- 
nection with It (Gen i 14 ff ), the production of beings advances continually 
toward higlicr organisms (3) each step of the creation is relatively complete 
in itself, and serves in its ow n way the purpose of God in creation, ns is ex- 
pressed in the oft-recurring word, ‘‘ An d, be hold, it was good ’ Stilh the 
divine creative power is not satisfied till it reaches its ultimate end in the creation 
of man Not till God has placed His image over against Him, docs He rest con- 
tent from creation The e.rp/itwn-RiS^ aXh stands a sjJin nndnry be tween .thcjircar 


tion and th e history of the d cnlin^ -.^^. / - 

at the same time pointed to the connection ordained to exist between t e 
of the world and the order of the theocratic covenant (compare also ver 
The paragraph Gen ii 4 ff forms the introduction to the history o man , 
which paragraph is by no means a second record of creation, but shows, m sup 
plementing the first chapter, how the earth was prepared for a habitation or ma 
— a sphere for his activity, and a place for the revelation of God to man ( ) 

(1) [A companson of the early history in the Bible with the 
tions 18 extremely interesting, both on account of their remark -n.jfl/jensie"", 

and their charactenstic difference See on this point the ° endear ora 

Ihe Aisymachen Ausgrahungen u das Alte Testament, 1880 The 
to observe a judicious mean between the theology 

scepticism of others in regard to these inscnptions nf the trndi- 

the religious difference between the biblical and the Babylonian 1 imnortnrce 
tions, which onginally proceeded from the same source, is of sp „gLtetl be- 
Says Buddcnsieg, p 32 f “What a depth of divine thoug P J^.g-^JCW 
fore us on this^first page of the Bible 1 What ’miUon m 

of God in comparison with the heathen accounts 1 The pict simnlicity 

the Bible rises before us in gigantic majesty and the most engagi g P 


and through it we are 
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In no other passage, perhaps, does the incomparable pre-emmence of these creative 
acts of the one Jehovah above the confused and uncertain creative efiorts of the 
Assyrian pantheon so clearly appear Here is the one God, who umtes in hims elf 
everything divine which the heathen world divided among its many gods Here the 
creation is not a necessitated emanation from his essence, or from wild chaos, but 
somethmg brought mto existence by the free will of the Absolute One Here is an 
ascendmg gradation of acts of creation to the supreme aim This supreme aim is 
not, as in the Babylonian account, one or another concurrent cause, not a God, not a 
new Lord of heaven, but an image of God, ‘ ‘ a King of the earth, the synthesis of 
Spint and Nature ” We have here, on the threshold of the revelation of God to 
men, a tradition of creation free from mythological additions , here the true idea 
of God IS announced in the midst of a heathenism sunk far and wide in unbelief 
and apostasy, and in this announcement we have the foundation of all true relig- 
ions and culture In the Babylonian account of creation, a multitude of concep- 
tions concenung God and divme things betrays what we may call the childhood 
of the people , but the creative agency of God, as exhibited in the first chapter 
of Genesis, is so perfect that the purest knowledge of God is unable to improve 
upon it in the least 

(2) The naturalist Cuvier says concerning the first words of Genesis A sub- 
hmer passage than this from the first word to the last never can or vull come 
from a human pen, “ In the begmmng God created the heaven and the earth ” — 
On the meamng of the introductory cmapter of Genesis, without which the whole 
history of revelation would hang in the air without a beginning, compare the 
thoughtful remarks of J G Staib m a paper in the Siudien und Kritikm, 1852, 
p 822 f , '•'•Die Schdpfungsthat und das Mbeniild, oder Genesis /, AT” He says 
“ Whence do these chapters come ? I do not know There they stand, and ever 
continue to stand, often as it has been attempted to explain them away , and 
there, doubtless, they will remain until the end of the world, until the conclu- 
sion of God’s kingdom on earth joins hands with the be^nmng, and the light of 
the he^nmg will agam be recognized in the light of the end^, and the light of 
the end in the light of the beginning, that God may be all in all ” 

(3) We cannot fail to observe a parallel between the first three and the last 
three days’ work. The work of the first and second, the fourth, and fifth days 
18 single , the work of the third and sixth is twofold 

(4^ On the disputed question, how the two sections, Gen i 1 -H 4, and that im- 
rnedxately following, are related, note the following It is the fashion to speak of 
two accounts of the creation, as standing irreconcilably side by side at the opening 
of Genesis Admitting that the present shape of Genesis arose by the re-editing 
of an Elohistic narrative and the addition of Jehovistic passages, it must yet 
ap^ar most improbable that the author would be so silly as to place at the head 
of his work two contradictory accounts of the creation The second account, in 
fact — if such it were— would omit some of the most essential points It presup- 
poses that heaven and earth are created, but as yet no vegetation exists , and 
then it narrates the creation of man, relates how Paradise was planted, and tells 
of the animal world There is wanting in this a multitude of things necessary 
for a complete account of creation As to the point of division of the two pas- 
sages, I am convinced that the words, u 4o, n’nS’in n^K, etc , belong to what 
goes hfore, not to what follows The first section gives a complete and well- 
rounded account of the creation Then follows a supplementary section, whose 
mm, as shown above, is not to give another account of creation A difficulty anses 

here, simply because it is thought necessary to seek in the second account a 
strictly chronological division Then, of course, the second section cannot but stand 
in contradiction to the first On this view, we should have to conceive the suc- 
ccsmon of time thus first, the earth is bare, and nothing grows upon it , then a 
1 next man is created, by the breathing of the Divine Spirit into the 
earthly form Then God leaves the man for a time, and plants a garden and 
causes ^ecs to grow up in it , then He fetches the man, and puts him in it ’ But 
ne must have other creatures about him , so God makes all sorts of beasts and 
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birds, and bnngs them to tlie man , and it is only Trben among all these the man 
finds no companion, that the last step is taken by the creation of woman Not 
much refiection, certainly, could be ascribed to a writer who could think this to 
be the succession of the acts of creation But the real state of the case is, that 
in the second chapter the arrangement is not in the order of time, but by smilar- 
vty of matter^ so that whatever is introduced in elucidation of the progress of the 
narrative is inserted just where it is required. If we were to press the letter, the 
question would have to be asked, when it is said that man was placed in Para- 
dise to keep It, Against whom was Paradise to be watched ? It must have been 
animals or other such like creatures against which the trees had to be protected 
To sum up the whole, the relation of the second chapter to the first, m respect to 
time, 13 this • it starts from the time which begins at the end of the second day s 
work, and commences here (with the words DV3, mthe dwy, etc , ver 45) by treating 
the question, how the earth, upon which at the close of the second day’s work no 
vegetation had begun, was formed into a dwelling-place for man But it does not 
proceed in the same path as the first chapter , but because the preparation of the 
earth for man is its mam pomt, it begms with this It might certamly be ob- 
jected that ver. 8 should have gone on to say But God had already also caused 
plants to spring up, and m this vegetable kingdom He now caused all sorts of 
trees to sprout from the ground, and thus planted Paradise But who can de- 
mand from the author such a detailed statement ? It is the childlike mode of re- 
lating, such as we often meet with Who gives any one a nght thus to urge Itoe 
Waio consec cum. %mpf , and from it to deduce a chronological contradiction ? The 
redactor of the Pentateuch, who in so many cases shows his skill in fittmg the 
different sources into each other, would not have placed at the bcginmng of the 
Pentateuch such plump contraictions as this would involve — Comp, also 
mann, Neue Bd)d-8tudien, 1866, i {Die Etnheit der benden 8chbj)fungd)ervdite (ten 
I II ), with the critical views of which I do not agree, but which nevertheless 
^ves much matter that is good — On the relation of the bibbcal account of creation 
to natural science, comp F W Schultz, {Die Schopfungsgeschichte naeh Datur- 
wtssensekafi und Bd)d, 1866) The fuller djscussion of the Old Testament ides 
of creation will be foimd in the doctrinal section, § 60 f 


§19 

THE OKIGIN OF EVIL 

The world as a divme creation is good (Gen i 31) , eveiy development of life 
in It IS a divine blessing (i 22, 28) , there is no room here for a pnnciple which, 
in its original nature, is wicked and inimicul to God It is scarcely possi c o 
find in Gen i 2 (1) an mdication of evil lymg beyond the history of man . 
is otherwise with the descnption of the serpent in chap m ilan is calle to le 
a free being , therefore a command is given to him for self-decision (ii ^ 
order that he may pass from the condition of innocence iofhoi^.oifX£SjSie 
Man falls under the temptation addressed to him from without Through tin 
the bond of childlike communion with God is broken , and now man a sense 
independent, like God fin 22) , but fear, resting in the feeUng of guilt, 

from this time forward bis position toward God (ui 8 ff ) (2) The bfe in ara is 

with its peace is forfeited, and man sinks henceforth under the service o 
tshable things and of death (in 17 ff.) Nevertheless conscience, which 
of guilt, shows also man’s eapabUUy of being redeemed, and side by side wi 
curse a divme word points forward (in 16) to a victonous end to the conflict 
which the descendants of Adam arc to wage agamst the power of enl (3). 
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idea placed at the opening of the Old Testament, that sadUeinl \7hich burdens 
mankind is the resvlt of sin, the remonal of evil can only come hy the cl^eat of the 
wicked one, is decisive for the ethical character of the Old Testament religion 

(1) In Gen i 2 an indication has often been found of a fall of the spirit-world, 

through which terrestrial creation was rumed , and this is added between the ac- 
count m vers 1 and 2 The earth, it is said, as it was ongmally created by God, 
could not be , hence the present world must have been preceded by 

another, which wm destroyed by the fall of the world of spirits — a favonte idea 
of the theosophists This view cannot be exactly confuted, but no defimte in- 
dication of any such occurrence lies m The expression is perfectly 

smtable, though only a chaotic mass not yet developed is meant 

(2) Genesis gives no theory of creation, no thesis on the essence of sin, no 
theory of its ongm , but it sets forth, in the form of a story, a sm from which 
each one can ea^y for himself develop the theory, and the thoughts involved in 
the narrative — ^thoughts which are decisive for the whole course of revelation A 
defimtion of religion is not given ; but the way in which ii came about that man 
feels a iread and fear of Qcd, and that his position toward God is dominated in 
the last instance by the feeling of guilt, is exhibited in a statement of facts 
"With good reason has K. L Hitzsch, in his Academical Lectures on the Lodtnne cf 
Christian Faith, 1868, p 78, called Genesis the doctrinal theology of the law 

(8) Gem id 16 “ And I wdl put enmity between thee and the woman, be- 

tween thy seed and her seed , it shall crush thy head, and thou shalt bnuse his 
heel " (m the second occurrence of an easy zeugma takes place) The older 
theology found m this place, as is well known, the nparov cvayylhiov. The JSoman 
Catholic exegesis, according to the reading of the Vulgate received m that 
Church, refers the words “ ipsa conteret caput” to Mary (See especially Bel- 
lamun, Le verbo Bet, u 12 This explanation was, in general, defended by the 
Jesmts with the greatest zeal , comp the Bisputatw de protevangdw in Glass, 
Phibl Saer. ed. 1748, p 1895 fE., which is directed against the Jesmt Gordon of 
Huntley ) The older theology made much of the passage, and glorified it , on 
the other hand, it is lowered by many of the more recent theologians to the level 
of trivial truth It is said to tell nothing, but that men and serpents shall con- 
tmually make war on each other [This view is found also m Hitzig, p 140 ff., 
who supposes that we have here a myth ongmally of Persian origin, but not un- 
derstood by “ Hebraism,” since on Hebrew ground the symbol bad stifled the 
idea which underhes it To be sure the genesis of the narrative in the mmd of 
the “ Hebrew poet” which Hitzig gives, renders it quite superfluous to denve 
the story from Parsisim We must be permitted to marvel at the poverty of the 
Hebrew mmd which was able to reach such a shallow thought as Hitzig here 
finds, only by the aid of a misunderstood Persian myth , and yet we are to be- 
heve that this same mmd gave birth to the Old Testament as its natural product I 
Even Baudissm (i 291 f ) comes to the result that there is no need of brmgmg 
in the very different Persian story of Ahnman fallen from heaven in the form 
of a serpent, m explanation of the serpent m the Garden of Eden On the other 
hand it is, accordmg to Buddensieg, p 84 ff , at least possible that there is some 
connection with cuneiform tradition ] Such a view overlooks the fact that the 
wor(^ occur m the sentence of punishment against the serpent , it overlooks also 
‘^crence between the crushmg of the head and the woundmg of the heel, 
* h ^ ° of thought in the three divme sentences The seed of the serpent, 
Which by cunmng overcame the woman, shall be vanquished m open combat by 
of the woman 'The womaUj who by temptation subjected to herself the 
^11 of the man, shall be m subjection to man , but man, who m an unnatural 
way yielded obedience to the woman, shall m future be master m the household 
only under the condition of wmnmg from the ground by toilsome labor what serves 
m ^pport the family The close of ver 15 is related to ver 16 m the way that the 
oiose of ver 16 is to ver 17 As ver 16 closes with a declaration m favor of 
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man, ^rhich is then turned into a punishment, so in ver. 15 a promise must be 
found for the "woman, but which, according to ver, 16, is accomplished in such a 
way that the woman receives in it at the same time her punishment. — The older 
theology certainly erred when it sought to find here the Messiah, the prreat de- 
stroyer of the serpent, directly promised , but it did not err in the general con- 
ception of the thought in the passage In the simple childhke form, that enmity 
shall be between man and serpent, the idea is expressed that a struggle shall exist 
between mankind and the pnnciple of evil, and that man shall carry away from 
this combat wounds and injuries, while yet the victory cannot be doubtful 
Thus, in a few words, the whole course of the development of salvation is here 
exhibited in its germ , this is the seed-com from which the whole history of sal- 
vation has grown. 


§20 

THE FIHST OFFERING. CATNITEa AND 8ETHITE8 TRADITION OF THE FLOOD 

The position henceforth taken by the human race toward God is represented in 
the Jirst offering, Gen. iv (1) Although this is not to be regarded as a proper 
Bin-ofienng, but rather as a thanh-offering, by which the offerers acknowledge in 
presenting it that they look on the gains of their occupation as a gift and bless- 
ing from God, the feehng that man must first of all become sure (2) of the divine 
favor is expressed m these offerings, and consequently a feeling of separation 
from God, by which the first offering proves to be also an offering of suppbca- 
tion, indeed even an offenng of reconcibation, or, in a wider sense of the v< ord, 
a propitiatory offenng (3) The reason that Abel’s offenng pleased God, and 
Cain’s offenng displeased Him, cannot be in the fact that the former was a 
bloody and the latter a bloodless one , for the difference of the two offenngs is 
distinctly dependent on the difference in their calbngs The reason can only be 
found in the different states of heart of the two offerers, which in ver 3 f is 
shown in the fact that Cain offers his gift of the fruit of the ground without 
seleotion , while Abel, on the other hand, bnngs the lest of the flock Tlius, in 
this narrative, the Old Testament testifies at the outset that offenngs wihen f re- 
sented as a mere external service are rejected, and that only a pious disposition males 
the offenng weH-pleasing to Ood (comp Heb xi 4) — In the difference between 
the two sons of the first human pair, we have the contrast presented henceforth 
in the history of the human race, and already the separation of a peopile of revelation 
begins Por while among Cain’s descendants, the hfe of sin rises to insolent de- 
fiance (iv. 23 f ) (4), in Seth, who takes the place of the murdered Abel, is prop- 
agated the race of patriarchs who seek the living God (iv 26) (6), among "ahom 
Enoch by his translation testifies of a way of hfe which raised him above the com- 
mon lot of death (v 24), and Lamech at the birth of Noah, before the close o 
the first period of the world, announces the hope of a Saviour of man from t o 
evil weighing upon him (v 29) (C) 

After the "wickedness of man had reached its height by the mixing of t e sons 
of God with the daughters of men, and the time granted for repentan^ a 
passed "without result, the judgment of extermination was executed in the oo , 
from which Noah ns the righteous one (vi 9) was saved, along with his ami , 
The tradition of the flood is found in seveml religions of antiquity , but in ‘ex 
traditions each religion evidently expresses a distinct idea of its oicn For cxnmp e, 
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■while the flood in the Indian myth is only a process of destruction, by which all 
finite being and hfe sinks back again into this pnmitivo source in the divine sub- 
stance, and the man who was saved from the flood represents the inexhaustible spirit 
of life, — ^that spirit which overcomes the transient, and calls up a now cycle of life 
out of the ruin of what existed, — the flood in Genesis, on the other hand, is dis- 
hnctly related under the ethical point of view , it is the first judgment on the 
world executed by the holy God, who, according to Gen vi 8, will no longer per- 
mit His spirit to be profaned by man’s sin. But for Noah and his family the 
event means that the chosen ones shall be saved because of their yijiiA in the word 
of tbreatenmg and promise ; see Heb xi 7. So the typical apphcation in 1 Pet. 
111 . 20 f IS also to be explamed (8) 

(1) Gen IV relates that the sons of the first pair offered to Jehovah, ns a pft, 
a portion of the produce of the business of their life Cain, from the fruits of the 

S ound cultivated by him , Abel, from the firstlings of his flock, and from the 
t pieces of these Abel’s gift was received ■with favor, but Cain’s gift ■with dis- 
pleasure To understand the word [ht to looX, then to look upon with 
favor, to have remcct to\ , with Hofmann {Schriftbeweis, ii 1 , 2d ed p 220), of Jeho- 
vah’s glance of fte, by which He took to Himself the gift in consummg it, does 
not agree well ■with the words, “ Jehovah looked upon Abel and his gift,” for 
we surely cannot suppose that Abel himself was struck by the divine gleam of 
fire OpferhuUm des A T) 

(2) Cam himself feels this need, and hence his sullen rage onseemg his offenng 
despised, 

(3) See my article in Herzi^’s x p C16 f , for a fuller discussion 

of the raeanmg of the first offenng, and wrong ■views of it 

(4) The sense of the song of the sword, Gen iv. 28 f , is I will loll any one 
who lays hands on me , each mjury to my person will I avenge tenfold [It 
should be rendered, ” For I have slain a man for my wound (z e for wounding 
me), and a young man for my brmse — ] “ In this is uttered,” as Dehtzsch says 
{Oommentary on Genesis, iv ed p 177), ” that Titanic haughtiness of which it 
IS said, Hab i 11, that his strength is his God, and Job xii 6, that he cames his 
God, namely his sword, in his fist ” 

(6) Gen iv 26 is to be rendered ” Then men began to call on the name of 
Jehovah ” Herein is imphed that God’s name niD'i goes back to primeval 
antiqmty 

(6) The passage which refers back to chap in runs thus “ He shall comfort 
us for our work and the labor of our hands, from the earth, which Jehovah has 
cursed ” The passage mamfestly expresses a hope of redemption from the curse 
weighmg on mankind as the consequence of sin Now, if we may reason back- 
ward, it follows that in chap lu also there must certainly lie a promise of salva- 
tion, although a very indefinite one 

(7) In connection ■with the passage Gen ■vi 1-4, comp the didactic section 
(§ 6l, 65, 77), and the good essay of Dettinger ” Hemarks on Gen iv 1-8, 8, 
Its connection, and some of the more difficult passages in it,” TUbinger Zextschrift 
fUr Theol 1885, p 8 ff 

^ With regard to the controversies on the relation of the Indian legend to the 
OM Testament, I agree ■with those who admit that there are unquestionably points 
of contact between the Indian myth and the tradition in the Old Testament, but 
who hold that the tradition, spreadmg from Central Asia, reached India, and 
was added at a later date to the mdian doctrine of the ages of the world [There 
IS much connection between the biblical narrative and that of the cuneiform in- 
^nptiOM “ The ethical factor m the divine purpose of destruction is not en- 
tirely absent, but there are only faint indications that the deluge was regarded 
as occasioned by sin.” The flood also appears again as brought about Dy the 
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blameworthy anger of the God Ilu Buddensieg, p 37 ff 46 ] That the Old 
Testament meamng of the flood is that stated m the text above is qmte clear If 
Ewald, in Ins treatment of the matter, Eutory of the People of Israel, i p 270, 
proposes to take as the proper meaning of the flood, that it must have come, 
“ in order to wash clean the sm-staiued earth, to sweep avay the first race of man, 
which was utterly degenerated in Titanic intoxication, and to produce on the 
renewed and cleansed earth a new race made more refined and wiser by the warn- 
ing,” this cannot perhaps be excluded, but it is certainly not that to which Gen- 
esis points At tlie first glance, we might appeal in favor of Ewald to 1 Pet in 
20 f , where the flood is treated as a type of Chnstian baptism “ In the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a prepanng, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
saved by water , which now also saves us in the antitype as baptism, not as the 
putting o& of the filth of the flesh, but as the inquiry of a good conscience toward 
God ” However, this interpretation is hardly correct , the passage in Peter 
rather “ contemplates the water of the flood as bearing the ark, and so providmg 
deliverance for Noah and his family” (so Fronmtiller in Lange’s Commentary), 


n— THE SECOND AGE OF THE WORLD 

§21 

COVENANT WITH TDCE WOnUJ KOAH’S SATING DIVISIOV OF MANKIND. 

The second age of the world begins with the new form taken by revelation, 
in presenting itself as God’s covenant with man, and, in the first mstance, as a 
covenant with the worli, in which God gives to creation a pledge of its preserva- 
tion , for the order of nature is the ground on which the order of salvation rises 
God’s faithfulness in the former is the pledge of His faithfulness in the latter 
Isa liv 9 , Jer xxxm 20 f , 26 f Sacrifice, Gen viii. 20, precedes the institu- 
tion of the covenant, and is in the first place an expression of thanks for the de- 
liverance expenenced, while at the same time man thereby approaches God, seek- 
ing grace in the future (1) The pre-emmence of man even in the state of sin, 
and his likeness to the divine image, is again declared, ix 4 ff , on which passage 
(in connection with others) rests the Jewish doctrine of the Noachtc command- 
ments which it claims to be a basis for the law before the time of Abraham f2) 
The type for the development of the Jiuman race is indicated in ix 25-27 The 
race of Shem, to whom Jehovah is God, is chosen as the bearer of divine revela- 
tion , on Japheth the blessing is conferred through Shem , on Ham, and mainly 
on Canaan, the curse of slavery is to press (3) On the other side, the estabhsh- 
ment of that world-Tangdom which is at enmity with God, proceeds from the 
Hamites (x 8 ff ), whose first seat appears to have been Babel Eere hegins the 
distinction 'between the Tcingdom of God, and the Jcingdom of the world which runs 
through the whole Bible The unity of the race of man is broken up into peoples 
and tongues , but while in the view of the heathen the diversity of peoples an 
castes IS original, and universal brotherhood is to them a chimera and to a degree 
an abomination, and on the other hand autochthony is the highest pride of a 
people, Mosaism, m its lut of the nations (Gen x ) preserves the consciousness of 
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the Uood-relatwnship of all nations (comp Acts rvu. 26), whicli are again to be 
united in time to come by one blessing of God (comp xu 8, xviu 18, etc ) (4) 

(1) More on Noah’s ofEermg in § 121, Note 1 

(2) The Noachic commandments have a historical importance, because it -was 
these commandments the fulfilment of -which was d.emanded of the so-called 
proselytes of the gate, while the proselytes of righteousness had to keep the whole 
ntual law These seven commandments, however, in their later form are a com- 
paratively recent invention. According to the Babylonian Gemara, they were as 
follows 1 The prohibition of idol-worship , 2 Belating to the blessine of the 
divine name, and the prohibition of desecrating or cursing , 3 The prohibition 
of bloodshed (Gen ix. 6) , 4 The prohibition of incest, and fornication in gen- 
eral , 6 Forbiddmg theft and robbery , 6 The command concerning the aduun- 
istration of justice, investmg the magistracy with divme authority, and forbid- 
ding opposition to it , 7 “ Concerning the piece of the bvmg,” that is, forbid- 
ding the use of blood (Gen ix 4) It is well known that the special requirement 
of the fulfilment of these commands by the heathen who joined themselves to 
Israel has no Old Testament foundation 

(3) The words of Noah on Gen ix 25-27 are of the greatest importance for 
the conception of the general history of mankind given m the Old Testament 
“ Cursed be Canaan , let him be a servant of servants to his brothers ” 
“ Praised be Jehovah the God of Shem , and let Canaan be his servant ” “ May 

Elohim give enlargement to Japheth, and let him (Japheth) dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and let Canaan be their servant The old explanation, often repeated 
even in recent times, which takes as subject to is out of the ques- 

tion According to our translation, the passage declares that God is to Shem the 
God of revelation, while He is for Japheth’s descendants only the numen, 

Beiav^ the transcendent Dmmty, but at the same time (ver 2Tb) it points to a 
participation by Japheth m the blessmg assigned to Shem Japheth shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem. The ever-recumng explanation, which m ver 27 makes an 
appellative is quite untenable Fmally, it is often mamtamed that the vanquish- 
mg of the Shemites by Japheth is here foretold God enlarges Japheth’s terri- 
tory, so that he obtams dominion over the region assigned to Shem Even on 
this -view, the passt^e would be remarkable, for this has indeed come about 
But such an exposition of the words does not agree well -with the context I still 
think it necessary to interpret the words as speaking only of the Japhethites 
being at home in the tents of Shem, and gainmg domestic rights there, which in 
history has been spiritually fulfilled in the most glorious manner 

(4) In relation to the list of nations, note that it is not arranged accordmg to 
lan^ages , it is more natural to find traces of a geographical arrangement of the 
three groups of nations m such a way that Shem dwells m the middle, Japheth 
extends northward, and Ham more to the south But the point of -new is decid- 
edly rather genealogical It is clear that we are not exactly to find individuals in 
the names given It often happens, even in the later genealogies, that races and 
peoples are personified and represented as mdividuals What is of value for Old 
Testament meology in the register of nations is what is brought forward in the 
text With this hst the book of Genesis takes leave as it were of mankind m 
general, and revelation henceforth himts itself to a single chosen race The reg- 
ister of nations is intended to keep in memory the original brotherhood of all ^ 
nations of the earth This is a thought beyond the reach of all antiquity, -with 
of Israel Among the cultivated Greeks it was not till the time of 
Alexander the Great, and chiefly through Stoicism, that the idea of a common 
world-citizenship of man found expression , for the antithesis of Greeks and bar- 
barians -was mvmable When the Apostle Paul preached on the Areopagus 
Acts xvu. 26, “ He made of one blood every nation of men to dwell on all the 
race of the earth,” he attacked the very heart of heathemsm and Atheman pnde 
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§32 

THE FOHKDATION OF A PEOPLE OF GOD 

In order to give an historical basis to the work of salvation, a people is to be 
chosen as the bearer of revelation, to which coming people (comp Dent xxxu 
8), God already has regard in the dividing of the nations (1) The separation of 
a race of revelation is prepared in Sliem’s descendants, the line gomg through 
Arphaxad, that is (on any explanation of the name) through the Chaldean 
stem, and further through Eber, a name which certainly had ongmally a wider 

meamng [than merely the ancestor of the Hebrews], (comp Gen x 21, xiv 13), on 
to Terah (2) Of manifestations of revelation nothing is as yet said , but a simple 
monotheism is preserved, which is easily seen to be the oldest foundation even 
of the religion of the heathen Semites In connection probably with the mighty 
moving of the nations at that period the Terahites leave the ancestral dwelhng- 
place of the Chaldeans in Horthem Assyria, and wander first to Haran m North 
Mesopotamia (xl. 31) Here, where (see Josh xxiv 2, comp with Gen xxxi 
19, XXX 85) (2) idolatry, designated as the worship of Teraphim, begins to break 
out even in this family, the basis of the Old Testament dispensation is laid by the 
calhng of Abram (Gen. xu. 1), who closes the second decade of patriarchs 
While the nations of the earth walk in their own ways, in which they develop 
their natural pecubanties, an everlasting people is to be founded m Abram’s de- 
scendants (comp Isa xbv 7), which, in its peculiar national type is to be not a 
product of natural development, but of the creative power and grace of God 
(Dent xxxiL 6), and which forms, agreeably to this, a contrast to the mass of 
nations of the world though in such a way that already the obhtera- 

tion of this contrast is kept in view (comp § 82) It is only in this idea' of the 
people of Ood that the key is given to the Old Testament history, which would 
otherwise remain an insoluble nddle A natural predisposition for the religion 
of the Old Testament can be recognized in the Semites , but revelation claims 
something more than simply to have developed an already existing natural dis- 
position, or only to have filled a natural form with the contents of divme hfe (3) 
What belongs to the character of God’s people was already prefigured m the his- 
tory of their forefathers 

(1) Deut xxxu 8 “When the Most High divided to the nations their in- 
heritance, when He separated the children of men. He set the boundaries of the 
nations according to the number of the children of Israel ” This refers to the 
division of the nations m Gen xi The Rabinnical exegesis makes the passage to 
mean that, as Israel went down into Egypt in number seventy souls, so also, ac- 
cordmg to the register of nations, seventy are to be counted on the earth 
This IS certainly not the sense of the passage, but it must be taken as follows 
When God assigned to the peoples of the earth the territory where they were to 
develop themselves, He had m view the place which His chosen people should 
afterward possess (accordmg to their number) in order to fulfil their histoncal 
calhng 

(2) With respect to the meaning of the word it is a question whether 

it means, as some take it, the boundary or territory of the Chaldeans, or the high 
land of the Chaldeans, or, os Ewald puts it, the Chaldean stronghold At any 
rate, the name is m the word , and we have, accordmgly, to regard 
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the Chaldean race as Abraham’s ancestors — The descent from the Chaldeans is 
through The LXX. viewed this name as an appellative (Glen nv 18, 

where they translate the word, Trcpdrjyf), and thus, I thinl^ it is to be understood , 
it 18 the personification of the Chaldean races who cross the Euphrates, and 
therefore are called in Canaan the people from the other side [Schrader, in 
Riehm’s Eandwdrterluch, Art “ Chaldaer,” takes the ground that the Babylonian 
Chaldees, who were Semites, as their literary productions show, have nothmg to 
do with the Armeman Chaldees, or Kurds, who were of Aryan or Indo-European 
origin They dwelt m the part of Babylonia previously occupied by the 
Accadians — D J 

(8) Our time gives itself to the study of the natural pecuhanties of nations 
{psychology of nations), and especially of the peoples of antiquity Here the 
question arises, how the peculiarities of the people of Israel can be understood as a 
product of the national spirit of the Semites To this subject belong a number 
of observations m Lassen’s iTidtan Antiquities, in the works of R6nan, partly 
in his JSistoire gtnerale et systime comparh des langues Bemitigues, partly m the 
“ Nouvelles considerations sur le caractfire g6n6rale des peuples S6mitiques,” 
etc , m the Joum Asiat 1859, lu , Gustav Baur, in his History of Old Testament 
Fropheay, i 1861 , Diestel, on “ The Idea of the People of Israel,” in the Monat- 
schnft fur die eoang Kirdie der Eheinpromm, 1861 , also, in particular, Grau, 
Semiten und Hdogermanen, 1864, and others Now there is no question that the 
pecuhanties of the people of Israel proceeded from the common natural soil of 
the Semitic race We nncL to take a single example, the foUowmg explanation 
of the way in which the Semitic and the Indogermanic charaeier di^er, given by 
Gustav Baur The contrast between the Indogermamc and the Senutic peculiarity 
of mmd IS to be traced back to the difference between a predominantly objective 
and a predominantly subjective tendency The characteristic feature of the Se- 
nutic character is the energetic concentration of the subjectivity in the inmoet 
ground of the Ego, and in this lies (ut supra, p 184) a natural predisposition for 
the Old Testament rehgion —This is hitherto the best statement of the case, and 
certamly does indicate a peculiarity of the Semitic race The history of religion 
offers, in truth, interestmg parallels to the Old Testament religion, m the 
sphere of the heathen religions, which confirm what Gustav Baur says I would 
wish specially to pomt out also, that in the Semitic heathenism the view of 
the Divmity as a legislative piiwer predominates , for the Star-gods of the heathen 
Semites are not represented merely as life-giving powers, but also as powers that 
rule hfe Further, the idea of the Divimty as a lealous power, to which on 
man’s side corresponds the human defiance which rebels against God, is peculiar 
to Semitic heathemsm This haughty Semitic defiance of God is prominently 
seen in the character of Israel’s neighbors, Edom and Moab (comp the pictures 
in Obad 8 , Isa. xvi, 6) , even in the way that Job is depicted we may find a 
genume Semitic trait of character, and to this corresponds the tough, defiant, 
natural force which lived in Israel comp Isa xlvui 4, “Thy neck is a smew 
of iron, and thy brow is brass ” The Old Testament in a multitude of passages 
points out m the natural character of the people of Israel an obstmate self-will 
striving against the divme will. But it is qmte a different question whether the 
Old Testament religion is to be regarded purely as a natural growth of this Semitic 
charSctej^ and whether monotheism is a fundamental characteristic of the whole 
Sermtic race On the latter question we have a thorough mvestigation by Bies- 
tel, “The Monotheism of the oldest Heathenism specially of the Semites,” in 
the Jahrbuch fur Deutsche Theol 1860, p 669 ff Hih answer to this mqmry is m 

the negative, and no wonder , for to wnat data must we principally appeal ? ^to 

such merely as are very modem in companson with the antiquity of the human 
^e, or even with the age of the patriarchs The Old Testament itself remains 
°^st source , and here, imdeniably, an onginal monotheism presents itself, al- 
tnough one of a quite simple character With this we also have to connect such 
leatures as the remarkable story of Melchizedek, presently to be spoken of In 
special connection with Abraham’s ancestors, we are distmctly told m the Old 
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T< -t'inuiit tlml f il’’*' %<. or-fiip hnO nlrf'd) Om otnr f ntjilmr , but thin 

not (xthulf’ thf fii'tc'ti' t>{ ninjiotl)* nlic rtlipiru Urn^'^.tcnttrTi? 

r^f* n ~>t i r (fr Kt^ >j ct iV /, 3, jr in rrlntion to tiu' trro* 

phim, to (tni xtx> "I'l, « yriifnn 0 «jth xrr« ll» nncl ?0, In thn firnl pi'-ape 
I/nbin !>} tin “ (Jod oi \brnhMn «f*<l tin Ool of S’nhor, thr Gofl of tJinr 

fnthcT '* H<r( {i <\iil(ntlj prr tippikitl n mu inon tJod for Ahrfthnm’'' rnco, 
■nhiolt lire’ fti i^'r'*n! to (’nnmn, nnd for th»’ hmijoli of TcrflltV famih v-hich re- 
mfi’nttl in M<' 0 {K)i^nim Hut l.^hnn df^icnn’i n tho fonjihim fti /.t« gfnls B} 
Ihc^p inO'fior poOt v < inu't utulf-rnt'irul n *orl of lYnRto-n Thun ft tnonothnnlic 
worFltij) mnj v dl 3>t nfrnr<lr<l m procedinp tht }.ttuHflr Old 1<>-Inmfnt rdipion, 
pnnious to Mirnlifiin 

[Comp nlffithr Sni^'rr-nnnp norl of I* Homnifl, 7>!V ,‘Vnifj"; i:r,ci i*.*/ 

/nr dir K’ p i!7 f In opjio'itinn to th'' xlow IaV^'O t)T nnny, 

thftt not onh i.ert tho b*^rnlt»') '’’tlij ]‘Ol}lIit-3<ti, hut nHo tlmt the nli/pon of 
Jcliovnh v.fvs ditrlopid from h jndytliriatir rrlij^don, hr mnintnini ttmt As^jr!- 
olo"t liro. tnVtn ftv ihi‘ mntn nropi of thr idrn of thf’ orip^innl |iolylhf‘t*ni of tlic 
btinifoi, in tho i rulrnco it funinhei tlmt nio-it of tl.f f^o'U hithrrio tonndtrcd fti 
purth Semitic rir< of Sumfro-Acrvllin nnd not of HcmUsc orlj^dn To he rure lec 
mriY in turn inf< r i\itli Srhultr (p 107;, fitun thr fnet tlmt the Srmitci rnulv nc- 
cepted the Aftifimn mjthi. sud the Pontheun of thi* fTmldean pnciti that they 
hnd no fintipotln to I*ol\ lh< i'tni HchultxV vleu is, •* the unity of Cod tv n not hc- 
hcvid , hut little int( rt^t nri tdin in the phifallt} of div inc jvow r* ronceiecd tn 
ns independent 7A/ find t<^ .hoin j ra’C' xm ndilrM^^d, nr who wrw conceived 
of 11 ppecinliy r*t'in(ri<d vitli ftn IndivJdtml inhe, htcoin»»i di'tinctlv prominent 
in the rehpinu-v life ” Aerordinpl) v mn> ‘jeAh nt len-*.! of a tcndtnc.v first to 
IlenothtiTn, find thei furtlur to MomitJifmtn in the S-Mnitic rtiution ] 

Rut now, m tin C!d Tc-tfirnmi rrhuion n further nnd nituml development ol 
the f'cnii tlmt nlrc idv l"j in tlu rrii|'ir>« of the foroffttherf' I , 

fifTinncd onh nnd» r conM<h rnhl*- liiiutntioni The view thnt the Old To**tturcnt 
dmpf n*' ition K n nriturnl jirodiiction of tlu rt hpou*- gtniu** of the people of I**mei 

f iu»t h( fth'olutf h r( jected Aitfinmt the the w hole Old T( ‘'tnmint funiiinc-< tlic 

mo'.l decided tf«tunon), pre^rntinp to tm in n muUitudt of fnetfl in 
lorj the difitinetion h(tw»en the divine principle of life nnd the ntitiiml con'ti • 
tinn of the nice of rtvtlntion, nnd di vtlojiin(:t the difficulties nrising tberefrom 
ilie divine education of tlu people Set f/fi, note 


m THE TIME OF THE THUEE PATRIAECIIS 

§ 23 

AniiAnAM (1) 

Obedient to the divine call, Abrnm leaves Mcsopotnmio, accompanied by Lot, 
the ancestor of the Moubitts and Ammonites, to go to Canaan, winch is already 
(Gen xii 0) possessed by the tribes bearing tins name In solemn revelation Go 
closes with him the covenant of promise (chap xv ), in an act not exactly to be 
characterized ns a sacnfice, but only meant to symbolize the gracious condescension 
of the covenant-instituting God (comp § 80) On this follows, on the side o 
Abram, the taking upon himself the obligations of the covenant tbrongh cfrcumcj^ 

ton (chap xvii ) are contained in the promises given to Abram (xii 

f , 7, xiii 17 f , 18, XVII C-8, xviu 18, xxii 10-18) (2) 1 The land in which he 
himself contmucs all his life a stranger (xii 6), and where he must even buy a p aco 
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for his grave (xxui 4, comp Acts vu 6), is to be given for an eternal possession 
to his descendants (3) 2 He who remains childless tiU his old age shall have 

an innumerable posterity^ which is guaranteed by the changing of his name into 
onihK [father of a multitude] , and not Ishmael, the son of Hagar, who was bom 
after the counsel of man (chap xvi ), but I&aac, born contrary to the ways of 
nature, according to God’s counsel (Rom ix 8), is to be the bearer and inheritor 
of the promise (4) 3 The seed of Abraham shall be made a Messing for all races 

and all nations of the earth (5) Still the electing grace of the covenant God, 
who calls Himself EUShaddai [the Almighty God], (xvu 1) as a witness of His 
controUmg power in the natural world, is met on Abraham’s side (xv 6) hy faith, 
which does not loo lf thp nonrae o f natur£L_but_holdH-fast-tn. God’s word of 
promise (comp EomTiv 18 , Heb x\ 8-19), and endures victoriously the severest 
test in hiB willmgness to offer the son of the promise (Gen xxu.) In this faith, 
which IB reckoned to him for righteousness, Abraham the fnend of God (Isa xli 
8 , Jas iL 28) IS the prophet (Gen xx 7), to whom is granted insight into the 
divme counsel (xvu 17 “ Shall I hide from Abraham what I am about to do ?”) 

when Sodom reels onward to judgment, and who has the pnvilege of free access 
to God m prayer (xvm. 23 fif , xx 17) Nay, he becomes the father of aU be- 
hevers (Rom iv , Gal lu ), and his name stands at the head of the three mono- 
theistic rebgions of the world, even when looked at m* a purely historical way 
But this knowledge of the divine way is to be accompamed by a waihing therein 
(Gen xvu, 1). Moreover, according to Gen xviu 19, Jehovah “ acknowl- 
edged,” that IS, chose, Abraham, ” that he might command his sons after him to 
keep Jehovah’s ways, domg justice and nght, that Jehovah might bring upon 
Abraham all that He has said of him” (6) Accordingly the character of God’s 
people IB ethically determined from the first, and the passage (xviu 19) shows that 
not all natural descendants belong to the true sons of Abraham and the heirs of 
the promise — On the relation of the religum of the yatnarchs to the surrounding 
heathenism, the narratives m Gen xiv 18-22 and chap xxu shed the most impor- 
tant hght In the former passage contammg the story of Melchizedeh, Bong of Salem, 
the type of a priesthood not inherited by bodily descent, but restmg on the 
digmty of the person (Ps cx 4 , Heb vu ), we find a recognition of the identity 
of the God of Abraham and the Canaamte El-elyon (7) The second narrative 
has apparently an historical reference to the Canaamtish offerings of children We 
must note here, that while it was Elohim who, according to ver 1, tempted 
Abraham to offer lus son, it is Jehovah who (ver 11 ff ) hinders the sacrifice, ap- 
proves the devotion that is wilhng to offer up the most beloved one, and com- 
mands the substitution of the sacrificial animal (8) 


(1) That the whole history of the patriarchs has a typical character, has been 
generally acknowledged from the time of the Apostle Paul to our own day, and 
the only question is as to the theological and relipcious meaning of these Old Tes- 
tament types Philo, from his philosophical standpoint, mterprets the symbolism 
^d types of the patnarthal tunes as follows Abraham is the symbol of the 
, human spirit who wandered out from Haran, the place of sensual desires, to Ca- 
naan, the home of the spirit For the rest, Abraham is to him the type of acquired 
\ of innate virtue, and Jacob of virtue won by practice, etc Side by 

' “'f® this we place Ewald’s very superficial explanation in his’ History of the 
People of Israel, i p 291 f Accordmgta hun, a cucle of twelve examples is heiu 
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brought before us in seven fundamental relationships 1 In the three patn- 
archs, the pattern of the father of a family is represented , 2 In Sarah, the pat- 
tern of the mother, and in Hagar that of the concubme ; 3 In Isaac, the pattern 
of the child , 4. In Isaac and Rebecca, the pattern of right betrothal and marriage 
(but Rebecca deceives her husband ’) , 6 In Leah and Rachel, the patterns of a 
■wife beside one less loved ; 6 In Deborah, the pattern of a nurse of heroes , 7 
In Eliezer, the pattern of the house-servant or house-steward — If we follow out 
the traits which the noble delineation of patriarchal hfe presents to us, according 
to the guidance of the New Testament, the result seems to be what we have 
given in the text 

(2) In regard to the three parts of the promise given to Abraham, note that if 
we divide Genesis into an original Elohistic •writmg and a Jeho'vistic supplement, 
the verses which contain the third part of the pronuse belong to the Jehovistic 
sections. This has also an tntemat ground, in so far as God in this covenant 
promise has especially to approve Himself as as faithful to His covenant 

(8) It is certainly not without meaning that throughout the Old Testament the 
completion of the divine kingdom hinges on the land which was granted to 
Abraham, not by a nght of nature, but by grace Even prophecy knows no final 
fulfilment of the di'vme promise, in which this old promise of eternal possession 
of the Holy Land does not come true Here, I am convinced, is a fundamental 
error of Hengstenberg’s exegesis, when he absolutely will not admit m his spint- 
ualizing interpretations that this is fixed as an essential and endunng featme of 
the divine promise However we may judge of this matter from the standpoint 
of the New Testament — 1 do not enter on this dispute — ^from the standpoint of 
the Old Testament it must be maintained that, from the beginning of the found- 
ing of the covenant people to the close, the fulfilment of the promise and the 
completion of the dmne kingdom attaches to the holy land of Canaan [But 
the question still remains whether this may not be tAe form of iTiought under 
which the higher spiritual truth is conveyed See Eairbaim, Typology i p 4C0- 
453 D 1 

(4) It IS to be noticed how the Old Testament, from the first ongin of the 
race of revelation, is careful to distinguish between a race of revelation xa-a 
oapKa, and Kara rvevpa to which the promise is given "We have already seen in 
the case of Abraham that the idea in Rom ix 8, Ov ra rixva rijs aapx^, ravra 
rlKva -uv Qtoi), a77a ra rixva rijq irrar/yE^Jia^ 7ayi^crai fJf ertpya is expressed m the 
clearest manner This appears not only in the fact that not Ishmael, the son 
begotten by human design, but Isaac, becomes the bearer of the pronu^, nnd 
again m the choice of Jacob and the passing by of Esau , but also very distinctly 
in the conditions which are laid do'wn for the attainment of the promises 

(3) The expression, “ They shall lAesi themselves in Abraham’s seed, ” can only 

mean, Tlicy sliall wish for themselves the blessing of revelation which Abraiinm 
has, and vbtuin it through the race of Abraham The passages are taken uj 
modem exegesis to mean that they shall wish to be ns happy ns Abraham , u 
this 15 refuted by Jer iv 2, D'U 0*i3nn}, where 13 refers to Jehovah [bcliui^ 
also, p G78 fi , finds m the passages in question, pnmarily only the ’ 

“■iiiiereicr among the nations a blessing pronounced is received, there A ra- 
ham and Ins postenty shall be mentioned as the ideal of blessing fro™ ^ 

But even if tins Niplial, in Gen xii 3, etc,, is taken not in the pns , 

but in the roflcxne sense, it is not certain from tins alone that g 

rect The mam question is, how the preposition 5 ib to be rendered i 

Gen xlvn 20, the Piel 3 evidently means to bless with, “ foj'-ish the oi - 
ing of some one,” the linguistic possibihtv of understanding the 
related to Niphal to mean “ to msh for oneself the blessing of romo o^, 
not be doubted It is equally certain that in Jer iv 2 we must ‘ra 
'* thcr shall bless themselve” in liim. fjclioi^nh) i e expect from him saiva i 
blessing (cf Graf’s Commentar. si) and so Is Ixv, 10 ] AVlmt sense ’'’^ou 
be in the explanation, that they should vish for themselves a happiness 
ns Jehovah hos? 
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(6) Gen xvm. 19 has often been wrongly explained We must not translate, 
“ For I Tcrmo of him, that he will command,” etc The can never have the 
meamng of the Greek on, which would necessarily be , but the stands in 
the pregnant sense, which will be discussed more fully m the didactic section 
(§ 81), according to which it is a mark of the divme irpdyvuaic 

(7) On Gen xiv 18-23 — Salem is without doubt Jerusalem, which is called 

Salem m Ps Ixxxiv 3 , it is not a Sahm farther north, as some modem critics 
think It is no proof that the ongmal name was not Salem, that Jerusalem in 
the time of the Judges appears under the name of Jebus, for it received the name 
Jebus from the Jebusites who were settled there , and here we may note that 
the kmg of Jerusalem who is met with in Josh x 1-8 is also called AdonviedtJi 
[See Art Mdchtzedeh m Riehm ] It is a pomt of special importance, that there 
IS manifestly an acknowledgment of the God whose pnest Melchizedek is, m the 
way m which Abraham does homage to Melchizedek Melchizedek is called 
pnest of who appears later among the Phcemcians as Saturn Abra- 

ham receives a blessmg from this pnest, and gives him the tenth of the booty 
Certainly he distmguishes in a way (ver 22) his God from the but 

yet their identity is acknowledged We have here therefore traces of an older, 
purer monotheism on Canaamtish ground, which is at first sight remarkable, 
because elsewhere the relation of the Old Testament God to the Canaamtish 
rehgion is sharply antagonistic But here Movers’ researches come in, Phosnicier, 
11 1, p 105, in the most mterestmg manner It is there shown that the worship 
of El or Kronos goes back to anouier origin than that of the Phcemcian Baal, to 
which the Phcemcian polytheism is attached, and that the former worship 
belonged specially to the Gibbtes m Byblus and Berytus, who are always 
defimtely distingmshed from the Phcemcians We may maintain therefore, with 
the greatest probabihty, that we find here, in the midst of the Canaamtish rehg- 
ion, a remnant of an older and purer rehgion, which was perhaps preserved by a 
Semitic race dwelhng among the Canaamtes For I at least am confident that 
the Old Testament, with its derivation of the Canaamtes from Ham, is a higher 
authority than most newer cntics [It may be correct that this El-Elyon was 
brought to Canaan under Semitic influence, even if his identification with Kronos 
should fail to be established, and he were rather identical with Adorns, as Bau- 
dissm thinks probable, 1 p 86, 316, 398 ff , for the latter also is accordmg to 
p 300 f , identical with the Accadiau-Babyloman Tammuz ] 

(8) On Gen xxii -Scarcely any part of the Old Testament has been so much 
used as a proof-text by those dreamers who think that human sacrifice was origi- 
nally a characteristic of the Old Testament religion, while, on the contrary, ^e 
tendency of the story leads directly to the excluding of human sacrifice from 
Jehovah-worship This has been well observed by Ewald But this does not 
remove the difllculty, that the God who will not have human sacrifice, neverthe- 
less, at first, tempts Abraham to offer his son It was Schelling who, in his 
Philosophy of Betdation, u p 122 ff., first defimtely pointed to the significant 
change of the names of God in this history The chapter is a striking proof of 
how httle IS accomplished by an artificial dissection of Genesis accordmg to the 
names of God The chapter is 30 ined together bke cast-iron, and we cannot cut 
anything out of it Formerly, before the importance of the change of the names 
of God was taken notice of, it was customary to have recourse to the cheap aid 
of mterpolation But how is this change to be understood ? Schelhng (I c ) 
argues, that the God who, after the flood, uttered the words, “ I will avenge 
the life of man at the hand of each man,” cannot be the same who demanded 
from Abraham the life of his own son , that the principle that tempted Abraham 
TO that action was essentially the same as mduced the nations of Canaan to sacn- 
their children , and that in the Old Testament the true God is reached 
through the false, and, as it were, bound to him — ^But against this view it is 
quite conclusive that, in ver 1, not the mdefimte without the article, but 
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IS chosea for the tempting God — Hengetenberg and others adopt 
a different explanation In his Exstory of the Kingdom of God,, he puts the 
matter thus “Jehovah commanded Abraham to offer up Isaac, he was ready 
to make this sacrifice, but understood the command in the same sense as if 
Moloch had said to him, ‘ Thou shalt sacrifice Isaac,’ whereas the mode of offenng 
was intentionally not more precisely fixed The misunderstanding, although 
proceeding from Abraham and falling to his account, was nevertheless willed by 
God ” — Kurtz, in his History of the Old Covenant, i p 268, seems to have given 
the right explanation He says Abraham must have been conscious that the 
way that led to the perfecting of his faith was the way of renunciation and self- 
demal The sight of the Canaamte sacrifices of children must have led Abra- 
ham to self-examination, whether he would be strong enough m renunciation and 
self-denial to do what those heathen did, if his God desired it from him But if 
this question was once made the subject of discussion in Abraham’s heart, it bad 
also to be brought to a defimte and real decision That was the substratum for 
the divine demand in Abraham’s soul Objectively, the following are the de- 
ductions from this point of view The culminating point of worship in the relig- 
ions of nature was human sacrifice The covenant religion had to separate itself 
in this respect from heathenism , the truth m it had to be acknowledged, and 
the falsehood denied In the command to offer up Isaac, the truth of the con- 
viction that human life must be sacrificed as an unholy thmg, is acknowledged ; 
and by the arresting intervention of God, the hideous distortion of this truth 
which had arisen in heathenism is condemned and rejected — If we look at Deut. 
xui 3, where it is said that God will prove the people by false prophets, it is not 
necessary for us, in expounding Gen xxii 1, to suppose any misunderstanding 
on Abraham’s part , but it seems to me that the matter is best explained by look- 
ing at it, with Kurtz, in the light of an educational command — Comp also on 
the Value of History for the Development of the Old Testament Idea of Sacrifice, 

§ 121, note 1. 


§24 

ISAAC AND JACOB 

Very little is recorded of the life of Isaac , he walked in the footsteps of his 
father, and the divine promises given to the latter were renewed to him (Gen 
xxvi 2—5) Of his twin-sons was chosen, as bearer of the promise, not Esau, 
who had the advantage of birthright, but tvc ^ «cr’ cK7oyTiv -rptBeaic tov Qtov 
fih>i} (Rom iz 11), Jacob, tTie second-bom son The fundamental thought con- 
nected with the divine guidance of Jacob’s life is, that in spite of all human 
hmdrances, the divine counsel reaches its goal, and that even hunia n_sing_musk 
.8erve_fo r its realization, although they are punish ed none the les s By the sin o 
Jacob^ and his mother, IsaadA purpose, wnich was in opposition to the prom^e 
to Jacob (Gen xxv 23), is thvarted , yet Jacob’s sin is visited on him (1) ‘f® 

straits he experienced in his wanderings (xxvii 42 f ), which were occasione y 
hiB artifice against Esau, and particularly in the sorrows afterwards prepare or 
him by his sons, when he who had practiced deception must himself in i 6 
manner be deceived. The covenant promise given to him at the beginning of is 
journey to Mesopotamia, in the thcophany at Bethel, in order to strengthen him 
for the years of exile (xxvui 10 ff ), is confirmed at the same place on his return 
(xixv. 9 fL), after he has gained for himself and his race in the night- ong 
wrestling at Jabbok, which forms the turning-point of his life, the new an o y 
name of Israd, characteristic of hia divine calling (rzxii 24 ff ) The primary 
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meaning of tMs story is, that Jacob, -whose courage fails before his brother, and 
the reward of whose wiles threatens to be lost at one blow, is shown how man, 
despairing in his guilt, must wrestle out his cause -vs^ith God, but that when be 
has gained the blessmg from God, he has no more to be afraid of from any man 
At the same tune, Jacob’s combat, when he first wrestles with lyoMy stn'ength, is 
perhaps a picture of the perverseness of his former Me, in which he bebeved 
himself to be able to force the fulfilment of the promise by the contmual use of 
carnal means, and had made it difficult enough for the divine leadings to become 
master of him His becoming lame is then meant to show that God does not 
permit Himself to be forced by natural strength But then Jacob becomes vic- 
tonous by the weapon of prayer (comp Hos xii 4 f ) As the natural character 
of Jacob, the intriguing holder of the heel — ^the tough , shrewd man — prefigures 
the natural character of the nation that descended from him, so the spiritual 
character of God’s people is prefigured (2) m the wrestler with God 


(1) It 18 a great error, particularly of popular handbooks, that it is thought 
necessary to canonize the wily mtngues of Jacob and his mother related in 
Genesis The attempt to justify such conduct goes against the conscience of a 
child But such a treatment of the history of J^acob rests on a gross misunder- 
standing of that which Genesis itself teaches us as to the divme leadmg of Jacob 
The text shows wherein bes the doctrmal value of this history 

(2) On Gen. xxxu 24 fL — To the insipid mockery which the despisers of the 
Bible are so ready to pour out on this story we pay no attention The story 
has been properly appreciated even from a free point of view by Herder, and 
afterward in particular by Hmbreit (“Der Busskampf Jacobs,” Studim und 
Eritiken, 1848, p 113 ff ) It is common, especially m the practical use of the 
passage, to bmit oneself to seeing m Jacob’s struggle a symbol of -wrestbng in 
prayer, which does not become weaned until it -wins the blessmg So also 
Auberlen m the article “ Jacob,” m'Kerzog's Beal- EncyJclop -vi p 876 f I can- 
not share this -view, and agree -with Kurtz’s conception (History of the Old (km- 
nant, i. 881), according to which a double wrestbng must be distmguished m the 
laanner given in the text — ^Hengstenberg -turns the story mto a visional oc- 
currence 


§ 25 

THE TWKL-VE FATKIABOHS 

In the twdve sons of Jacob is given the basis of the covenant people destmed to 
possess the land of Canaan (1) Nevertheless, a long penod of expectation m 
exile and slavery is first prescnbed (comp Gen xv 18 S.) to Jacob’s descend- 
ants The execution of the di-vine decree is introduced by the providential his- 
tory of Joseph, who is raised to the helm of the Egyptian state to be the debverer 
of his people, after a long trial of his faith, in which his earber vanity -was to be 
humbled (comp , for the religious value of the histoty, especially ilv. 5-8, 1 20) 
Israel must a second time turn his back on the promised land, although -with a 
rene-walof the promises received (xl-vu 2fL) (2) Jacob dies m Egypt after having 
predicted the future of the tribes descendmg from his sons, in his prophetic 
blessmg (chap xbx ), which looks far beyond the time in which his descendants 
^ntinue strangers The twelve -tribes are here portrayed, partly accordmg to 
oerr place m theocratic history, and partly accordmg to their geographical rela- 
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taonship, Tvhile at the same time Jacob’s words rest on ethical and psychological 
considerations But, according to the Old Testament view, the blessmg and 
curse of parents are not magic spells possessing in themselves the power, ascnbed 
to them in heathenism, to set in motion forces of blessmg or vengeance , they 
have force only so far as they serve the divine decrees, which may he fulfilled, 
according to circumstances, in a quite different sense from that mtended by him 
who blesses or curses (This is shown in Isaac’s blessmg, chap xxvii ) Among 
the twelve Joseph is especially promment, who (comp, xlviii 6) is to become a 
mighty double tnbe in his two sons Manasseh and Ephraim, of whom the latter 
is preferred, although he is the younger (xlviu 14 ff ) Nevertheless it is not to 
him that the sovereignty is promised ; nor to Reuben, the first-bom son, who is 
declared to have forfeited his birthright by the shameful deed which he had 
formerly committed ; nor to Levi, who was afterwards highly honored (comp m 
particular Deut vyxiii. 8 ff ), but whose dispersion m Israel, which was subse- 
quently connected with his high calling, is uttered as a curse (Gen. xlix 7) (3) 
On the other hand, it is Judah who is specially chosen as the bearer of the prom- 
ise, and who is characterized as he upon whom that dominion over the nations 
shall rest, to which xrvii 29 already pointed Compare 1 Chron v 2, accordmg 
to which passage the birthnght, the TTiiM, is Joseph’s portion in the shape 
of a double inheritance (comp § 106), but out of Judah is to come the T'JJ, the 
prmce of Israel (4) In making provision for the place of their bunal 
ff., comp 1 4 ff ), Jacob, and afterward Joseph 0 25 f , comp Heb m ), 
testify their faith in the divine promise — ^In the anenant of promwe wit 
three patriarchs rests, for the consciousness of the people of Israel, the guaran- 
tee of the gracious and holy guidance of the people (comp Ex u 24 , 

87, vii 8, viiL 8, 18, etc.) Hence, in the Old Testament stage of revelation, 
God 13 called the Ood of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ex in 6, 16 , comp 
Bongs xvin. 36, Ps xlvii 10) 


/'I'v That there are twelve tribes is explained by the Old Testament fr 
number of the sons of Jacob, which gives no trace of any other denvati 
the genealogical one [Art “ Stamme Israels,” in Herzog, 1st ed ] 

In connection with the references to Egypt, Ebers fan- 

of Moses, of which as yet only the fiirst volume is published, 18 L 
^ to appear in L English translation], is worthy of all f 

rnntains very important information on archsolomcal ,, a-* 

Comp also Hengstenberg, The Books of Moses aiM Egypt, 1841, and th 

‘ Tnseuh” m Herzog’s 2d ed , by Orelh 
m Sen zhx 7 “ Cursed be their wrath, because it WM so fierce , 

^ ^ VKjeanse it was gnevous I will divide them in Jacob, and disperse 

•f/s’rael ’^^ompm^fetz, Eiet^ of the Old Covenant, i p 889 f , 

“f /hTtreacbemus and bloody a^ of vengeance executed by Levi, for the ^s- 
of hiB Bister Dinah, on the Shechemites, who were first made defence 
^ S Gen S IS a (Ax znterpretum In respect to the passage as a whole I 
v,oT-p TiMther the view of some who see here a testament written dow 

gg of a notary, nor the widespread view which regards it as the pro - 
exactness a —For this [supposed later] poet, in whatever age we place him, 
mto^oE with some^arts of the piem Particularly what is Ba’d con- 
T.CV 1 whose race ocupied a position of eminence from the time of , 
cemmg .Agj. agrees with the time of the Judges, nor with the time of Pa 
^^^^lomon. But m ver. 10 it is claimed there is a clear indication that th 
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chapter was written in the time of the Judges Shiloh is there taken to mean 
the town of that name in Ephraim, and the passage is rendered “ until he 
comes to Shiloh,” where the sanctuary, the centre of the theocracy, was But if 
the poem is of this age, the pnncipate which it assigns to Judah is irreconcil- 
able with histoncal data m the time of the Judges It becomes necessary to ex- 
tend and emphasize m an unjustifiable manner the circumstance that Judah went 
at the head of the people m the war of conquest, m order to justify what is said 
of him If we are to speak of a pnncipate of any tribe in the tune of the 
Judges, we should rather name the tnbe of Ephraim in the midst of which at 
one time actually a kingdom was set up in Shechem [Schultz, in his review 
aheady cited, pronounces the value of this book to be very much impaired by 
Its making use of a narrative ‘‘ which, for example, does not hesitate to attnbute 
the blessing of Jacob to the patnarch himself ” And in his Old Testament 
Theology, p 667, he adds, “ Ko one who understands the nature of prophecy will 
doubt for a moment the character of these utterances ’ ’ His pnncipal reason is 
that these utterances are to a great extent of no importance for the present and 
future of most of the tribes But, if they were really so unimportant for the 
tnbes, how did they ever come to be placed in the mouth of the honored 
patnarch ? This fact is an evidence that “ these unimportant geographical and 
statistical notices’ ’ were not so unimportant in the view of the Israehtes, as our 
modem scholar is pleased to regard them These ‘ ‘ notices’ ’ contained what en- 
tered very de^ly into the life of a tnbe Schultz himself afterward says that 
the present sufenngs, joys, and hopes of the tnbes became predictions which were 
placed in the mouth of their dying ancestor Israel See the remarks of Orelh m 
answer to Schultz, in the Art “ Jacob” in Herzog, vi p 443, and the view of 
Bredenkamp, p 172 f ” by the utterance concerning Levi, the authenticity of the 
blessing is, to every candid mind, inviolably signed and sealed ”] — Any one who 
really goes deeper into the intellectual habits, not only of Israel, but of Eastern, 
and mdeed of all antiquity, will not be satisfied with the view that a later poet 
sits down and writes a poem which he puts m the mouth of the father of the 
nation , on the contrary, we certainly find in the old world a real tradition of 
such words of blessmg and cursing, uttered by the fathers concerning their de- 
scendants, and such utterances infiuence the fortunes of the latter in a very intel- 
hgible way I cannot, therefore, take any other view of Jacob’s sayings, than 
that the father of the tnbes divided the inhentance and charactenzed each of 
the sons, and that this testament of the father continued to bve m the mouth of 
the tnbes The antique character of the saymgs is shown by the pecuhar animal 
iynibols — Dan, the serpent , Naphtali, the gazelle, etc — sayings which could not 
have been called forth by the poetry of a later age, but only by the simple pas- 
toral bfe of the patnarchs — ^With regard to the theological meamng of these say- 
ings, it 18 taught by this blessing, that in the divine kmgdom things do not oc- 
cur in the way of nature, but according to divme choice Neither he who should 
have taken the lead by nght of birth, nor yet the father’s darbng, is called to 
stand at the head of the longdom of God Since ethical and psychological con- 
siderations appear in many points of what is said concermng the several tribes — 
^hen, as Herder has so beautifully expressed it, Jacob’s “ mmd is strengthened 
heaven to note the slumbering destiny m the soul of his sons, and to open 
this hidden book in their separate traits of character and action” — we may ask if 
there IS not also something of the same kind in the case of Judah, the fourth son 
according to age, but now placed first In the text it is not expressly brought 
mrward In the designation of Judah as a lion we may perhaps find a reference 
to his noble nature But the passage Gen xhv 82 f may bo cited, where Judah 
presents himself as surety, to go to prison or to bondage for his brother Ben- 
jamm that he may be free It is hardly to be regarded as forced to discern a 
ivine fitness in the fact that Judah was to bo the ancestor of Him who presented 
^^elf as surety for all — ^Tho much-discussed passage concerning Bmloh will 
6 treated of on a subsequent page (§ 229) 
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rV. FOUKTH A-GE, THE T TWT, OF MOSES AHD JOSHEA. 

I. THE DEI/ITEEAECE OF IBEAEI. FEOM EGTPTIAIi BOHDAQE 

§20 

Condition of the People of Israel in Egypt 

At the close of the time of the patriarchs, the biblical account passes silently 
over a long penod, in which Israel grows up into a people For that qmet pro- 
cess of increase by which the families grew into a nation offered nothing which 
the people could remember as historically important (1) The Old Testament 
gives the following intimations of the condition of the people in Egypt In part 
they seem to have kept to the pastoral life of their fathers in Goshen , they may 
have wandered from there into the stretch of land on the eastern boundary, since 
the obscure passage 1 Chron vu 21 is probably to be connected with an occur- 
rence taking place during the stay of Israel in Egypt (2). From Num zzxii- we 
conclude that the two tribes of Reuben and Gad gave themselves to cattle-breed- 
ing But speaking generally, the people who were settled in fixed residences, 
and partly even in towns, must have already begun an agncnltural life (comp 
Ex i 14, Hum. ze 6, Dcut xi 10) As the Egyptians and Israelites bved to- 
gether (Ex iiL 22, xii 33 fL), the people could not have remained unaffected by 
the Egyptian culture, vrbich was at that time already very far advanced (8) 
political organimtum of the people had developed itself in a genealogical way, which 
corresponds to the natural character of the Semites, who are characterized by 
strong family and tribal attachment The people (according to iii. 16) are repre- 
sented by the elders who were probably taken from the heads of families. 

Besides this, the people were under [A-V officers, bt wntersi, who in 

Tike manner were taken from their own body, but were themselves subordinate 
to Egyptian overseers (v. 6 fL) (comp § 98), With regard to the rehgious con- 
dition of the nation, we find that among the mass of the people the remembrance 
of the God of their fathers, and of the promises given to them, had to be ^ 
awakened. The purer worship of Grod which we find among the patriarchs h ^ 
been displaced by idolrworship, as may be concluded partly from express 
mony (Josh xziv. 14 ; Ezek. xx. 7 ff., xxm. 8, 19), and partly frorn^ the idol- 
worship to which the people gave themselves during their wanderings in the 
demess. The worship of the calf at Sinai, Ex. xxziL, is to be explained as an 
imitation of the Egyptian worship of Apis or Mnevis ; the service of he-goa 
mentioned in Lev xvii 7 pomts to the service of Mendes (the Egyp 
Pan ; Herodotus, in 46) The service also of the fire god Moloch ^ or MUcom, 
which was spread in the lands bounding Egypt on the east, must, as is shown y 
the rigid prohibition, Lev, xvui. 21, xz. 2, have even at that time penetra e 
among the people As this idol, who is essentially the jealous power of na ure, 
forms the heathen caricature of the Holy One of Israel, the bK [the jea one 
God], the mixing of his worship with the service of Jehovah, mentioned in Amoa 
V. 26, IB more easily understood (4) All this shows that during^ the 
Egypt the foundation was laid of the commingling of rehgions which appeareo. 
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in different forms in the following centuries, and which was in general character- 
istic of Israel, which never was independently productive m polytheistic forms of 
worship 

(1) It may seem strange that we have so considerable a lilanh %n the history 
between Genesis and Exodus, and that the long period of time from Jacob’s going 
down into Egypt and his death, and until Moses’ birth, is passed silently over 
But simple tribal life, such as we must suppose Israel’s to have been m those cen- 
turies, forms no history What sort of a history had the Arabians in the thousand 
years previous to Mohammed ? But beside this, Israel has no history generally 
except 80 far as it is the organ of revelation How full of blanks is the historical 
account of the centuries in the tune of the Judges, on account of the broken state 
of the theocratic bfe 1 and how httle do we know of the exile, which yet belongs 
entirely to the historical time 1 or of the centunes from Ezra to the Maccabees, 
and beyond them 1 It is the pecuhanty of Israel to possess history and historical 
hterature in the full sense of the words only in proportion as it realizes its voca- 
tion in the history of the world 

(2) In 1 Chron vu 21, according to the most likely explanation of the ambig- 
uous passage, an incursion of the Ephraimites on Gath is recounted, starting, it is 
supposed, from the southern highlands of Canaan The older view, that an oc- 
currence m the tune of the stay in Egypt is spoken of, and not, as Bertheau and 
others think (understanding Ephraim, ver 22, as the whole body of the tribe), an 
occurrence belonging to the post-Mosaic time, has at least the wordmg of the 
passage in its favor Comp also Kurtz, The Hwtory of the Old Covenant, u p 
178 [and K6hler i p 166] 

(8) It IS a mistake to regard the Israelites at their exodus from Egypt as 
a rude race of nomads, in whom we may not presuppose even the smallest be- 
ginmngs of culture They appear m the Pentateuch as an unmanageable, but not 
as an uneuUxvaled people While, for example, to take a single illustration, the 
Pentateuch gives no trace of the art of wntmgin the tune of the patriarchs, this is 
presu^osed as employed among the people when they went out of Egypt, as the 
name of their functionaries which were taken from the people shows — they were 
DnoWj that IS, writers In Egypt, indeed, as is shown by the monuments, 
writing was at that tune a thing long in use 

(4) 5 ; IB not long since it was the fashion to think that the ongmal worship of 
Israel was the worship of Saturn, or, as Saturn was identified with Mi loom, the 
service of Moloch (comp Vatke, GhBlany, Daumer, and others).— It certainly 
cannot be denied that thm idolatrous worship belongs to that ancient period , it 
belongs to the oldest tune and to the youngest, and after disappearing for cen- 
turies, becomes prominent agam after the tune of Ahaz , and, as is stated in the 
text, there is a certain connection between Moloch and *7^? [the 3ealous God], 
as the Holy One of Israel is called, only with the difference that the latter is an 
ethical power, the former a consuming natural power, which must be reconciled 
by human sacrifice But to represent what the Old Testament condemns as the 
true foundation of the worship of Jehovah, is a piece of arbitrariness such as has 
often defaced the treatment of the Old Testament [Against the entire view that 
the Israebtish monotheism was developed from a lower stage of natural rehgion, 
see the Art “ Qdtzendienst” in Riehm] — ^The much discussed passage, Amos v 
26, must not be understood as foretelhng somethmg future, as Ewald eirolains it . 

“ Bo then ye shall bit up the pale of your kmg, and the sc^old of your images,” 
refemng to the carrying of the idols into captivity Against this is the fact that 
this kind of worship is not mentioned as existing in the kmgdom of the ten tribes. 
The proper explanation is ” Te bore the tabernacle of your king and the pillar 
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§27 

The Course of the Delvcerance from Egypt, 

The deh’oerance from Egypt is thus related iu the book of Exodus. To prevent 
the extraordinary increase of the people which excited their apprehensions, the 
Egyptians burdened the people with intolerable tasks, and at last the royal decree 
went forth that all the new-born boys should be killed In this deepest humih- 
ation, in which the people (comp. Ezek xvi. 6) could be compared to a helpless 
infant cast away in its blood, the fulfilment of the promises given to the fathers 
was to take place , and, in accordance with this, ElrShaddai was to show Him- 
self as Jehovah. The divine instrument for this was Moses. After he had been 
providentially saved from death as a child (Ex. ii. 1 ff ), and had been brought 
up at the royal court (ir&ay ao<plf Aiyvmlav, Acts vu 22), he appears in manhood 
(in the fortieth year of his life, according to tradition , see Acts vu 23) in the 
midst of his oppressed people, kills an Egyptian who is maltreating an Israelite, 
and fiees, when this deed becomes known, into the Arabian wilderness (1). What 
he failed to do when trying in his own might, he was to accomplish forty years 
after as an instrument in God’s hand (2) When Moses had accredited himself 
to the people as a divine messenger, he first demanded of Pharaoh hberty for 
Israel to go into the wilderness, in order there to celebrate a sacrificial festival to 
JehoVah As Pharaoh repels the request with scorn, and increases to the utter- 
most the oppression of the people, there follows the divine declaration that Israel 
shall now be brought out of Egypt by great judgments, and that thus the exist- 
ence of Jehovah as the Lord of the world shall be manifested to Israel as well as 
to the Egyptians (comp Ex vi. 6 f , vui 18, ix 16) The ten plagues which are 
sent on the Egyptians (Ex. viL-xiL, comp with Ps Ixxvui 48 ff , cvi 26 ff.) are 
mostly connected with natural events and conditions which frequently recur m 
Egypt The order of their succession stands in close connection with the natural 
course of the Egyptian year from the time of the first swelling of the Eile, which 
generally happens in June, to -the spring of the following year (8) But partly 
the seventy of the plagues, and partly their connection with the word of Moses 
(comp especially viu 5 f ), make them signs of Jehovah’s power In them the 
tnumph of the true God over the gods of the land (xiL 12 , Num xxxiii 4) is 
shown, and thus they serve as a pledge of the tnumph of the divine kingdom 
over heathenism (comp Ex xv. 11, xviu. 11). Even in the heathen, accounts of 
the departure of Israel from Egypt by Manetho (Josephus, c Ap i. 26, and 
Diodorus, Btblioth lib. xL fragm ), it comes out imdeniably that there was a 
great religious struggle (4). The plagues rise from step to step until, after the 
tenth plague, viz the killing of the first-bom of the Egyptians, which takes place 
in the same night with the institution of the passover in Israel, the Egyptians, 
full of fear, drive the people from the land (6) — ^Because the people are not yet 
matured for war with the nations of Canaan, Moses does not lead them to Canaan 
by the nearest road, but chooses the roundabout way through the wilderness o 
the peninsula of SinaL But scarcely have the people turned in this direction, 
and encamped close by the Red Sea, probably in the plain of the modem Sum, 
when Pharaoh draws near. Shut in by the enemy’s forces, and by mountains 
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and the •waves of the sea, the people receive the direction to go forward in 
faith. A storm drives back the ■water, Israel passes safely through the sea in 
the tumult of the elements, led by God like a flock of sheep (Ps bcxvii 
17-21 , Isa 1 x 111 11 If ) , but the Egyptian army -which follows is buned by the 
waves “ And the people feared Jehovah, and beheved m Jehovah and His ser- 
vant Moses ” (Ex. xiv 81) In this form, the act of divme debverance was 
handed down in Israel (comp Ps Ixxvin 12 ff , cvi 8 fi , cxiv ), a type of future 
redemption, ever again revived in their memory by the yearly anmversary (Isa 
n. 15 f ) — ^The duration of IsraeVs stay xn Egypt is flxed as 480 years, according 
to Ex xii 40, comp Gen xv. 18, against which the LXX in the first passage 
reckon as part of the number 480 the stay of the patriarchs in Canaan, and thus 
reduce the time of the stay in Egypt by one half (6) 

(1) Comp the explanation of this narrative, Acts vu 24 f “ 'Ev(5//<Cc 4^ 

cwitvai Toiig airrov, on 6 0t6f 6ta ovroii 6i6uaiv avroif ounjpiav ol 6i ov 

cwTjKav ” 

(2) In the ■new of this narrative given by Ewald (History of Israel, ii pp 58, 
70 ff ), Israel is represented in an entirely different light from that which we find 
in the book of Exodus His -new is substantially this Before the leading out of 
the people, a powerful impulse seized them, “ the most extraordinary exertions 
and most noble actinties of the spirit wrestbng for freedom ” Then Moses be- 
came prominent among them, one of the greatest heroes that ever bved, — a man, 
indeed, of matchless greatness, ■who must have worked with wonderful energy 
and success A religious struggle ensues between Israel and the Egyptians, the 
result of which is the departure of the Israehtes from Egypt “The confident 
spirit once excited in the people must have remained unweakencd in the now 
coming crisis at the Bed Sea,” as happens when “ at the right time a favorable 
Wind brings to the light the deposited germs ” Thus the march through the 
Red Sea gained a fundamental significance for the theocracy — This is all very 
■well , but in the Old Testament the honor is not given to the people, but the 
■whole history tends to show what divine discipline can make out of a sunken peo- 
ple The Old Testament gives no intimation of a mighty spiritual movement 
^ong the people m Egypt (^comp also the conception in Acts vii 25 ff ) Eze- 
toel ^mparesthe nation to a helpless infant cast away -without mercy, lying in its 
blood In regard to Moses, the story certainly mdicates a preparation for his 
future calling , but if according to tradition (Acts -vu 22) he was educated in all 
the -wisdom of the Egyptians, even Ewald himself remarks that ‘ ‘ certainly the 
frauence of Egyptian education was m the end more negative than positive” 
[aistory of Israel, u p 66) The point brought forward in the text is here of 
especial sigmficance how the first appearance of Moses when he slew the Egyp- 
^n, -which 13 spoken of by Stephen (Acts vu 25) as a signal for the people, — 

ow this arbitrary deed led first to a long exile for Moses, and how only at a 
ater period, when he no longer counted himself capable, he was to reach success 
Auberlen, The Divine Bevelatton, i p 101 ff.) 
to) Eichhorn was the first to show, m his De Hlgypti anno Mirabili, how the 
^ole course of the plagues is connected -with the course of the Egyptian year 
^^^bll treatment of this topic by Hengstenberg, The Boohs of Moses aim Egypt, is 
interesting [Comp also the art “ Plagen Sgyptische” m Riehm ] 

(4) Accordmg to a remark in § 8, the Old Testament theology has, in distinc- 
on from the history of Israel, -to reproduce the facts as they continued to live m 
be spirit of the organs of revelation, and formed the basis of rehgion, while re- 

^^bhes like those on the Hyksos are relegated to the history of the Israehtes 
or the latter question, see Ewald’s HLstory of Israd, u p 76 ff., one of the best 
parts of bis book a j ^ if ^ 

(5) Of the various passages m the chapters that treat of the exodus. Ex xu. 
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f ^ more at large on account of its 

T j 22, It IS said, Each woman shall ask from her neighbor Tes- 

31, “ I will give this peoXavor 
m the eyes of the Egyptians, that when they go they may not go empty ’’ Then 

t w said, xm 86 f , “ The chHdren of fcrael ^d according to tUe word of Moses, 
and asked of the Egyptians silver and golden vessels, and clothes and Jehovah 
gave the people favor in the eyes of the Egyptians ” On Luther’s [and A. V ’s] 
interpretation of the words which follow DnyD-r\K “ so that they 

to them, and they spoiled the Egyptians,” the diffi^ty anses, how an actual 
here commanded It is not necessary to show that theft is in de- 
cided oppositi^ to the moral spirit of Mosaism The solution which Ewald 
adopts m of Israel, ii p 66, is, that the spoiling is, in the sense of 

e 8 0 ^, no theft, because the subsequent breach of faith on Pharaoh’s part 
made it irnpossible to give back the borrowed property, and that this turn of 
a airs contained at the same tune a sort of divine retribution in favor of Israel, 
inasmuch as it appears, when looked at from the ultimate issue, simply as the 
ecmalizing act of a higher providence standing over human inequalities, that they 
were long oppressed by the Egyptians should in this manner be compensated 
inis solutaon may be nght so far, but it is not at all necessary Wmer, in his 
liexicon, hM with good reason left out the meamng ” lend” which is given to 
toe word v The word appears m the Etiphil only once more in the Old 

Testament, 1 Sam, i. 28, and there it is qmte incorrect to translate that Hannah 
her son Samuel to the Lord She wishes to ptve bim to God in givmg him 
to the sanctuary The word rather signifies dedit alicui quod petierat, according 
to Wmer In the xu 86, compared with ih 22, no robbery is imphed, but a 
mmple taking away , in what sense, toe connection must decide Accordingly 
the sense of the passage is, that the Egyptians are glad to get nd of the Israelites 
at this pnce , so that Ewald’s view, that we have here an act of remuneration, 
toat the children of Israel might thus receive a compensation, is still applicable 
But when Ewald and others see m the matter also the qmte different meanmg 
that Isr&el took from the Egyptians the true religion, the nght utensils of sacn- 
fice, and along with them the true holy things and sacrifices, nothing of this hes 
in the story, and this construction is very far-fetched 

(6) Certainly m the genealogy, Ex vi. 16-20, Moses and Aaron form the fourth 
generation from Levi ; but it follows from other genealogies that hnks are left 
out m this genealogy That in Num xxvi 29 ff has six generations , that m 
1 Chron ii 3 ff., seven , that in 1 Chron vii. 22 ff , as many as ten for the same 

g eriod The enormous increase of the population of Israel can only be ezplamed 
y accepting a longer period. 


H. THE INSTITUTION OF THE COVENANT OF THE T.AW, AND THE KABOH THBOUGK 

THE WTLDEnNESS 

§28 

SdueatxoTial Aim of the March through the Wilderness The Covenant of the Lav 

established 

In Qod’s great deed at the Red Sea, a pledge was given to the people for the 
happy completion of the newly commenced march, for victory over all their ene- 
mies, and for their introduction to the promised land, as foretold in Moses’ song 
of praise. Ex xv 13 ff. But first the people, scarcely escaped from the rod of 
correction, from the flesh-pots and the idols of Egypt, must be educated, sifted, 
and purified for their calling ; and this educational aim is secured by tbo 
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march xn (he mildemcss, where the people are thrown cntHrely on their God, 
where they become aware of their need of help through want and privation, and 
are to be exercised in obedience and trust , but to prove at the same time, in the 
experience of the divine leading and help, what they have in their God (Deut 
ITU 2-5, 14-18 , comp also the typical appbcation, Hos li (IG) (1) In the 
third month, Ex xix 1 (according to the probable indication of the date in 
this passage, which indeed is not clear), on the first of the month, the people 
reached Sinai, where Jehovah, as the Holy One, in which attribute He has already 
manifested Himself in the redemption of the people (xv 11, comp Ps Ixxvu 

14-16), founds the theocracy and enters on His iinys/iip (comp ^ After 

the people have been told of their election above all nations as the divme property, 
and have been prepared by consecration for the solemn act, follows the promul- 
gation of the fundamental low by which Jehovah bmds Israel’s race to a holy 
constitution, and thus “ Ho became Kmg in Jeshurun” (Deut xxxiu 5) By 
the covenant offering, Ex, xxiv , the entrance of the people into commumon with 
the holy God is sealed Both the electing lore of God, who here betroths Himself 
to His people (Ezek. xvi 8, “ then becamest thou mme”), and the menacing 
Ktcnty of the Holy One of Israel and His law (comp Heb xii 18 fL), appear m 
the whole form by which the covenant of law was estabbshed With regard to 
grace and 3udgment, Israel is from this time forward the privileged people of 
God (2) 


(1) On the siamHeanee of the march through the loildemese, compare Auberlen s 
boU, m^iTSfuCi P 136 ‘‘That they nught be cast on to 
and not become immediately re-entangled in the world s affairs, 
directly from Egypt to Canaan, but by long journeys through the wilder^^ 
wnere the life of Mture and history stands still, and the 
their God Smee the wilderness is without ““^shment, and without w 
as a path, the simplest sign of human culture. He undertakes to feed theta with 
manna , He uuSles their guidance in the pillar of cloud and fire, that herein 
too the people may be directly pomted to Him, and accustom^ to toe thought 
of Him ”_St 18 iiis meamng of the wildemess-wandenng of ^rael m a process 
of education which makes it so important, not simply historically, but also reb^ 
lously , and in this we do not read something in toe Old Testament history whi^ 
onlyLcurs to ourselves as we meditate on it but 

which toe Old Testament itself— toe Pentatouch, and j^peciaHy Deutoraomy, 
from which a few chief passages have been brought forwwd in the terf, aa well 
as prophecy — ^presents toe history of toe Israebtes In Hos u. 16, toe future 
restoration of Israel is represented as a new OTid^ce through toe ^Idemess In 
the preceding passage it is foretold that GodT will remove Israel into a portion of 
separation, where it can no more have intercourse ’’^th ^ which it has 

given Itself This is toe first stage And now, ver 14 ‘‘ BehoW, I mil entice 

her, and lead her into the wilderness, and will speak to her heart , the people 
shall be placed in a position where they are thrown entirely on God, as Israel was 
once m toe Arabian wilderness, to learn by experience what it has in its God 
(2) On toe establishment of the covenant at Sinai, compare toe words of Earl 
Hitter, toe geographer, in his beautiful essay, The Peninsula of Siuai, and toe 
Path of toe Children of Israel to Binai,” in Piper’s Evangdtcal Calendar, 1862, p 
85 “A strange astonishment seizes us when contemplating this ^eat mysterious 
miracle of miracles, that toe first germ of a purer and higher religious develop- 
ment of toe human race, sunk in this homble mountainous wilderness, was to be 
fructified by such patriarchal simplicity, and further unfolded and handed down 
from generation to generation, by a people so sunk in slavery, so Instful, and so 
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often a covenant-breaking people, as the people of Israel -were, and that by them 
it was to be guarded as the most holy jewel for the whole future of the nations 
Xet the divine similes of the sower, of the mustard seed, and of the leaven, find 
here their earliest appbcation.” 


§29. 

The First Breach of the Covenant Order of the Camp. Beparf/tire from Bmai 

Sentence on the People. 

In consequence of the establishment of the covenant, Jehovah designs to make 
Hifl dwellmg among His people. Hence the laws touchmg the arrangement of 
the tabernacle are neid given in Ex. xxv fi, (1) But before this is earned out 
the people have already broken the covenant, by falhng into idolatry in the ab- 
sence of Moses Moses executes judgment on the idolaters ; and on this occasion 
the tnbe of Lem — ^whose zeal now takes fire, not, hke their father’s (Gen xxxiv ), 
for the wounded family honor, but for God’s honor — obtams its consecration (Ex 
xxxii. 26-29 , comp, also Hum. xxv. 11, Deut xxxiu 9 f ) (2) But Moses goes 
before Jehovah, ofi[ering himself for the people as the victim of the curse, and 
implores by repeated intercession the divme mercy till he has obtained pardon. 
Thus the first hreach of the covenant leads to a further disclosure of the Bivtne Being ; 
and to God’s former names are added the new ones merciful, gracious, long- 
suffering God (Ex. xxxiv. 6). But in Moses’ offer to resign his personal salvation, 
if only his people may be delivered, the idea of a reconcUtng mediation coming 
xnfor a sinful ‘people appears for the first time (comp Bom. ix. 8) (8) — ^During the 
stay at Smai, which was for about a year, the holy tabernacle is set up and dedi- 
cated, the ordinances of worship are regulated, and a number of other laws are 
^ven, in which are fixed with particular exactness all pomts by which m the 
regulation of the people’s life their difference from the Egyptians and from the 
Canaanitish tribes is to be marked (comp , in particular, passages like Lev xviu 
2 f , 24, XX. 23 f ). Hereupon the number of the people is taken, the tnbe of 
Levi is introduced into the position ordained for it, and, lastly, the order of 
encampment is fixed, by which (Hum ii and lii , comp x 13 ff ) the relation of 
Jehovah to the people as His army (as they are called. Ex vii. 4), and at the 
same time their relations to each other, are distmctly expressed In the middle 
is the holy tabernacle ; next to it, on the east, the priests encamp , and on the 
three other sides the three families of the Levites , then come the twelve tnbes, 
arranged on the political division which separates Joseph into two tnbes, m 
four triads, facmg the four quarters of the heavens, each of which had a leading 
tnbe with a banner at its head Judah, Keuben, Ephraim, and Dan are the lea - 
ing tnbes , and Judah, the first of them, encamping on the east, leads the who e 
procession — ^In the second year, on the twentieth of the month, the removal from 
Sinai takes place The people are to pass in a direct way through the wilderness 
of Paran to the promised land They succeed — under repeated outbreaks ofthev 
stiffneckedness, and chastisements suffered on this account — in reaching Ka cs 
Bamea, the southern boundary of Canaan lu.tlie catalogue of the resting-pla*^ 
(Num XXXIU ), the station Rithma (ver. 18) is probably to be looked for besi e 
Kadesh From this point Moses causes the land to be searched by twelve spies 
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The accounts which these bring back raise a general insurrection The measure 
of the divme patience is now exhausted A wandenng of forty years long m 
the wilderness is decreed against the people, durmg which tune all those who 
have passed their twentieth year — that is, the whole body of men who were capa- 
ble of war — are to be swept away, except Oshea, or Joshua as Moses calls him 
(Num xiu. 16), and Caleb, who had no share in that offence (Num. xiv , comp 
xxxu 13, Josh V 6) Hence the history of the march through the wilderness is 
treated as a type of warnmg for all times m Ps Ixxvm , xcv. 8 ff ; m the New 
Testament, m 1 Cor x 1-13, Heb m 7 ff 

(1) The structure of the legislative portions of the Pentateuch belongs to the 
department of Old Testament Introduction I only remark here that the succes- 
sion of the laws has not the systematic arrangement of a formal code, but each law is 
put in the place in which its pubUcation appears to be necessary. If this is taken 
into consideration, many inconsistencies supposed to have been found m these 
sections vamsh [According to some recent critics there may have been a tent 
under which the ark usually stood, but there was no tabernacle constitutmg the 
only legitimate sanctuary and centre of worship as described m the book of Ex- 
odus According to Wellhausen, the tabernacle of Exodus is a pure fiction of the 
post-exiUc period, derived from the temple of Solomon under tne desire of mak- 
ing the prescribed central sanctuary appear as an original Mosaic institutioru 
This theory is closely connected with the position that the Mosaic age knew noth- 
ing of a centralizing of worship, and that this latter idea did not exist as a fact 
until after the exile A critical exammation of this position is not possible withm 
our limits Compare Bredenkamp, especially chap lu But when Schultz (p 
156) observes, “ A splendor bke that described m the chapters in question, if we 
bear in mmd the immense effort required to build the temple of Solomon, cannot 
be predicated, notwithstanding all apologetic shifts, of a troop of wandenng shep- 
herds, even if they were laden with Egytian booty” — the answer is, that the 
idea just now common, that the Israebtes were a troop of wandenng shepherds, 
18 more than the facts of history will sustam For how could the Israelites, held 
in bondage by Pharaoh, move about in the land as shepherds ? And if they could 
make a golden calf, why not the tabernacle ? Comp BSbr, Byrribolik des Mosai- 
schen K'Mus, p 282 ff., and the article of P Gerhard, “ Is the tabernacle a fic- 
tion of the post-exihc age, or a Mosaic institution ?” m the Bewns des Olaubens, 
1879, p 626 ff ] 

(2) It has already been shown m § 25, that m Jacob’s prophetical utterances 
Levi received a curse rather than a blessmg, on account of his passionate zeal 
manifested in the treacherous deed of blood (Gen xxxiv ) Now the turning of 
the curse into a llessing is found m Ex xxxu 26-29, when Moses returns from the 
mountain, and sees the am of the people with the golden calf At his cry, 

“ Hither to me, all ye who belong to the Lord I’’ the tribe of Levi gathers around 
him at once, sword in hand, and executes, without mercy, punishment on the 
idolaters Deut xxxui 9 f refers to this history “ He who saith of his father 
and his mother, I see him not, and knoweth not his brothers, nor acknowledgeth 
his sons, they shall teach thee thy laws, O Jacob,” etc Num xxv 6-18 
the story of the zeal of Phinehas, is another explanatory parallel in the Penta- 
teuch, in which this characteristic trait, which qualifies Levi for the priesthood 
IB pointed out ' 

(8) One of the most beautiful sections of the Pentateuch, in which Moses ap- 
pears in all his greatness, is the story of his offering himself as avdOcfut if Goa 
will only forgive the people, —a thought which bos been uttered by only ono other 
than Moses, namely Paul, Rom ix 3 ijvx^mv yap ourfir tyu aviOc/ia elvat anb rov 
Spiorou virip tuv a6t7.^Liv pov, ctc Comp , in particular, Bengel’s Gnomon on this 
passage Verba humana non sunt plane apta, qmbus includantur motus anima- 
rum sanctarum nequo semper iidem sunt motus ilh, ncquo in earum potestate 
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est, tale semper votum ex sese elicere Non capit hoc anima non valde provecta 
De mensura amons in Mose et Paulo non facile est existunare. Eum emm 
modulus ratiocinationum nostrarum non capit sicut heroum bellicorum animos 
non capit parvulus Apud ipsos illos duumviros intervalla illa, qu® bono sensu 
ecstatica oici possunt, subitum quiddam et extraordinanum fuere. Ne in ipso- 
rum quidem potestate erat, tales actus ex sese quovis tempore elicere, etc In 
Genesis we have a mediatorial intervention, when Abraham wishes to intervene 
for Sodom and Gomorrah , but more remarkable is the intervention of Moses, 
who proposes to be blotted out of the book of life E. Lechler rightly points out, 
in his treatise, “ Bemerkungen zum Begnffe der Religion,” m UUmann’s Stvdien 
und KrttiJceriy 1861, p 782, that such lofty utterances of the rebgious hfe could 
not be framed from Schleiermacher’s idea of rehgion. 


§80 

7^ 'Wandering during ThvrVy-seten Years tn the WUdemess^ and the Events up to 
the Occupation of the Land on the East Side of Jordan 

The history of the Pentateuch passes over the following seven-anddhirty years 
almost wholly in silence According to Deut i 46, a longer stay of the people 
in Eadesh must be presupposed Prom this point the return march of the 
people into the wilderness took place by the stages registered in Num xxxiu- 
19 ff , m which wandering for thirty-seven years the march around Mount Seir, 
mentioned in Deut ii 1, is included. In the first month of the fortieth year, the 
people are again in Kladesh-Bamea This second encampment is meant in Num 
XX 1 The new-grown race show the same stubbornness as the earlier one , 
they contend with Moses and Aaron , and as this time even the faith of these 
two wavers, to them also entrance into the land of rest is denied (Num xx 10, 
12, comp Ps cvi 82 f ) In Deut i. 87 (comp in 26), Moses and Aaron do not 
seek to be acquitted from their own guilt (see xXxii 61), but the conscience of 
the people has to be touched, because their sin gave occasion to the guilt of the 
two (1) As the Edomites denied their brother-people the passage through their 
lands, Israel had to turn back a second time from the border of Canaan, and go 
around the mountains of Edom, in order to enter from the eastern side (Num 
XX 14 fE.) A new outbreak of the people’s stubbornness draws upon them 
another chastisement, but at the same time suppbes the occasion for a revelation 
of the saving power of faith (xxL 4 fiE.) The brazen swraph (a sort of serpent) 
which was suspended, is a symbol of the doing away of evil through the power 
and grace of God. To this the typical use in John lii 14 attaches itself (3) 
Then follow, in the land on the east of Jordan, successful combats, as a testi- 
mony to Jehovah’s faithfulness and a pledge of future victory. The Amon^ 
and Og king of Bashan are conquered, and Israel encamps m the plains 
of Moab, opposite to Jencho, and separated from the Holy Land only by t e 
Jordan. Kmg Balak of Moab wishes to conjure away the danger by means o 
Balaam, the seer from Mesopotamia, and to arrest the path of the victonous 
people by means of his curse , but the seer, overpowered by the Spirit o 
Jehovah, is compelled to bless Israel, and make known to the people its future 
splendor, and the brilbant victories and wide dominion which it is to a^ 
(ixiv. 17-10), while he declares the fall of the heathen world, and also the au 
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jugation of the ■n'orld-power of Asia after its conquest of the people dwelling 
around them, by a power coming from the west (vers 20-24) (8) — More success- 
ful were the Moabites and Midiamtes, when, at Balaam’s advice (xxxi 16), they 
enticed the people to the service of Baal-Peor, and the lewdness connected there- 
with After vengeance has been taken on the Midiamtes for this (chap xxxi.), 
the land which was conquered on the east of the Jordan, and which was espe- 
cially adapted for the continuation of a pastoral life, is distributed to the tnbes 
of Keuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh (chap xxxu ) This stretch of land does 
not belong to the promised land proper, the property of Jehovah (Josh xxu 19), 
which IS limited to the territory on the west of the Jordan, according to the boun- 
daries given in Num xxxiv 1 S. But a temtory of much wider extent was prom- 
ised to the people (Gen xv 18) between the rivers Nile and Euphrates, or, ac- 
cordmg to the more precise statement (Ex xxiii 31), between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, the Arabian wilderness, and the Euphrates (comp also 
Dent 1 . 7, XI 24, Josh i 4) — The new numbenng of the people, which was 
made (Num xxvi ) in the plams of Moab, shows the new-grown race to 
be numeneally almost the same as before (601,730 men fit for war, against 
603,550) , but, on the other hand, the differences of number among the indi- 
vidual tnbes are considerable, especially m the tnbe of Simeon (comp xxn 
14 with 1 28), which has dimimshed to almost a third part of its former size, 
and, according to this, seems to have shared especially m the last visitation of 
punishment, as indeed, according to xxv 14, the guilty pnnce Zimn was a 
Suneomte 


(1) In Num XX 10, Moses says to the people “ Hear, ye rebels , shall we 

mdeed bnng water to you out of the rock ?” Upon this, Jehovah says to Moses 
and Aaron, ver 12 “ Because ye have not believed on me, to sanctify me before 

the people of Israel, ye shall not bnng this congregation into the land which I 
give them ” — Deut i. 87 “ Also against me was Jehovah wroth for your sakes, 

and said. Also thou shalt not enter” Ps cvi 82 f ” They made (God) angry 
at the water of strife, and it went ill with Moses because of them , for they made 
his spint bitter, so that he spoke inconsiderate words with his bps” (t<t03;i 
Vn3&3) It 13 an old question of dispute, “ tpia in re peccavent Moses ” Comp 
Buddeus, Historia ecelesiasUea V T \ p 527 f , for the older views The recent 
cntics have often maintained that there is at least one contradiction between the 
passages in the book of Numbers and those m Deuteronomy, but the solution is 
easily found in the way indicated in the text That in the unbelief of the 
whole race no excuse is found for the weak faith of the chosen instruments of 
God , that unbroken obedience was demanded from the organs of revelation, and 
that these are most sharply pumshed as a warning, —is the idea of the narrative 

(2) Numerous mistakes have been made by taking the brazen serpent, Num 

xri 8 f , as a symbol of the healing power, which the serpent certainly often is 
in lieathenism , while besides this, in the Phoenician and Egyptian religions, the 
wounded serpent appears as a symbol of eternity and immortality But this does 
not apply here Though Wisd xn 6 ff calls the brazen abypoXov 

oi^>iP‘ac, this IB not as if the serpent itself, as m heathenism, were the symbol of 

heabng power , but (comp Schmid, Biblical Theol of the M T i. p 216 
Ewald, Eistor^ of Israel, ii p 176 f ), as indicated in the text, the matter stands 
thus — ^The serpent is a symbol of the evil which has now come upon Israel on 
account of its sms, and the serpent set up as a standard is a symbol of the over- 
conung and doing away of evil for every believer by means of Jehovah’s might 
and grace ” Now he who looks on this sign ordained by God is master of the 
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poison that has penetrated into him” (Baumgarten, Theological Commentary on th$ 
Pentateuch, i. 2) To this refers the typical interpretation in Chnst’s saying, 
John 111 14 f Kadui Huvong iipuae rbv 6(fiv ev ry o{rru( i»pu6ijvai 6ct rbv vlbv 

rov avBp^nov Iva irag 6 moTeiuv clf avrdv py a‘K6'Xj]Tai, aiX IxV ai6viov. Therein 
lies the thought, that he who looks in faith to Him whom God, as Paul expresses 
it, 2 Cor V 21, has made to be sin for us, thus becomes free from the poison and 
guilt of Bin which has entered into him — A. connection with the Egyptian ser- 
pent-worship IS the less to be thought of in the story, since, according to 
Herodotus, li. 74, the sacred serpents of the Egyptians were harmless But 
Phoemcian and Egyptian serpent-worship may very well have become at a later 
time the occasion of the idolatrous misuse of the image of the serpent which is 
spoken of in 2 Kings xvm 4 [Baudissin i p 288 f , accepts the meaning given 
m the text to the setting up of the serpent, but remarks " That the facts con- 
nected with the serpent were as related in the book of Numbers is hardly credi- 
ble , for it remains unintelbgible why Moses . should have set up ]ust an 
image of a serpent ” But what other image should he have set up, if the object 
was to symbolize the destruction of noxious serpents ? And if, as Baudissin fur- 
ther says, “ it occurred” to Israelites at a later penod, who met with the figure 
of a serpent, “ to suppose a plague of serpents as the occasion for the making of 
the image, how can it be regarded as unmtelhgible that Moses at an actual 
plague of serpents should have actually made an image of a serpent ? Moreover, 
according to the narrative, Moses made the serpent in accordance with the divine 
direction, and on this rests the significance of the story. But it is the way of 
our modem so-called “ historians” to regard such divine directions as mythical 
adornment and sinmly to ignore the bibbcal statements ] 

(8) Num XXIV. 17-19 is the well-known prophetic passage concerning the star 
and sc^tre arising out of IsraeL It portrays the splendid and victonous power 
proceedmg from l&rael, which shall overcome Moab and Edom ^ We may admit 
that m the first instance only a sorereignty arising out of Jacob is here spoken of 
(as also Hengatenberg thinto) But this cannot, nevertheless, be conceived of 
without a personal representative of the sovereignty The passage is certainly a 
Messianic one I understand vers 20-24 thus The ancient people of Amalek 
shall not be protected by their age, nor the people of the Kenites by the eemrity 
of their dwelbng The seer, after he has foretold the fall of Israel’s chief ene- 
mies, means to say that each and every heathen people, even those who appear 
to be most firmly established, must perish They fall, in the first instance, a 
flee to the Asiatic world-power, which has its seat on the farther side 
Euphrates , but this power itself is overcome by a power coming from the mde of 
the Hittites, that is, from the west, from the Mediterranean Sea Since this also 
is doomed to destruction, the whole heathen world becomes before the eyes of 
the seer a great Golgotha, over which God’s people victonously raw It is 
a perfectly miserable explanation, which is foncf of calling itself hirt^cai 
(Hitzig), accordmg to which the arrival of the fleet from the side of the Hitntes 
is made to refer to an unimportant inroad of sea-robbers on the Asiatic wast m 
the eighth century. The passage is rather parallel to that m the close of Gen. ix 
Here also the course of history is depicted m grand outbnes first, Asia, repre- 
sented by Asshur, arises as a world-empire , Asia falls before a European power, 
and Israel rises out of both 


§81 

Deuteronomy Death of Moses Sts Position among the Organs of Bevelation 

The people’s wandering is completed, and Moses is to place the staff of leader- 
ship in Joshua’s hands The last testament of the departing leader to his people 
is given in Deuteronomy (1). In its legislative sections it forms the proper law- 
book of the people, the enactments of which presuppose at the same time the sett e- 
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ment of the people in the Holy Land An essential pecubanty of the book is, 
that it also presents the subjective side of the law, which had been brought for- 
ward in the earher books in strict objectivity , wherefore the tone of speech is 
here more that of paternal warning, which, by pointing to Jehovah’s electing and 
long-sufEering patient love, endeavors to awaken love to Him in return In the 
section which carries out further the thoughts in Lev xxvi (Deut xxvui -xxx 
comp with chap iv ), and in the farewell song of Moses, chap xxyn , be the 
fundamental conceptions of prophecy God’s grace and faithfulness in choosing 
and leading Israel , the people’s thanklessness and rebelbousness , the divme 
judgment breakmg m, and God’s pity turning again to the people after the judg- 
ment, and bringing the counsel of salvation to its goal in their restoration In 
Moses’ blessing, chap xxxiu , Judah, Levi, and Joseph are especially prominent , 
Simeon IS not mentioned, which maybe explamed from what is noted at the close of 
§ 80 In Josh XIX the tribe appears again, but receives a very small inheritance 
When Moses has finished blessing his people, be mounts to the top of Pisgah m 
order to cast yet one look on the longed-for land, and appears no more on earth. 
His end is related in a mysterious way, but is indicated, Deut xxxiv 6, 7, comp 
xxxu 60, by the same expressions as the common end of man’s bfe (2) Standing 
in the same bne with other organs of revelation by the name, prophet, Deut xvui 
18, Hos XU 14, and the name of honor, “ Jehovah’s servant,” Deut xxxiv 6, 
he was nevertheless placed above them, m that to him was granted (Ex. xxxm 11 , 
Num XU 6-8 , Deut xxxiv 10) a higher form of revelation than to the others, 
which 13 called a gazing upon God (comp § 66, 8) His position, as divmely 
ordained to exercise all the powers of the theocracy, is a umque one, which did 
not descend to Joshua, who had only to execute inherited commands, and 
adnunister a law abeady given (8) 


(1) Deuteronomy is one of the most disputed books m the Old Testament, but 
it is one of the most beautiful To be sure, it does not place at its commence- 
ment a testimony that the book as it lies before us was written entirely by 
Moses , for 1E3, i 6, does not mean ” he engraved, wrote,” but “he explained, 
expounded t his law ” This word, therefore, might have been used, even 
although the reporter of the speeches of Moses was another than Moses himself 
But “ this law” Itself (riETH under which is to be understood in partic- 

ular the mam legislative portion of the book, which is supphed with a special 
title, IV 44-49, and with a subscription, xxviu 69 (Heb ), is characterized most 
definitely as written by Moses by xxxi 9 (“ and Moses wrote this law”), and 
ver 24(“ when Moses had finished writing the words of this law in a book to the 
end”), and it is also, without doubt, the legislation herein contamed which was 
to be written, xxvii 3-8, on the stones to be erected on Ebal It is pure caprice 
to refer xxxi 9, 24 to the Pentateuch, and yet to mamtain that xxvu 8-8, in 
spite of the most defimte explanation in ver 8, “all the words of this law,” only 
speaks of a quintessence of the law, smce even Hengstenberg and Keil have not 
^ntured to assert the whole Pentateuch to liave been written on those stones — 
Now those legislative parts of Deuteronomy confessedly shown remarkable agree- 
ment with the book of the covenant in Exodus, which claims to be written by 
Moses — ^The view of many modern critics, that the finding of the book of the 
law at the repnitmg of the temple under Josiah, in the year 624 b o (2 Kings 
)> lu truth the pubhcation of Deuteronomy, which was only written a 
^ort time before, is contrary to the fact that even the oldest prophets presuppose 
Deuteronomy, its legislative provisions, and also its speeches , though, mdeed, 
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many modern critics turn the matter round, and say, for example, that Isa i, 
does not rest on Deuteronomy, but Deuteronomy has copied Isa i , etc — A. closer 
examination of the cntical question of Deuteronomy must be left to Old Testa- 
ment Introduction 

(2) In speaking of the close of Moses’ life, the phrases, “ to die,” and “ to be 
gathered to Ins people,” are used xxxiv 5, 7, xxxn 50 The last expression de- 
notes in the Old Testament common death and removal into Sheol, the kingdom of 
the dead (comp § 78) There are two men in the Old Testament of whom these 
expressions are not used, viz Enoch and Elijah The Jewish legends sought to 
give Moses, that eminent organ of revelation, a place beside these two per- 
sons Josephus, Ant, iv 8, § 48, represents him as suddenly snatched away 
as Elijah was, and adds that Moses has indeed -written in the sacred books 
that he died, for fear that it might be said afterward, on account of his super- 
abundant virtue, that he was gone to the Divinity , and Philo, V%ta ilom, lu 
§ 39, says he was buried, fiTidtvo^ Trapdvroc, 67 jXov6ti ov OvTprdic adav&roi^ 

dw&fieacv The Rabbins sought to read something strange into Deut xxxiv 5, 
and explamed the ” Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land 

of Moab, at the mouth of Jehmah ” Prom this arose the Rabbinical doctnne of 
the death by a kiss ; the mora oacuh, which imphes deliverance from death It 
means rather “ accordmg to the mouth of the Lord,” accordmg to the divine 
word or command The expression refers to the earlier divme declaration, that 
Moses should not be allowed to see the promised land, but should die before 
that time The position of the New Testament to the death of Moses is pecuhar 
While Heb xi 40 says of the Old Covenant fathers, that they ” are not per- 
fected without us,” making their rrAf/wa/f dependent on the completion of the 
New Testament work of redemption , the New Testament history of the trans- 
foration, where Moses appears -with Elijah, Matt xvii 3, Luke ix 30 f (m 
which latter passage the b<?dcvTec tv is particularly significant), presupposes 
Moses as perfected for the heavenly life If justice is done to all the passa^s, 
we must say, with Stier (Words of the Lord Jesus, m Matt xvii ) “A wonderful 
exception is made with the bodies of these two from the common lot of death , 
although the lawgiver actually died on account of sin, and the pr^het vas 
already more nearly raised to the victory over death ” — The passage Jude 9 refers 
to a legend which, according to Ongen, irtpl apxuv, in 2, is taken frona tne 
apocryphal Ascensio Mbsis, and has also found its way into the Targum of 
than in Deut xxxiv 6 According to it, Satan, referring to the murder of tne 
Egyptian, Ex. ii 12, is said to have withstood the archangel Michael, to wnom 
the bunal of Moses was given in charge by God — The Jewish fables on the n e 
and death of Moses are collected m the Rabbinical treatise “ de Vita jjIosis, 
translated into Latin by Gilbert Gaulmjm, and repubhsbed by Gfrorer, m 
work, PropheUB veteres pseudepiffraphi, 1840, p 808 fF , 

(8) The unique importance of Moses is especially seen when we compwe 
position of Joshua -with that of Moses Joshua is simply a leader, he 
other theocratic power , in particular, he never performs pnestly functiras, an 
subordinate in rank to the high pnest In the latter connection, Cassel (. 
Judg 1 1, in Lange’s Commentary) has well remarked, that Moses is aiway 
named T}fore Aaron, but when Joshua is named along -with the pnest Eleaza , 
the name of the pnest always stands first (comp Num xxxiv 17, Josh xiv , 
xvii 4, XIX 61, XXL 1) 
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m. THE BETTLEMEKT OF ISRAEL IN THE HOLY LAND. 

§33. 

Occupation of Canaan Extermination of the Canaanites 

After Joshua had been confirmed in hxs office of leader by Jehovah (Josh. 
^ ^-9), the pamigc of the Jordan ensued in a miraculous way, as a pledge 
to the people that the same mighty God who was Viith Moses would reveal 
Himself also under the new leader (iv 14, 23-24), and therefore this event is ex- 
pressly placed side by side with the march through the Red Sea (iv 28 , Ps 
csiv 3 2.) The people encamped in the plain of Jericho (Josh iv 18), and 
here first the circumcision of those bom during the march through the wilderness 
ivas completed, and the people entered on the enjoyment of the good thmgs of 
the Holy Land with the first passover festival (v 3-12) The key to the land 
■was won by the conquest of Jencho (chap vi ), on this followed, after the curse 
was expiated which came on the people by Achan’s disobedience (chap viLj 
comp Hos u 17) (i)^ the takmg of Ai, the second fortified place of central 
Canaan (Josh vui) The promulgation of the law from Genzim and Ebal, 
ordained m Deut xxviL could now take place (viu 80-36) , and in accordance 
With the command in Deut xxvii 4-8, the law was written on stones plastered 
■With lime (2) By a new victorious campaign against the southern (chap x ), 
and another agamst the northern tribes of Canaan, the conquest of the land m a 
general sense was completed The DIG (ban, devotion as a curse), enjoined in 
Deut vn 2, XX. 16-18, comp Ex xxui 82 f , xxxiv , 12 ff , was executed on a 
number of Canaanitish towns The attempt had been made, but m vain, to m- 
terpret m a milder form this command to exterminate the Canaanites, by suppos- 
that peace was first to be offered to the Canaanite towns, and if they refused 
this offer they were to be exterminated , but in Deut xx 10 ff , to which pas- 
sage this view appeals, this course of action (comp ver 16) is only prescribed m 
reference to foreign enemies not Canaamtes Or we are referred to Josh xl 20, 
necordmg to which the Canaamtes themselves, by hardenmg their hearts, meur- 
red the execution of the judgment — a perfectly correct proposition, but one 
which does not prevent us from understandmg the decree of extermination m an 
rinquahfied sense It is no less erroneous to seek to justify the extemunation of 
^he Canaanites by an older claim to Canaan, inherited by Israel from the time of 
^he patriarchs Passages hke Gen xu 6, xm, 7, oppose this in the most defimte 
fanner The Old Testament knows no other ground for the assignment of the 
to Israel than the free grace of Jehovah, to whom it belonged , and no 
°ther ground for the blotting out of the Canaamte tribes than the divine justice, 
after these tribes have filled up the measure of their sms m unnatural 
abominations (comp Lev xviu 27 f , Deut xu 31), breaks in at last in ven- 
geance, after long waiting (comp Gen xv 16) But Israel is threatened with 
exactly the same judgment (comp also Deut viii. 19 f , xiii. 12 ff , Josh xxm. 

f ) if it become guilty of the sms of the tribes on whom it executes the divine 
judgment with the sword 
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(1) On Hos 11 . 17 — ^After it has been said in ver. 16 that God, in the future 

restoration of His people, Tvill lead them into the wilderness and speak to their 
hearts (comp § 28, note 1), the prophet goes on to say, “ and I will give her her 
vineyards from thence” — that is, immediately on her leaving the wilderness, 
ensues the introduction to the promised land, with its vine-clad hiUs, — “ and the 
valley of Achor for the door of hope ” This pomts back to the narrative m 
Josh vin Jericho had fallen, and all seemed prosperous for Israel. Then a part 
of the army was defeated by the inhabitants of Ai It was revealed to Joshua 
that a curse was on the army , for Achan had kept to himself something from 
the booty of Jencho, contrary to the strict command of God Then Joshua said 
to Achan “ As thou hast troubled us, so let Jehovah trouble thee to-day 
and from this comes the name of the valley of Achan was stoned, and 

thereby the curse taken from the people , Ai was conquered, and thus the key to 
the land was won So the valley of sorrow became tne gate of hope It is easy 
to recognize the prophet’s meaning when God redeems His people, everything 
must work for its good 

(2) On Josh viii 30-85 , Deut xxvii 4-8 — ^Here, if anywhere, it is a true say- 
ing, that against many assumptions of the recent criticism the very stones cry out 
Nowhere m classical literature is there such an example of recklessness as that 
which relegates the whole history of the transaction at Genzim and Ebal without 
more ado to the sphere of myths The Egyptian monuments show that it was an 
ancient Egyptian custom first to plaster the stone walls of bmldings, and also 
monumental stones that were to be painted with figures and hieroglyphics, with 
a plaster of lime and gypsum, into which the figures were then worked , thus it 
was possible in Egypt to engrave on the walls the most extended inscrip- 
tions In this manner Deut xxvu 4-8 must be understood, and in this manner 
it was accomplished by Joshua It is not to be explained, as formerly was often 
done, by saying that the law was engraved on the stones, and then the lime was 
to serve either to make the writing stand out more clearly, or to protect it ag^nst 
the weather If this were so, it is not conceivable that a law of any great ex^t 
could have been transcribed upon these stones That we are not here to think o 
the whole Pentateuch, compare § 16, note 

(8) The extermination of the Canaamtes has, as is well known, been a ve^ 
special topic of discussion, and has been defended in many cases on 
ful grounds Hengstenberg, Genuvnenm of the Pentateuch, ii p 387-417, 
treated the matter best At the first glance, the attempt seems most plausi 
which seeks to render the extermination of the Canaamtes somewhat less 
human, by pointmg to an old claim of Israel on Palestine But this is out 
question, if we look at the passages of the Old Testament in which 
of the people to the land allotted to them is brought into closer view It is 
that Deut xxxii 8 contains the thought, that wlien different regions 
lotted to the nations of the earth by Divine Providence, regard was had to 
place where in later ages the people of revelation were to have 
development (comp § 22, note 1) But bow did they get this place ? to '^® 
the distinct impression is conveyed that the ancestors of the nation , 
strangers in Canaan For this reason, m Gen xii 6 and xm 7 it is e^r j 
stated that at that time, the Canaamtes and Penzzites were already m tne 
Stephen, Acts vu 6, declares the same thing with the greatest ^ 

gave him no inheritance in it, not even a foot-breadth, nnd_ promis^ t 
would give it him,” etc The view presented above is alone in » 

the Old Testament Now it is certainly true that this Old Testement , 

dreadful God, as we are repeatedly told But we are to remember ttmt ^ 
who rules in the history of the umverse is in fact this same dreadful , jjj,g 
undemablc, that many nations have been swept away, and have ®^P®”®°®^. 
fate Who has ordained this ? The difference between the "new of , j 
Testament and of other histories lies simply in this, that where the latter p v 
SCO nothing but tragical crises of history, the former emphasizes the mo 
ment, according to which nothing occurs without reason, and this rcaso 
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the divine justice It is quite unnecessary to add to this any artificial apologeti- 
cal considerations [Oomp the remarks of Prof George P Fisher in tne NcfrtJi 
Amencan Jteview, 1883.] Geikie, Eimra mth the Bible, ii 896-402. 

§83 

Ihxnswn of the Land Character of the Promised Land Israel at, the Close of this 

Period, 

As the power of the Canaamtes in general was broken, the Israelites now, in 
the seventh year after their entrance, as is to be concluded from Josh xiv 10, 
began the division of the land, although it was not yet in all parts completely 
vanquished (s xiu 2 ff ) (1) Eleazar the priest, and Joshua, with the chiefs of 
the tribes, managed the busmess of division (2) First, the most powerful tribes 
were provided for Judah receiving the southern portion of the land , Joseph, 
that IB, Ephraim and the other half of Manasseh, being settled in the middle. 
But a mistake had been made in the first calculation, so that afterwards, in the 
assignment of territory to the seven remaining tnbes, Benjamm, Dan, and 
Simeon had to be put mto land already apportioned The sanctuary was removed 
from Qilgal to Shiloh (xviu 1), which is situated pretty nearly in the middle of 
the land on this side Jordan, m the territory of the tribe of Ephraim, to which 
Joshua himself belonged, and there it remained till toward the end of the time 
of the judges (3) The division of the land was earned out, so that not merely 
the limits of the tribal temtones were fixed, but inside these also the distncts of 
the famibes (4) Thus the life of tnbe and family remamed the basis of civil 
society This certainly fostered a disposition to maintain the interests of the 
tnbes at the cost of the national cause, in times when there was no powerful 
central authonty, and every one did what seemed nght to him , but it also insured 
the propagation of the faith and customs of the fathers withm the family circle 
(6), when declensions began to grow frequent — ^Thus the “ good land” (Ex ui 8 , 
Dent lu 25, vui 7-9), “the ornament of all lands” (Ezek xx 6, comp with 
Jer m 19, Dan vm 9, xi 16), was won, where, on the basis of a bfe of hus- 
bandry requiring regular industry, the people were to be matured for the fulfil- 
ment of their destmy m quiet and retirement (Num xxiu 9 , Deut xxiui 28 , 
comp with Mic vii 14) The separation from other peoples commanded in the 
law (see specially Lev ix 24, 26) was made easier by the secluded position of the 
land, which was inclosed on the south and east by great veildemesses, on the north 
by the high mountains of Lebanon, and which even on the west was unfavorably 
situated for maritime intercourse, since the coast has few landmg-places or inlets 
On the other hand, by the situation of the land in the midst of the cultivated na- 
tions which figure in ancient history (comp Ezek. v 5, xxxvui 12), as well as by 
means of the great highways of the old world which led past its borders, the 
future theocratic callmg of the people was made possible (6) ‘ ‘ This umon of the 

greatest contrasts in respect to local position, viz , the utmost isolation and retire- 
ment, combined with everything to favor wide connections on all sides with the 
chief civihzed regions of the old world by commercial mtercourse and language, 
by sea as well as by land, with the Arabians, Indians, Egyptians, Syrians, Armeni- 
ans, and with the Greek and Koman world of culture, in their common centre, local 
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and histoncal, is a characteristic peculiarity of this promised land which was 
destined from the beginning to be the home of the chosen people” (Hitter, 
SrdhuTide, xv. 1, p. 11), Two parts of the promise given to the patriarchs were 
fulfilled — ^the entrance of Israel into their rest in the proimsed land, and the m- 
crease of the people like the stars of heaven peut, x. 23) Bnt the dominion 
over the nations (Gen xxviL 29, xlix. 10) was not yet obtained, the blessing of 
Abraham was not yet come to the heathen , nay, a new cycle of history must 
arise, in which centuries of contest for mere existence were ordained for the peo- 
ple — Smce the possession of the land was always in danger from the numerous 
remnants of the Canaanites, a part of whom were dispersed, and a part not yet 
touched by the march of conquest, as well as from the Philistine Pentapohs 
(Josh. xiiL 2 f.), which had arisen in the low country on the coast of the Jiediter- 
ranean Sea, and from the neighborhood of hostile peoples on the east, a faithful 
tmion of the tribes m firm connection with the theocratic centre became an urgent 
necessity. And at first, on the occasion related in Josh xxiu, the consciousness 
of the theocratic umty of the people showed itself stiU in full strength, and 
Joshua exerted himself at two gatherings of the people which he held toward 
the close of his life (chap xxiii and xxiv.) to reanimate this feeling, and to 
repress the idolatry that was springing up among them (xxiv. 28, comp with 
ver 15) The people too were wiUmg to renew the covenant with Jehovah, and 
remained, on the whole, true to it as long as the race hved that had seen God’s 
great deeds (xxiv. 81 ; Judg. u. 7) 


(1) One of the contradictions which are said to have been found in the book 

of Joshua is this ; On the one hand the book ascribes the vanq^hing of the 
Canaanites and the conquest of the land to Joshua (xL 16-28, xiL 7 fL, comp 
XXI 41 ft, xxiu 4); ana yet, on the other (chap xiu.), an account of uncon- 
quered lands 18 given, and the necessity is expressed of making still more exten- 
sive conquests The matter stands thus When it is said, xi. 28, “ So Joshua 
took the whole land,” this means the conquest of the landw genial was 
fimsbed. This does not exclude the fact that m detail, as is explam^ in chap 
xiii , there was still very much to be done. That the conquest was looked upon 
as on the whole complete, is shown in the second part of the book (chap " 
xxii), by the fact that he caused the parts which were not conquered to be 
divided — ^The second part of the hook is of immense value for Tnbhcal geography 
If we compare these sections with the parallel passages, 1 Chron iv 2&-82, vn 
39-66, we see how difficult it would have been in a later time to write down ana 
represent everything for the first tame, as those must suppose who make the book 
much more modem ^ 

(2) To aid in this assignment of territory, a sort of map had been sketched i 
thmk Hitter is right in thus understanding Josh, xviu- 4-9, see his 
Geography and Discovery, edited by Daniel, p 7 f , where we are reminded tna 
the knowledge necessary for this might have been brought from Egypt, 
land measurement was a very ancient thiim, as the division of fields required 
be newly adjusted each year after the overflow of the Nile 

(3) [The strong evidence from this passage for the existence of the tabernacle 
rather summarily disposed of by the criticism of Wellhausen He says it nelonp 
to the priests’ c^ex and connects it directly with ziv. 1-5, while xiv 6 and xviu 
2-10 arc assigned to the Jehovist (p 865 f ) if it belonged to the pnrats c^ex, 
arose from the same dec^tion as that whole legislation He regards 1 Baqi 


22 b as certamly, and 1 ^ vm, 4 as probably an interpolation (p ^ )> 
former passage is ” poorly attested and its contents are suspicious,”] 


for the 


poorly 
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(4) Hence the regularly recurring iJi the charter of division, Josh 

ivni. f — ^The name CMic v. 1) was conferred metaphorically on the more 
notable towns which were the chief places of the tribes From this we can un- 
derstand how the towns themselves were then further personified and inserted m 
the tribal registers, in which local dependence is represented as genealomcal 
descent (see specially 1 Chron in 42 ff , and Bertheau on the passage, iv 4 fiE , 
etc ) Art “ StSmme Israels,” in Herzog, Ist ed 

(6) Thus various callmgs readily became hereditary, and there were families 
which, according to 1 Chron iv 14, xxi 28, formed themselves directly mto 
trade guilds Similarly, in 1 Chron ii 66, families of Sophenm (scribes) are 
mentioned Also in the names, u 63, names of occupations are perhaps con- 
tamed, as Jerome conjectured 

(fi) One of these oli naiumal roada^ the northern, led from Central Asia past 
Damascus to the Mediterranean Sea , the other in the south, by Idumea to Egypt 
(comp the “ Remarks on Gen xiv ” by Tuch m the Zeitschr der deutschen mor- 
geiddnd OesdUchaft, n 1847, p 161 ff *) — A. first consequence of the position of 
Israel in the midst of the nations was, that it courted the powers of the world, 
and was chastised by all, so that all became instruments of judgment on Israel. 
But on the other side, it was this central position which made this land fit for 
the startmg-pomt of the religion of the world 

• Eeprlnted In the second edition of Tnch’a ffanarf* 



SECOND SECTION. 


THE DOCTEIKES AHD OEDIEAECES OF MOSAISH. 

§84 

Survey. 

This section is divided as follows 

1 The doctnne of Ood and Hie relaiion to the world, which doctrine is to be 
treated so that it may appear how God’s theocratic and revealed relation is rooted 
in the Mosaic idea of God 

2 The doctnne of man and hie relation to Ood, which again is to be so exhibited 
that it may appear how the presupposition of the covenant relation in which God 
is to stand to him is given in the idea of man 

8 The law covenant and the theocracy, in which is completed the Mosaic stage of 
com m u ni on between God and man. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

THE DOOTRIHE OF GOD AFTD HIS RELATION TO 

THE WORLD. 

BTRST CHAPTEB, 

THE MOSAIC IDEA OF GOD. 

§ 85 
Survey 

The fundamental points in .the Mosaic idea of God are the following * 

1 The meet general names for the Divine Being are nibg, D'JlblJ, ji’yjj 
which are also made use of outside of the religion of the Old Testament 

2. The divine name '1?^ *71* is the first that leads into the sphere of revelation 
8 But the divine name which properly belongs to the Old Testament revela- 
tion 18 niri’, Jehovah. 
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4. The idea of Jehovah was more exactly defined after the founding of the 
theocracy as that of the Twly God, in which essential definition the attributes of 
divine justice and of the jealous God are rooted, as well as the attributes of the 
gracious (|13D) and merciful God (Dini) 

In these stages the idea of God is so unfolded that the higher stages do not 
destroy the lower, but embrace them (1). 

(1) It IS a mistake to bnng the theological divisions of a later penod mto Biblical 
Theology, and to treat God’s attnbutes according to a preconceived scheme 
BibhcalTheoIogy traces the rehgion of revelation in its nse and development, and 
finds for the definition of the idea of God a gradually advancing senes of state- 
ments concerning the divine essence Genesis gives only the general characteristics 
of the divme nature under No 1, the under No 2, and the name Jehovah 

by anticipation The divine essence conceived of as Jehatah unfolds itself from 
Ex m onward, and at the founding of the theocracy the divine holiness first ap- 
pears "We seek in vain through the whole of Genesis for a passage charactenz- 
mg God as the Holy One After the first breach of the covenant which called 
forth the divine riKJp [jealousy], the energy of the divine sanctity, we find God 
described also for the first tune as the gracious, merciful, Tmg-suffenng The pro- 
phetic theology adds the definition of Jehovah as the Lord of hosts , this concep- 
tion IS wanting m the whole of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua (also m 
Judges) The designation of God as wise is also wanting m the Pentateuch, 
although certainly nie wisdom of the artists who worked upon the sanctuary 
IS traced back to divine communication It was reserved for more developed re- 
flection (especially m the books of the Hhokhma) to represent wisdom as an at- 
tnbute of God, and to acknowledge in it the prmciple of the order of the 
world 


I. THE MOST GEKEKAIi DESIGNATIONS OP THE DIVINE BEING, ED, EDOAH, ELOHIM, 

ED-ELTON (1) 

§80 

The most common designation of the Divine Bemg m the Old Testament is 
D’dSjJ, the plural of The word m the singular occurs in the Old Testa- 

ment almost exclusively m poetical language, with the exception of the later 
books composed under Aramaic influence But is to be counted the oldest 
Semitic name of God It appears in a number of the oldest names of men (Qen 
IV 18, , and also in Isbmaebtish and Edonutish names, xxv 13 

a son of Ishmael , xxxvi 48, This name also passed to the 

Phoenicians as a name of Saturn, their highest god As a name of the true God 
18 not frequent in the prose of the Old Testament It hardly ever appears ex- 
cept with the article 'iRH, or in connection with a following genitive, or an attn- 
bute annexed m some other way That stands lower than Q'rlbfJ js seen by the 
climactic formula Josh xxu 22, (Ps 1 1) The meaning of the root (to be 

strong, powerful) shows that the original sense of is '• the powerful, strong ” 

Two different views exist as to the etymological explanation of n'i'jR According 
to the one, bx and ni'iR are to be regarded as cognate pnmitive substantives, 
whose original sense, as shown by the verb 'JIR, is that of power (2) Accordmg 
to this, the verb hSk (Arab alika) is a denominative According to the other new. 
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and are etymologically distinct, and the latter is to be derived from the 
root dUha^ which means stupuit^ patore perculsiis fuit (as also restless, discon- 
nected movement lies in the related root waliha,') in distinction from aldha, to 
honor, the denominative character of which is not to he doubted (8) as 

an abstract verbal noun, would originally denote terror, and then further the ob- 
ject of terror, and thus corresponds with the divine name "in? (Gen. ttyt 42, 63), 
and the Greek cf/Jof. The latter view is probably the more correct, since at least 
the noun has not the character of a primitive. If power or might is mdi- 
cated by the noun this idea is, on the other hand, only subjectively given m 
the name which expresses the vmpreman, made by power Eloah is, accord- 
ing to this, the power which awakens terror. That the natural man finds himself, 
when confronted by the Divinity, chiefly moved by a feehng of fear, is expressed 
in this designation of God (4). 

The plural D’iISe is pecuhar to the Old Testament , it appears as a name of God 
only in old Hebrew, and in none of the other Semitic languages , even in the 
bibhcal Chaldee, I'nbx only means gods The meaning of this plural is not 
numerical, either in the sense in which some older theologians understand it, who 
seek the mystery of the Trinity in the name (5), or in the sense that the expres- 
sion had originally a polytheistic meaning, and only at a later penod acquired a 
singular sense (0) , for the Old Testament monotheism was not developed on a 
polytheistic basis (comp § 43, 1) — A. third view, that originally the plural in- 
cluded the one God together with the higher spirits around Him has against it 
the general argument, that in those ancient times the idea of angels is not prom- 
inent This view cannot be sustained by appeabng to Gen i 26 (“ Let us make 
man’’), since the whole of this record of creation shows no trace of a co-operation 
of the angels, and ver 27 contmues in the smgular (7) It would he more 
natural to interpret Gen xxxv 7 (“ The Elohim revealed themselves to him”) as 
indicatmg that the plural includes Jehovah together with the angels, in accordance 
with the vision (chap xxviu ) (8) — ^It is much better to explam Elohim as the 
quantitative plural (9), which is used to denote unlimited greatness in D?,, 
heaven, and D’D, water The plural signifies the infinite fulness of the might and 

power which lies m the Divine Bemg, and thus passes over into the intensive 
plural, as Dehtzsoh has named it So far, the old view of a plural of majesty was 
right ; but it was incorrect to derive this use from the consuetudo honens (10) — " 
The plural contamed in is to be explained in the same way , indeed, thisplura 
of majesty has also passed to other titles of God D’Eflnj7, Hos xii 1, Prov ix 
10, to which the expression D’n*7K, Josh zxiv. 19, forms the transition , 

comp further the m Isa liv 6, Job xxxv 10, and the D K’lh in Eccles xu 

1 , also the passage Gen L 26 is to be explained thus ^ 

Now, since the fulness of might lying in the divine nature is expresse qiu 
generally in D'ilblJ, a certain indefiniteness cbngs to the word, as to the 
numen (11). The expression in its indefinite breadth does not exclude 
concrete determinations of the idea of God , it remains all through te 
lament the general name of God ; in fact, it is used with special emp 
the Elohistic psalms But on account of the uncertamty of its meaning, ' 
can also be used to designate heathen gods , indeed, it is once used (1 ^ 
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xxvxu 13, in the mouth of the enchantress) to designate a supernatural manifes- 
tation excitmg terror 

As a name of the true God, D'ri^K is regularly jwTiei with the singular The ex- 
ceptions are rare, and explicable from the context of the passages In Gen ix. 
13 a heathen is addressed , in Ex xxxii 4, 8, 1 Sam iv 8, 1 Bangs xu 28, the 
God of Israel is spoken of from the lower standpoint of heathen conceptions , 
and in 2 Sam yu. 23 the general notion of Deity lies m the plural (12) 

The divine name (LXX. 6 Qedc i viptaroc), or simply (LXX. irpiOTo^'), 

IS also used outside of the sphere of revelation The name appears as a designa- 
tion of God, the Lord of heaven and earth, in the mouth of Melchizedek, the 
Canaamte pnest-kmg (Gen xiv 18) , it is the name of the highest god, Saturn, 
in the Phoemcian rehgion, and even serves m the Pcenulus of Plautus as a title of 
the gods and goddesses It is characteristic that it appears also in the mouth of 
the kmg of Babylon (Isa. xiv 14), probably to designate Bel The Old Testa- 
ment makes use of the name from the Tsraehtish standpomt only in poetry (Num 
XXIV 16, etc , Deut xxxii 8 , Ps Ivii 3, etc ), sometimes in conjunction with 
It IS remarkable that the book of Daniel uses m the plural of majesty 
with a Hebrew plural termination (Dan vii®18, 22, 25) in a Chaldee section, 
while the CJhaldee plural of majesty, 1'*^*?^,, does not occur 


(1) Compare my article “ Elolum” in Herzog’s xix p 476 ff , and 

the article by Dehtzsch, 2d ed iv 186 fi 

(2) See Gesemus, Thesaurus, i p 49 , Ewald, Jahrl) der hibl Wissenschaft, x 
p 11 — ^Ewald sees an abbreviation of n'l'jR in and maintains that the former, 
as shown by the similar form of both words, 15 the antithesis of m which 
God IS designated as the absolutely powerful m contrast to man, the absolutely 
weak. Comp also Ewald’s History of the People of Israd, 1 p 264 [and Lehre v 
Oott, 11 228, f ] 

(8) See the argument at large by Fleischer in Dehtzsch’s Comment on Genesis 
4th ed p 67 f 

(4) If the Epicureans say, Umor fecit Peos, the converse may be put thus The 
emotion called forth by the thought of God m the human mmd is that of fear, of 
terror , and this is characteristic of the primitive form of rehgion among sinful 
men 

S Bee the historical notices on the tnmtanan mterpretation m the above- 
art , p 477 This view no longer requires refutation , still we may say, 
with Hengstenberg {Genuineness of the Pentateuch, 1 p 278), that even this 
erroneous view has some truth at its foundation, since the plural form, indicatmg 
the mexhaustible fulness of the Divimty, serves to combat the most dangerous 
enemy of the doctrme of the Trimty, viz abstract Monotheism fabovSmted 
art ] 

(6) The word D’fl’iD is adduced as an analogous example (comp NSgelsbach 
Sdn'ew Grammar, 8d ed p 140 f ), which appe irs m the Old Testament, as is 
well known, m speaking of a smgle household god \^nd ] [The theory of the 
originally polytheistic meaning of the plural has recently been mamtained bv 
Baudissin, 1 65 2 and Schultz, 124 f , 479 f , although both admit that in the 
Old Testament, except when applied to non-Israelitish gods, it is always-used as a 
angular They beheve that the ongin of the plural name for the one God can 
hardly be explained except on the supposition that a previous plurality of gods 
came to be comprehended in the one God But admitting, as these scholars do 
that this plural expressed, in the conception of the men of the Old Testament’ 
the plenitude of power in the one God of Israel (so also Gesemus), why should it 
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be inconceivable that the endeavor to express this plenitude of power of the one 
God gave nse to this plural form ? And if the remark of Schultz, p 479, is cor- 
rect, that the singular form, Eloa\ is clearly in its whole use an artificial and 
poetical word, and not the ground form in the language of the nation, and if 
consequently the plural existed before the singular, every reason for holding that 
it originally expressed a plurahty of single beings falls to the ground J 

(7) From this would flow the quite insignificant thought that God at first called 
out the angels to take part in the creation of man, but completed the work 
alone, according to ver 27 (comp § 43, and Keil on the passage) [ibid ] 

(8) [This view has been agam advanced on parbally new grounds byP Wurm, 

“ The Divme Name, Elohrm, and the relation of God and Angels in the Old Tes- 
tament,” m the Theol Studien aus Wurtteniberg, 1881 Starting with Fleischer’s 
etymology, he explams Elohim as ^‘^manifestation from the higher, invisible 
world, which awakens terror in man,” as ” a superior being, who reveals himself 
to man ” In that case, certamly the word would be applicable to angels as well 
as to God But are the Aramaip also beings who reveal themselves, or can 

it be shown that this name first came through Hebrew influence mto the Aramaic 
language ?] 

(9) The credit of havmg pointed oat this correct view of the plural Elohim be* 
longs to Dietrich (Abbandlungen eur be&r Qramm 1846, p 44 ff , comp with p lo 

fi-) 

(10) Akin to the quantitatine use of the plural is that of the plural of abstratr 

twn^ m which a plurality is grasped in a higher imity , comp examples m 
Ewald’s Larger Orammar of the Hebrew Language^ 8th ed § 179 But it is bwdly 
correct to understand the plural Elohim as exactly an abstract word, as Boi- 
mann does {Sehnfbbeweis, i 2d ed p 77) The abstract form of expression tor 
names of dignity (for example which often appears in Aramaic (see Ewald, 

Z c § 177 f ), seems to be rather the product of a later phase of the 

which must not be confounded with the archaic use of the plural discussed ano 

(11) Tet we cannot say, with Hengstenberg [Genuineness of the Pentateuch, n p 

278), that the plural Elohim also expresses a lower idea Steudel says more 
rectly [Theol of the Old Testament, p 148), that there is m the name Bometnmg 
that can be developed i» 

(12) The meaning of the passage 2 Sam vn 23 is ” Where is there a P®°li,, 

on the earth to save whom a god (even one of the heathen gods) has gon 
hence o'pn [fbid ) — On Ex xxii 8, comp § 98 —After what has been re- 
marked above, it would not be surpnsmg if the name nBe 

the angels, who as deiac <t)iaEuc koivuvoI are often called sons of Goa Still 

of the word can nowhere be shown , certamly not in Ps vm 6, xcvu 7, c 
1, where the LXX. have translated it by ayyeTMi , ^so not in Ps Ixxxu., ' 
in spite of Hupfeld’s assertion to the contrary, D’ilvK does not designate ange j 
but the bearers of the judicial power m the theocracy [ibid ], 


n el-shaddai 
§87 

The definition of God enters the sphere of revelation m the 
is pecuhar to the patriarchal religion , see Ex vi 8 The word 1 shou n 
understood as a compound word (from ^ and *1, gut suffieiens es , . 

ignating the divme aseity) (1) , but is to be traced back to the gg 

root ^S?, the fundamental meaning of which is ” to be strong, to ® 
superior,” from whence is formed, in the Arabic shadda, the mean g 
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Con] Yin vehemens /ult, and an the Hebrew TIE/, the meaning “ to force, to lay 
"waste,” "whence the play of "words in Joel i 16, Isa xiu 6 *1^^) Ac- 

cordingly, the name is either to be denved from a stem mE?, "with Ewald {Autf 
Lehrh ed § 165, c), according to -which it -would be an intensive form like 
‘7Qp, or, -what is more probable, from the stem niE/ with the formative syllable 
, which occurs also m other proper names (as 'JH, 'PI) It is quite mcorrect to 
understand as a suffix-form of the first person plural, as in 'J'TIJ , for while the 
latter occurs m the older language only in addressing God, God Himself says, 
Gen xvii 1, ixxv 11, “I am El-shaddai” (2) The name characterizes God as 
repealing Himself xn His mxght, the T.X X. do not understand the expression in the 
Pentateuch, but it is correctly rendered by navroKpirup in most passages of Job 
It IS no longer the powerful Divlmty ruhng m the world in general that is El- 
shaddai, but the God who testifies of Hunself in special deeds of power, by which 
He subdues nature to the ways of His kmgdom, making the childless Abraham 
the father of many nations (Gen xvii 1, xxvui. 8, comp xxxv. 11), and who 
causes that race "with which He has entered into covenant to experience His 
powerful presence in protection and blessmg, Gen. xlui 14, xlviu 8, xbx 26 
(8) But as soon as the name Jehovah unfolds its meaning, the name El-shaddai 
falls back on the one hand into the list of the more general navies of Ood , thus 
in Balaam’s parable it appears, Hum xxiv 4, 16, in the same line -with Sk and 
m the book of Job, m the same' line "with and But, on the other 

hand, it is stall used at times altematdy tetih the name Jehovah where God’s omm- 
potence is made prominent m contrast "With human weakness, as in the beautiful 
passage Huth i. 20 f , or in speaking of the revelation of God’s overpowering 
judgments, Joel i 16, Isa xiu 6, Ps Ixviu. 16, Ezek. x. 6 , also in speakmg 
of the Onmipotent Protector of His people, Ps xci. 1, etc 
The word D’l?/, which in Deut xxxu. 17, Ps cvi. 87, serves to designate the 
gods of the heathen, is scarcely connected -with as some suppose It is prob- 
ably not to be traced to TIE/, as some earlier theologians -wish, as if it denoted de- 
structive bemgs, but is rather to be understood as a participle of ^1E/ (Arabic sddei), 
domxnatus fuxt, according to which it means “ Lords” or “ Rulers,” 


(1) Thus for example Maimomdes, More Hebochtm, ed. Buxtorf, p 144 ff., and 
Calvin. 

(2) Deyling has protested against deriving from “nE/, ObservatxoTies saercs, i. 
p 46 f “TIE7 noxiam potentaam, omniaque desolantem in senptura denotat, et 
de vastatwne, per solos hastes facta., non per pestem, aut grandinem, aut aquarum 
eluviones usurpatum repentur — Ergo nomen 'nE; a deductuni, ne Hewm 
qmdem deceret, sed Diabolum potaus, qui nomen ^E/ mde etiam revera sortitus 
est ” — But here Deyhng proceeds from the meaning “to lay waste,” which we 
must regard as only derivative 

(8) On Gen ivu 1 Dehtzsch says forcibly “D'nb« is the God who creates 
nature so that it is, and supports it so that it contmues , ntJ/ the God who 
compels nature to do what is contrary to itself, and subdues it to bow and minis- 
ter to grace.” 
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m. THE NAME JEHOVAH (1). 

§88 

1 . Pronunciation and Grammatical Explanation of the Name. 

The special name of God in the Old Testament is the tetragrammaton ni/T, 
vrhich IB hence characterized by the Jews as [the name] k. (comp Lev, 
XXIV II, Dent xmii, 68), H3*i KD^ the great name, nomcn untcum, 

the unique name, but in particular as Ei'iBJpn wWch latter expression, however, 
•is itself interpreted in different ways (2). 

The word niH’ in the Masoretic text of the Old Testament has in virtue of a 
K’ri perpetAium^ the vowel pointing of (8) Where already occurs in the 
coimection of the sentence (as Isa xxii 12, 14, etc ), the pronunciation of 
is substituted unless the two words standing beside each other belong to 
different clauses, as in Ps xvn 2 — ^The prohibition forbidding the utterance of 
the name is derived by the Jews from Lev. xxiv, 16, in virtue of an un- 
tenable exposition of the passage given m the LXX {bvoft&l^uv rb bvofia icvp(ov) 
(4) — JBino old the dread of uttering the name is, cannot be accurately fixed 
The use of DTlblJ (instead of nlH'] in a senes of psalms is not to be de- 
rived from this The dread in question sprang from the efforts of the later 
Judaism to thrust back the Divmity to an unapproachable distance, and every- 
where to put something between the Divinity and man (as e g , where Jehovah 
in the Old Testament is brought into connection with the material world, His 
word is substituted for Himself) The name ceases to be prominent in 
the latest Old Testament writings, and is regularly rendered nhpio^ by the L 
(so also m the New Testament) (5) Josephus, Ant xu 6 5, tells us of t e 
Samaritans, that the sanctuary which they founded in Genzim was av&wu(^ 
lepdv [a temple without a name] Josephus himself declares, Ant ^ 
that he was not permitted to speak concemmg the name With this, ® 
assertion, de mut nom § 2 (ed Mang i. 680), and oit Mos in 26 (u 166), is 
be compared , yet it is remarked in the latter book, § 11, (162), that 
persons in the sanctuary were allowed to hear and to pronounce the name 
cording to the tradition in Maimomdes, More Neb i. 61, Jad chaxdka ’ 

which agrees with Thamrd vii 2, the name in the early period of the secon 
pie was still uttered in the sanctuary at the pronouncing of the + 

the high pnest on the day of atonement , but after the death of Simon e 
that is, after the first half of the third century b c , it was exchange t ere a ^ 
for Adhonai, as had been long the practice outside the temple The ews m 
tain that the knowledge of the true pronunciation of the name has- een ^ 
lost since the destruction of the temple On the other hand, after e s e^ ^ 
century, it became more and more the custom among Christian tbeo o^ 
pronounce the name Jeh/nah by readmg the K’n pomts wuth the consonan i 

but this pronunciation was not used by Beuchhn (6) Some later &o ogi 
as Job Fnedr v. Meyer, Stier, and in particular Hoelemann (m ® ® 

the Meamng and Pronunciation of mri',” in his Bibd-studten, 185 ), 
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are compelled to regard Jehovah as the correct pronunciation According to 
this, the word would he formed, by a quite unparalleled construction, from ' = 

In = nln, and ri1 = nin (comp Stier, L^rg^Sude der Tiebr Sprache, p 827), and 
would comprehend the three tenses [future, present, and past] This unprece- 
dented etymology would correspond, it is claimed, with the uniqueness of the 
divme nature In support of this view we are referred principally to the 6 bv 
Kal 6^ Kol 6 kpx6fisvoz in Rev i 4, iv 8 , but it is erroneous to seek an explanation 
of the word in this paraphrase of the meaning of the name (in fact, the succes- 
sion of the tenses in the passages in the Apocalypse would not agree with the 
above explanation) Besides, ipx&PEvoQ is decidedly not the same as tadpevoc , it 
simply means the coming one , (7) and therefore, as soon as the advent of the Lord 
has become present, Rev xl 17 (according to the true readmg) and xvi 6, b bv koX 
b ijv only is written (12). The abbreviation iri’ appearing at the end of many per- 
sonal names (e g caunot be satisfactorily explamed on the reading 

Jehovah (Hoelemann’s explanation is artificial), while the abbreviation In* or V at 
the beg innin g of names can be ]U8tified by the pronunciation to be mentioned 
below 

Ex 111 18-16 IS the decisive passage for the pronunciation and grammatical ex- 
planation of the name When Moses asks for the name of the God who sends him 

forth. He, God, says “ Thus shalt thou say to the children of 

Israel, Ehyeh has sent me unto you ” Now when it goes on to say, ver 16, 
“ Thus shalt thou say, mri’ , the God of your fathers, has sent me imto you,” it is 
clear that the word nin’ is to be regarded as a noun formed from the third person 
of the imperfect of Hin (the older form of n’H), and we must read either (Tlin^), 
or, what is also not impossible, since such forms do occur, Hiril (TIJH’) The first 
form IB more probable (8) From the pronunciation Jahve we obtain the abbre- 
viatiou iri’ (which is to be explained through apocope for ]^I), and by contraction 
from this, In] or V when it is placed at the beginning of the word Fl] followed 
from a still further abbreviation of IH’ , it appears first in the song of Moses, Ex 
XV 2, and afterward particularly m the H’ n*7n All the testimony given by 
tradition concermng the pronunciation of Jahve is that, according to Theodoret 
(guast 16 in Ex ), the Samaritans pronounced the name 'la^k (Theodoret ascribes 
to the Jews the pronunciation ’ which might give evidence of the pronuncia- 
tion Jahva) , compare with this Epiphamus, adv har i 8 20 (40) (icarJ 'Ap- 
XovTiKav), who hkewise reads ’la^f Ortgen, c Oels , gives the name as 'lauta 
(9) Side by side with this there are, to be sure, other accounts According to 
Eiodoms, 1 94, the Jews spoke the name 'lou , also Ongen m the Commentary to 
John 1 1, and Theodoret (gvast in 1 Ghron ) mention this pronunciation On 
the other hand, Sanehoniathon, in Eusebius, PrcEip cc i 9, pronounces the name 
’TeixS , and Clement of Alexandria, Strom v 6, 'laoti [unless it would be more cor- 
rect to read ’lowf] (10) Jerome on Ps vui 2 says • legi potest Jaho But a form 
n''*)! would be qmte contrary to the analogy of the Hebrew language (10) [On 
the pronunciation Jeve (of which traces have recently been found and which 
Joachim de Plons (thirteenth century) mentions as handed down by the Jews, 
comp the communicationB of Stade and Delitzsch in Stade’s Zeitsehnft f Hr A 
T Witsensehaft, 1881, p 846, and 1882, p 178 ] 
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(1) Comp, my article “ Jehovah” in Herzog’s ItmlEnoylOop, vi p. 455 ff. [and 
the addition by Dolitzsch in Herzog, 2d ed. also Schaff's Herzog, 1. 1162 and art. 
” Jehovah” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, by W. Aldis Wngbt], 

(2) The explanation of the expression Bhan-licini^plwram is uncertom (Luther 
■wrote a book on this designation). Comp the remarks of Hunk (on i. 61), in 
hi8 edition of the More Ncbochim of Maimonidcs (TjC guide des igavli peer Mote hen 
Maimutif Pans, 1860) _ Munk himself, referring to the use of by Onkelos and 
Abcn Esra on Lev. xxiv. 11, 10, decides in favor of the explanation ' le nom de 
Dieu dtsiinctement 'jpTononck, The expression is generally explained nomen tt- 
vlicitum, that is, either tho name which is replaced by other names of God (s. 
Buxtorf, lyKc, Ohald, p. 2488), or the name by which the nature of God is dis- 
tinctly charactorizod. Others explain • nomon separatum, namely, either se a 
cognitione hominum, or what is best = tho incommunicable name of God, which 
(comp Maimomdcs. Ic) instructs us concerning God’s essence, while the other 
names express attnoutes which God has in common with others [above art ] 

(8) Tlic substitution of tho simple Sh’wa instead of Hhateph-rathahh is prob- 
ably to bo regal ded as only an abbreviation in writing, 

(4) Tho connection of Lev xxiv. 16 is , one had blasphemed ( vyp) the holy 
name of God, wheroiniou Moses recoivjstho direction “Bring tho blasphemer 
outside tho camp, ana tho whole commumty shall stone him But thou shalt say 
to the sons of Israel, Whosoever curses his God shall boar his sin.” The follow- 


ing words in vor. 10, EDV ElD n)n’ DE^ ipjl, are explained by tho Jewish exege- 
sis “Ho who names tho name nlH) shall bo put to death —Even if (root- 
meaning, to boro, to prick) might bo taken as moaning to j)ronounce—\>ni in the 
passages, Gen xxx 28, Hum i. 17, Isa. Ixii 2, advanced to prove this, i*' bw 
rather tho meaning, to (dimactcrxzo, to define — tho connection with vers, 11 
would still lead us to understand a blaspheming utterance. But probably the 
word is to bo taken as exactly s= a3p„ comp Num. xxiii. 8 {^nd.l — On the wb- 
binical application of Ex iii. 16 to tho prohibition, see tho above article, p. 455, 

(6) Another expedient of tho Jews was to place [the name] instead of tne 
name itself. ' 

(6) According to Bhttcher’s account, in his Au^, Lehrbueh dor hehr. Bpra^, i 
p 40, tho first trace of the pronunciation Jehovah was in tho anti-Jow^h Doo 
Pugw fidei ; but ho who gave it currency was Peter Qalatinus, a fnond of Boucnim 
(Do arcarns cathol ventam, ii. 10), from 1618 on It is often used by Luther 

(7) See Hengstenborg i p, 274 If. — On the companson of tho Latin 
Jovts, cited in favor of tho reading Jehovah (see Puller in 

Gatnkcr, {(nd p 404), — a companson that overlooks tho more complete loro , 
Diesjnier, Dwm , — and further on tho hypothesis according to which a ^ 

Egyptian name of God formed from the seven ‘^^^‘■’°*'®^^5e®®r^n^uck 

preBervod in tho word Jehovah, see hkowiso Hongstonberg, I o,p 281 fi. ; ino > 

Miscell Writings, i. p 804 11. .r., i rrhna 

(8) Tho name niH’, os third person, corresponds to in Ex. in 11* * 

sound under tho proformativo was in general, probably, the older ® ^ 

still BOO in tho Arabic. — The noun formation from the imperfect is very c 

in tho Hebrew in appellatives (s. Dolitzsch, Jesurun, p 208 f.), but parti 
in proper names (comp. etc.) Tho names thus formed, correspon ^ 

ing to tho fundamental meaning of tho imperfect, charactonze - Zj.. 

pocuhanty which is continually manifested in him, and so is specially QO ^ 

istic [i^,] The formation is perfectly analogous to the Latin endmg , 

18 connected with turus — ^Dolitzsch, in his Commentary on the Psal/ms 



//evov,” 'Uu-'U 18 to bo separated and tho rondenng to bo given irom i 
Drew writmgs (they have, viz , tho Ophites) tho name 'I 4 w, winch is p 
by the Hebrews 'lo” (p 188 f )] 
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(10) [Comp Baudissin According to him the word 'Idu cannot come into con- 
sideration in the decision upon the correct pronunciation of nin’ The view of 
Movers, given as probable in the first edition of this work, that these forms of 
pronunciation are in imitation of the mystical name of Dionysos, 'loKxoCf for 
which the Semitic name was pronounced, in’, is, according to the investigations of 
Baudissm, not correct, smce whenever 'Idu occurs, it may be referred to the 
tetragram niiT', and this, so far as our present knowledge extends, belongs ex- 
clusively to the people of Israel ] 


§39 

a The 8ign\ficatton of the Name 

The name signifies, Se who is, according to Ex ui. 14 , more particularly. He 
who IS what Hi u (1) But as it is not the idea of a continuotta eonstence which lies 
in the verb mn or iTTt, but that of existence xn motion, of becoming and occurring 
(comp Dehtzsch, Genesis, 4th. ed p 26), so also the form of the name as derived 
from the imperfect leads us to understand in it the existence of Qod, not as an 
existence at rest, but as one always becoming, always making itself known m a 
process of becoming Hence it is wrong to find in the name the abstract notion 
of Jvruf tv Gk)d is rather Jahve in as far as He has entered into an historical rela- 
tion to mankind, and in particular to the chosen people Israel, and shows Bbm- 
self contmually in this histoncal relation as He who is, and who is what He is. 
While heathemsm rests almost exclusively on the 'past revelations of its divinities, 
this name testifies, on the other hand, that the relation of Qod to the world is in 
a state of contmual living activity , it testifies, especially in reference to the 
people who address their Qod by this name, that they have m their God a future. 
But more particularly the name Jehovah (2) expresses two ideas 

1 Inasmuch as God is just what He is, and so determines Hims elf m the his- 
toncal manifestation of His existence, instead of bemg determined by anythmg 
outside of Him (compare Hofmann, Schnftbeweis, i p 81 f ), the name cames 
us mto the sphere of the divme freedom (8) It expresses qmte generally the 
absolute independence of God m His domimon Through this factor of its mean- 
ing the name Jehovah is connected with El-shaddai. 

2 When, m virtue of His absolute mdependence, Qod in all Hih dominion as- 
serts Himself as that which He is, the name further conveys the idea of the abso- 
lute immutability of Qod, m virtue whereof He in all thmgs, in words as in 
deeds, is essentially m agreement with Himself, and remains self-consistent (4) 
Where this second factor is put m special relation to the divme decree of elec- 
tion, and the promises that flow therefrom, as is the case m Ex ui. 13 ff , vi, 
2 ff , the name imphes the invariable faithfulness of God, which side of the 
notion of Jehovah (agamst Hofmann, Z c ) is specially emphasized m the Old 
Testament, to awake confidence on God , cf passages like Deut vii. 9, Hos 
m 6, in connection with ver 7, Isa xxvn 4 (6) That, as Jehovah, God is the 
immutable, is brought out m Mai in 6 (6) In passages like Isa xli. 4, xhv 6 
etc , the name is applied both to Gkid’s absolute independence and to His abso- 
lute immutabihty (7) 

(1) [More recently the explanation of the name from the BiphU of the root 
nin nas been maintained by many HIH’ -would then be the giver of exist 
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ence or life Bo P de Lngarde (in ficvcral of Jiw writings, and most recently in 
his Part II , and Ahliuud d X Qci d IF at GOttingen, 1880), ac- 

cording to whom the imperfect of mn in Kal would be nm\ and not njn' 
So Schrader (Art “ Jalive” in Schenkcl’a Bxbtl Lencoii), with whom Baudissin 
agrees (i, p 229), Schultz (p 486 ff ), is undecided The passage Ex m 14 
presents to him no objection against the Hiphil derivation, since he regards 
the passage ns giving only the religious meaning attached to the name in a later 
age , but he finds the linguistic reasons against the derivation from Kal not deci- 
sive ] 

(2) Prom this point onward I use the word .Tchovah, because, ns a matter of 
fact, this name has now become naturalized in our vocabulary, and cannot be 
supplanted, any more than it would be possible for the more correct Jarden to 
displace the usual form Jordan 

(3) Only that the name cannot be interpreted in the sense of absolute arh- 
trannass , as, for example, Drcchslcr {Tnc XJnxly and Genuineness of Genesis, 
p 11 f ) has expounded the passage Ex lu 14, “ I am He, and what it pleases 
me to be,” and “I alwajs reveal myself in all deeds and commands as what I 
pdeasef according to which the name is supposed to express the “free grace’’ 
or the “ groundless mercy’’ of God (Drcchsler, p, 10). 

(4) Also in Ex xxxiii 10, which has correctly been adduced to explain in 14, 
the declaration, “ I am gracious to whom I am gracious,’’ affirms, \st, that God 
shows grace to him to whom He wjll be gracious, and to no other, or the absolute 
freedom of God's grace , and, 2<?, that He really shows grace to him to v horn He 
18 gracious, that is, He is self-consistent in showing mercy, in reference to His 
grace agreeing with Himself 

(6) Hos xii Of. “ And .Tcho\ah, the God of hosts, Jehovah is His memonm 
name. And thou, to thy God shalt thou turn again , keep godhness and nght, and 
wait continually on thy God.’’ Because Israel calls his God Din', therefore 
should he turn to Him trustfully. Isa xxvi. 4 “Trust on Jehovah forever, 
for in .Tnh Jehovah is an everlasting rock.” , 

(6) Mai ui 6 “I am Jehovah, I have not changed, and ye sons of Jacon 

perish not ,” that is, in God’s uneJiangcailcness, expressed by His name Jehovan, 
the eternal duration of His covenant people is pledged — See on this passage, 
Hongstenberg, Ohnstology . 

(7) If we proceed from the name alone without regard to Ex in , j 

first sight that only absolute being bes in it Luther in particular 

this further in the article on bhem-ham’phorash (Erl ed of h^ ^ 
works, xxxii p 806). He explains the sense of the name thus He iios 
being from none, has neither beginning nor end, but is from etermty in 
Himself, so that His being cannot be called &c«7i or to 'become, for Be has n 
begun, and cannot begin to be , He has also never had an end, nor can«a 
be , but with Him it is always a pure ts or existence, that is, Jehovah gjg 

creature was created, His existence was already there, and He is m 

being for all that shall still anse In this way Chnst speaks ^ 

John viii 68 Before Abraham was, I am He docs not say, Then 1 w , 
after that He had been no more, hut I am, that is, my being is 
been, will not be, but simply is ” But here the name is taken 
its’essential signification is much rather in reference to the history oi re 
This will be clearly shown in the companson with Elohim 

§40 

8 Age and. Origin of tJie Name Jehovah 

Erom what has been said on the signification of the name, it is clear 
so interwoven "with the Old Testament revelation, that its origin can on j 
sought for in this sphere (1) Every attempt to derive the name from heathen 
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§ 40 ] 

rests on arbitrary hypotheses or on strange misunderstandings ; as, for example, 
-the hypothesis which denves the name from a pretended Egyptian name of God, 
formed by the seven Greek vowels leijaova, although these letters are only m- 
tended to mdicate the musical scale Ex v 2 (2) speaks decidedly against a 
denvation from Egypt That Necho, 2 Kings xxm. 84, changes the name of 
the conquered Eliakun to Jehoiakun, is no evidence for the Egyptian character 
■of the name Jehovah , it is meant to indicate that the Egyptian king acts thus 
with the help of the national god (so Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Bangs xxiv 17, m chang- 
ing Mattaniah’s name to Zedekiah, gives him a name compounded from Jehovah 
Kabshakeh’s speech, Isa xxxvi. 10, is particularly instructive) — But the more 
exact determination of the Old Testament origin of the name, depends on the 
explanation of the passage Ex vi 3 Accordmg to one exposition, the meaning 
of it is, that the name Jehovah was entirely unhnown to the patnarchs, and that 
we have here first rendatvm of the name , compare Josephus, Ant u. 12 4 (3) 
In that case, since the frequent use of the name m Genesis certamly cannot 
mmply be referred to prolepsis, there would be a double account of the origin 
■of the name in the Pentateuch According to the first, Gen iv 26, xii 8, etc , it 

would reach back to primeval antiquity , and according to the second, it was first 
introduced by Moses (4) The other exposition makes Ex vi. 8 say that the name 
Jehovah had not teeri yet understood, by the patnarchs, and that they had not the 
fvU earpenence of that which hes in the name (4) This would make the meaning 
of the passage correspond exactly with Ex lu. 16, and be analogous to the pas- 
sage Ex xxxui. 19 , comp with xxxiv 6, in which the announcement of a name 
of God has simply the force of an unveiling to human knowledge of a quahty of 
the divine nature, without our being able to say that that name did not exist pre- 
viously For ^ run' 'D^^, compare also Ex vm 18, Ps Ixxvi, 2, etc 

On account of the connection with ver 7, the first explanation must m any 
case mclude the second (6) Against the first explanation, however, we have, 
Ist, The occasional occurrence of the name Jehovah even in those parts of Genesis 
which belong to the Elohistic record, where the expedient of assummg an inter- 
polation IB altogether worthless 2<Z, The occurrence of the name m the name of 
the mother of Moses, Jochebed (that is, cujus glona est Jehovah), Ex vi 20, 
— a fact which has led even Ewald to the view that the name Jehovah was com- 
mon at least among the maternal ancestors of Moses There are also some other 
names from that ancient time which occur in the genealogies in Chromcles, 1 
Chron. u 25, vii 8, iv 18 AJiijah, Abiah, Bithiah (6) 8d and lastly, it is most 
improbable that Moses, when he had to bring to the people a revelation of the 
God of their fathers, should have done so under a name of God quite unhnown to 
the people Hence the assertion of the pre-Mosaic origin of the name is right 

(11 Compare the remarks m Hfivernick’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, pp 66-69 

(2) Ex V 2, Pharaoh says “ "Who is Jehovah, whose voice I am to obey to 
let Israel go ? I know not Jehovah ” In reference to all the hypotheses on 
which I cannot enter, which seek to derive the name from Egypt, Phoenicia or 
India, the dissertation by Tholuck in the Literar. Ameiger, 1882, Nos 27-^30 
and reprinted in his Yermischte Schnften, L 1889, p 876 ff , still deserves to be 
insulted [Comp especially Baudissin i p 220 ff , but also the addition of 
■Uelitzsch to the Art “ Jehovah” in the 2d ed of Herzog n 607 (Schaff'e Her- 
zog 1 p 11C3), who IS more incbned than Baudissin to agree with the conjecture 
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of Schrader, that the name Jahve in the form Jahu is of pre-Israeli tisb, Semitic 
origin ] 

(3) Josephus says, I c . 6 6cbc avr^ atjuaivu rrjv iavroii itpoaTiYopiav^ ov irp6rcpov tic 
avOpijTTovg TrapeWovaav mpl ijc oi pot Btpirhv tlnnv. 

(4) See specially Kurtz, Hut of the Old Covenant^ i. 2d ed p 345 f , comp, 
mth ii p 67. 

(5) Schultz, in his Old Testament Theology (p 489), wonders that I also am 

here found on the side of the expositors who twist the meamng, which shows 
that he has not properly appreciated my reasons The passage Ex vi 2 fi runs 
thus “Elohim spoke to Moses, and said I am H’n' , I appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob as El-shaddai, but by my niH' name Dri^ . . . I have 

heard the sighs of the sons of Israel . . . Therefore say to the sons of Israel 
I am niH’, and will lead you out from under the burdens of Egypt . So I 
am God to you, and ye acknowledge that I, niH’, am your God It is qmte clear 
that the la ver 7 refers back to the DH'j in ver 8 , but this 

of course, does not mean then shall my title Jehovah become known to you, 
but then acknowledge ye what is in my nature [Schultz m bis second edition 
IS very much inchned to assume that the name was not invented by Moses, but 
was found by him already in existence , the passage in question does not embar- 
rass him in his explanation, because he sees in it only the writer’s view with no 
histoncal value His mam objection against the explanation of the author of the 
present work is as follows It is a fair question, what is meant by the expres- 
sion, “a name is known without its signification” — since the revelation of a 
name of God means neither more nor less than that a new side of the Divine Being 
reveals itself But this objection does not meet at all the view presented in the 
text above, but only a misconception of it For what is maintained is, not 
that they bad the name, but did not understand its verbal signification — but that 
they did not have the full experience of what this name in virtue of its verbal 
signification (which they could understand) means. Just the side of the Divine 
Being, which, according to § 39, 2, is contained as the second factor in the worn 
Jehovah, was actually revealed in the redemption of Israel, and thus God pre- 
sented Himself as to be known by the people of Israel on that side of His nature 
which the name Jehovah expresses]- , , 

(6) [Schultz, in accordance with his critical views of the Elobistic part of tne 
Pentatrach, A, and the book of Chromcles, is prevented from attaching any im- 
portance to these names as evidence (see p 490.)] 


§41 

Comparison of the Name Jehovah with Elohim and El 

If we compare God’s names and with in reference to their mean 

ing, the following difference is found to result from the definitions already given 
(1) in general, all universally cosnucal action of God, gomg out toward t e 
heathen as well as toward Israel in the creation and preservation of the worl , s 
traced to El and Elohim, to Jehovah, on the other hand, is traced every 
act which IS connected with the theocratic revelation and guidance, an w ic 
bears on the heathen only in as far as their histoiy stands in relation to e 
aim of the divine kingdom It follows from this, that the histoncal 
of the divine essence lies essentially in the idea of Jehovah , whereas, on ^ 
contrary, Elohim, as each, is subject to no histoncal process By this, Oetmger 
explanation, ” Dens est omnium reram Elohim omnium, aetionum Jehovah, is 
be more exactly defined (2), Elohim, as such, remains transcendent to o 
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•world of phenomena , Jehovali, on the contrary, enters mto the phenomena of 
space and time, in order to manifest Himself to martfemd , a difference -which ap- 
pears at once m llie relation of Gen i 1 sqq to n. 4 sqq This difference 
mdeed, from the ntitnre of the case, Is not strictly kept np everywhere in the 
Old Testament in the use of the names of God Smce Elohim is only known in 
Israel as Jehovnh, what is Elohistic is often traced back to Jehovah , less often 
Elohim Stands where we might expect Jehovah, particularly in the Elohtstxc 
psal’m, the peculiarity of which in the pregnant ceremonious use of Elohun is- 
probably to be explained by the theory that they were designed to counteract 
hturgically a merely national conception of the Deity (8) But still it is shown 
partly by certam general ways of expression which run through the whole Old 
Testament, and partly by separate passages, that the Old Testament -writers had 
a very defimte consciousness of the indicated difference In reference to the first 
head, we must remember that aU expresnons which refer to reDelation occur almost 
entirely in connection -with , thus, -with qmte rare exceptiotls, 

*1DK na, etc , and further, because God is acknowledged and addressed 
m Israel only as Jehovah, -with Dtf, also, -with the exception only of two passSges. 
in Elohistic psalms, Ps l-xix 81, Ixxv 8 , even the preponderatmgly Elohistic 
section, 2 Sam. vi , places in ver 2 Hinj Dp "Where no defimte reason exists 
for writing DTlblJ the Malakh is always the angel of Jehovah Theophany 

in general is predicated of Jehovah, who, and not Elohim, holds inter- 
course with man m the manner of men The change of names in Gen vii. 16 is 
specially noteworthy (4) Hence it comes that anthroporrwrphieme are almost 
always apphed to Jehovah, not to Elohim Thus even in the Elohistic 

Psalm Ixxv ver< 8 (6) , thus always njn’ ’B, never D'rlSfj 'fl ^ so qmte often 
only twice DTtb}} ‘j^p, etc Of leading mdividual passages 
to be particularly mentioned are Gen ix 26 f , according to which God is for 
Japheth mainly only Elohim , on the contrary, for Shem He is Jehovah , Hum, 
XVI 22, compared -with xxvu 16 , m the first passage (the story of Korah’s com- 
pany), although Jehovah is predominant through the whole section, is called 
upon as God of the spirits of all fiesh, as He from whom all natural life proceeds, 
and who as preserver of the world is entreated not to sweep away a multitude 
of men because of one man who smned In the second passage, on the contrary 
(where the appomtment of a successor to Moses is treated of), Jehovah is addressed 
as Qcd of the spirits of all fiesh, who divides the gifts of His Spirit for the ser- 
vice of His kingdom, and is therefore entreated to appoint and equip a new 
leader of His people With this compare Ps xix , where, m reference to the 
manifestation of God in nature, ver 1, .BZ is used , while m reference to the revela- 
tion in the law, Jehovah stands from ver 7 onward, etc (6) 


, (1) Here, of course, those passages are meant where the expressions DTlStJ and 
stand by themselves, -without an article, adjective, or a dependent genitive 
(as, God of Jacob) 

(2) In a certain sense we may say, -with Delitzsch, Jehovah is a God who 
“ becomes” [ylyvcrai] But the expression is liable to be misunderstood , 
Hengstenberg rightly remmds us, on the other hand, that “ God comes indeed, 
but He does not bea^ ” 

(8) It IS well kno-wn that they?r«t Psalm tool, [Ps i -xh.] is JeTtovistic, the 
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of Schrader, that the name Jahve in the form Jahu is of pre-Isrnelitisb, Semitic 
ongin ] ^ ’ 

’ Josephus says, X c, : 6 Qtb^ air^ aijfiatvcc iavToii rrpooTjyoplav, oil irpSupov tif 
avopUTT^g irapcWovaav nepl oit pot Oepirbv elnelv. 

(4) See Specially Kurtz, JJuL of the Old Covenant, i. 3d ed p, 346 f , comp, 

with 11 p 67, ^ j j r » 

(6) Schultz, in his Old Testament Theology (p 489), wonders that I also am 
i^re found on the side of the expositors who twist the meaning, which shows 
that he has not properly appreciated my reasons. The passage Ex, vi 2 fi. rocs 
thus “ Blohim spoke to Moses, and said . I am Jl’n' , I appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob as El-shaddai, but by my run’ name DnS . . . I have 

heard the sighs of the sons of Israel . . . Therefore say to the sons of Israel 
I am niH’, and will lead you out from under the burdens of Egypt . So I 
am God to you, and ye acknowledge that I, mn', am your God,’’ It is quite clear 

that the Dnj^Tl in ver 7 refers back to the DH'i m ver, 8 , but this 0{?^T’, 

of coime, does not mean • then shall my title Jehovah become known to you, 
nut then acknowledge ye what is m my nature. [Schultz in his second ediuon 
IS yety nmch inclined to assume that the name was not invented by Moses, ou 
was found by him already in existence ; the passage in question does not c^har- 
rass him in his explanation, because he sees in it only the wnter’s view ® 
historical value His mam objection agsmst the explanation of the author oi t 
present work is as follows It is a fair question, what is meant by the exprc 
Sion, a name is known without its signification” — since the revelation o 
name of God means neither more nor less than that a new side of the Divine J 
reveals itself. But this objection does not meet at all the view 

misconception of it For what is rriamtaincd is, 
had the name, but did not understand its verbal sJgnification--bu 
hot have the fulX experience of what this name in virtue rimne 
mgnification (which they could understand) means. Just the side of the Di 
Being, which, according to § 89, 3, is contained as the second factor m 

revealed in the redemption of Israel, and thus God pre 
, , ^ known by the people of Israel on that side of His 

u accordance with his cntical views of the Blobistic part ot me 

Pentateuch, and the book of Ohromcles, is prevented from attaching any im 
portance to these names as evidence (see p 490.)] 


§41 

Comparison of the Name Jehovah vnth dJohtm and Si 

^ If we compare God’s names D’rl7)< and Sw with nin;, in reference to their mesn- 
mg, the followmg diHerence is found to result from the definitions already gi^®” 
^ ^ all universally cosmical action of God, gomg out toward t c 

ea en as well as toward Israel in the creation and preservation of the worl $ 
ace to SI and Sldhvrn, to Jehovah, on the other hand, is traced every divine 
ac w ich 18 connected with the theocratic revelation and guidance, and whic 
ears on the heathen only m as far as their history stands in relation to t c 
kingdom It follows from this, that the historieal display 
of tho dmno essence lies essentially in the idea of Jehovah , whereas, on the 
con ary, E ohim, os such, is subject to no historical process By this, Octmgef s 
exp anation, Dcus est omnium rerum Elohim omnium, actionum Jehovah,” ^ 
bo more exactly defined (2). Elohim, as such, remains transcendent to the 
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0'’r? , Josh 111 10, 'D'^K He swears by His life, Hum. xiv. 21, 28, compare 
Deut xxxii 40 In the following books the expression is much more common , 
and here the form of oath, which docs not occur in the Pentateuch, rilH’ 'n, as 
true as Jehovah lives, appears often, never D'rtblJ 'H. The latter circumstance is 
sufficient to indicate that God is not called the living God in the sense of His 
bearing witlim Him the powers of physical life, although in every respect the 
words in Ps xxxvi 9, ” inth Thee is the fountain of bfe,” are apphcable to 
Him , but He is called the Living One, as the God of revelation, in as far os He 
comes in historical attestations into connection with mankind, and causes Ebm- 
self to be known to men by the operations of His power His first appearance as 
the God who, ruling in free activity, causes nature to serve His aims, and is there- 
fore called the bving God, is to the forsaken Hagar, Gen xvi 13 f (according to 
the most probable explanation) “ She called the name of Jehovah who spoke 
to her. Thou art a God of seeing,” that is, who secs (whose care does not even 
overlook a rejected helpless one in the desert) , for she said, “ Have I then here 
looked after God, who sees me t Therefore the name of the well (where Hagar 
had this manifestation) is the well of the Living One, who seeth me” (1) Jeho- 
vah’s speech from out of the fire on Sinai is called the voice of the bving God, 
Deut V. 23 , He is acknowledged as the living God in the midst of the congre- 
gation by Hifl deeds of revelation, Josh in 10, and by EQs words of revelation, 
Jer xibi 86 As a living God, He also enters with man into a relation of fel- 
lowship which is expenenced by him inwardly, especially as a God who heais 
prayer, and hence the longing of the godly for the bving God (Ps xbi 8, 
Ixxxiv 8) As the Living One, Jehovah is contrasted with the gods of the 
heathen, which can reveal nothing, perform nothing, OTant no requests, and send 
no help, Deut xxxu 87-89 , Which are nothings, 0^’'?^, Lev xix 4, xxvi 1, 
etc , and dead, D'HD, Ps cvi 28 (2) Hence the idea of the living God is 
specially earned out in what the prophets and the psalms say against the 
heathen , for example, Jer x 10 ff , comp 1 Bam xvii. 86, Isa, xxxvu 4, 17, 
etc Terror for those of guilty conscience, and comfort for those seekmg help, 
both be m the idea of the divme vitabty, and hence in Israel there is no higher 
oath than the declaration, Jehovah bves (Hlnj ’0) 

8 Jehovah is the Lord, , my Lord, 'jhK That the idea of 'jhK is im- 
mediately connected with the idea of Jehovah is clear from the fact that the 
two names are frequently associated, and that could in later times be substi- 
tuted m readmg for niH’ The word ib the plural of which is de- 
nved from |n, to direct, to rule The plural is to be explamed as m D’rlSg (§ 86) , 
but the ending is not (as many have assumed) a plural endmg, for the exist- 
ence of such a termmation is more than doubtful, but it is the suflBx of the first 
person, which is pointed with Kametz to distmguish God’s name from the com- 
mon use of (= my lords, comp e g Gen xix 2) (8) In the Pentateuch 
and the book of Joshua, m which only occurs m addremng God, the suffix 
still has its meaning , compare such passages as Gen xv 2, 8, xviu 8, 27, 80 flL, 
in Jehovistic context, and m Elohistic context, Gen xx 4 ^ the mouth of 
Abimeleeh) , and further, passages bke Ex xxxiv 9, Num xiv 17, Deut in. 24, 
bt 26 , especially is connected with the particle of request Ex. iv, 10, 
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Sl'ShlnnS. W of Hitag and otter., that the 

the Elohifitic ^almn ia of i^ng the name Jehovah is manifest m 

Elohistic som?8^therp untenable, not simply because among these 

they do not n®b.oluteIy exclude the nameThovnh “ 

(into the^r^to Voah^fQ^zS^I that went in, went in male and female of all flesh 
behind him ” FTTp JSJlohim had commanded , and Jehcdah shut the door 

condcseenSl, Jel^v ah j ^ho 

f6) FThifi di'Ht?np^^ u places, where definite reasons exist 

incorrect, if the view of Wurm, 27i^l Stvim 

reveals himself fn tno^ tt ^ i^ght, that Eloliim is a supenor being, who 

called “ a man nf QrJ >’ argument is that the one who receives revelations is 

S attache??o even if no weight should 

De attached to the fact that in the_ passages cited by Wurm it is not, except in 

exnlame^ as ^pfpm^ but D’riSjin (since the article may be 

tauce can be edvpn ^ God), no considerable impor- 

cited in the o>i ^ form of expression in opposition to the passages 

“ I kiow that remarkable that in 1 K^lvii. 24 after the words, 

Jehovah in fntfii ^4-^^ ^ God,” there follows, “and that the word of 

iu ^ '^Pla"»«on of the u.. of D'rt'l!! 

man to th» Tia ^ cxpreasion denote, the .necial relation of a 

ifl called a ^ covenant God of Israel ? When one 

vouchsafed tn W ^ thereby only iroecified that there has been 

entered ^ relation to the Deily, but not to the Deify who has 

entered into a hiatoncai relation to Israel] 


§42 

Att/ribules or Uames of God which are derived immediately from the idea of Jehmdh 

Jehovah flow the foUowing further properties of the Divine 

1. Jehovah is an eternal God, dSIj? as Abraham addresses Him in Gen. xxi 
, comp Deut xxzu 40, where Jehovah is introduced as Himself saying, “I 
11 e to etermty ” God’s eternity is involved in His absolute mdependence, m 
e whereof God is not conditioned by anything which originates or decays m 
time, but is the first and the last (Isa xbv 6, xlviii 32) The longest human 
mea^ement of time vamshes when put against His eternal duration, Ps xc 4 
abstract conception of eternity as an everlasting duration of 
e which the Old Testament chiefly brings forward , but wliile God as ri)rP is the 
God 8 eternity is defined os the unchangeciblemess of JSh 'being, cffntvnuvng 
throughout every change of time, and thus it becomes the basis of human confi- 
ence herefore Moses, in the midst of the dying away of his people, addresses 
God os the Eternal One, Ps xc. 1 f (1) , therefore, Deut xxxn 40, the idea 
ptemal forms the transition, to the announcement that He will again 
save is rejected people , therefore Israel, when sighing in miseiy, is comforted, 

A ^ , ‘ Knowest thou not, and hast thou not heard, that Jehovah is an 

eternal God?” Compare also Ps cb 28 

2 It IS involved m the idea of Jehovah that He is a Itmng God Gen xvi U 
(according to the probable expJanaGon of the passage), Deut v. 28 (20), 
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denied , and it has been maintained, either, 1*<, that the unity of God was de- 
telopcd gradually from a polytheistic religion., or, 2d, that the Mosaic Jehovah does not 
exdude the existence of other gods Let us more closely examine these two 
Tie^s (1) 

1. Passages like Gen i 26, xt 7 (where Jehovah says, “ Wc will go down and 
confound their language”), also iii 22, aro cited in support of the first view 
But even if we (comp § 80) refuse to admit in the two first^named passages the 
conception of the plural as the plural of majesty — though this view is quite ad- 
missible — the plural would in no case bo referable to other gods, but at most to 
higher spiritual beings, ns the angels , so that on xi 7, wo should compare Isa 
vi 8 in reference to the expression, and in reference to the matter Zech. xiv 5 
(2) In regard to the third passage, in which Jehovah says, “ Man is become 
1300 *inK0, hko one of us” (and where the plural is certainly not to be under- 
stood as a plural of majesty, as Keil still understands it), the words convey the 
meaning, Man has become like a being of my species, and thus the expression does 
not suppose other gods, but only the existence of a plurality of spmtual bemgs 
But m general, the following is to be noted in opposition to the view just indi- 
cated If the Mosaic monotheism was the result of such a developing process, 
this process must certainly be relegated to a penod pnor to the composition of 
the Old Testament The whole exhibition of the Dmne Being in Gen l-x as- 
sumes most distinctly the universality of the idea of God , and even after revela- 
tion has restneted itself to one race, the divine training aims contmually at awak- 
mg the consciousness of this universality , comp the instructive passage Gen 
J^Jtvui 15 f ( 3 ) But if the Old Testament monotheism was developed from 
polytheism, the other gods from the midst of whom Jehovah had raised Himself 
as the highest God, must still have existed somehow in the nund , perhaps de- 
graded to the level of angels, but still regarded as bemgs endued with a certain 
mdependence of action But, ns we shall see, the angelology of the Old Testa- 
ment follows the contrary course , it is only at its dose that angels endowed 
■with defimte personal attributes appear In heathen rebgions the tendency to 
monotheism appears not merely m the superiority of a supreme God to the other 
gods, but also in the attempt to find a umty in an aisiract power standing Over 
the world of gods — as, for example, in the Indian Brahma conceived ns a neuter, 
and m the bvrac 6v of the later Greek theology, e g in Plutarch But an idea 
hke that of Jehovah is nowhere developed from the polytheistic process, and 
nowhere are the many gods condensed mto one Being (4) 

2 If, by the assertion that the Jehovah of the Old Testament does not exclude 
the existence of other gods, it is only meant that many of the Isradites regarded 
Jehovah only as a God beside other gods cf the people, this cannot be disputed 
lu Jephthah’s words mdeed, Judg xi 24 (6), which are specially cited as evi- 
dence to the pomt, it is a question whether his argument does not proceed on 
Moabite ideas, without admitting their correctness , still it is histoncally certain 
that even a Solomon at a later time could waver on this pomt It is clear, how- 
®^er, that this view is always combated by the organs of revelation as a perver- 
sion of the idea of Jehovah — ^In reference to the separate passages to which the 
assertion appeals, Ex xvm 11, “ Jehovah is greater than all gods,” does not 
come mto consideration, bemg the word of a heathen (Jethro) But when it 
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13, Josh. Til 8, in addresses of supplication In the Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua, where Jehovah is not directly addressed as the Lord, we find not 
but pnKH, Ex xxxiv. 28, or Deut x. 17, or Josh ’ui. 

18 Later, however, the meaning of the suffix became blunted, so that the ex- 
pression IS frequently found even when God is spoken of m the third person But 
when God Himself speaks. He never makes use of the word , the passages Job 
xxviii 28, Isa viu 7, form only an apparent exception (4) According to the 
ongmal meaning of the expression (“ my Lord ”), there lies in it, as shown by 
the above-cited passages, not simply the acknowledgment of the divme sover- 
eignty in general, but in particular the consciousness of specially belonging to 
God, as 18 the case with the organs of revelation among the covenant people, the 
consciousness of standing under His immediate guidance and protection Thus 
far it was quite wrong to stamp the Old Testament rehgion as a rehgion of fear 
on account of the frequent use of “Lord,” smce is more the expression of 
trust in its original meaning On the contrary, the idea of the pbwerful Ruler 
over all lies in the later use of the expression, after the sense of the suffix had 
ceased to be felt, Isa. viii 7, xl 10, etc (5) 

(1) Thus Delitzsch (among others) explains the difficult passage Gen xvi 18 f. 
Side by side with this explanation there is another, according to which our pas- 
sage would not belong to this topic Keil reads 'R*) as the pausal-form of ’R!il m- 
stead of 'R*!, and translates, “ Have I here also seen after this seemg? Therefore 
the well was called the Well of the Living-seeing” (as a compound noun) , that is, 
the well where a man remains in life when he sees God Hagar was astomshed 
that she still saw after having seen the ^R^P of God , that is, that she still re- 
mained in hfe, since it was impossible to remain alive after havmg had a mani- 
festation of God Agamst the first explanation, Keil says that it would require 
PRh , but in Job vii 8 ’R*^ similurlystands 

(2) The word means “nothing,” from , but it is manifest that by 

this word, a sort of dirmnutive of ^R, little God, was also intended 

(8) It IB peculiar that, when D^IR is the name of God, it stands with prefixes 

''3‘iR 7^ , otherwise the « is pointed, e g 

(4) Job xxvui 28 should be read, according to most manuscnpts and the olaest 
editions, n)n] , m Isa vui 7 a change of subject must be presumed, with a ti^" 
sition to the prophet as speaker Amos vi 8 does not belong to this hea a 

(6) The word ’HR occurs 184 times in the text — ’^'^R has been comped mth 
the Phoenician Adonis, against which it is enough to remark that the two a 
nothing in common except the name. 


§48 

The UnxVy of Ood 

Jehovah ts one Although the multiphcity of divine powers broken 
theism IS summed up into umty in Elohim, yet it is as Jehovah that ^ 

fully recognized as one , and thus monotheism forms one of the fundam^ta o 
trines of Mosaism Hence Ex xx 8, “ Thou shalt have no other ^ ^ ^ 
me” above me, or in addition to me), is placed foremost in the 

Nevertheless, the thorough-going monotheism of the Pentateuch has often e 
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xxTiK 17, discussed in § 87, and specially appealed to in this connection, though 
in the Septuagmt it is rendered daifidpia, gives us in its true meaning, lords, 
nothing but the conception of the heathen (7) It is rather characteristic of the 
antagonism of the Old Testament to the worship of idols, that the images are 
identified with the gods themselves, and thereby the nuUity of the latter is 
shown , compare passages like Isa. xliv 9fE , Jer x 8 ff In Isa xlvn 1 f , com- 
pared with xli. 29, the distmction between the gods and their images is simply ap- 
parent for the sake of'vividness Note also the practical demonstration of the 
nulhty of Baal, 1 Kings xwi 21 S. (at the scene on Carmel) 

(1) Schultz, m hiB Old Testament Theology, p 440 ff , treats the question on the 
whole very well, and in a pecuhar way Compare especially the thorough 
investigation of Baudissm in Part I “The Old Testament view of the heathen 
gods ” 

(2) In Isa VI 8, the seraphim are comprehended m the wV , Zech xiv 6 speaks 
of the descent of Jehovah with all the holy ones 

(3) In Gen xxviu. 16 f , the promise is given to Jacob that God will lead 
him wherever he goes , Jacob says on awaking I knew not that God is also in 
this place Thus the too exclusive view is here corrected 

(4) Vatke’s remarks on this in his Bdtgion of the Old Testament, pp 706-707, 
are very sound , compare also, on the tendency to monotheism in the Greek 
rehgion, Roth’s review of Nfigelsbach’s “ Homeric Theology, ” Zevtschr 1841 

(6) Judg XI 24 Jephthan, m negotiatmg with Moab, says “Is it not so, 
what thy god Chemosh gives thee to inherit, that thou inhentest?” 

(6) Judaism is certamly nght m continually proclainung the passage Deut 

VI 4 (called the from its first word) as the most holv word, which includes 
the fundamental doctnne of monotheism , 

(7) The designation of the heathen gods as D’TfJ? (§ 42) speaks also agamst 
this idea It is mdeed probable that m 1 Cor viu 4 ff , x 19 f , Paul, when he 
OSes the word 6aiu6via m speakmg of the Greek gods, takes it from the LX X 
Heut xxxu 17 , but Paul there mamtains, in my opinion, not that the mdividual 
heathen gods are demons, but only that m the service of the heathen gods 
a demomc element prevails 


rv GOD AS THE HOLT OIIB 

§44 

Tbrmdl Sqfimtwn qf the Idea 

God 18 the Ebly One (1) Etymologically, the root-meaning of 

cannot be exactly defined According to the most likely view, the stem Ehp 
Js related to Ehn, cognate with the root as the root-meamng of which, 
enitutt, to break forth with splendor,” is to be accepted Thus the idea of the 
breakmg forth of bnlbant bght would be m the word , compare qiecially Isa 
^ 17, where the epithet “ Light qf Israel ” corresponds to the Soly One of 
^™el [ This view must be given up With far greater probabibty the word 
'"*1? must be referred to the fundamental meamng, “ separated,” from which the 
Wore specific meanmg “ pure” could bo directly derived.] In order to get the 
ull bibbcal meaning of the word, we must follow the histoncal development of 
the thought 
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18 said, XX. 3, “ Thou shalt have no other gods beside me xn 12, “ I will ex- 
eeute judgments on all the gods of Egypt, I am Jehovah,” xv 11, “Who 
among the gods is hke Thee, Jehovah ?” these passages are to be explained by 
refemng to others in the same book , such as ix 29, “ the earth is Jehovah’s ,” 
further, xx 11, xxxi 17, “in six days Jehovah made the heaven and the earth,” 
etc — passages which most decidedly exclude the opinion that other gods rule 
side by side with Jehovah within the boundaries of their own people and land 
How little the expression D'‘^nE D'HSe (other gods) is to be taken m the sense in 
which the heathen speak of Dn navt, advena, peregnm, is shown by the frequent 
occurrence of this expression tn the ‘prophets, whose strict monotheism is certain- 
ly beyond all doubt , e g comp Isa xix 1 -with Ex xu 12 The passages 
in Deuteronomy to which appeal is made, prove no more than those just 
cited from Exodus If it is said, chap xxxu 12, “Jehovah led Israel alone, 
no strange god was with Him,” the strange gods are called, ver 21, and 

— "breaths, nothings (which correspond fully with Lev xix 4, and 

inn, 1 Sam xi 21) Compare Ps xcvi , where it is said, ver 4, “ Jehovah is 
fearful above all gods,” but in ver 6 is immediately added, “ for all the gods 


of the people are nothmgs ” Hence we gather the meaning of Deut xxxii 39 
“ See ye now that I am He, and there is no god with me , I kill and give life ” 
Further, if we take into view x 14, “ Behold the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens, the earth and all that is upon it, are Jehovah thy God’s” — there can be 
no doubt that the dicta prdbantia so called must be understood as aflBrming the 
unity of God in the strictest sense These are chap iv 36, “ Jehovah is the 
God (D'rlb^n), and none but He ,” again in ver 89, “ Jehovah is God m the 


heavens above, and in the earth beneath , there is none but He ,” and lastly the 
passage, vi 4 n)n; nin; vota [A^Y.Eear, 0 Israel, the Lord 

our Ood IS one Lord ] This cannot mean (as many have explained it), “Jehovah 
is our God, Jehovah alone,” that is, Israel has only Jehovah for his God , for 
in that case we must have had ’ll?'? mstead of There are only two admis- 

sible explanations either, “Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God, Jehovah is one^ 
(THK as predicate to the second Jehovah), or “IHH niD] is predicate to 
“Jehovah our God is One (a smgle) Jehovah ” On the latter explanation the 
meanmg is not (as Schultz has conceived in his Commentary on Deuteronomy) 
Our God has not sometimes this and sometimes that manner of manifestation, 


but only one smgle one, viz , as Jehovali (which mtroduces an entirely forei^ 
thought into the passage) , this second construction would be better explame , 
with Keil Jehovah our God Is the smgle absolutely independent and abidmg 
one, and therefore He to whom alone divme reality belongs Still the fir^ 
planation seems to me to be the more correct For the demand, ver 5, to e i 
cate to Hun the whole heart and undivided love, and, ver 14, not to go a r 
heathen gods (6), is thus based on the fact that Jehovah is absolutely one n 
the later books, comp in the way of illustration such passages especially as a 


xhiu 10, xliv 6, xlv 6, xlv. 18, etc , 

Another question is, whether the gods of the heathen did not exist ac^r mg 
to the Old Testament, if not as gods, at least as living beings, per ps ^ 
demons But for this also there is no evidence , for the expression D T 
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conception, they maintained that the divine holiness does not so much designate 
the incomparable glory of God, as His condescending grace, His self-abasmg love, 
and thus does not express the divine apartness from the creature, but rather God’s 
commumcation of Himself to him, according to this, the expression is 
synonymous "with n'pll In support of this Menken referred to the following pas- 
sages — ^Ps cm., in which in ver 1 the writer calls upon his soul to praise the 
divine hohness, and then praises God as the gracious One, He who forgives sin 
and frees from all evil (compare also Ps cv 3) , Hos xi 8 f , where the divme 
holiness is placed in connection with divine mercy “ My mercies are kmdled 
together I will not execute the fierceness of my fury, I will not destroy 
Ephraim again for I am God, and not man, holy in the imdst of thee compare 
further, Ps xxii 4, xxxin 21, and other texts — ^It was not difficult to show that 
this conception of Menken does not do justice to the biblical thought It cannot 
be denied that, when God reveals Himself in His holmess, the main feelmg 
awakened in man is the feeling of timidity before the seventy and fearfulness of 
the Dmne Bemg , thus from Ex m 6 onward, and (not to look m the first 
instance at the Pentateuch) compare further e g 1 Sam vi 20, m which, after a 
dreadful visitation, it is said “ Who can stand before Jehovah, this holy Gkid ?” 
Isa VI , where the prophet, on heanng the Tnsagion of the seraphim, ones out, 
ver 6, “Woe IS me 1 I am undone, for I am a man of unclean bps,” v 16, 
where, in reference to the approaching judgment, it is said, “The holy God 
sanctifies Bbmself in righteousness ’’ The Alexandrian translators had a correct 
feeling for this element They translated the word by aywf, an expression 
denved from afo/iat, which pomts to that revermg dread which that which is holy 
demands for itself (8) But still, on the other side, it is clear from the above- 
cited passages that the conception of Menken must contain an element of truth (9) 
This element is found in the fact that the divme hohness contains not only the 
divine self-maintenance, but also the divine sdf-diadosure, since God as the Holy 
One does not remam in Himself, but gives effect to His hohness out of Himself, 
by institutmg a separation in the world, for His own aims, electmg a people out 
of the mass of the nations of the world, acceptmg them as Bbs property, and im- 
pnnting on the ordinances which He gives to this people, and on the historical 
providence by which they are guided, the stamp of this separation from world- 
hness, and of this specific relation to Himself Bee, as the principal passage. Lev 
XX 26 “I am holy, and so I have separated you from among the nations to 
be mine ’’ Therefore the Holy One of Israel (10) is Israel’s Maker (Isa. xlv 11) 
(compare § 82), Israel’s Redeemer (xhx 7) (11) , therefore God, as the holy God, 

IS the doer of miracles, nWp, properly He that doeth “thmgs apart,’’ Ex. 
XV 11 On the connection of the idea of miracle with the divine hohness, com- 
pare also Ps Ixxvu 14 f , xcviii 1 (and § 64) (12) The way in which, according 
to what has been just developed, two things he in the divme hohness, — that He 
stands m opposition to the world, and again, that He removes this opposition 
by choosing m the world some whom he places m commumon with Himself, or 
to make use of Schmieder’s expression, the way in which God’s hohness is the 
interpenetration of God’s self-maintenance and self-disclosure, — is very beauti- 
»hy expressed in Isa. Ivu 15 “ Thus saith the high and lofty One, who dwells 

ftemally, the Holy One is his name , I dwell in the heights and in the holy place. 
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The designation of God as the Holy One appears first in the Old Testament at 
the redemption of Israel and the founding of the theocracy. The first declaration 
of the divine holiness is found in Moses’ song of praise, Ex xv 11, Tyhere it is 
said, m reference to God’s great deeds in leading Isr&el out of Egypt “ Who is 
like Thee among the gods, gl/ynons tn TwhnesSf to be praised "with awe, doing 
wonders?” To this it corresponds that Israel also,, when received into the 
covenant of God, receives the predicate of the Ticly people, xix 6. The stamp 
of hohnesB is so impnnted on the events at the founding of the theocracy, that, 
as Achelis strikingly reminds us (in the Btudien und Eraiken, 1847, p 192), in 
Ex XIX, 10, 14 the expression “sanctify” is used for the same action which is 
called in Gen xxxv 2 “ cleanse yourselves ” All covenant regulations rest on 
the principle I am holy, and ye must also be holy (Lev xi. 44 f , and passages 
hkexix 2, xx 8, xxi 8). 

WTien holmess is predicated of the covenantpft^iZtf and covenant ordinance, two 
things are implied 1st, being taken out of worldhness , 2d, bemg appro- 
priated by God, — a relation of special appropriation to Him. Whenever this 
character of holmess pertains to anythmg, this never rests on a natural quahty 
Nothing created is in itself holy The idea of natural punty and impurity does 
not comcide with that of holmess and unhobness The holmess of the creature 
always goes back to an act of the divine will, to divme election and institution (3) 
In other words It is always a state m which the creature is bound to God by 
the appointment of God Himself, which is expressed by 2^p, i 

whereas the opposite expressions ^n, SSn, ‘700, etc (comp. Lev x 10, xxu 9, 
Ezek. xxiL 26, xxxvi 21, xxxix. 7, etc ), designate the profane as set loose, 
freed, and abandoned (4) 

Where 2fnp is a designation of a divine aWnbute, there evidently lies m it 
primarily a negative element, by which it designates a state of apartness, God 
raismg Himself up above others So Jehovah, as the Holy One, stands first in 
opposition to the other, imaginary gods, Ex xv 11 “Who is like Thee among 
the gods ? who is like Thee, glorious m hohness I” And then also in opposition 
to all that 18 of the creature, or, more generally expressed, to all that is not He 
Himself, Isa xl 25 “To whom will ye compare me that I may be like? saith 
the Holy One ” In other words As the Holy One, God is He who is raised 
absolutely above the world , compare Ps xcix 2-5 where God’s elevation over 
all people is connected with Has holmess , Isa. v. 16, in which the truth that the 
holy God sanctifies Himself in justice corresponds to His being exalted by judg- 
ment (comp u. 17) Accordingly this divine elevation is God’s absolute umque- 
ness, 1 Sam u 2 . “ There is none holy like Jehovah, for there is none but Thee 
The positive expression for God’s absolute elevation and uniqueness would ^ 
that in His transcendence above the world, and in His apartness from the crea 
ure, God is He who ever preserves His own proper character, raamtainmg Him 
self in that being which is distinct from every thmg created 

This element of the divme hohness was held fast, though certainly m a very 
superficial manner, by those who defined holiness as the mcomparablencss an 
exclusive adorableness of God Thus ZachariS m his Biblical Theology, and more 
precisely Storr in his Boctnna ChnsUana, § 30 (C) — Menken and his school o^ 
posed this conception of the divine holiness (7) In opposition to the or ins 
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God’s self-preservation, by virtue of which He remains like Himself m all rela- 
tions which either are in Him or on which He enters in any way, and neither 
gives up any part of His divinity nor accepts anythmg ungodly ” 

(6) Zachana, i c p 242 I am holy, means “ None may be honored as God, 
as Jehovah is honored in Israel ” Storr, Ic “ Divina natura vocatur sancta, 
h e sejuncta ab omnibus aliis et mcomparabilis ” 

(7) Menken’s Versuch einer Anlettung sum eigenen Untemcht in den Wahrheiten 
der hedigen Schnft (a sort of popular theology), 8d ed 1888, p 68 ff (complete 
edition of his writings, vi p 46 ff.), is especially to be named , compare also 
Achehs, m the above-cited essay, p 198 f 

(8) See on this point the subtile remarks by Zezschwitz, Prqfangrdcitdt und 
Im Spraehgeist, 1859, p 16 

(9) “Hohness,” says Scbmieder (I e 126) correctly, “would not be holiness, 
but exclusiveness, if it did not presuppose God’s entrance into multifarious rela- 
tions, and thereby the revelation and communication of Himself ” 

(10) On the title, “The Holy One of Israel,’’ see Caspan, m the Zeitschr 
fur lutTier Theol 1844, iii p 92 ff 

(11) The restoration of Israel is also an issue of the divine holiness, since God 
in virtue of this attribute, effaces the antithesis in which the rejection of Israel 
stands to His purpose of election (Ezek xxxvi 16 ff , xxxvii 26-28) 

(12) Diestel errs decidedly when he (I c p 11) says “ Jehovah is holy, mas- 
much as He belongs to the people of Israel, is Israel’s property ’’ 

(13) [Against the view that the self-disclosure of God is contained in the idea 
of the divme holiness, Baudissin urges the etjunology of the intransitive 
me^ng of which makes it impossible to explain it as “imparting the attribute 
of holiness’’ (p 22) If the concrete idea of hohness for the root 2hp was 
settled when the adjective was formed, the objection of Baudissm would 
be pertinent, and could only signify one who possesses this attribute of holi- 
ness, and not one who imparts it But Baudissin himself shows that the ety- 
mology of the word gives only the signification “ separated,” and we must derive 
the idea from what 13 said of the holv (cf eg p 79 f ) The etjmologioil «ig- 
niucation of the word presents us with the problem to be investigated, viz , 
"What m God is the specific, peculiar, and singular thing on account of which be 
m indicated by Efnn as the separated or singular one, or, as Baudissin himself 
says, “ What special attribute ascribed to the Deity was regarded as so central that 

, ^ it could be found the expression in general of the divine existence ?” That 

^hich constitutes hohness, therefore, cannot be determined by the original sigm- 
ucation of the word — ^But the real question is, whether the passages w'hich have 
een urged, as making the self-disclosure of God an element in the idea of holiness, 
this view Comp against it the remarks of Baudissin on Isa Ivii 16, Hos 
^ 9) Ps cui etc , p 108 f The translation of Lev xx 26, “I am holy, und so 
ave I separated you,” which represents the election of Israel as the result of the 
^ ivine hohness, is regarded by Baudissm (p 95) as changing the meamng The 
consecutive in^naw, which is made to mean “ and so,” maybe understood as ex- 
presang a different thought Baudissm thinks it to be, not that Israel’s election is 
n effect of the hohness of Jehovah, but that the requirement of holiness from 
“ placed on the ground that he who has chosen Israel as his own is holy ] 
pro^ h ®l®° doctrme of the kmgdom of Gkid m the theology of 


§46 

Fuller D^nitwn of the Idea 

But the idea of the divine holiness has been only formally defined by what we 
ave said hitherto If, m order to come at the concrete side of the matter, we 
proceed from the question, What is the meaning of Ood's sanctifying a people to 
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and with those who are broken and humble in apirit.” (13) — The passages urged 
by Menken are also explicable from what has been noted. All demonstrations of 
the dmne covenant of grace are the issues of the divine holiness Outside of 
the theocratic relations it is closed to the world ; but as soon as the world comes 
into connection with the divine kingdom^ it receives manifestations of the divine 
holiness (14). 

(11 In virtue of its pregnancy, the divine holmess (J A Bengel calls it vere 
inexhaufftm etgniflmfAcmts) is. one of the most diflBcult terras in the Bible to define. 
Quite opposite views of its meaning have been brought forward Of the litera- 
ture, compare Achelis, “Attempt to decide the Meaning of the Word BHp 
from the History of the Divine Revelation,” in Ullmann’s Sl'udien und Kntiken^ 
1847, p 187 fL; Rupprechfc, “ On the definition of God’s Hphness,” in the same, 
1849, p. 684 ft, , Bltnr, Byrriholik des rrweatschen Kultiis^ i. p 37, u p. 27 ff. ; 
Hofmann, Der bdvnffhewm^ i. p 81 , Lutz, BM Bogmatik, p 89 fi., etc , 

also my article, “ Heiligkeit Gottes,” mHiixzog's Beal-^qjkhp xix p 618 ff. 
[and Debtzsch’sart in 2d ed. of Herzog] Diestel gives the most comprehensive 
examination of the matter, “die Heilmkeit Gottes,” JahrMcher dffuUch« 
Theol 1859, p. 3 fif fand Baudissin, A. T BtAidten, ii p 5 £F.] 

(2) [Compare on the etymology, Baudissin, p 19 ff , and the art of Dehtzsch, 
p 714 ft] 

(3) On the holiness of the covenant people, comp § 82, 2 — In the same wa^ 
the character of holiness is attached to localities v. hich, since the God who revealed 
Himself lu Israel manifests Bjs presence in them, have become appropnated m 
an especial manner by Him First, in Ex. iii 5, the place of the theophany m 
called holy ground ; while in Gen. xxviii 17, on a similar occasion, it was said, 
“ How dreadful is this place 1” Then the tabernacle is sanctified by being 
filled with the splendor of God, and because He holds intercourse with His peo- 
ple from this place (Ex xxix 48 f ) ; the camp is holy, according to Dent xxui* 
16, because Jehovah walks in the midst of it And further, holiness is P^di- 
cated of the Umea set apart for divine worship (as early ns Gen u 8), in Bpeaking 
of the seventh day of the week, because there already the writer looks ^rwara 
to the theocratic regulation to which the institution of the Sabbath really belongs 
(sec later) , lastly, of the evdions in which the people _give effect to thm devo- 
tion to God, and of the things which they dedicate to Him, and which thus pM 
into His ownership. — ^Dicstel, Ic ^ has said very rightly, p 7 “Inside Mosaism 
the whole sphere of the holy owes its ongin to the will of Jehovm, wno m 
reckoned throughout as an absolutely free and powerful personality 

in the most exact sense of the word, nothing is holy in and for itself rill wi 
of Jehovah declares it to be &b property ” Bee the details under the neaa 
ordinances of worship , 

(4) On the latter, see Hofmann, Ber Bchriffhewew, i p. 82 But we 

With Hofmann, that in the relation to God is not immediately thougnt , 

and that it means, generally speaking, “what stands outside the 

course, the common order of things ” That the religious 

18 inseparable from the word, is shown also by the expressions Enp ana » , 

which are only employed m respect to heathenism, and which in hke 

characterize persons dedicated to the Deity • — ^It is qmte wrong to expl 

term ehp by saying that war “breaks through the common 

hfc ” Nay, in all those passages where the expression occurs, it i,. 

struggle for the cause of God, whether this is the real design (Joel iv 9 ; o 3 

the assertion (JAlc iii. 6) of the combatants, or whether the notion is, tn 

combat IS ordained to execute the divine counsel 

(6) Upon this clement of divine self-preservation, compare especiwly d 
der, Bdraehtungen Hler das TwTupnesUniche Oebet, 1848. a boi^ i is 
known so well as it deserves to be. Ho rightly says, p. i25 ‘ God s holm 
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voluntatis, sed quicquid de Deo co^noscitur, et quicquid insuper de IIlo, si se 
ubenus revelare velit, cognosci possit,” etc , on "which he seeks to prove that all 
the divine attnbutes, also the amne self-existence, eternity, omnipotence, etc , 
are contained in hobness letter -written in 1712 is, ho"wever, to be recog- 

nired as a rather immature and youthful -work in the "whole style of treatment.) 

(3) Compare the definition of the dmne holiness in Quenstedt as Summa xn Deo 
-purlins, a^o Thomasius, Dogmatik i p 137, and especially p 141 , Qodet, Za 
Saintete de Dieu, Neuch 1804, p 8 fSo substantially Ewald understands the 
diyine holiness (Lehre ton Ooit, ii p 239 f ) ] 

(4) In antithesis to the heathm gods, "who more or less foster "wickedness and 
are its patrons, it is said of Israel’s God, Ps v 6 ff , “ Thou art not a God -whom 
enme debgbteth, neither shall a wicked person dwell -with Thee , the insolent 
shall not appear before Thine eyes , Thou hatest all that do e"vil , Thou blottest 
out those who speak lies , Jehovah abhors the man of lying and blood ” In ref- 
erence to this ethical meaning of the divme holmess, compare also Hos xi 9, 
where God is called “the Faithful and Holy One Hab i 12, in connection 
with ver 18 , Job "vi 10 [also John xvii 11, 17] 

(5) See on this, Dettinger, “ BeitrSge zu einer Theologie des Korans,” in the 
Tubinger Zextschr, Jur Theol 1884, i. p 25 


§48 

Oharaelensties connected, with the Divine Bbliness 1. Impossibilit/y of Picturing 

Ood, Omnipresence, Spirituality 

k. number of other charactenstics of the Divine Being are connected with the 
idea of the divine holmess, and must now be enumerated 
Inasmuch as the di-vme holmess is the separateness of the Divme Being from 
all finiteness of the creature, it mcludes the impossibility of forming an image of 
the Divme Bemg For the connection of the two ideas compare the passage Isa 
xL 25, already quoted (§ 44) On this is grounded the prohibition of represent- 
mg God by an image It is true that no more would follow directly from the 
passages Ex xx. 4, Deut v 8, than that God is not to be represented by the 
image of any existmg creature But Deut iv 15 ff. shows that the prohibition 
of any figure and form of the Divme Being is absolute And not only is the 
representation of the Divme Being by an image made by the hand of mqn ex- 
cluded, but also the adoration of the divme in the constellations, ver 19 com- 
pared "With XXIX. 25 (1) Now if, on the other hand, a niH] njinn is spoken 
of m Num. xii 8, we are to understand here, as m the theophames spoken of m 
Genesis, that there is a distmction between the sinking of God’s being into visi- 
bihty, and that bemg m itself (2) Neither can any argument contradictory to 
the clear utterances of the Old Testament as to the idea of God be drawn from 
arAhropomorphisrns—n^g, the word in the more limited sense, m distinction from 
anthropopathies, to denote those expressions m the Scriptures m which parts of 
the human body, or more generally the senses, are transferred to God, so that 
eyes, ears, nose, etc , and hence seemg, hearmg, smelbng, and the bke, are used 
m speakmg of Him No religion can dispense "with such anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions when It enters mto the sphere of representative thought, and everythmg 
d^nds on makmg it sure that the hteral appbeation of such expressions shall 
be corrected by the whole conception of the idea of God (8) It is also to be 
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— generally speaking, the ansTrer is, that it relates to the restoration of 
a perfect hfe, both in'K-erdly and outwardly (1) ITow, if we argue from this to 
the meaning of the divine holiness, it may be defined concretely as an dbiolvie 
f^fe/:ivjn of life, but essentially in an dJivuil sense llany, indeed, have gone 
further, among whom ere J- A- Eengel (2) and Rupprecht ; the view of the latter 
(Z c p 691; comes to this, that the holiness of God designates the whole divine 
perfection, majesty, and blessedness, “ the whole complex of that which we, in 
our human imperfection and shortsightedness, are wont to look at and represent 
singly in the individual attributes of God ” — It is indeed true that the notions of 
divine luAineu and glory are related, "We may say, with Oetinger, holineas is 
hidden glory, and glory disclosed holiness The tabernacle and the temple, for 
example, are sanctified, because Jehovah filled them with His glory, and made 
His dwelbng-place in them (Ex. xl S4 ; 1 Kings vni. II) In the same way, in 
Isa. vi, 3, the praise of God as the Holy One corresponds to the proclamation, 
The earth is full of His glory. But the divine glory reaches beyond the spheres 
in which the divine hobness operates When it is said in Gen viii. 2, “ How 
glonous is Thy name in all the earth 1” it could not be said in the same sense, 
" How holy is Thy name,” etc, God’s glory extends over nature, and is attrib' 
uted to Him by all His creatures (Ps civ, 31) ; on the other hand, the course of 
nature serves the divine holiness only so far as God employs it for the pur- 
poses of His kingdom, and makes use of the powers of nature for them. So, 
also, the divine spint is not the Holy Spirit as the cosmical principle of hfe, hut 
is such only as it rules in the theocracy (Isa. Ixiu- 10 f . , Ps IL 13). 

From this it is sufiiciently clear that the unlimited extension of the idea of the 
divine holiness above cited cannot be correct. But let us consider, further, what 
sort of fear it is that seizes man when God is revealed as the Holy One It ^ 
evidently not simply the feebng of creature weakness, but predominantly and spe- 
cifically the feebng of human sinfulness and impurity (Isa, vi 6 and elsewhere) 
Hence it follows that the divine holiness, even if, as absolute perfection of life, 
it involves the negation of oZZ bonds of creature finitude (from which passages 
Isa il. 25 are explained), is nevertheless mainly teparatv/nfrom the impunty 
tinftHrieii of the creature, or, expressed positively, the clearness and pun^ of t e 
divine nature, which excludes all communion with what is wicked. In this s^e 
the Evmbohcal designation of the divine holiness is, that God is light (comp 
X- 17) (j) — How with this corresponds the fact, that the divine holiness, e£& 
rettaUd attribute, is not an abstract power, which merely pronounces over ^ e 
finite, as such, the judgment of nothingness, but is the divine self-representatmn 
and self-testimony for the purpose of giving to the world a participation m ^ ® 
perfection of the divine life (4) — ^By means of this ethical conception of 
holiness, the Old Testament is distinguished from Islam, in which the^ designs 
tion of God as the Holy King shows merely the divine elevation and majesty, an 
therefore in Islam the divine righteousness is also conceived of as the mere ex 
preHsion of the power of the omniscient and omnipotent one (6). 

(1) See Diestel, Z c p 12 SL __ 

(2; On this subject Bengel expresses himself in a letter to Kasp ^ 

Bengel’s IMcrary Correypondenee, published by Burt, 1836, p 52 m) : -K. 

ubi Ecriptura nomen illod ^Tp ennndat, statuo non denotare solam pun 
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voluntatis, sed quicquid de Deo co^oscitur, ct quicquid insuper do Illo, si so 
ubenus revelare velit, cognosci possit,” etc , on which ho seeks to prove that all 
the divine attnbutes, also the divine self-existence, eternity, omnipotence, etc , 
are contained in hobness (The letter written in 1712 is, however, to be recog- 
nized as a rather immature and youthful work in the whole style of treatment ) 

(3) Compare the definition of the divine holiness in Quenstedt as Summa in Deo 
puritas , afeo Thomasius, Dogmatik i p 187, and especially p 141 , Qodet, la 
Saintete de Dieu, Neuch 1804, p 8 [So substantially Ewald understands the 
diyine holiness {Lehre von Oott, ii p 289 f ) ] 

(4) In antithesis to the heathen gods, who more or less foster wickedness and 
are its patrons, it is said of Israel’s God, Ps v 6 ff , “ Thou art not a God whom 
crime dohghteth, neither shall a wicked person dwell with Thee , the insolent 
shall not appear liefore Thme eyes , Thou hatest all that do evil , Thou blottest 
out those who speak lies , Jehovah abhors the man of lying and blood ” In ref- 
erence to this ethical meaning of the divine holiness, compare also Hos xi 9, 
where God is called “the Faithful and Holy One Hab i 12, in connection 
with ver 13 , Job vi 10 [also John xvii 11, 17] 

(5) See on this, Dettinger, “ BeitrSge zu ciner Theologie des Korans,” in the 
TSbinger Zeitscdir. fUr Theol 1834, i p 26 


§46. 

CharaeteristMa connected with the Dimne Holiness 1 Impossibility of Pictunny 

Ood, Omnipresence, Spirituality 

A number of other charactenstics of the Dmne Being are connected with the 
idea of the divine holmess, and must now be enumerated 
Inasmuch as the divme hohness is the separateness of the Divine Bemg from 
all fimtenesB of the creature, it includes the impossibUity of forming an image of 
the Divine Being For the connection of the two ideas compare the passage Isa 
xl 25, already quoted (§ 44) On this is grounded the prohibition of represent- 
ing God by an image It is true that no more would follow directly from the 
passages Ex xx 4, Deut v 8, than that God is not to be represented by the 
unage of any existmg creature But Deut iv 16 fi. shows that the prohibition 
of any figure and form of the Divine Being is absolute And not only is the 
representation of the Divme Bemg by an image made by the hand of man ex- 
cluded, but also the adoration of the divme m the constellations, ver 19 com- 
pared with XXIX. 25 (1) Now if, on the other hand, a Dlri] njlOH is spoken 
of m Num xu 8, we are to understand here, as m the theopbames spoken of m 
Genesis, that there is a distmction between the smkmg of God’s bemg into visi- 
bihty, and that being m itself (2) Neither can any argument contradictory to 
the clear utterances of the Old Testament as to the idea of God be drawn from 
anth.rop<morphxsms—ymsx% the word m the more limited sense, m distmction from 
anthropopathies, to denote those expressions m the Scriptures m which parts of 
the human body, or more generally the senses, are transferred to God, so that 
eyes, ears, nose, etc , and hence seeing, hearmg, smelhng, and the hke, are used 
in speakmg of Him No religion can dispense with such anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions when it enters mto the sphere of representative thought, and everythmg 
^pends on makmg it sure that the hteral appheation of such expressions shall 
be corrected by the whole conception of the idea of God (8) It is also to bo 
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(2) [As the different meanings of the derivatives of this root in the Old Testa- 
ment may bo traced back to the idea of conformity to a rule, so also according 
to Kantsch, the fundamental meaning of the root m Arabic is not, as is usually 
rerarded, “to be straight,” but “to be accordant,” and so with an external 
rule, or a matter of fact J 

(8) In this lies an element which is quite essential to the namely, that it 
is always action by rule and measure 


§ 48 . 

8 . TAe Jealous Ood 

Lastly, it is included m the idea of divine holiness that God is a, jealous Qod, 
Sk (or Ex xxxiv. 14 (1) , Deut vi 18 The divine zeal is the 

energy of the divine holiness ; this idea stands in the same relation to that of hoh- 
ness as the idea of ’D to that of Jehovah , hence it is said in Josh zxiv 19 
“ The All-holy God, that is, the Sk ” The divine has a twofold form 
1 It turns itself avengingly against every violation of the divine will. In vir- 
tue of His riKip, the holy God extuqiates all that sets itself in opposition to Him 
God’s jealousy turns especially against idolatry, by which the divine umqueness 
IB assailed, see e g Deut xxxii, 21 (2), and generally against all sin by which 
God’s holy name is desecrated , the El-qanna is pJJ "Jp^, Ex. jcx 6 compared 
with Josh xxiv. 19 Thus the divine HWp manifests itself as divine wrath, 

and similar expressions (3) For wrath (as tHlmann has strikingly 
defined it) is the strong excitement of the volnntativc (wollenden) spirit in resist- 
ance to restraint, and thus the wrath of God is the most intense energy of t e 
holy will of God, the zeal of His wounded love Compare, on the connection n 
the two ideas, jealousy and wrath, Deut vi 15, xxxii 21 f , Pe 
The consuming power of wrath is symbolized by fire , hence in Deut iv i 
said, “A consuming fire is the ttJp a fire which burns down to 
comp XXXII 21 The inner essential connection of wrath with the 
ness 18 made especially clear by the passage Isa x. 17 “The 
becomes a fire, and his Holy One a flame, which bums and consumes his o 
bners ” Because wrath is a manifestation of divine holiness, the occas ® 
outburst (as Ritschl and Diestel have nghtly urged) does not be in a ca ^ 
divine humor or natural malignity, as the gods of the heathen a in 
sion, but wholly in the person smitten by it If man denies and ^ 

mony of the holy God which was given to bun, justice must be execu to 

in his resistance to God’s will, which alone is in the right, by his^ t^^ence with 
his own nothingness Breach of the covenant, and the mabgnant in er ^ 

the aim of the covenant, are the offences that chiefly kindle the The 

comp Ex. XXXII. 10, Hum. xxv. 8, Deut. xxxi 17 m connection wit ver 
opposite of the divine wrath is what the Old Testament expresses y - ’ 
which literally mean breathing in, fetching one’s breath But is 

of wrath also receives its measure from divine holiness, w ic m 
ordained by the divine aim of salvation, and hence it is not the ^jg 

passion ; comp passages hke Hos. xi. 9, Jer. x. 24, and the pa 
xxviii 23 ff. (41 
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2 Jehovah is jealous not for Himself alone, but also for His holy people, so far 
as they are in a position of grace, or are taken into favor agaio by Him. Prom 
this side the rjHJp is the zeal of love, as an energetic vindication of the unmatched 
relation m which God has placed His people to Hi m self The idea is found in 
Deut xxxu. 36 fL, but the expression 7 Wp, “ tobe jealous for,” is not found till 
the prophets, Joel li 18, Zech i. 14, vui 2. On this side also the ^^Ip is a 
kmdlmg, but a kindlmg in pity , comp Hos xi 8, ’PIDj ^*11??? Accordmg 
to this, God’s sparmg mercy, Joel ii 18, is developed from n^Pp The 
connection of these notions stands out with special distmctness m Ex xxxu flL 
■When the divme wrath goes out against the people, xxxu 10, after the first 
breach of the covenant at Smai, Moses appeases it, ver. 11 f , by awakening the 
other side of the divme zeal, masmuch as it is a pomt of honor with God as 
against Egypt to complete the work of redemption begun for the people , and 
so the manifestation of wrath turns round and makes room for the divme mercy, 
xxxiv 6 — The anthropopathies of the Old Testament come for the most part 
under what 18 here discussed , that is, those declarations concerning God m which 
human emotions, and changes m these emotions, are attributed to Him These, m 
the sense of the Old Testament, are not, like the anthropomorphisms, to be 
regarded purely as figurative expressions They actually express real relations of 
God to the world, and are only designated after the analogy of human condi- 
tions If a change of such conditions is spoken of, this means only a change of 
the relation in which the divme holmess, which is m itself changeless, enters to 
changeable man And so it can be said, Ps xviu 25 f ” Towards the pious 
Thou showest Thyself pious , to the upright man Thou showest Thyself upright , 
towards the pure Thou showest Thyself pure , and to the perverse Thou showest 
, Thyself perverse ” The same God whose gmdance approves itself to the pious 
as pure and good, must appear like a mabcious power to the perverse whose 
path He crosses Especially 1 Sam xv shows that the Old Testament does not 
suppose a change m the divine nature itself Samuel says, ver 29 ‘ ‘ The Rock 

of Israel does not deceive, and does not repent of anythmg , for He is not a man, 
that He should repent of anythmg and immediately after it is said, ver 36 
” Jehovah repented that He had made Saul king ” The anthropopathies serve 
to keep wakeful and strong the consciousness of the hvmg holy God, the idea of 
whom man so willmgly volatilizes into abstractions 


(1) Ex 
God ” 


XXXIV 14 . ‘‘ Jehovah, the jealous One, is His name ; He is a jealous 


(2) Deut xxxu. 21 “ They provoked my jealousy, their idols ” 

(8) The wrath of God has of late years been discussed m several monographs 
^mp Ritschl, De ira Dei, 1869, also his Lehre von der Eechtfertigung H 118 ff,, 
Weber, PhiTi Zoime Ghttes, 1862 , BartholomSi, “ VomZorne Glottes,” m the Jahr- 
fur dewtsche Theol 1861, p 256 ff 

(4) Hos XI 9 ‘‘ I will not execute the fierceness of my anger, nor destroy 

Ephraim agam , for I am God and not man, holy m the midst of thee ” Com- 

pare further the prophetic part of the book. 
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[§ 50 . 


SECOiro CHAPTEH. 


THE EELATION OF GOD TO THE WOBLD. 

§49. 

General Bwrvey. 

The existence of the world as absolutely due to the divine causality is pre- 
sented in three propositions — 

1. When refection is directed to the existence of the worlds both as to its begin- 
ning and as to its subsistence, we reach the doctrine of the creation and preser- 
vation of the world. 

2 When we consider how the world is so, and not otherwise, we get the doc- 
trine of the aim of the world and of divme j>romdence, with which is connects 
the question of the relation of the divine causality to the unckedncss and evU in t e 
world ^ , 

8. For the realization of His aim, God enters on a peculiar rdation to the > 
the means by which God brings about this His special relation to the wor are 
exhibited in the doctrine of revdation 


FIKBT DOOTEINB. — ON THE CREATION AND PRESERVATION OP THE WORUl 


I. ON THE CREATION. 


§60. 


1 Oreation "by the Word. 

The Mosaic doctrine of creation rests on the two fundamental 
that the production of the world proceeded from the Word and om 

3 t and God 

The form of the creation of the world is the speakmg, or theiror o ’ 
says that the thmgs shall be, and they are, Gen i. 8, 6, 9, etc. 
the world originated through, a conseums, free divine act; for t e wor ^ 
simply the utterance of conscious and free wilL Hence, m e xxxi ^ 
corresponds to inx , compare ver. 6, cilviu 6, Isa xlvbi. 18, Ps cxi^v ^ 
excludes, first, every theory of the origin of the world by w ic e ^jeory 
Himself IS drawn down into the genesis of the world , an . least by 

according to which the divine productive activity was con on ^ 

Sbmethmg existmg originally outside of God, and thereby to the 

former respect the Old Testament doctrine stands in dem e of the 

theories of emanation in the oriental cosmogonies, in whic ® of the 

world is made subject to a necessity of nature The view o e _ 

creation, in Gen. i , which seeks to find in it adoctrme of emana » yoidness, 
tenable , namely, that originally there was nothing but emp ne 
that is, the original substance swallowed up in darkness, an a » 


CEEATION- BY THE WORD 
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§60] 


in Himself the germ of all creation, appears first in ver. 3, and causes it to pro- 
ceed from Him (1) ’ This view mistakes the connection of ver 2 with ver 1, and 
the Old Testament meaning of R*ia That there is also no notion of the nature of 
emanation in Ps xc 2, in case as second person refers to God (which is 

certainly the most probable explanation), is shown by the use of the word in Deut 
Trm 18, Prov XXV 28 The view of the divine creation as generation is purely 
poetical , comp also Job xxxviu 28 f The divine creation is not a dreamy 
weaving of the original substance in which it produces the world from itself of 
necessity, but a conscious, free production (2) It is a fairer subject of discus- 
sion whether Genesis, chap i,, does not assume an eternal elementary matter 
(ifiopiftoc vXtj, Wisd XI. 18) independent of God, and so teach not so much a crea- 
tor of the world as a shaper of the world — a Demiurge But even, according to 
the conception of vers 1-3 now beginning to find currency, “ In the begmmng” 
(D'E/Rn as status cmstr ), “ when God created heaven and earth then ver 2 as 
parenthesis, “ But the earth was a waste ver 3, “ God said, Let there be 
bght” — the passage neither teaches that the creative formation of the cosmos 
followed on the presupposition of a chaos, nor does it say anything at all about 
this chaos, whether it proceeded from God or whether it was eternal For the 
rest, the construction adopted by this explanation is decidedly contradictory to 
the thoroughly simple formation of the sentences in the first chapter But if 
ver 1 18 understood, accordmg to another view, as a title, a summary state- 
ment of the contents of the chapter, still (as Dehtzsch remarks) the ItlP does 
not appear as a state without beginnmg lying behind the work of creation, but 
the R'iS stands at the head of all The third exposition seems, however, 

to be the simplest, that ver 1 is not meant to be a title of the whole, but rather 
the declaration how a first creation of heaven and earth as pnma maierxa pre- 
ceded the process portrayed from the second verse onwards , compare how Job, 
xxxviii. 4-7, supposes a pnus preceding the creation of the earth By the abso- 
lute n'E#K'i3 the divme creation is fixed as an absolute beginnmg, not as a work- 
ing on Bomethmg which already existed, and heaven and earth is wholly subject- 
ed to the lapse of time, which God transcends , compare Ps xc 2, cn 26 The 
expression R'lD, in agreement with the meamng of its root, which is (13, 13, com- 
pare ni3, p13, j?l3, 113, ni3, B?13, etc ) “ to cleave, divide, separate,” might cer- 
tainly favor the view that only a sbapvng of the world is spoken of , but the can- 
stant use of K13 m the Old Testament is against this (8), the word being always 
used to express the production of somethmg new which has not a previous exist- 
ence, as in Ps CIV 80 R13 stands parallel to 2^ri, to make new Thus the fact is 
explained that R13 never appears in speaking of human working, and is never 
jomed with the accusative of the matter out of which anything is created, as is the 
case with 13f’ (compare Gen i 27 with ii 7), with nt?;;, and other words of this 
class It 18 clear from this discussion that Mosaism places itself above all natural re- 
bgions by the d eclaration, “ In the begmiung God created the heaven and the earth ’ ’ 
Hence in Pa cxxi 2 Jehovah is called yiKJ D’Dtf ntojt , isa xlv 18 says, mn 
yiRH IX’ D’rlbHn K?n Rlia , He is as such m Gen xiv 22, njp 

m which 18 imphed both preparer and possessor of heaven and earth (for 
the former meaning of nip, compare Deut xixu. 6, Ps cixxii. 6) The'idea of 
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creation out of nothing, that is, that Gfod did not produce the world out of any- 
thing outside of Himself, is in accordance with the doctrine of Mosaism, and does 
not, as Ewald strangely supposes, become Old Testament doctnne about the tune 
of Amos (4). How later reflection laid hold of the simple utterances of the 
record of creation, and carried out farther the thoughts contamed m them, is 
especially shown in Ps. civ (which is really a commentary on Gen, i ). 

(1) Johannsen especially takes this view in his book. The Cosmogonies of the 
Indians and Hebrews ducussed by comparing the Cosmogonies of Manu and Moses 
(in German), 1883. 

(2) So far, Ewald has handled the matter very well in his essay, “Erklarung 
del biblischen TJrgeschichte, ” in his Jahrh dor Inbl. Wissensch , vol ^ 

He says, p 80 “ The free creating God of the Old Testament— how different 

from the heathen god, who has much ado to create, and at length to free himself 
completely from matter, who has to exert himself in creating, who also create 
evil, and has no idea that the creation, as a thing divine and true, must in me 
last issue be purely good 1 The Bible God does not first approach, as it were oy 
chance, the matter already there, or lazily make one substance merely pmcee 
from another , He is a purely onginal active Creator, who comprehends every- 
thing stnctly, and firmly advances forward ” _ i- r n 

(8) As IB acknowledged also by Gesenius in the Thesaurus, i p 286 f oomp 
also Bbtzig, p 67.f , .a 

(4) Ewald thinks, I c. p. 86, that when God is represented as havmg mm 
the mountains (Amos iv 18 compared with Ps xc 2), the old chws is ne j 
abolished, and the activity of the Creator extended as far as possible P* 
also Zehre von Qott, p 89 


§61. 

2 The Divine Spirit in the Creation 

Since the world vs plowed outside of Ood, tt originated and subsists only 
imparted to li by His Spirit, thus it is not separated from Him, al thong w » 

from Him . . 

Because the world is called into being by a free divine act, and so m 
than God, its Me is not a Me of God in it, but yet is a bfe imparted to i 
the divine fulness of Me This bes in the doctrine of the Divine HIT (1) 
of the creature, according to the record of creation, does not 
chaotic mass ; but Me comes from the God, who in Ps xxxvi. 10 [A 
called in general the fountain of life (D’*D ^ matter crea 

Accordmg to Gen i. 2, the Spirit of God acts on the prima mata^, lirood ” 
chaotic earth ; it hovers (D9n*lD) over the earth The meamng ° j)eat 
which IB here given to by many expositors, cannot be prove o Ajght ; 
mmi. 11, as there the word stands rather in the meaning of a 
but it appears in the Synac, and certainly a reference to the mother^ 
activity may be found in winch is connected with Dm (2) 

Spirit of God, as imparting Me, is not a mere physical power, m 
rated from the word as an expression of will, but really acts m _ ^ ^^ted 
word, and that therefore is itself endued with the power of Me, is gpjjjj; 
by the expression in Ps xxxiu 6, where the Spirit is characterize ns ^ ^ 

of the divine mouth , it bes also in Isa xl 13, that the Divine pin 
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the creation is a consciously working, an intelligent power, as, according to Ps 
PTTTiT 7, the divine omnipresence in the world acta by means of the all penetrat- 
ing Spirit of Gkjd. It is this Divine Spirit (comp § 70) which, as D’”n 
(the breath of life) is breathed into man by a special act (Gen u. 7 , comp. Job 
33 V 11 . 8), and from which all creature-life continually proceeds (Ps civ 29 f , 
comp Job xii. 10 ) (3) The doctnne of the creative word guards this deriva- 
tion of creature life from the divine source against bemg understood as a doctnne 
of emanation , as also do the expressions, Zech xu 1 , 

Job xxxiu 4 Creature life proceeds from God, but it does 
not flow from God , it is imparted freely by God to the creature , comp. Isa xlii. 
6 (“ He who giveth the nn”) It is not a life which God hves in the creature, 
but a relatively independent life of the creature, denved from God, which is 
taught in these passages 

(1) On this subject we have a thorough monograph by Kleinert, “ Zur alttest 
Lehre vom Geiste Gottes,” Jahrb fUr deutsche Theot 1867, p 8 ff. 

(2) The fundamental signification of seems to be, “ to be soft,” it oc- 
curs in Kal, in Jet xxiii 9, with the moanmg “to be lax” , m Piel it means, 
“ to let oneself down gently ” 

(3) Thus orginate the Tunn (Num xvi 22), in which, however, the one 

Spint of God IS immanent m the creatures Because the Old Testament does 
not pause at the multiphcity of the n'lnn, but refers them back to the One Bpint, 
the doctnne of the Spmt of God is, as Elleinert (I e p 8 fE ) says, the most 
powerful vehicle of the Old Testament monotheistic view of the world 


n OK THE PKESERVATIOK OP THE WORLD 
§ 62. 

The preservation of the world is, on the one hand, distmgiushed m the Old 
Testament from its creation , while, on the other hand, the agency of God in 
this preservation is represented as a contxnuous creation 

1 The preservation is distmguished from the creation of the world even in 
the account of the creation, inasmuch as, according to Gen u 2, the production 
of the classes of creatures has a conclusion, which is formed by the Sabbath of 
creation (1) A certain independence is conferred on the bvmg bemgs called 
mto existence by the creation, by the power of reproduction, Gen i. 11, 
sxu. 28 , the continuance of the system of the world is pledged by the covenant 
with Noah, Gen vui. 21 On this world-covenant rest the D’D^ 

^^sxui 26, compared with vers 20 and 21, 86, to which “ ordmances of heaven 
and earth” the course of the world is bound, Ps cxlvui 6 (2) In connection 
with the laws by which the duration of each sphere of existence is ordained, 
compare also such passages as Jer v 22, Ps civ 9, Job x x xv u i 10, xiv 6 
2 The continuance of this system of the world is estabhshed at each moment 
by the divine omnipotence , the relative independence of the creature is ever an 
mdependence lent to it The preservation of the voorld rests continually on the 
sa^ foundation as the creation, viz , on God’s word of command, which He 
utters continually, or, as it is also expressed, sends forth, (compare, besides the 
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passages already cited above, which, also bear on this point, Ps. cxItu, 5, 
xxxm. 9, and in particular Ps cxlvii, 15-18) (3) , and it rests just as continually 
on the Dmne Spirit, which He causes ever to go forth The mam passage for 
this divine communication of the Spirit which continues in the preservation of 
the world is again Ps civ 29 f . “ Thou takest away their (the creatures’) 
spirit, and they die, and turn again to their dust , Thou sendest forth Thy 
Spirit, and they are created , and Thou renewest the form of the earth ” This 
passage shows how the preservation of the creature can be looked at from the 
point of view of a ereatio continua; and this thought, that a creative working of 
God goes on in the preservation of creation, is in general impnnted in va- 
rious forms on the Old Testament phraseology , compare, for example, Ex iv 11, 
Isa xlu. 5 The Psalm of creation also (Ps civ ), by usmg participles m ver 2, 
charactenzes the creative agency of God as an agency which continues to work 
in the preservation of the world (4) — On this side, and as far as the creature is 
conditioned and supported in each moment of its existence by the divme activ- 
ity, it IS in itself empty and perishable^ and as such the living creature is called 
fies\ *^^3, in distinction from the divine spirit of life , comp Gen vn 8, 13, 
Isa xl 6 , and for the contrast of and m general, the passage Isa xxxi 8 
Even the heaven and earth, although their duration is assured to them, are not 
eternal in the sense in which God is eternal, but are subject to change “ They 
shall decay, and Thou cndurest , they all wax old like a garment , as a vesture 
Thou changest them, and they are changed But Thou art the same, and Thy 
years have no end ” Ps cu 27 f (6) 

(1) Gen. u 8 “ And God completed on the seventh day His work whi^ ^ 

had made” This seemed strange to the Alexandrians, because 
creature, was called into being on the sixth day, and so they altered it bol y 
"• fiiiipq. rp Iktij. But m domg this they showed that they did not ^ 

lat is said in regard to the meamng of the seventh day It is the seven j 


ev 
what 


guijinem impomt, which puts as it were the conclusion to the creation. 

(2) Ps cxlviu. 6 ” He set them firmly to etermty and eternity , He gav 
and they (the heavenly bodies) do not overstep them.” , . xi, Aivine 

(8) In Ps cxlvii. 16-18, snow, hoar frost, ice, etc , are referred to tne 
word of command sent forth on the earth , x 

(4) Ex IV 11. “Who made man’s mouth? or who maketh dumb, or aeax, 
seemg, or blind?” The change to the imperfect indicates that t 
activity m a continuous one — ^Isa xbi 6 “ He who createth the he^en^^^^ 


ciple ^1^3) and spreadeth it out, who extendeth the earth and 
giveth breath to the people upon it ” — ^Ps civ 2 “ He covereth turns 

light as a garment, and spreadeth out the heaven as a covenng tiiPHe thee- 

(5) The Old Testament Hhokhma gives a further development oi ^ 
logumena There, in distinction from the Pentateuch, the di^e , 
garded as the pnnciple of the formation of the world. The lawr 
Old Testament are here referred to only so far as they do not go bey 
trine of Mosaism, but only illustrate it 
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SECOND DOCTRINE — THE DIVINE ATM OF THE "W^OBLD DIVINB PBOVIDEHCE. 

§63 

The Design of Creation, and its Realisation through Providence 

That a divme plan is to be realized in the world, and that the divine creation 
18 therefore a teleological act, is shown in the account of the creation, partly and m 
general in the progress of creation according to a definite plan, and partly in par- 
ticular in the divine sanction, “ and Gk)d saw that it was good,” following each 
step of creation, and in the divine blessing pronounced on every living being 
Each class of beings in the world in particular, and then, Gen i 31, the world as 
a whole, is the object of divine approval, because corresponding to the divine 
aim In all His creating God approves the works of His hands , but still the 
creatmg God does not reach the goal of His creation until He has set over 
against Him His image in man From this last fact it is plain that the a^-revela- 
tion of God, the unveiling of His being, is the final end of the creation of the 
world , or, to express it more generally, that the whole world serves to reveal the 
divine glory and is thereby the object of divine joy, Ps civ 31 The 

Old Testament view of nature rests on this fundamental conception , but the 
Pentateuch, of course, is not the place for a fuller statement of this From this 
pomt of view, the creature, which m itself is nothing, possesses in its relation to 
God a high significance as the object of His imparted goodness, and as the means 
for the revelation of TTis glory (comp Ps civ 28, cxlv 9, 15 f ) But in man- 
kind the aim of the [creation of the] world, the glorifying of God, was disturbed 
by am , and therefore m the song of praise on the glory of the creation, Ps civ , 
the wish is expressed in ver 35 ” May smners have an end on the earth, and 

the godless be no more ” By sm the sway of the divme spirit of life is repress- 
ed, Gen VI 8 , and through man’s sm the curse falls on the other creatures of 
the earth that are set in dependence on him, v 29, and the world becomes the 
object of divine judgment But m spite of this, the contmuauce of the terres- 
tnal order is assured m the world-covenant, vui 21, ix 11, which shows that, m 
spite of the dominion of sm, the divme aim m the world shall come to its reali- 
zation, as, Hum xiv 21, Jehovah swears in the midst of His people’s revolt 
” As truly as I live, the whole earth shall be filled with the glory of Jehovah ” 
The choosing of the race through which God’s blessing shall come on all races of 
the earth, Gen xii 8, xviu 18, serves this divme aim The whole Pentateuchal 
history of revelation, ns exhibited in our first section, is nothing but the activity 
of that divine pj or whence which, in order to the realization of the divine aim, is 
at once directed to the whole, Deut xxxu 8 (comp § 22 with note 1), and at 
the same time proves itself efficacious in the direction of the hfe of separate 
men, and in the guiding of all circumstances, especially in regard to all human 
helplessness (comp in particular passages from Genasis, such as xxi 17, xxvm 
16, xxxii 11, \lv 6-7, 1 20) (1) There was no special occasion in the Pentia- 
teuch to speak of the operation of the divine providence outside the sphere of 
the history of revelation But it is clear that the Old Testament teaches a provi- 
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dence "which embraces everything, since it subjects everything to the dinne 
direction “ Thou that hearest prayer, all flesh cometh to Thee,” Ps Ixv. 2 , and 
therefore in the same psalm, ver C, God is called “ the confidence of all the 
ends of the earth, and of the sea and of those that are far off ” The divine provi- 
dence extends also to the animals They all wait on God, that He may give 
them their food at the right time, Ps civ. 27 , the lions that roar after their 
prey seek their food from God, ver. 21 , the ravens call on God, Job xixvui. 41, 
Ps cxlvii 9, etc. — sphere oi chance exists in the Old Testament, compare 
Ex XXI. 13 (2) It IS characteristic, that a distinction between chance (HlpO) 
and divine decree occurs in the Old Testament only in the mouth of the heathen 
Philistines, 1 Sam vi. 9 Even in drawing lots there rules no chance, Prov 
XVI 33 (3), and so in Hum xxvi 66 f , Josh vii. 14 ff., xiv. 2, 1 Sam xiv 41, 
the lot is used m seeking to know the divine "will (comp § 97) 

(1) Compare further especially the Angelology „ 

(2) It IS said in Ex xxi 12, “ He who stnkes a man that he die, shall die 

How ver 13 says “ But if he did not do it of design, but Gk>d permitted it to 
meet his hand (n;b n|K D'nbKH) ” Thus even what men call accidental death 
IS imder God’s direction. Baumgarten-Crusius says, curiously enough, that m 
this place the word QodL means no more than circumstances ^ i * 1 , » 

(8) Prov. XVI 83 ‘‘ The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal there- 

of comes from Jehovah ” 


§ 64 . 

Udation of the Dimne Causality to Moral and Physical EvU. 

Moral and, physical cdU were not originally in the world The latter was pe 
nally ordained (Gen iu 17 ff ) after the former had entered the world by the ree 
act of man, and from this time forward both form an element of the divine or e 
of the world , ^ 

1 The pomt of view under which physical evil in man’s life is p we 
thoroughly ethical, and mainly that evil is punishment for sin, or divine ju 

(1) In the Pentateuch it is taught that the evil m man’s life is also a ^ 

pro"ving him, especially of proving his obedience and his trust in God, an 
means of purifying him , and that even merited suffering must m thm way 
"to the salvation of man These thoughts are expressed in the pro^ en ® 

"tory of the lives of Jacob and Joseph, but it is especially the provi en ^ 
ing of the people in the "wilderness, which in the Pentateuch is con 
from this point of view , compare, as chief passage, Deut "viu 2 ^ ^ school 

ing to this, the privations endured in the "wilderness were meant o e ^ 
of humihty and faith, that the people might learn to trust to t e po 
all-mighty God To the same purpose we read in ver 16 of the 
that this leading through the "wilderness served “ to humble thee an o 
and to do thee good in the end compare also Judg n 32, and ot er p 

2 But also, even in moral evil, in man’s sm, the divine causality ^Iva- 

this it does in various ways — Allan’s sin cannot thwart the divine purpose 

tion ; it must rather serve to the realization thereof (Gen 1 20, comp ^ 
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The wickedness of some must serve to prove and punfy otTierSy that it may be 
knovni whether they are strong to stand against it The main passage is Dent 
Tin 3, where it is said that Gnd even permits false prophets to be m the commu- 
mty, and even lets their signs take place, although they seek to lead the 
people away to other gods “ For Jehovah, your God, tnes you, to know 
whether ye love Jehovah, your God, with your whole heart and your whole souL” 
Nay, in order to punish and humble a man, God even permits another to wrong 
him , this David acknQwledges, when he says, on bemg cursed by Shimei (2 
Sam xvi 11), “ Jehovah has said unto him. Curse David ” But a divine 
causahty works also in (i e in regard to) the sinner himsdf, and for various ends , 
God ‘permits one v ho habitually walks in God’s ways to fall into sm, in order to 
try him, to reveal to him a hidden cwrse in his heart, and so to bring to its issue a 
merited judgment, and thus bring God’s justice to light To this belong cases 
like that m 2 Sam xxiv (the numbermg of the people) , compare passages such 
as Ps li. 6, 2 Chron xxxu 31 On another, who intentionally cherishes sin 
within him, and wilfully strives against God, the divme causahty acts by giving 
him up to sin, so that sinnmg becomes necessary to this man, and he must glorify 
God by the judgment which he has mcurred This is the hardening of the heart 
of a man, so often spoken of in the Pentateuch Ex iv 21, vii. 3 , Deut li 30, 
etc Pharaoh and the Canaamte tribes are especially the types of this hardening 
In reference to such examples, it is said in Prov xvn 4, that Jehovah has made 
all things for His own ends , also the evil-doer for the day of calamity Ex. ix 
16 serves especially to explain this passage God could at once have annihilated 
Pharaoh and his people (ver 16), but “I have set thee there,” that Pharaoh 
may expenence Jehovah’s might, and that His name may be glorified in the 
whole earth. With this compare Ps ii 4, Isa xviu 4 But the presupposition 
of all hardening of the heart is, that God, as the long-suffenng One, D'St? 
awaits the ripening of wickedness , see the case Gen xv 16 The expressions 
used to denote hardemng of the heart cannot be referred to a simply negative 
relation to wickedness , but still man’s sm is not removed because a positive 
divme agency rules m his hardemng Man can mdeed do nothing that would 
not on one side be God’s work (see Lam m 37 f ), and yet he must acknowledge 
Bin as his gmlt (ver 89) Isa xlv. 7 — a passage possibly directed against the 
duabsm of the Persian rehgion — shows especially how the monism of the Old 
Testament permitted nothmg to be withdrawn from the divme causality (4) 


(1) Compare the particulars on this further on, m the doctrme of death and m 
the doctrme of retribution 

(2) Deut viu 2 f “ Jehovah thy God hath led thee these forty years m the 
wilderness, to humble thee and to try thee (inDJ*?), to know what is m thy 
heart, whether thou wilt regard His commands or not He humbled thee, and 
caused thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, to cause thee to know that nn^ n 
doth not hve by b^read alone , but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live ” — ^Li this he the germs of the thoughts which 
form the theme of the book of Job 

(8) Gen 1 20 “Ye meant evil against me , but God meant it for good, to do 
M It IS this day, and to save alive this people ” So Joseph (xlv 8) could say to 
his brothers, “ It was not ye who sent me hither, but God ” 

(4) Lam. m 37 f “ Who speaketh, and it cometh to pass, without God hav- 
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ing commanded it f Out of the mouth of the Most High should not evil come as 
well as good ? Yer 89 "Why doth man murmur at ms life ? let every one mur- 
mur over his sms ” — ^Isa xlv. 7 “ Who forms hght and creates darkness, 

makes peace and produces evil , I Jehovah do all this.” — ^Here we have only to 
do with the simple hues of thought , compare, further on, the doctrme of sin (§ 76), 
and the fuller development of these doctnnes in the later parts of Old Test^ent 
theology. 


THIED DOCTBIRE, — OF RBVELATIOK 

§ 66 . 

iTtt/roductory BmM/rTc and Omeral View 

Inasmuch as the whole umverse, nature and history, serve a divine aim, and 
the manifestation of the divme glory is all comprehensive (comp. § 68), man, as 
has been shown in the Introduction (§ 6), can know God even from the light of 
nature But we have now to do with reDdat/wn %n a more hmvted sense, and to 
answer the question, How, according to the Old Testament, God sets Himself 
forth to man by testimony which he gives of Himself 1 The answer to this falls 
mto the foUowmg parts — 

1 Although God, m the transcendental fulness of His bemg, is mcomprehensi- 
ble to man. He is nevertheless pleased to enter mto the limits of the sphere of the 
creature, m order to present TTimself personally, and to give testimony of Him- 
self to man. This side of ihe reoelaUon of the JDtmne Being is characterized as the 
divine name, the divme presence, the divine glory (^’^■?) 

2 The forms and vehicles m which this divme self-presentation and self-wit- 
ness reaches man from vyithovi are the voice, the Mdlakh [A Y Angel], the 
SheTchvna m the sanctuary, and miracle The divme self-witness enters the hear 
of man by means of the Spirit The latter form of revelation appears first a ter 
the founding of the theocracy (not in Genesis), it unfolds itself in proportion w 
the outward theophany disappears, but its mam sphere is only foimd m prop 
ecy, and therefore this subject must be treated but briefly here, and m detai m 
the doctrme of prophecy (1) 

(1) It IS quite the same with the course of revelation m the New 
Stier has very correctly pointed out Chnstophanies contmue for some tim ^ 
the ascension of our Lord , then they disappear and make room for the re 
of the Lord m the mwardness of the spirit 


I. ON THE BEVELATION OF THE DIVINE BEING 
§66 

The Ihmne Name (1) 

The most general designation of the Divine Bemg as revealed, is the 
name, which, as one of the fundamental conceptions in the Old Testamcn ^ 
mands a particular examination It is true m general, and so also m rcgar 
God, that edcry name presupposes a manifestation of what is to be name , 
on the other hand, what closes itself agamst knowledge is, as such, a t mg 
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cannot be named, an aKarovS/iaarov llan can imagme names for false gods, but 
the true Gnd can be named by man only so far as He reveals Himself to man 
and discloses to him His nature The name of God is first lomm editum, and 
then Turnien inditum (2) Now, God does not name Himself to man after the 
compass of His perfections, as the earlier theology was wont mexactly to define 
the bibhcal notion of the divine name, but according to the relation m which 
He has placed Himself to man, according to the attributes by which He 
wishes to be acknowledged, known, and addressed by man, in the commumon 
into which He has entered with him In short, God names Himself, not ac- 
cordmg to what He is for Himself, but to what He isfor man, and therefore 
every self -presentation of God in the world is expressed by a correspondmg 
name of God, as we have already seen (3) But the biblical notion of the 
divme name is not exhausted by this It is not merely the title which God bears 
in virtue of the relation m which he places Himself to man , but the expression 
“ name of God” designates at the same tune the whole divine self-presentation 
by which God m personal presence testifies of Himself — the whole side of the divine 
nature which is turned toward man Be it understood, the divine name is not 
everywhere present where there is a working of divine power , but everywhere 
where the God of revelation, as such, gives Himself to be recognized in His acts 
so as to be confessed and invoked Accordingly the name of God is certainly 
(as Otto, JDelMlogische TIntersnehungen, p 81, nghtly says) not the ideal existence 
of God m the consciousness of the created spirit, but an objective existence, in- 
dependent of man’s subjectivity But this power of God within the world, and 
objective to man, is a name of God only in so far as it offers itself to be named 
by man and comes to him in the form of revelation, that is, in as far as man can 
know of it "Whether he will know of it is another matter , for man may deny 
and profane the name of God, the divine self-presentation which has reached 
him. Now the Israelite who knows his covenant God as the creator and sup- 
porter of the universe, does of course recognize God’s name, God’s self -presenta- 
tion in the whole course of nature , and therefore it is said in Ps viii 2, ‘ ‘ How 
glonous IS thy TuifTW m all the earth !” (Tin m the second hemistich corresponds to 
D2?) BtiU the divine name — and this is its exclusive use in the Pentateuch — 
conducts us specially into the sphere of the divme kingdom , it designates every 
manifestation of the Divme Bemg which attaches to places, institutions, and facts, 
m virtue of which God gives His people a direct experience of Hunself The 
following are the prmcipal passages — Of the Malakh, m which is the divme 
presence (countenance), it is said m other words that the divme name is withm 
hun (Ex xxm 21 , comp § 69, 8) , the dwelhng of the divme glory m the sanc- 
tuary (§ 62), by which God gives experience of His presence there, is called a 
dwelling of His name m this place, Deut. xu 6, xi 14, 28 f , 1 Kings vm 29, 
compare Jer lu 17 (hence the service there is a mri' Deut xviu 6, 7) 

If, as has been done by many, and even by Winer, who is usually so exact (m his 
Hebrew Lexicon), we simply explam the Old Testament expression, that God puts 
Hib name m a place, or causes it to dwell there, locum eligere, uhi saens solennibus 
eolatur, the consequences which are connected with the dwellmg of the divme 
name are mistaken for the thmg itself Accordmg to the Old Testament view 
there is in such cases somethmg more than an ideal symbohcal presence of Gk)d in 
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VV« 

jyresma, there Hia nomo is. Be smdt /brii^ oipenenced in fmmA 

there He preeenls Himself • and thcrsfmo ti, ^ “■ 

«»,”m Jer Hr. 9 Ue^vllTj «y »»"«'« railed erer 

nudBtofm”(4).JTherlahtr^^eh^“ 

diBtinetbjafelf^L:?al;tf ^rCa?^ 

proach in judgment, he savs • Th ^ sees the Lord ap- 

burning,'- etc ( 6 ) The Lalmi!t praysff, 'hr^ T™ ‘'“b H“ 

^d this conesponds to - by Thy strL^l^T'o^J^) , ™ 

onte^hlrlm (“ >“ t ™. 42 the strong iiond and the 

r^' ^ 0130 ^“^ Hrnee it is said m Pror. xnn. 

38 safe” (6) ^ ^ strong tower , the righteous runneth into it, and 

^^8^^ “Kame, biblischo Bedeutung desselben,” in Herzog’s 

looked at ap^ fj.Qj^^^?,g^“^°^e“slm«janing designates divinity in general, 
Old TestaSe^ a^^rnniil ’^tness to Himself, is not regarded in the 

TeJrZ^cZ ^ ^ § 41), [also denier, ^ 

all-sLing^ye OTOrlookTnn^^flin/^”^^®*^ to know bj experience that Bis 

o/vmonf Gen xvi Ifi immediately the name, the Ood 

arS st^e ^ ^ )• characteristic of the patn- 

Sp 6 wWh ° <3od, m-Bhaddat, Gen xm 1 

ffiLi corresponds to the change of the name Abram to 

jects nature to tho [alMghty] there designating God as Hun who sub- 

Sence to ^ powerful sway, mainly m 

Abraham In ^ nunierous ofcpnng was to bo given to the childless 

name “ ® relation to the patnarchs is presented m the 

fuSrsteteom^ Ex m 6 (comp § 26) The 

Eeypt IB dwtiTipflu- elation which began with the redemption of Israel from 
Ex^m 16 ff m o ^®^®sure of the meaning of the name 

oft^tbLrrLnV f ^ ^ “®“® ®PP®®™ t^® f®°°4ing 

and A ^ When God reveals Himself in His grace, merey, 

"w^th a ma^es^nn*^r ^ breach of the covenant, this is again connected 
the ivL corresponding name. Ex. xiiiv 6 (comp § 29) la 

man ("John XVII *^® ®°^y~t>egotten Son, has revealed God’s name to 

Ohrut or tn ^ ® good pleasure to be named the Father of our Lori Jes^ 

name of the completed relation of salvation, by the 

Pot a^Eoly Ghost (Matt^xxvni 19) 

peonle holv M ^ the fact that God raises Israel to be a 

mn that standing m His reveahng fellowship, is expressed by say- 

in the redemnfirt ^ named on the people God’s name is great and glonoiu 
Sote also f the^institution of the covenant, Ps cxl 9 

Ms God m an I®® 7) Israel walks m the name of 

« - jective sense, in so far as he experiences the effective power of the 

Himself in his inidst (hence, Zech r 12, njrr3 pre- 

in aoMT-d ®irbjective sense, in so far as he acknowledges hw 

his law Dent ®°®®. word and conduct, and fears His name in fulfilling 
intemreted ® passage frequently misunderstood, is to be 

m prophecy that in future tune all nations shall go 

^®®®r'^® Mw, has its basis in this, that 
e of Jehovah, that is, stands in communion with tha true Ood, 
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■who mamfepts Hmself among His people , -while the other nations (although 
they also stand under the power of the true God, yet as long as they do not 
acknowledge it as the power of this God) walk in the name of their gods, and as be- 
longing to them — ^The aim of the divine kingdom is, that the name of the true God 
shall be named also upon the remnant of the heathen people who are rescued from 
ludgment, Amos ix 12 (comp Mai i 11) , that is, that they shall be brought 
into the commumon of His revelation, while He assumes toward them the relation 
of a king, Zech xiv 9, the consequence of which shall be that they on their side 
shall acknowledge and call on the name of Jehovah (Zeph ui 9) 

(6) With this compare, Isa xxvi 8 “We await Thee in the path of Thy 
judgments , the desire of our soul is after Thy name and Thy remembrance ” 

(6) Compare Ps xx. 2, xliv 6 “ Through Thy name we tread down our adver- 

saries,” cxxiv. 8, etc When God causes His people to experience Hih powerful 
presence by miracles, it is said, “Thy name is near,” Ps Ixxv 2, where 
Hengstenberg seeks incorrectly to give the expression a subjective turn God 
gives honor to HTh name, Ps cxv 1, and sanctifies it, etc , when He proves Himself 
to be the true God by demonstrations of His power and glory , and, on the other 
hand, anythmg from which it might appear as if the might and glory of the God 
of Israel were naught — for example, the ■permanent rejection of Etis people, — 
would be a desecration of His name in an objective sense, Ezek xx 14, 22 The 
divine name is subjectively hallowed by man when he gives due acknowledgment 
of the self-witness and self -presentation of God m the world On the other band, 
the divine name is desecrated by men when they treat the divme self-'witness, and 
that -with which it is connected, — m short, what is most real, — as a thing of 
naught and powerless, which man may neglect "without punishment, in words ^x 
XX 7), or in deeds, (comp the Prov xxx 9) — God gmdes the pious for 

His name’s sake, Ps xxiu 8, xxxi 4 , He lends assistance for His name’s sake, 
Ps cix 21, cxhu 4 , 11 , He reimts gmlt for His name’s sake, Ps xxv 11, com- 
pare cm. 1 £E. , inasmuch as He cannot be at variance -with what He has represented 
and mamfested Himself to be The various other connections in which “ m the 
name of God” occurs, are explained by what has been already discussed In an 
objective sense, the expression designates, in God’s strength and authority, and 
as Hifl representative (comp Mic v 8, where “in the majesty of the name of 
Jehovah” corresponds to rPH' as Acts iv 7 ev noUf. 6w6/i€i stands beside kv 
■7Tol(p bvdnari, Deut xvm 18 ff.) To this, then, corresponds the subjective mean- 
mg, the naming and acknowledmng of God as that power in which one speaks 
and acts, for whose cause one suffers, etc 


§67. 

2 T7ie Divine Oountenance and the Divine Qlory 

That by which God is present among His people is further styled the divine 
countenance [A. V presence] (D'P|) Ex xxxiii 14 ff. is the mam passage Je- 
hovah had declared, m ver 2 f of this chapter, that He Himself would no more 
go m the midst of the stiffnecked people, but would cause them to be gmded by 
an angel (namely, a subordinate angel) Afterwards He permits Himself to be 
entreated by Moses, and says, “ my countenance shall go ” This certainly 

means, He Himself will go (comp xxxiv 9) StiU the divine countenance is not 
identical -with the divme essence , for while (accordmg to the passages cited m 
§ 46) the latter must be conceived as •without form and exempt from eveiy limi- 
tation of space, it follows from xxxui 20 that the divme D’pS is m itself -mible 
only that a human eye is not able to bear the sight (compare Gen xxxii 81)* 
The contradiction, that the dmne countenance is not -^risible to man, while yet 
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■V76 read in the same chapter (Ex ixxiu 11) of Moses speaking with God face to 
face (D’^9~bK D'J9), and in Num. xu 8 mouth to mouth nS), and also in 

the latter passage that Moses saw Jehovah’s form (Hin' OJDD), — this contradic- 
tion IB solved by understanding “ countenance ” in the latter passage in a merely 
relative sense, as appears from the connection (compare also Num xiv 14, “eye 
tOiCye”) Moses receives a view of the reflex of the divine form (Ex xxxui 23) 

Prom all this it is clear that by the face of God is meant, m distinction from His 
transcendent and inflnite nature. His coming doton into the sphere of the created, 
wherdry He can he hrought wUhin the immediate hnowledge of man Here belongs, 
further, Deut iv 37, where it is said that Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt by 
TTih countenance (I'JDh)^ [i e by the might of his presence A. V mcorrectly 
“in his sight ’’ — D] Hence also the MalaJJi by whom Jehovah redeems His 
people — the same in whom, as we have already observed, the divine name was 
IS called, Isa Ixiii 9, the angel of the divine countenance , compare how, m Gen 
xxxu 30 f , the divine countenance stands for the manifestation of God, Hos xn 
4, which Hosea, ver 5, refers to the MalaJeh [angel] Only from this, too, ist e 
full meaning of the high pnest’s blessing nghtly understood, Num vi 25 
“Jehovah cause His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious to thee , Je ova 
lift up His countenance on thee, and give thee peace,” which is charactenze 
ver. 27 as the laying of God’s name on Israel Here, too, we have not somet mg 
merely symbolical, but a definite experience of God’s gracious presence an m 
proceeding from the real dwelhng of God in Israel , as, conversely , the 
tation of Jehovah’s countenance brings destruction on His enemies (Ps xxi 
and the hiding of the divine countenance shows a withdrawal of ® 
presence On the other hand, Ps cxxxix 7, “ Where shall I flee from y 
corresponding to “Where shall I go from Thy Spint ?” goes teaches 

cratic relation Here the expression “ the divine countenance’ 
that God’s ommpresence, which by means of the Spirit interpenetra 
verse, is everywhere a personal presence of God /-in' 

Finally, for name and countenance the indefimte expression, glory (“ 
used , so Ex xxxiu 17 ff , where it alternates with D Hi the same 
n^ri' through which Jehovah appears to His people on Mount 
covert of the cloud (Ex xxiv 16), and which is present in the ^ heaven 
(xl 84) In this respect 1 Kings viii is especially clear eart an ^hich 

of heavens cannot contain God (ver 27) , but His glory (ver h 
His name is put m ver 29, is present in the sanctuary 

rr THE FORMS OF rEvelatiox 
§ 68 

The Divine Voice 

As divme speech is in general the form of divme working m the 
word IS the most general form of divine revelation Compare, or e jeve- 

in Ps cilvii 18 f the word of God actmg m nature, and the ^^rd of 

lation are placed over against one another Hence the < onwards 

Jehovah came to,” or sunilar forms, frequently recur from Gen xv 
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Now, so far as this word of God comes internally to the organs of revelation, it 
comcides with the revelation which is effected by the Spirit (compare § 66). But 
the Old Testament specifies among its mediums of revelation also the outwardly 
audible tJOtca (*7''p) , indeed, in Deut iv 12, special weight is laid upon this form 
of revelation “ Jehovah spoke to you out of the fire , ye heard ^'’P) ® 

sound of words, but ye saw no form, 'dSu ” [except a voice], m which *7''p is 
placed m opposition to riDDO Thus also, 1 Sam m 4, 1 Kings xix 11 ff , the 
voice 18 the material substratum of the theophany 
"With this was connected in the later Jewish theology the doctnne of the Bath- 
h>l, or revelation by means of heavenly voices, such as Ehjah received, — a form of 
revelation which was supposed to continue in the time of the second temple, after 
prophecy had grown dumb The expression “daughter of the voice” means that 
the divine voice itself is not heard, but only its workmg, smce either Sip was 
understood as a divine attnbute, and ^Ip D3 as its manifestation (as was done by 
the Cabbahsts) , or, accordmg to the common acceptation, blp designates the 
heavenly voice itself, and *7^ D3 its echo This form of revelation appears m 
the New Testament m Matt ui 17, xvu 6, John xu 28 , and very frequently m 
the Apocalypse 


§69 

The Bocbnne of the Angel of the Lord, of the Covenant, of Cie Oountmanee (1), The 

ExegetieaX State of the Case 

In a more concrete form God manifests Himself m the generally called 
run' (comp § 41), or D'nbtjn Hk' 7P, or simply , in the Elohistic sec- 
tion (Gen XXI 17) DTISk (and m 1 Sam, xxix 9, m the mouth of the 

Philistme Achish) This Malakh is in part identified with Jehovah, and again in 
part distmguished from TTim It is above all things necessary, on this important 
and difficult pomt, to examme carefully the principal passages (2) 

1 Gen XVI 7 ff , the appears to Hagar, and says (ver 10) “I will multiply 
thy seed ” Now in ver 11 Jehovah is spoken of in the third person , but we read 
in ver 18 that Jehovah spoke to Hagar, and Hagar named Him that appeared to 
her “the God of seemg ” With this compare how (xxl 17) DTISn and 
P’rlStJ are used alternately 

2 Among the three men who appeared to Abraham (chap xvui ), one is ex- 
pressly distinguished as Jehovah (vers 20, 26, etc ) from the two others, who are 
called D'Dx'pp, and are said (xix 18) to be sent by Jehovah But the mtercourse 
between these two and Lot (xix 18 ff ) is earned on, and the account runs, ex- 
actly as if Jehovah Himself stood there Now it may be disputed, whether Je- 
hovah 18 also represented by these two angels, or whether Jehovah is to be sup- 
posed to have rejoined them after Lot has been led out of the town (ver 18), 
even thongh it is not expressly mentioned The latter conception appears to me 
0u opposition to Dehtzsch, Keil, and others) to be the nght one (so Stier) 

S Gen xxu, 12, the nin' ^R^P calls to Abraham from heaven, as if he were God 
Himself, “ Now I know,” etc , and Abraham himself receives (ver 14) the man- 
ifestation as a manifestation of Jehovah ; on the contrary, ver 16 ff. may agam bo 
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understood as jf the Malakh Tvere distinguished from Jehovah “I swear by my 
self, saith Jehovah ” 

4 Gen xxiv 7, comp ver 40, Abram says to his servant, “ Jehovah, the God 
of heaven, send His angel before thee ” Thus the angel of Jehovah— for it 
IS clear that a particular one is meant — is distinguished from Jehovah, as m the 
theophany at Bethel (Gen xxviii 12 f ) the D':3K'7D are distinguished from Jeho- 
vah. But (xxxi 12-13) the Malakh that appeared to Jacob says, “ I am the God 
of Bethel while, on the other side (xxxv 7), the plural D'ri7}:}n iVj) may he so 
understood that the angels that appeared belong to the theophany. 

6 The appantion at night with which Jacob wrestles (chap xxxii ) is desig- 
nated (vers 29-31) as an appearance of God (D’nbw), or more exactly, as the 
appearing of the divine countenance (D'13) , Hosea (chap xu, 4) treats this in 
bke manner as a manifestation of God, but immediately (ver 6) substitutes 
for D'nb« 

6 Gen xlviii 15 f, is especially remarkable Jacob blesses his sons with the 
words “The God before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac walked, the God 
who has been my shepherd till this day, the Malakh who delivered me from every 
evil, let Him bless these lads,” 

7 In Ex 111 2 the niH' appears to Moses in the flame, in ver 4 Jehovah 
and Elohim are substituted for liim, and now in ver 6 He says “I am the God o 
thy father ,” and the whole of the following relation intentionally conveys t e 


impression of converse between Jehovah and Moses 

8 In Ex xui 21 it is said “ Jehovah went before Israel on the contrary) 
in XIV 19 we read that it was the Malakh , compare how it is said in ^ 
16, Jehovah sent an angel to lead Israel out of Egypt But in Ex xiv • 
the leader is again called Jehotah, and in xxiii 20 flu God pronuses to bnng 
people into the promised land by His Malakh , the people were to o ^5^ 
Malakh, for in him is Jehovah’s name In numerous other passages it is 


tmctly said, that Jehovah Himself is in the midst of His people 

9 But the section Ex xxxu f. is of especial importance After the first 
of the covenant, Jehovah will Himself no longer go in the midst of 

(xxxiu 8), He will send a Malakh before them (ver 2), and He calls ^ni (^^^ 
34) also OttSn [MalaUi, my angel] Thereafter He yields to the entreaties of 
to allow His countenance (D’P^) to go with them (xxxm 14 f ) 
nance must again have appeared in the form of an angel , for it is said ^ 

9, in reference to the leading through the wilderness, Djr 

angel of his presence saved them] Also Deuteronomy, which pj-g. 

Malakh (which makes a remarkable difference between this book 

ceding ones), but always represents Jehovah himself as acting, ssys(iv ' gre 

led Israel out of Egypt by his countenance From this it is clear * ^ j 3 

two kinds of angels of Jehovah one within whom is the name Je ova ^ 
the bearer of His countenance, and another with whom this is not t e 

10 Josh. V 14 f, the Pnnee of the army of Jehovah appears to 

is told as if he were different from Jehovah But in ver 16 he josh. vi 2 

manifestly with the Malakh that appeared to Moses in Ex m , an in 
he again appears as Jehovah himself, who gives Jencho into Joshua s 
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The following passages from the later of the Old Testament come espe- 
cially into consideration, as analogous to the passages in the Pentateuch — 

11 Judg 11 . 1-6, where it is probable that a prophet is not to be understood 
by'^K'7J3 (as Bertheau, for example, maintains) The Malakh says* “I brought 
you up out of Egypt,” etc , v 28 ” Curse Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah 
VI, 11 fL, the Malakh that appeared to Gideon, who (ver 14) quite passes over 
mto Jehovah, and even accepts an offering, though Gideon (ver 22) m address- 
mg Jehovah seems in a remarkable manner to distmgmsh the Malakh from Him, 
and afterward when the Malakh has disappeared, still (ver 28) receives Jehovah’s 
word 

12 Similarly in Zechanah the angel of the Lord is distinguished on the one 
hand from Jehovah he appears (i 12) interceding for Israel before Jehovah. 
But, on the other hand, he takes the place of Jehovah himself in chap ui , where, 
however, the angel speaks agam of Jehovah m the third person 

(1) The doctrine of the angel of the Lord is one of the most important and difficult 
pomts m the Old Testament, on which, even as early as the ChurOh Fathers, there 
were vanous views, and about which, to this day, no agreement has been reached. 
The literature is enormously nch Ode’s book, Oommentanus de Angdts, 
1789, still deserves to be mentioned on account of its copiousness The following 
are the most important treatises withm the last fifty years — a Programme by Steu- 
del, Vetensne testamenti libru tnsit Tiotio mamfesti ah occulto disttnguendi numtnts, 
Tab 1880 (one of his best wnhngs) , Hengstenberg, Chnstology of the 0 T. 
Kurtz formerly defended Hengstenberg’ s view, ” Der Engel des Herrn,” in Tho- 
Inck’s Liter Ameiger, 1846, Nos 11-14, but treats the matter differently in his 
Sistory of the Old Covenant Compare further, Trip, Die Theophanien tn den Ges- 
chichtshuchem T , Leiden, 1858 , m the same year a Programme by Kahnis, 

De angelo Domini diatribe , Barth, der Bngd dee Dundee, Sendemreiben an ScheUing, 
1845 , compare Scbelbng’s answer in Schelhng’s Lden in Bnefen, in p 189 ff — 
Schultz p 664 ff has ducussed the doctrme of the angel of the Lord more thor- 
oughly than m his first edition [sBe also Ewald, Hitzig, and Kfibel, art ” Engel ” 
m Herzog, iv p 222] 

(2) The grouping of the passages by numbers is to facihtate reference m the 
followmg section 


§60 

Oonbinuatum The Different Viewe 

The question is noilr. Which view of the Mal’akh gives the most satisfactory 
explanation of these apparently contradictory passages? The followmg mam 
views are to be distinguished 

1 The first view is that taken m the early ages of the church by Augustine, 
Jerome, and Gregory the Great , m our day, by Steudel and Trip, and with special 
modifications by Hofmann (In WeieeagujigundJBhfiiXhing, n), from whom it has been 
adopted by Kurtz and Debtzsch, who gave up their former view under Hofmann’s 
influence, though Debtzsch indeed holds the view with a peculiar mdecision On 
this view, an angd is to be understood by the Malakh, that is, a finite spirit under 
subjection to God, which executes the divme command m the cases mentioned. 
That a particular angel may be styled the angel of Jehovah,— that the term Mal- 
akh, m and for itself, does not necessarily imply that the person so characterized 
stands m a higher sphere above the angels, — ^must certainly be conceded. On 
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stea™a''a’d d°„« f “ 8 '' 

ZJS ‘hattha wordaand 

It IS also uro-sd words and acts of him whom he represents 

ZdZiu thfl d r T 5 ° '"”'3 of the prophet rs often .denh- 

fied with the word of Jehorah , and that m the New Testament, where the 

^'of thrf“d n “ “ 1 '^ J» represented M an 

incr forth d 6 , 12, the sngel IS introdoced spesfe- 

oheh t!. ^ “ *'■“ P'r»“” I" rofofoooe to P™' 

+Tio ^ owever, it must be noted, that the prophets almost always introduce 

ri.* with Thus saith Jehovah,” “ Jehovah’s saying is,” and the like, 

f" ^ ^ exception with the ilalakh, eff Gen xru 16, and with regard 

+ii rnA fiiigel there refuses the ’rpoaidrvTiaig offered in ver 9, while 

estament Iffalakh accepts it (Josh v 14 ), and allows a sacrifice to be 
madertohim (Judg vi 19 ff., xui 18 ff) 

view occurs in Uco forms According to thej?rai of these, 
toe Malakh is an angel speciaUy deputed by God from among the number of 
a a im for each separate occaeum^ and we have no means of deciding whether 
e IS always the same angel or not (Steudel) , according to the second, form, (pnn- 
cipa y Hofmann), it is alw ays one and the same angd through whom God stands 
fo the people of revelation from the beginning to the end of 
e Id Testament ‘‘the speciod, angel (ae Hofmann expresses it in tbe Bihnft^ 
toeis, 3d ed i p 177 ) -vj-ho rules in the commonwealth and history of this 
people,” the archangel Michael of the book of Daniel (compare also Wemagung 
und Erfmung, i p 131) Apart from the question whether the nin; really 
passes over mto the hlichael of Darnel, which is not to be treated of till we come 
to the prophetic theology, and then must be answered in the negative, the latter 
onn of the view seemfl to be decidedly preferable to the former, from the 
^ ^ which are conferred on the angel But in reference to the whole first view, 

It 18 unquestionably correct, if we assume that the mediation of angels is entirdy 
the same throughout the whole lustory of revelation, both in the Old and theKew' 
Testament, Then the older passages must be explamed by the later, especially 
by the New Testament passages , and in these latter the angel is mamfestly hypo* 
statically distinguished from God, and is a created finite being subordinate to 
God This conception is also admissible in several of the older passages Th® 
one that favors it most is No 3, if Gen xix 18 ff is understood to mean that 
even the two angels who are certamly subordinate, are treated exactly os if 
Jehovah appeared in them (see particularly ver. 34) Among the passages m the 
Pentateuch, Num xxu 31, in which the angel is definitely distinguished from 
^ Jehovah, is to be adduced here , but in a number of other passages no natural 
sense is given by this assumption, and the passages Nos 6 and 9 are entirely et 
variance with it In general it is to be observed that the assumption that the 
Malakh of the Pentateuch must be explained by the hyyt7j!>z icvplov of the Nei*'' 
Testament is not authorized, because it fails to recogmze the gradual progre^ 
of revelation, which advances from theophames to revelations made throog 
divinely appointed organs and through the Spirit To this is to be adde , 
that exactly the same expressions are used in speaking of the representation 
of God by the Malakh as in speaking of the divine indwelhng m the sane 
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tuary , there is in hoth the divine name and the divine countenance (comp the 
passages under Nos 8 and P) Now if the Shekhina, the indwellmg in the 
sanctuary, is to be understood, according to the Old Testament, not simply as an 
ideal and symbohcal, but a real presence of God, an entering of the divme into 
the sphere of the creature, the presence of God in the Malakh must not be 
t^en differently 

2 Thus we come to the second principal mew that the Malakh of Jehovah is 
a self-presentation of Jehocah entering 'into the sphere of the creature^ and is one in 
essence with Jehovah , and is yet again different from Him (2) This view has 
been held in three different forms 

(o) According to the first of these, the Malakh is the Logos — the second person 
of the Godhead in the sense of the Christian doctnne of the Trinity This is the 
view of most of the Greek Fathers of Justin, in his Ihdlogue with Trypho, chap 
66, 61, 127 f , also of Irenseus, Tertulhan, and-Cypnan Eusebius of Caesarea gives 
us a full discussion of the Old Testament theophany, from this point of view, in 
his Edogm Prophetiea (published by Th Gaisford, 1842) At a later period this 
was the view of the Lutheran theologians , in our own day it has been defended by 
Hengstenberg (who speaks of the Malakh as an uncreated angel), and by others 
(J) According to the second form (so Barth), the angel of Jehovah is a crea^d 
bemg , with which, however, the uncreated Logos was personally connected \ 
(c) Accordmg to the third (so Vatke, De Wette, and others), the Malahji is 
nothing hypostatical [i, e not a personal bemg], but only an unsubstantial manu 
festation of Ood, a momentary descent of God into visibihty , a mission of God 
(here is taken m its original abstract meamng), which again returns into 
the Divine Being 

Agamst the first view, it is to be observed that it bnngs mto the Old 
Testament a finished dogma on the subject of an immanent distmction m the 
divme nature for which the passages which he before us contam no sufllcient 
authorization, since they do not tell us anything of an mward and essential re- 
lation m God’s being, but only distmguish the divme which has entered into the 
sphere of created phenomena from the Divme Bemg in his celestial mfimtude, as 
appears m a very remarkable manner m Gen nx 24, “Jehovah caused it to 
ram from Jehovah out of heaven ’’ Even Hengstenberg admits that, in the Old 
Testament, the Revealer and He whom He reveals, lose themselves m each other, 
as it were , so that from this view ideas might easily arise very similar to those 
of SabeUiamsm. Moreover, as is justly urged by the adherents of the second view 
(Barth), it is certamly a strange expression to speak of an uncreated angd The 
phenomena of nature, which serve as a form of manifestation to the Malakh , 
the flame (Ex ui ), the cloudy covering pix xl 86-88), the human form (in well- 
known passages), are certamly created It is not the Malakh that is uncreated, 
but the God who veils Himself m His appearance 
In opposition to the second view, it is to be remarked that there is no proof that 
the manifestation of the Divinity m the form of the Malakh was such that the 
Son of God became permanently an angel , so that agam m becoming Tnnri He had 
aa it were to strip off the angehc form which He had received, and change it 
for a human nature (to which Barth’s view amounts) Finally, the third view 
does justice to a number of passages , but from others it clearly appears that not 
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merely a personification, but a real person, js present in the manifestation of the 
Malakb 

It must be acknowledged, then, that no one of the various mews does fiiU justice 
to aU the passages , that the doctrine of the Malakh in the Old Testament os- 
cillates in a pecubar manner between the conception of the angel, as a form and 
as a being, so that it seems impossible to bring the matter to a definite mtelligi- 
ble expression But the case has a different aspect from the standpomt of the 
New Testament Prom this (see especially 1 Cor x 4) it is the Logos, the Son of 
God through whom revelations to Israel are made, and who therefore works in 
the Malakh But nowhere m the New Testament is the Son of God so identified 
with the Malakh as if Hm incarnation had been preceded by His permanently 
becoming an angel The Logos, according to the New Testament view, works 
also in the other forms of revelation in the old covenant and in just the same way 
as in the form of the Malakh (8) 


(1) Dehtzsch also has not failed to recognwe this element, when, m his Com- 
mentary on Genesis (Isted p 256, 2ded p 337), he insists, mdeed, that the Mslakn 
18 to be understood as a finite spirit, but at the same time says that it must not 
be forgotten that in this personally hving finite spirit, God presents Himself m 
person, that the angel has Jehovah, not outside of him, but withm hun, tna 
the relation to the Malakh is less than a ’becoming an angel, yet more 
sending of an angel His conception, which occupies an mtermediSte position D 
tween the first and second main views, lacks clearness 

(2) [Among the defenders of this view Schultz is also to be reckoned 
angel of God is the revelation of the divine essence and will, when it 

man for a distinct purpose He represents God he is the form of td - 

elation of God what he speaks is the word of God one who has seen 
seen God,” (p 667 f ) Whether the Angel is to be conceived of as in his ^ 
stance a personal being, he does not say] Movers, Die Phdnicier, i PP , ’ 

428 fiL, has pomted out a remarkable analogy in which the Phcemcian 
stands to that of the Old Testament, nammy, in the way in which the ® 
Heracles to the ancient Bel is understood in the former faith, — difference » 

and unity in difference, being firmly held i, w,, from 

(3) In the later Jewish theology, the doctnne of the Metairon re- 

^lETddpovog, sharer of the throne), — the Pnnee of the countenance, who ^ 
vealerof God, the mediator between God and the creature, — 

Old Testament doctrme of the angel of the Lord, the angel of tJm 

of the countenance In order to make him as near as possible to w > p^vine 

understood by some to be not a creature, but an emanation from 

Bemg , and then, in order to do justice to other passages in the Ui . 

they again distinguished from him a second lower, created Metatron gjjgjjt 

the later Jewish theology did not penetrate to the recognition of a 

and real distinction m the Divine Being 


§ 61 

Other Points of the Mosaic AngeUilogy 

Even in the Pentateuch, though there comparatively seldom, 

God appear side by side with the MalaTch k ef Nothing is ^ ° ationis 
creation , the fact that they are not mentioned in the account of t e ^ 

probably to be explained from the circumstance that this record aims m^ 
give a history of the creation of the earth, and its completion m ma 
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im arc obviously connected ■with the Malakh, forming as it were many fainter cc^et 
of him, and in this connection the vision in Gen xxviii is especially instructive 
The idea of the Malakh, however, is not the product of a tendency to personifi- 
cation , but its meaning is, os wo have already seen, that in him a beginning is 
made toward the doing away of the separation between God and the world (5), 


(1) Gen VI 1 ff • And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters w'cre born unto them, that the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men that they were fair , and they took them wives of all 
that pleased them Then Jehovah said My spirit shall not always rule in men, 
in their errors they are flesh , and let their days be a hundred and twenty years 
There were giants on the earth in those days , and also afterward, when the sons 
of God went in to the daughters of men, and they bare unto them, there were 
strong ones who were of old renowned men ” — We need not waste words on the an- 
cient view (Onkelos, etc ) that D'rlbwn 'p3 here denotes sons of pnnees, magnates, 
and that the whole matter refers to mesalliances, that noble blood was mixed with 
plebeian blood, and this drew down the dmne wrath on man The question i« 
Arc the sons of God Sethites, or are they higher spirits ? and is a fall of the angels 
here spoken of ? On the latter supposition, we should have an element in Genesis 
of which there IS certainly no trace m the Old Testament, and which rather puts 
in mind of the heathen myths But this must not hinderus from candioly a - 
knowledging anything that the text demands The passage has led to ^ 
bitter feud between Kurtz and Hengstenberg Kurtz wrote two separate ' 
cal treatises upon it (1857-58) At present the hypothesis of the angels 
most widely spread But I believe that especially Dettmger (“ Bemerkungen u 

denAbschnittlMos iv 1-vi 8, den Zusamraenhang und einzelne sch^ei^cm 

tiendesselben,” Tied Zeitsch. fur Theol 1885, vol i ), and Keil C* ? .mi 

Kinder Gottes mit den TGchtern der Menschen,” Zatschr fur lain 
Kirche, 1855, p 220 f ), who also still defends the older view, are quite * ^ 

Tight here — Compare also, for the angel hypothesis, Schrader, -tig 

-und Erlldimng der hibluchen Urgeschichte Gen i -xi , 1863 [See also Scnul p 
ff Kohler, Bibl Oesch d A T 1 -p 5Q ] . , 

(2) Some understand D'Sr to be a pluralie majesUttis for D'TlbK, which wo 
admissible if only D'Sr occurred in this sense in any one passage But 

18 always a pure plural Therefore I hold that view to be ^ 

regards ’33 OTammatically as a double plural of like D if} - > 

Cbron vu 5, for 7’n 

(3) [The support of the explanation which makes the sons ol won 

Sethites would certainly be gone if, as Schultz supposes, we coula -(jen 

the Sethites were good and the Caimtes ungodly, and if (p 119) j stands 

VI. 1 ff makes no mention of Cam or of Seth and their descenoan „^asno 

where it does only because between Gen ii 4 and the end of chap iv 

place for it But this last assertion is nothing but a hypothesm, to ^ jjg that 
fidence with which it is advanced gives no scicntifir value forms a 

the passage did not onginally belong to the composition of wnicn m nO 

part, what support does this give to the assumption that it pV concern 

connection, or in one different from the present one ? Against the remar indeed 
ing the Sethites and Caimtes compare Schultz’s own words p o»o „ -^bile 
in the time of Seth the propagation of a better tendency of mankma app > 
in the postenty of Cain, sin defiantly flaunts the power of se* - ^Q^on to 

the appeal to force ” That the Sethites, on account of them simply’ 

God might be called “ sons of God,” and in contrast ^nt of 

“men,’’ ought not to be denied ] The inconvement Schrader g 
way by a change of the text Comp, on this word § 77, note 4. 
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(4) Ps. dv. 4 IS explained in different ways, according to what is regarded as 
the nearer object I hold the common explanation to be the right one “He 
mates the winds His messengers, and flames of fire His servants ” The other 
view is “ He makes Hih messengers winds,” etc (Hofmann) 

(5) Compare also Schultz’s Ola Testament Theol (p 668) — For the farther de- 
velopment of Old Testament angelology, see thePropTietic Theology (§ 197 S ), — On 
Axazel, see § 140 


§62 

The SheTchina 

The conthmons localization of the divine presence was made in the SheTchinay 
that is, the dwelling of Grod, distmgnished from passing theophames by virtue of 
its continuance The expression belongs properly to the later Jewish theology, 
but is drawn from those passages in the Old Testament where a dusMnig (pK^) of 
Jehovah or of the name of Jehovah among the people is spoken of, Dent, xm 6, 
11, xiv 23, 1 Bangs vui 12, because of which the holy tabernacle is called his 
dxteUvig (Hirr p2?D), more fully expressed in 1 Bangs viii 18, as 
pan 

The first abode of the divine Shekhma, according to the Old Testament, was 
Eden, as appears from the whole description m Glen, li f , but in particular from 
the mention of the cherubim, iu. 24, which were bearers of the divme presence 
There it remained after the fall ; there was the divine countenance, according to 
which iv. 14 is to be interpreted. The book of Genesis seems to suggest the idea 
that the dwelling-place of the glory and the countenance of God continued there 
upon the earth until the judgment of the flood came on the world. Then after the 
flood God revealed Hrmself for the first tune from heaven. At a later time, God’s 
dwelling among His people was iu the sanctuary, of which. Ex xl 84-88, the 
glory of Jehovah (JllJT, '^^) took possession in the phenomenon of the cloud, in 
the same way in which. Lev xvi. 2, it appears in the same phenomenon over the 
ark of the covenant Here now is God’s counteTiance, according to which the well- 
known expressions are to be explamed : Ex xxui. 17, rnrr shall ap- 

pear before the face of Jehovah , Dent xxxi 11, mrj' 'JS-hH rviK'jy , compare 
further Ps xM 8, Irni. 8, in which the consciousness of the especial presence of 
God in the sanctuary is actually characterized as a gazing on God From passages 
such as Lev ix, 24, x 2, the Shekhina shows its reahty in the sanctuary by means 
of acts of power which go out from it Because of it, the Israehte was in all 
places to turn himself toward the sanctuary when praying, 1 Kings viu, 80, 86, 88 
(in Solomon’s prayer) — ^the so-called Kebla, compare Dan vi, 11 Hence the ex- 
planation of passages like Ps. m 5 “I cried to Jehovah with my voice, and He 
*oswered me from His holy hill ” The Shekhina of God on earth corresponds to 
^ dwelhng in Tieazen, 1 Kings viiL 80, 89, 49, which, like that in the sanctuary, 
IS dehnitely distinguished from the presence of Glod, which embraces the whole 
Averse ; see ver. 27 of the same chapter , compare Dent, iv 39, Isa, Ixvl 1. 
In thia-sense the heavenly dwelling-place is explained as the sphere from which 
answera to prayer proceed, 1 Kings viii. 80, 82, 84, 89, 43 In view of such 
'^^^^rancea, it is not in the sense of the Old Testament, to explain passages in 
■which heaven la designated as the temple of God, Ps xl 4, xviiL 7, xxix 9, 
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or in which God’s throne in heaven la spoken of, Ps ii 4, cm, 10, etc, as a 
purely popular, unconsciously symbohcnl manner of expression (Comp §40.) 

According to the foregoing, God’s dwelling is outside the human subject; 
the idea of the divine habitation is not applied to the sending of the Divine 
Bpmt into the heart of man (1). Even the passage Isa Ivii. 15 docs not speak of 
God dwelling in the heart of the humble ones The New Testament (John i 14) 
18 the first to place the divine Shckhina in a human person, in the Logos become 
flesh {ioKfjxuatv Iv vfitv), and then it speaks of God’s making His abode (jiovijv 
irotciv) with believers (John xiv. 28) Btill the proper Shekhina of God m 
heaven appears again in the Apocalypse (Rev vii 15), end the aim of the divine 
kingdom is said to be the cKfjvuat^ of God on the glorified earth (xii. 8) , compare 
alsojer. lu 10 f (2). 

(1) Compare the doctnno of the rD*i, § 05. Here is a remarkable difference 
between the theology of the Koran and the Old Testament the Horan, borrowing 
from the New Testament, speaks of the ^vino Shckhina as sent down into the 
hearts of believers. Bur xlvm 4 and 20 (‘'Who sends down His Shekhina into the 
hearts of believers, that they grow continually in the faith”) But the Koran so 
wholly lacks the New Testament knowledge of the indwelling of God in behevers 
hearts through the Bpint, that this idea is reduced to an empty phrase Com|^ 
Dcttinger, ‘‘BoitrSgc 7U eincr Theol des Korans,” Tub ikiUchr 1884, pp I®" 

DL 

(2) Rev. vii 15 “ They serve Him day and night in His temple, 

£-2 70V f)p6vov oKTjvCiatt f-r* avr£>£>f,” — According to Jcr. iii 10 f , the -/ 

Jehovah is to be no longer connected with the ark of the covenant in the . 

salvation That indwelling of God, whose vehicle was the ark of the ^ 

and whose abode was the noly of holies, shall be extended over 
Jerusalem, so that the ark of the covenant shall not bo missed. ^ 
which separated the sinful people from their God is taken away „ fg 

now co-ordinate with the name of Jehovah , ho who comes to Jerusalem ^ _ 
the name of Jehovah — ^Touching the import of the Old Testament ao 
of the Shekhma, compare also the passage from Luther’s Ezeget. opera 
rvi p 71, already quoted, § 0, note 3 


§ 68 . 

The Doctrine of Mirade. Rt Appearance in EUtory and Vanents Kamet. 

The forms of revelation discussed in the preceding paragraphs may he 
under the notion of the miracuhue, so far as they are manifestations whic 
nipt the ordinary course of nature, and cannot be explained thereby. ^ ^ 

stricter sense, the Old Testament understands by miracles, not mani 

tions of the Divine Being in the sense of immediate personal communication,^^^ 
manifestations of the divine power in the objective world, both m nature 
in history It is characteristic of the course of Old Testament ^ 

no real miracle — ^that is, no miracle wrought by man’s reveal 

the time of the patnarehs Not imtil the dehverance from Egypt did o 
Himself as vh^ nWp (Ex xv 11), or, in other words, not till 
divine DiKbflJ (m 20) Moses is the first organ of revelation endowc wi^ ^ 
gift of performing miracles From that time onward, miracles are point 

around a few organs of revelation , and, indeed, they occur chiefiy when 
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lu quesfaon is to give testimony for the reality of the God revealed in Israel^ in 
opposition to heathenism, that is, where the living God measures Himself in 
comhat with false gods , so from Ex. vm. 18, xxxiv. 10, onward m many passages 
Egypt, m the kingdom of the ten tribes, m Babel, etc ) — ^The closer defim- 
tion of the notion of miracles follows mainly from the names for a miracle — 

1 The most general expression, r' 70, from vhB = n^iJ, to select, charac- 

terizes miracle in its negative aspect, as an occurrence withdrawn from the 
common course of things, and tibius an extraordinary occurrence This, too, 
seems to be the notion expressed by the origmal meamng of the word , but 
the explanation of this difficult word is uncertain Accordmg to the derivation 
given by Dehtzsch (on Ps Ixxi 7), it would come from the Arabic root aphata, 
which signifies “ to twist, to turn” , it would then mean something tortuous, 
strangely turned, and in this sense something to excite astonishment Others 
refer to the stem HS', to gleam, or, like Purst, to the stem 1^0', which has the 
same meaning (so that the word would stand for njJO^D), from which it would 
signify ghttenng, gleaming In the New Testament this negative characteristic 
of a miracle is denoted by the expression ripof 

2 On the contrary, the positive side of a miracle is expressed in the term 

(mighty deeds), corresponding to the New Testament 6vv&fut(, that is, in- 
dications of divine power ^ Bide by side with which (comp e g Dent, lii 24) 
there appears the more general emphatic expression or more frequently 

great deeds, correspondmg to ipya m John According to this, a miracle 
would mainly be a dmne act of power, exempt from the common course of nature 
and history So far as it is something new which cannot be understood from 
the past, it 18 placed under the view-pomt of creation. Ex xxxiv 10 “I 
will do such as have never been created on the whole earth.” In- 
deed, a miracle is itself called a thing created, Num. xvi. 80, compared 

With Jer XXXI 22 

8 But the full idea of a miracle is expressed only by its ideological designation 
as n'lRj mifie'iov, according to which its meanmgis, an rndieatum of something higher 
and divine, and so to serve a d^nile divine aim Here too would belong the 
word if in its ongmal signification, adopted by some scholars, it is to 
be referred to a root HD', from the biliteral ri0, signifying to open. It would thus 
indicate that by which anything is opened and unlocked. And this idea is 
certainly brought out by m its narrower meaning, in which it denotes 

V^ortentum, a sign pomtmg to the future, or sometimes a type , compare Isa. vm. 
18, XX 2 Perhaps the word is so to be understood in Dent xiu. 2, where it is 
iistmguished from TTiK (np'lD ’IR n’lR) 


§64 

Oontinuatioiu More exact Difnxtion of Miracles 

^Vhat has been already stated gives no more than a relative defimtion of 
nuracle Every more notable manifestation of the course of nature and history 
presents a side on which it is extraordmary and excites astonishment, brings the 
divine power to view, and may be recognized as serving a divine aim. And, in 
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fact, the Old Testament sometimes makes use of the expression nmVsj m a wider 
sense , -when, for example, marine phenomena are called God’s wonders in the 
eep, Ps cvu 24 , when in Ps cxxxix 14 it is said -with reference to man “I 
praise Thee, because I am an astonishing wonder , Thy works are marvellous, and 
my soul knowethit right welL” What Hegel says m the FhUosopTiy of Rdtgion 
(ii Ist ed p 49) is not correct, — namely, that the things m the Old Testament 
rehgion are prosaic things, presented in various intellectual connections of 
cause, result, quahty, and quantity, accordmg to all these categones of the 
understandmg This, says Hegel, is what we call a natural, rational connection , 
and only here can the defimte notion of “ miracle ” occur as something in opposition 
to the natural connection of things (1) On the contrary, what has been already 
said shows that the way of looking at nature characteristic of the Old Testament 
does not at all consist in the contemplation of such a natural causal nexus God’s 
power rules in everythmg, — God, who causes the breath of life to go forth and 
■withdraws it again (Ps civ. 29 f ), who unrolls the heaven, and renews the earth, 
etc (2) Thus, according ^o the Old Testament "view, God does not by miracle, 
in the narrower sense of the word, do anythmg that surpasses in quahty His 
universal control in nature and history The more exact d^nttion of miraeUt m 
ih^ mon e limited sense is given by the more exact definition of the atm of miracles, 
namely, that miracles serve to reveal Grod in TTir kingdom iRrades, in the 
stricter sense, are extraordinary manifestations and occurrences^ in tehteh Qod mait* 
hnown Sxs power for the purposes of His Jcingdam in a unique manner From this it 
is explicable why miracles appear as manifestations of the divine holiness, the 
the One glonous in holiness, is the doer of miracles, Ex xv 11, coni' 
pare Ps Ixxvu 14 f (8) Miracles serve this aim by means of the impression 
which they make (Ex viu 15 “ This is the finger of God ”), but only m con* 

nection -with the word-witness which accompames them or stands m connection 
■with them Even in such a case as 1 Sam. "vii 10, in which the corresponding 
word of God does not follow expressly, the sign is still made distinct by Samue s 
preceding prayer But particularly those miracles which serve as the credentia s 
of an organ of revelation are themselves accredited by the word of God given in 
advance Even a false prophet may through circumstances perform signs sn^ 
wonders, but he is to be measured and judged by his false doctrine, Dent nn 
— ^In this union -with the word of God, and this priority of the latten ^ 
preservative is furnished against the vain quest after wonders and signs, an 
noteworthy difference between the Old Testament and the rlparci, 

ostenta, portenta of heathenism, which, as a rule, do not become mtelligi 
means of a testimony m words added to them, but require explanation, sn 
become a matter of human conjecture (4) Israel is directed 

lation (Deut. zviii 9 ff.), in opposition to all heathen divination, wbic 
searched through heaven and earth to find signs of the divine counsel, but 
helplessness perishes The exorcism of the dead, and other forms of 
are an abomination. Lev. xix 20, 81, xi. 27 , and astrology is a folly, tea 
13, Jcr. X 2 fi, etc 


(1) Hegel, I e , contmues “In earlier religions there are no 
Indian religion everything is out of connection from the start 


miracles. ^ ^ 
Miracles first sp- 
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pear in opposition to the order of nature, the laws of nature, the conformity of 
nature to law, and this variation is represented as a manifestation of God 
to a smgle person ” 

(2) Compare the doctrine of preservation. § 62 

(8) Pb Ixxvii 14 f “God, Thy way is in holiness . . Thou art the God that 
doest wonders ” Compare the definition of holiness, § 44 

(4) Conmare Nfigel^ach’s Ebmensche Theolog%e^ 2d ed. p 168 £E., on the 
Homeric idea of miracles. 


§ 66 . 

On the Spirit of Chd, 

God reveals Himself in the heart of man by His Spirit, nil, which, as the spirit 
of revelation, corresponds to the cosmical m the same way as the word of 
revelation corresponds to the word of creation. As the principle of cosmical life, 
as as the mighty divine force of all thmgs, the Spirit is the prmciple 

of the hfe of man’s soul, and every natural intellectual gift in man is traced back 
to It Joseph’s wisdom, (Jen. yh. 88 , Bezaleel’s skill m art. Ex xxxi 8, xxxv 
81 (1) Gen. vi 8 shows that this Spirit of God has also an ethical signification, 
for, accordmg to this passage, the government of God’s Splnt is hampered by 
the errors of mankind. But a clouding and derangement of the mental life, such 
as was sent on Saul, is also an effect of the D'rivK 1 Sam xvi 14-16, 28, 
xvm 10 And here this evil D’rlS^ is defimtely distmguished from nlri] nn, 
for the latter forsook Saul , but it was (xvi. 14) riKD from Jehovah 
But the Spirit as n)ri' 1in, or, to express it more defimtely, 2^'T|p only 
acts within the sphere of reodation It rules within the theocracy (Isa Ixiu 11 , 
Hag 11 6 , Neh ix 20), but not as if all citizens of the Old Testament theocracy 
as such participated m thiH Spirit, which Moses expresses as a ■wish (Num. xi. 29) 
(2), but which 18 reserved for the future commimity of salvation (John lu 1) 
In the Old Testament, the Spirit’s work in the divine kingdom is rather that of 
endovnxtg the organs of the theocracy with thegfts required, for their calling, and those 
gifts of office in the Old Testament are similar to the gifts of grace in the New 
Testament, 1 Oor xiL ff In the Pentateuch its working appears exclusively in this 
connection The Spirit bestows on Moses and the seventy elders skill to gmde 
the people (Num xi. 17 ff.), also to Joshua (Num xxvu 18 , Deut xxxiv 9), 
and works at a later period in the judges, arousmg and strengthemng them (Judg 

84, XI 29, xiii 26), and comes on the kings, who were called of God, at their 
anomting (1 Sam x 6, xvi 18) As the Spirit of revelation. He produces in 
particular the gift of prophecy, Num xi 25 ff. and even as D'rivK nn imparts 
tte abihty to prophesy to the heathen Balaam (Num xxiv 2), by which means he 
18 made an organ of the revealmg God against his will (xxu 88) On the con- 
■^ry, the Bpint does not appear in the Pentateuch as the principle of sanct\fteation 
in the pious, this is first spoken of in the Psalms, Ps, li. 18, comp vers 12 and 
14, cxhii 10 (8) 

Now this Spmt IB represented as a power proceeding from Jehotah, — a something 
communicated hq Sim, which chnga to the person to whom it is commumcated, so 
that It may be apportioned from him to others (Num xi 17, 25 ; comp also 2 
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Kings 11 9), but it can also be taken away from him (as from Saul, 1 Sam ivi 
14) It does not follow from 1 Kings xxii 21 that the Spint is regarded as a per- 
son, even if more than a personification is meant there (4) , but the passage Isa 
Ixui 10, “ But they strove against His Holy Spint, and gneved Him’* (an ex- 
pression which reminds us of the word in reference to the Malakh, Ex xxm. 21, 
“ Do not provoke Him”), does imply that in the Spmt Jehovah acts as a person 

( 5 ) 

The rdatron of the Spirit of revelation to the human subject is characterized in a 
way that makes it clear why a full indicdling of the Spirit in man, a penetration of 
the human spint by the Holy Spirit, is not reached in the Old Testament, but only 
a working on the human mind. The Spint is put on man, with Hum xi 25, 
29 , Dife? with ver 17 ; He rests on him, ver. 26 ; He clothes Himself 
with a man, Judg vi 34 (compare 1 Chroru xiu 18, 2 Chron. xxiv 20) (6) , 
He breaks m upon him, nSy with /Jl, Judg. xiv. 6, 19, and m other passages 
His operations are characterized as an impulse or stroke, xiiu 26, and there- 
fore He often operates violently and overpoweringly on the human constitution 

( 7 ) 


(1) See the particulars in the Anthropology, § 70. - , 

(2) Hum XI 29 . “Would that all the people were the prophets of the i>ora, 

ana that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them 1” « t oTiv 

(8) Ps. li 13, “ Take not Thy Holy Spint from me cxhii 10, Let 

good Spirit lead me.” , i,rintr 

(4) The passage 1 Kings xxii 21, on the Spirit of God, which acted 
spint m the prophets, is discussed under the doctnne of Satan in the prop 

part of this book . , ovinitv 

(5) Though we must not read the New Testament doctrme of the 

into the Old Testament, it is yet undeniable that we fhe 

oeconomic Trinity of the New Testament already prepared in the doctnn 
Malakh and of the Spint . u ■R.j.hean, 

(6) The expositors diflcer in the explanation of the expression f},deon 

Keil, Fuerst, Ewald explain Judg vi 34 • The Spirit laid itself ^oim 

like a coat of maiL But on this view, ought not Hipbil to be ^d ‘ ^ . iQ^jjed 

more correct to render tnduit eum . Oideoni se tndudons? in 

on as the covering of the Spirit, which rules, speaks, and testifies ^ f" .^pijets 

(7) The further account of the operations of the Spmt °° J',, ^ g^ple 
(intreatmg of the theology of the prophets) must connect itself with 

ideas, deduced from the principal passage, Num. xn 25 ff. 


§ 66 . 

The Psychical States of the Organs of Bevdation. 

As psychical states in which the reception of revelation by man ^ 
the pnncipal passage (Num. xii 6-8) names, 1, thedrmm, 2, t ® r than the 
immediate sight of the Divinity as given to Moses, which stan s ig e 

other two (1) ^ ns the vehicle 

1 Dreams appear in the Old Testament, as in antiqmty genera y, 

of divine revelation, but only in a subordinate way (2) Itmey ^ it stand* 

1 Sam. xrviii. 0 — in which a scale of the forms of revelation is given 
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lowest among the forms of revelation ; this becomes still more clear from Deut 
nil 2-5, according to which no one can accredit himself as an organ of revelation 
by means of dreams alone, but especially from Jer xxiu 28 f where the “chaff” 
refers to dreams, and the consciously received word of God is designated “ wheat” 
(3) So, too, Eccles. v 8, 7 says, “ Dreams come through much care ” “ "Wbero 

there are many dreams and vanity, there are also many words , but thou shalt 
fear thy God ” Vniile the prophets never appeal to dreams in their extant 
prophecies, dreams serve mainly as a vehicle of revelation to those who, though 
they are not properly spealcing organs of revelation, obtain a divine communication 
in extraordmary circumstances In the Pentctexich, dreams and the power of inter- 
preting dreams given by God occur only m Gen xx 3, G, xxviu 12, ixxvu 6 f , 
chap xli (Joseph), besides these, compare in the Old Testament, Judg viLl3ff., 
1 Kings in 5, and the dreams in the book of BamcL, because at the Babyloman as 
at the Egyptian court the revelation of the true God had to prove its supenonty 
over the heathen Manticism How God awakens the sleeping conscience of man 
by dreams is shown by EUhu in the book of J ob xxxiu. 15 ff 
2. Tistont, which are called nR")? in the above-cited passage in Numbers, else- 
where in general Tlinp, Gen xv. 1, presuppose a previous elevation of the 
bfe of the soul into an extraordinaiy state, as is made prominent in the first 
narrative m which a vision appears, in Gen xv (with Abraham) (especially m the 
ver 12, sleep’s deepest stupor, in which the inner vision arises ) Still 
the difference between a ieam and a vision may be regarded as not sharply 
marked Visions do not become a common form of revelation until the appear- 
ance of prophecy, and therefore this point is to be treated more fully m the pro- 
phetic theology — ^By the two forms, dreams and visions, God speaks as is said m 
Num. xii, 8, only m riddles, that is, in a way which requires an explana- 

tion of the pictures presented to view 

3 The immediate vievo of the Divinity '^^) with which Moses was favored 

stands higher than these forms , that figureless, perfect, clear communication of 
knowledge, which is to be distinguished also from the vision of God m omblematical 
tokens, spoken m Ex xxiv 10 of Aaron and the elders of Israel For the rest, 
the prmciple that a clear consciousness when receiving revelation is placed higher 
than ecstasy is of great importance for the right view of the Old Testament rebg- 
lon , comp the psychological discussion of prophecy, as well as use of the passage 
Num xn 6-8 m 1 Cor xui. 12 (4) The idea that m the case of some persons a 
"View mto the future opens at the moment of death is expressed in the Old Testa- 
ment m Gen xlix and Deut xxxiu. (m the blessings of Jacob and Moses) This 
idea is also found in heathen antiqmty (6) 


^ “ Hear ye my words If there is among you a prophet of 

enovah, I -will manifest myself to him in vision (nR*lDa), and I will speak with 
° “y servant Moses He is faithful m my whole house I 

•witn him mouth to mouth and through the medium of vision (TlRIDI), and 
afm^s + ke sees the form of Jehovah , and how is it that ye are not 

^^erzo against my servant Moses?” Comp the art “ Weissagung ” 

^ Homenc view , see Nfigelsbach, Eomer ThedL 2d ed. p. 

m, also Odyss xix 660 fiE. o » 
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(^8) 1 Sam xxvui 6 “Jehovah answered Saul neither by dreams, nor by the 
UiW, nor by prophets ” — Jer xxiu 28 f “Let the prophet who has dreams 
tell dreams, but he who has my word must speak my word m truth , what is the 
straw to the wheat? saith the Lord.” 

(4) In 1 Cor xm. 12, that vision of the Divimty which Moses had is designated 
by Paul as the form of knowledge with which we are not yet favored, but shall 
be in the future 

(6) Comp Nagelflbach, Ebmer. Theol. 2d ed. p. 186 L 
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THE IDEA OE HAH. 
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SECOND DIVIBION. 


THE DOOTEmE OF MAK. 

§ 67. 

Oeneral View. 

First of til, the nature of man is to be described ■without reference to the con- 
tradictory elements which through sm entered into its development ; and then 
these contradictory elements are to be set forth as they appear in the difference 
between the original perfection of man on the one side, and the state of sin and 
death m which he now is on the other side The anthropology of Mosaism is here 
to be carried to the pomt m which it passes over mto the dehneation of the 
theocratic relation of man to God (1), 

(1) For the rich hterature on Bibhcal anthropology, compare the most complete 
^ork on this topic Delitzsch, Bystem of Biblical Psychology, 1866, 2d ed 1881. 
this, the httle book, Phnaamenta PsychologvB ex sacra senptura coUecta, 

769, by Roos, which is nch m fine remarks, and not yet obsolete , and the 
Omriss der Mbl Bedenlehre, by Beck, 1848, 8d ed 1871, deserve special mention 
Umbreit’s book, Die Lehre von der BUnde, ein Beitrag sur Theol des A T , 1868, 
goes over a good part of anthropology. Separate monographs -will be mentioned 

in their proper places 


FEBST OHAPTEB. 

the nature of HAN IN ITS MAIN UNCHANGEABLE FEATURES. 

I. THE IDEA OF HAH 
§ 68 . 

The idea of man is expressed in the statement that he is created in the image of 
(Gen. 1 26 f ) This divine image is propagated (v 1, compared with ver 8) 
e dignity of the divine image is a second time ascribed to man (ix 6), from 
oh it 18 clear that the divine image lies indhendbly in man's being — ^The dmne 
™age IS not twofold m the sense that in the words, i. 26, oniD"]? onK 

A. izoiriaafuv dvflpcjirov kot’ tljcdva ijftertpav Kal Kaff hfwtuaiv), a distinction is to 
oe made between (cIk6v) and {hfiolucic) , as, for example, Justm Martyr 
Irenffins referred the first to the bodily form and the second to the spirit ; or 
* Alexandrian Fathers proposed to imderstand Kar‘ eiKSva of the rational basis 
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of man’s nature, and the Kad" Sfioioaiv of its free development to T€7MO(nc The 
<30^0*13 in the passage quoted refers rather to the same thmg as the , it 
only serves to fix and strengthen the meaning of the latter , it is designed to 
express the thought that the divine image which man bears is really one corre- 
sponding to the onginal pattern (1) In the omission of DHtonD m the passage 
ix 6, we might be led to find an indication that the divine image m sinful man 
was no longer adequate to its original type. Still, ix 6 simply refers to i 27, m 
which the ri1D*| is not repeated 

But now wTiat tote underatood by the divine image ? We are certainly not 
to think of the human l}ody as if it was a copy of the divme form, for Elohim, the 
creative God, is without form (comp § 46) We might rather say, that thehu 
man figure was to be so formed that it might serve to represent God Himself wen 
He revealed Himself, compare also Ezek i 26, and especially Ps xciv 
might be here adduced , while, on the contrary, the forms of animals never 
in the Old Testament as a vehicle of God’s self-manifestation, but were represen 
tive of Jehovah only in idolatrous worship (2) The nobibty which ®PP^^^g 
the bodily figure of man is certainly not to be excluded from the idea of t e i ^ 
image, but it is undoubtedly an error to Imut the latter to what is bo ^ ^ 
equally erroneous to hmit the divine hkeness to the dominion oner the anma ^ ^ 
as the Socinians did. This, no doubt, is also contained m the idea, “ ^jjg 
consequence, and therefore as a secondary element, compare Gen i ’+0 be re- 

passage IX 6, which refers back to the latter The divine likeness ^ ® 
ferred to the whole dignity of man comp Ps vm. 6), m vi ® ^ 

human nature is sharply distinguished from that of the beasts , men 
"being la set over nature, and designed to hold communion with Oo , an between 
resentative on earth The first or negative element, the wide distinc 0 
man and beast, is expressed, first, in the fact that although beingi 

like man, and possess a [soul], yet the creation of man ^ ^ further lu 

according to Gen 1 . 26, li 7, is a unique and peculiar divine act , ^ the 

the circumstance that man finds no corresponding companions ip 
animals (11 20) , lastly, m the permission to man to kill every an 
another man fix 2 ff ), and this because of the divine likeness ^ tbe 

prohibitions in Ex xxii 18, Lev. xviii 23, xx 15, rest on t aboffli 

dignity of human nature, by which all connection of man ^ ^ punished by 

nation for which the heathen have no moral abhorrence was 0 ^ ^isoluU 

the death of the criminal Thus the standpoint of the One, s^d 

ly denied in the Old Testament, abke in the idea of God as the n J j^^icatcd 

the idea of man as God’s image — The second or f^Yastorg, chap 

partly in the mam passage Gen 1 26, and partly m the w 0 e (joniun^® 

andui • A being is to stand at the head of the creatuws, ^ ^th 5b 

over them (comp Ps viii 7-9), with whom God hoi s in ere 
equal, and who is appointed, like God, to be a free agent ( oug ethicsl 

iu 22, comp ver 6, that man arrives at this by a wrong way; of nian 

idea of God corresponds the ethical idea of man The regard to this 

over the beasts is indicated in the giving of names, Gen 11 j;iohi®t 

dignity of man, Ps viii. 6 says that man was made little low 
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§ 69 .] 

a nmnen, a divine being (8). The book of Sirach xvu 3-6 (enumerating domin- 
ion over the animals, free will, speech, sense, etc ) gives an explanation of the 
divme image which is on the whole correct, only that the essential feature, that 
man was appomted to commumon with God in virtue of his hkeness to Him, is 
not brought forward (4) 

(1) My view is that this is the correct conception of Gen i 26. TJmbreit has 

understood the passage qmte differently in the book cited above, p 4 “ The 
seems rather to lessen than strengthen the meaning of ^ , man is to appear in 
the image of God — not, however, m complete similarity to God’s image, but only 
after His likeness ” — ^Bnt the emphatic repetition of lu ver 27 

does not agree with this , on this view, the would rather require to be 

repeated m explanation 

(2) On the view that divine attributes are symbolized m thetcherubim, see on 
the ordman ces o f worship, § 119 

(8) The Lxx translate the D'rlv^Ip in Ps vui 6 by nap' ayyi^vc, and it is 
certem that this translation is not exact But it is generally overlooked that the 
text does not say “ like thee,” or at least “like Jehovah,” as Schultz (Alttest. 
Thtol p 694) has well remarked The idea, Thou hast made him little lower 
than Jehovah, would not have been possible in the Old Testament D’rlbK here 
stands in the indefi nite and general term, nutnen, divine being, and thus far the 
translation of the LXX is not exactly incorrect 

(4) Upon the import of the Old Testament idea of man, see Lutz, Bibil Dogmatik, 
P 17. He charactenzes it as a fact of the very greatest importance that the dif- 
ference petween spirit and nature is here so fully brought out, and that the valuo 
of spiritual existence is not placed merely in the power of thought, but in moral 
punty [Comp also, on the whole Section, Orelli, Ihe aUtestammtl. Wmsagung 
ton der yoUmaung des Oottesrnchs Wien 1882, p 93 ff ] 


n. MAN IN BELATION TO BEX AND BAGS 


§ 69 

1 The texuaX rdatvm of man and vaoman %9 origindUy ordained in Gen i 27 

(Dnk Kna The frequent assertion that, according to Genesis, man 

■was ongmally created androgynous, cannot be reconciled with the passage quoted, 
and has only arisen from a false view of the relation of chap i to chap u Besides, 
even chap u. teaches nothing about a man who was at once man and woman, 
and from whom man and woman as such derived their bemg But man was 
created first, and the woman by being taken from him , as also the passage is xm- 
derstoodm 1 Tun, u 18, 1 Cor xi. 8 f It agrees with thjs that the perfection of 
mankmd is also realized in a man, the Jeirrcpof 'AWp, and that the avam&atu^ vloi 
are not spouses, neither marry nor are given in matnage, but shall be laiyyeTioi, 
Matt xxu 80, Luke xx 86 But that man’s existence in two sexes as com- 
pared with his original smgleness is already (as has been maintamed even m mod- 
em times) the beginning of the fall, is contrary to the natural sense of Gen u. 
18 ff. 

2 According to this passage, marriage, that primitive form of human society 
from which all other forms of society arise, and for which man gives up the others 
(comp u. 24), did not spring from the blind sway of natural impulse, but from 
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divine institution Its original form is monogamy (comp Mott xix. 6) , and the 
fact that the bond of matrimony is represented as stronger than that moral rela- 
tion between parents and children, which is placed so high in the Old Testament, 
indicates that it forms not simply a bodily union ftnjt but also a spiritual 
oneness Monogamy appears still among the first patnarchs (Abraham, Nahor, 
Isaac), besides which, to be sure, the taking of concubmes is allowable (Gen xxu 
24, XXV 6), and even in certain circumstances occurs at the wish of the legihmate 
spouse herself (xvi 8, xxx 3, 9) As indicative of character, polygamy (Gen. 
IV. 19) IS traced to the Caimtes The lava — we here simply observe (comp § 102,) 
— does indeed tolerate polygamy, but does not sanction it, and, moreover, provides 
against the wrongs that easily spring from it , comp Ex. xxi 10, Deut xxi. 15 fh 
Bigamy, in the form in which Genesis represents it as forced on Jacob, namely, 
the Bimultaneous marriage with two sisters, was afterwards expressly forbidden 
in the law, Lev xvui 18 (comp, § 103, with note 8) In general, monogamy re- 
mained predominant among the people of Israel , in fact, the descnption of a 
wife in Prov xu 4, xix 14, xxxi 10 S , and in particular the prophetic represen- 
tation of the covenant between Jehovah and His people as marriage, clearly pw- 
suppose that monogamy is the rule (1) — The possession of children, by which t e 
house 18 built up (Gen. xvi 3, xxx 8, etc ), is looked on as a dittne ilessing 
Gen i 28 onwards From Jehovah ” Eve obtains her first son, iv l( 2 ),itJS 
God who in Seth gave her another seed instead of the murdered Abel, iv 25 , i^ 
is always God who makes a mother fruitful or unfrmtful, xxix 81, xxx, S, on 
who will be entreated for the fnut of the body, xxv 21, xxix 83 f , xxx > 
IJnfruitfulness is a heavy divine dispensation (xvi 2, compare 1 Sam i 6 )> > 
deed a dishonour to a woman, Gen xxx 23 , childlessness is looked upon as ^ 
greatest misfortune to a house Compare also such passages as Ps 
cxxvm 3 fL (where a fruitful wife and a group of happy and growing c ^ 

designated as the crown of earthly ]oy), etc To hmder fruitfulness is 
Gen xxxvui 9 f , as an abomination worthy of death There is in anmen 
no trace of the custom of killing and exposing children to ward off t e 
of family cares, which is so widely spread in heathenism (8) Thus t e n^^ 
forms of human society are sanctified from the beginiung by the rehgious po 
view under which they are placed (4) 26) 

3 All manhind is a connected race of Jrrothers (i^ Me cUfiaroe, of 

The differences between nations and orders of men do not rest on a 
physical origm, but upon the law of God, who made the nations to 
set them their boundaries (X)eut xxxii 8), and who reveals His reta u 
nances even m their natural character (Canaan, Moab, Ammon, etc ) 


(1) There is a moral element contamed in the fact that conjug , times 

is charactenzed as a knowing (the egression is certainly iw yj^tjon) — 

euphemistically of vicious human intermixture, but work of blind 

namely, that it is “ an act of personal freedom of will, and not ^ ^ 

natural impulse, and contains moral self-decision as its presupp 

Gen IV 1) Comp § 81. . , i, even after 

(2) That IB, the communion with God in which man ,,, jr f , but 

the fall IS testified to her by his birth Gen iv 1 . Luther trans- 

still the passage by no means speaks of the birth of the God-m ( 

lates it, I have the man, the Lord”} 
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(8) Compare Philo, Spec leg , ed Mang , u 318 This is also represented 
by heathen writers as something peculiar , see Tacitus, Hkt., v 6 

(4) In answer to those who compare, for example, the importance of the family 
in tne Old Testament, with the importance which the Indian religion lays on the 
possession of descendants because the condition of the dead ancestors depends 
on the offerings of their descendants, it is enough to point to Hegel’s review of 
"W. V. Humboldt’s essay, “ Ueber die unter dem Namen Bhagavad-Gita bekannte 
Episode des Mahabharata” (Hegel’s WerTce^ xvi p. 368 ff.). 


in THE CONSTITUENT PAETS OP MAN (1). 

§ 70 

Body, Soul, Spirit, 

Man, like all beings endowed with life, originated from two elements , — 
namely, from earthly material and from the Divme Spirit 

Gen. 11 7, comp Ps civ 29 f , cxlvi 4 As m general soul, onginates in 
the the flesh, by the umon of spirit with matter, so in particular the human 
soul arises in the human body by the breathmg of the divine breath (D'’n 
into the matenal frame of the human body But although the life-spnng of the 
from which the soul arises, is common to man and beast, loth do not ong- 
tnatefrom it in the same way The souls of a nim als anse, bke plants from the 
earth, as a consequence of the divine word of power, Gen. i 24 
^113) Thus the creatmg spint which entered in the beginning, i 2, into mat- 
ter, rules in them , their connection with the divine spring of life is through the 
medium of the common terrestrial creation. But the human soul does not 
spring from the earth , it is created by a special act of dimne inbreathing , see ii. 
7 m connection with i. 26 The human body was formed from the earth before 
the soul, in it, therefore, those powers operate which are inherent to matter 
apart from the soul (a proposition which is of great importance, as Dehtzsch 
rightly remarks) But the human body is still not an animated body , the 
powers existing in the matenal frame are not yet comprehended into a umty of 
hfe , the breath of hfe is commumcated to this frame directly from God, and so 
the hvmg man onginates According to the view of many, the specific differ- 
ence between the life of the human soul and that of animals is expressed by the 
use of the term mu 7 (2) This, however, cannot be established, for 

lu vii 22 (“All in whose nostnls was the breath of life died”), the exclusive 
reference of the expression to man (as merely another expression for *73 
jTer 21), coming between the general terms comprehending man and beast, 
which stand both before and after it, is not natural In Deut xx 16, Josh x 
40, n 11-14, nptf 3-^73 denotes only men , but in these passages the special ref- 
erence of the expression is made clear by the connection, — ^in the passage in Deu- 
teronomy by ver 18, and in the book of Joshua because from vui 2 onward the 
cattle are excepted from the D^n Otherwise one might as well prove from Josh 
^ 11, where C/p?n-S3 is used exclusively of man, that the human soul alone is 
called But it is correct that m the other places m the Old Testament in 

which riDC^j occurs it is never expressly used of the mere animal principle of life , 
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comp Isa xlii G, Prov xx. 27, Job xxxii 8, and Ps cl 6 (noE’in bD) Thus 
the euisiance of the human soul is the dimne spirit of life uniting itself v>ith matter; 
the spirit js not merely the cause by reason of "which the contained before- 
hand in the body becomes living, as Gen. u 7 has by some been understood (3). 
For in the as such, in the structure of dost, there is, according to the Old 
Testament, as yet no even latently. This is first m the 1^5, m the flesh , 
but the earthly materials do not become flesh until the nn has become united 
■with it, ■VI 17, Til 15, Job xii 10, xxxiv 14 f It is no proof against this (as 
has further been objected) that in some passages (Lev. xxi 11 , Num, vi 6), the 
dead body from which, according to Gen xxxv 18, the soul has departed, is 
called D!? before it crumbles to dust I beheve this expression is to be un- 
derstood as a euphemistic metonymy, just as we speak of a dead person without 
meaning to say that the personality lies in the body , or perhaps in this designa- 
tion of a dead person the impression is expressed which the corpse mahes imme- 
diately after death, as if the element of the soul had not yet entirely separated 
itself (thus Delitzsch) (4) But as the soul sprang from the spirit, the Hi’', an 
contains the substance of the spirit as the basis of its existence, the soul exists an 
lives also only hy the power of the nn , in order to live, the soul which is called into 
existence must remain in connection with the source of its hfe “ God’s spi^ 
made me” bl? nn), says Job, xxxiii 4, ” and the breath of the Almighty 

animates me” (’L'nJi with the imperfect; The first sentence ex- 

presses the way in which the human soul is called into being , the second, 
continumg condition of its subsistence By the withdrawing of the nn the sou 
becomes wearied and weak, till at last m death it becomes a shadoiv, and en efi 
the kingdom of the dead (comp § 78) , while by the G’"’ streaming m, it 
vital energy With this explanation the Old Testament usage m conneeboa 
the terms and nn becomes intelhgible In the soul, which sprang cm 
spirit, and exists continually through it, bes the indvDidudhly, the 
man his personality, his sdf his ego ; because man is not nn, but has it--be « _ 
Hence only can stand for egomet ipse, tu ipse, etc , not ni , 

etc (not so in Arabic) , hence ” soul” often stands for the whole 
XU 6, xvu 14, Ezek. xviu 4, etc When man is exhausted by illness, 
is corrupted -within him, Job xvii 1 (n^Sn ’nn), bo that the soul still con ^ 
vegetate wearily When a person in a swoon comes to himself again, it is 
epint returns to hun, 1 Sam xxx 12 (mn JErni) compared with Judg^ 

But when one dies, it is said the soul departs, Gen x'xxv 18 , his sou 

from hun, 1 Kings xix 4, Jonah iv 8 When a dead person becomes a i 

is is said the soul returns again, 1 Kings xvu 22 ^ 

whose sunken vital energy revived when he found his son again, nj-eserved 

was qmckened, Gen xlv 27 (B^ ’nni) On the contrary, of one who 

in life it 13 said, Bfpp rib'n, [the soul lives] Jer xxxvni brought up 

rescues one from the jaws of death, it is said, Ps xxx 4, “ Than as by 

my soul out of Sheol comp Ps xvi 10 (5) — Han perceives an 

virtue of the spirit which animates hun (Job xxxu 8 , Prov xx ) » 

it is said in 1 Kings x 6, when the Queen of Sheba’s comprehension ^ 

to a stand, that “ there was no spirit in her more” (D'"' ’ 
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perceivnig and thinking tvibjeet itself is the (comp § 71) The impulse to act 
proceeds from the Ex xxxv 21 , hence one who rules hims elf is a 'irn*l3 
Prov m 82 But the acting subject is not the nn, but the ; the $ovl is the 
subject which sms, Ezek. xvui. 4, etc. Love and attachment are of course a 
thmg of the soul, Gen xxxiv 8 ()E/ipj paini) and ver 8 » and so in 

Cant V. 6, the words of the beloved, HRif', cannot be explamed, “I was out 
of my senses” (as De Wette thmks), but the bnde feels as if her very personahty 
had gone forth from her to follow and seek her beloved In many cases, mdeed, 

and ni*l stand mdifierently, accordmg as the matter is looked upon — that is, 
to use Hofmann’s words {Schnftbewens, i p 296), according as “the personahty 
18 named after its special individual life, or after the hvmg power which forme 
the condition of its special character ” Thus it may be said on the one hand, 
“Why IB thy^nf so stubborn?” (^"^D ^0'^ 1 Kings xxi 6 , on the other 

hand, “ WTiy are thou so bowed down, O my soul^" ’nrj'lD^J^'riD), Ps xlii 
12 Of impatience it may be said, “The sovZ is short” (E^DiJ Hum 

ixn 4, and “shortness of the spi'nV‘‘ (nn iXp), Ex vi 9 , compare Job xxi 4 
Trouble of heart is “bitterness of the spirit" (01*1 0*10), Gen xxvi 86 , and of 
the soul (’©Bl *100), Job xxvii. 2, it is said ’>011 DpBOl, Gen xh 8, and 
nko n'jrj?!, ps VI 4. Compare with this in particular the climax m Isa xxvn 
9 (6) Prom all this it is clear that the Old Testament does not teach a tnchoUjfny 
of the human bemg in the sense of body, soul, and spirit, as being onginally three 
co-ordinate elements of man , rather the whqfo man is induded in the 1^| and 
(body and soul), which spring from the union of the OH vnth matter, Ps Ixxxiv 3, 
Isa X. 18 , comp Ps xvu 9 The OliyhriTW in part the substance of the soul in- 
dividualized in it, and in part, after the soul is established, the power and endow- 
ments which flow into it and can be withdrawn from it (7), (8) 

(1) Besides the books already quoted in § 67, cf Hofmann, Weissagung und Er- 
fiUung, 1. pp 17-26 , my Comrnentationes ad theologiam biblieam pertinentes, 1846, 
p 11 ff. , H. A. Hahn, Y T sententia de naiura hominis exposita, 1846 , several 
sections of BOttcher’s comprehensive but unfinished work, De inferis rebusgue post 
mortemfutuns, i , 1846 , in Herzog’s Eeal-EncyUop , the article “ Geist des Mensch- 
en,” by Auberlen [with additions in the 2d ed by CremerJ , and the article 
“Herz im bibh Sinn,” by myself, [with add in 2d ed by Delitzsch , also 
W’endt, Die Begnffe Meism und Oeist tm bibl Sprachgdyrauch, Gotha, 1878 ] 

(2) This 18 the view of several Rabbins, and of Beck and Hahn among 

modem writers There were even Rabbms who connected the word with 

“ V 

(3) Thus BSttcher and others , the former m a review of my Oommentaiiones, 
in the Jenaer Liter aturzeitung, 1846, No 254 f , p 1013 ff 

(4) Dehtzsch, System of Biblical Psychology, p 624 

(6) Ps XVI 10 “ Thou wilt not leave my soul to Bheol compare also § 78 

(6) Isa XXVI 9 “In my soul I long after Thee (in’iR 'E?flJ) , yea with my 
^int ('nn-t]N) in my inward parts I seek Thee (7|inE%) ” The second sentence 

hoes not say the same as the first, but, as shown by ']R, it ascends higher “ Tea 

ivith my spmt,” with the whole strength of my mward life ' 

. W all ages a few passages m the Old Testament have been supposed by some 
TO teach a pre-existence of the soul The mam passages adduced are Ps cxxxix 
u ^ ^ former passage, an aUreciated comparison is with- 

out doubt to be assumed “Wbenlwas formed in the depths of the earth” 
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stands for “ in such concealment, in a place as dark as the depths of the earth” 
(description of the mother’s womb) In Job i. 21, Naked came I forth finm 
my mother’s womb, and naked do I return thither,” is a kind of zeugma The 
correspondence is between the mother’s womb in the proper sense and the mother’s 
womb m the figurative sense, namely, the mother earth , for the condition before 
birth, and the condition in the grave and in the kingdom of the dead, correspond 
— On the other hand, in the book of Wisdom, viu. 20, there is undeniaoly a 
thought borrowed from Plato 

(8) [Accordmg to Wendt (p. 27) the view given in the text of the relation of 
spirit and soul rests upon an unauthorized assumption, viz , that the Old Testa- 
ment writers had one and the same psychological system But ■what is assumed 
18, Bunply the existence of a distinct conception, a consciousness of the bemg of the 
spint and the soul and of the relation of the two, and consequently a few psycho- 
logical intuitions This assumption is sustained by the hguendi pointed 
out in the text According to Wendt, both ideas cover the same ground, 
namely, the vital energies of the human spirit, but apprehended from different 
points of view Regarded from the rehgious point of view, as not earthly but divme, 
they are called spirit • from the anthropological, as presentmg the immaterial na- 
ture of man m opposition to his material bodily nature, they are called soul 
That under certain circumstances the words may cover the same ground is shown 
in the text But in general such is not the case. This is evident from the fact 
that in the Old Testament man himself is designated as soul, but not as 
What Wendt says in comparing “spmt” and “heart” (see especially p 81) 

“ spirit is the mental energy which, partly as disposition, partly as character, ud- 
presses its distinct form upon all individual utterances of feelmg, thought, 
will,” shows clearly enough that •“spmt” covers more groima than . 
The antithesis of the religious and anthropological mode of thought 
remote, and yet we could not, m expressing what belongs here, instwd ®P . 
say, soul The correctness of this antithesis is quite questionable The 
to defend it by appealmg to Job xu 10 is not exactly happy And bow 
antithesis be maintained m view of the fact that the soul m numberless pas^^ 
appears as the subject of religious feelmgs and acts (cf § 71) ? Comp 
Wendt the art of Cremer already mentioned, whose position, 
the prmciple of the soul, immanent in the life of the mdividual, but 
vme principle of life, identical with it,” agrees with the view presenteu 
text See also Prof. 0 M. Mead, The Boul Mere and Hereafter, 1879. !>•} 

§71. 

The Heart, and its Belatwn to the Soul, 

The soul of man has a double sphere of life first, it ts anima, that cn 
rests the life belonging to the senses, the soul of the flesh in jj 

limited sense As such it acts in the blood, and supplies bfe to the 
the blood , hence the proposition. Lev xvu 11, , „ 

of the flesh is in the blood” (1), indeed, itis said directly, “The blood is t 
Gen ix 4, Lev xvu 14, Deut xu 23 Still this does not mean that t 
the flesh does not act also in respiration and nounshment and 

meaning of is “that which breathes,” “the breath,” 
hence, as some passages speak of a streaming forth of the soul m the bloo \ ^ 

12, and elsewhere), so in others the breathing forth of the soul is spoken o , 

9, Job xxxi 89, etc But secondly, is not simply antma, not 
principle of life belonging to the senses, but it is at the same time of 

siibgect of dU the acts of knowing, feeling, and toilling, and especially t e so 
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those acta and states of man that refer to his commxmion with God— Dent iv 2&, 
VI 6, Isa 1x1 10, Ps XIX 8, xlu. 2 sq , and numberless other passages (2) 

In both its relations, as amma and ammvs, the soul centres %n the hea/rt^ hS or 22 X 
which often mterchanges with a'tp , which, however, designates m a wider sense 
the whole cavity of the breast, with the mtestines The heart, as the central 
organ of the circulation of the blood (3), forms the focus of the life of the body , 
whence, for example, the strengthemng of the body by nourishment is called 
snpportmg the heart, 3*2 Gen xviu. 6, Judges xix 6, Ps civ 16 , and, on 
the other hand, exhaustion of physical vital energy is designated as a drymg up 
or meltmg away of the heart, Ps cu 6, xxu. 16, and the bke But the heart 
is also the centre of all spvntudl functions Everything spiritual, whether belong- 
mg to the mtellectual, moral, or pathological sphere, is appropriated and 
asMimlated by man m the heart as a common meeting-place, and is agam set m 
circulation from the heart All vital motions of the soul proceed from the heart, 
and react upon it, so that the declaration, Prov iv 28, “Above all that thou 
hast to guard, keep thy heart , for from it are the issues of bfe,’’ is umversal In 
particular, the heart (the jWD Prov xx 27) is the place m which the 
process of self-consciousness goes on, — ^in which the soul is at home with itself, 
and IS conscious of all its doing and suffermg as its own (4) The heart, 
therefore, is also the organ of the conscience. Job xxvii 6 But m general, when 
a man turns his thoughts within, or appropnates anything, designs anything, 
18 busy with any plan or resolution, this happens in the heart (5) Hence ex- 
pressions such as 33^ Dp pT, Dent vm 6 , "O 3'E/n, laa xhv 19, etc , “IDK 
IsV-SK.—thiaevenof God,— Gen vim 21, '3*? DP, '33^23, D'fe?, 33'? 

’^*73 Ps lixui 7 , 3'?~'3'jPD, Prov xvu 1 But the heart is the organ not 
simply of those acts of consciousness which are purely inward, but also of the 
act of huming %n general, which is essentially an appropriation, so that 3^ has 
often exactly the meaning of intellect, insight , for example, 33^ mrx 

cordati, Job xxxiv 10 , 37~J''t5 = S39, Jer v 21, comp Prov xvu 16, 3'? 3n‘l, 

1 Kings V 9 (6), also of God, 3*2 rj3 T33, Job xxxvi. 6 
Now, because the heart is the central point of the person’s bfe, the work-place 
for the personal appropriation and assimilation of everything spiritual, the moral 
and religious condition of man bes in the heart Only what enters the heart 
possesses moral worth, and only what comes from the heart is a moral product 
A man’s whole life as an mdividual, as well as all his separate personal hcts, 
derive their character and moral significance from the quabty and contents 
of the heart, m virtue of the necessary connection which subsists between the 
centre and the periphery (7) Because of this, man is characterized by his heart 
inaUhis habitual and moral attributes We read m 1 Kings v 12, Prov x 8, 
etc , of a wise heart , in Ps b. 12, of a pure heart , m Gen xx 6 f , etc , of an 
honest and righteous heart , and so, on the other hand, in Ps ci 4, of a perverse 
heart , m Jer m. 17, etc , of a wicked and stubborn heart , andm Ezek xxxvui. 
2, etc , of a haughty heart (8) The doctnne of the 3b the devising of 
the heart, is set forth m Genesis viii. 21, in opposition to the superficial doctnne 
which makes man in a moral sense an mdifferent bemg, in whose choice 
it lies each moment to be either good or bad , and so this book represents 
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sin as a principle which has penetrated to the centre, and from thence cor- 
rupts the whole circuit of life (9) Accordingly the human heart is character- 
ized in Jer. xvii. 9 as “deceitful properly rugged, the opposite of tCQ 

above all things, and mortally diseased so that God alone (but He com 

pletely, Prov xv. 11) is able to fathom the depths of its perverseness , and hence 
the prayer in Ps cxxxix 28 f Hence all reodatim addresses itself to the htarl, 
even the revelation of law, Deut vi 6 , for it demands love to God from the 
whole hearty and, starting from this centre, also from the whole soul , compare ru 
18 The condition of insusceptibihty for what is divine is called the uncircumcised 
heart xxvn 41, Deut x 16, comp Ezek xhv 9 , and callousness m 

sm is a hardening, an obduracy of the heart — Ex. iv 21, and many other pas- 
sages (10) And because of this the work of revelation is directed to renewing 
man from the heart , and its aim, Deut xxx 6, is to circumcise the heart — to estab- 
lish God’s will within the heart, Jer xxxi 88 — ^Also on man’s side the process 
of salvation begms m the heart. Fatth^ in which man’s personal life m its deepest 
basis takes a new direction, belongs entirely to the sphere of the heart, and isde- 
senbed as a makmg fast (from the root-meaning of pp*?’?), a making strong O’ 

Ps xxviu 14, XXXI 26), a staying of the heart (compare especially Ps ciu. 7 
f ) on that foundation which is God, the 334 Himself, Ps lixui. 26 , compare 
the same view in the New Testament — for example, Rom x 9 f , Acts vui 37^.^^ 
On the contrary, frameg of mxnd and emotums are just as often predicated o ® 
as of the heart, according as they are understood as something whic 
braces the whole personality of man, or as a state rulmg his inmost heart, n 
Old Testament, gnef and care, fear and terror, joy and confidence, 
and contentment, are referred sometimes to the heart and sometimes 
compare the imion of the two expressions, Deut xxvui. 65, and also Prov » 
Eccles xi. 10, Jer. xv 16, 1 Sam. ii 1, Ps xxvui. 7, on the one hand, an 
xxm. 9 (where Luther translates by heart), Ps vi 4, xhi. 6 f., 

Ixu 2, cxxxi. 2, exvu 7, on the other In these points usage has estabhshe 
distinctions, so that, for example, as a rule, ‘I’lO and its derivatives are co 
with and ni?^ and its derivatives with 34, etc (11). However, 
not 3*2, 18 generally used if the acts spoken of are those m which the 
motion toward an oTjjtCt Jer iv 19 is instructive in this connection ( ' ^ ^ 

it is specially to be remarked that in the idea of character o 

obviously that which predominates and reaches farthest , and here the con 
of desire with the breath and with breathing must not be over oo e 
tainly the impulses by which man allows himself to be determined chen*hes» 

6, xxu 29), the controlling purpose which mles him, the views whic e Ezek 
the desire which he inwardly cherishes, are matters of the heart (co 
XI, 21, XX 16, xxiiii. 81 ; Deut xi 16 ; Job xxzi. 7, ix 27 , Ps ^ 
vi, 25) , but as soon as the tendency of the will extends to the « atircSii^ 
desire, E/pi generally comes in, and the stem MiH, together with its 
almost exclusively connected with E/pi, (18) Indeed, it is well known 
is sometimes placed for desire or inchnation itself ; compare in particu w, 
tL 7, 9, Prov xiii. 2 (14). 

(1) Compare the theory of sacnfice, § 127 
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(3) The Old Testament and the Homenc anthropology offer parallels of the 
highest interest, but here there is a remarkable difference between the two the 
Homeric impersonal, — simply the sensuous principle of life the spiritual 

elements have their seat in the (pptveq Compare Nagelsbach, HoTnenscTie Theol p 
880 ff ,and my Ctm-mentcttionea^ p Ilf 

(3) The pitcher at the fountain of blood, Eccles xu 6 See on this passage 
Deutzsch, fc , p 270 f 

(4) “In corde actiones animsB humanse ad ipsam redeunt,” says Hoos, Fun- 
dam ptychol ex a «cr , p 99, concisely and strikingly 

(5) Roos, Zc “Dum ipsa [amma] sibi alnjmd ostendit ac proponit^ ad cor 
suum loqm dicitur Dum suarum actionum sibi conscia est, et illarum mnocen- 
tiam vel turpitudinem ipsa sentit, id ad cor refertur Amma humana ut ipvx^ 
Buavia appetit, ut ispiritus scrutatur, etc 8ed quatenus cor Tiabet, ipsa novttj se ?ioc 
agere, et ideas r^exas hdbet ” 

(6) By this Ps cxix 83 is to be explained (differently by Hengstenberg), 
and similarly the passage 2 Kings v 26, which has been understood in so many 
different ways The TiX ^ often put vot)f for 3*2, Ex vii 28, Isa x 7, etc 
Compare, too, on the close connection of the two notions. Beck, Ohnstl Lehrvns- 
sensOiaft, n p 238 There are indeed exceptions The aoaZ, too, is put as the 
subject of insight, Prov mx 2, Ps cxxxix 14 , the thoughts that move man 
are called a speaking and meditating of the soul, Lam iii 20, 24, 1 Sam xx 
4 , men form imagmations in the soul, Esth iv. 18, and cherish plans there, Ps 
xuL 8, etc Still there are comparatively very few such passages (see Dehtzsch, 
Z.c , p 284) , and it would seem sometimea, as in the last-cited passage, that the 
mention of the soul is occasioned mainly by the paraUelism, which demands a 
second expression 

(7) The divine judgment being passed on man not according to what he ap- 
pears to be, but accordmg to what he is, is described as a looking on the heart, 1 
Sam XVI 7, Jer xx 12 , a knowing and trying the heart, 1 Kings viu 89 , Prov 

3 , Ps vii 10, xvn 3 , Jer xn 20 —Even of God it is said, Lam iin 88, 
“He does not afliict men 'I3*7P,” m order to express the difference between that 
which 18 rooted m His being and his appearance as apprehended by m an 

(8) In all such connections is not readily used The LXX are not so 
rigorous in this usage , comp BOttcher, De ti\feris, § 41 (but there are various read- 
ii^^ m some passages there quoted) The usage in the book of Wisdom is pecul- 
iar , It speaks of holy souls (vu 37), and on the contrary of KOK&rExyoc 

into which wisdom does not enter, and of evBimjc il’^xvc ^ etc ) This 
usage IS connected -with the writer’s peculiar theory of the differences of natural 
character in souls, indicated in viu. 19 

(9 and 10) See the doctrine of sun § 76 and § 76 

(11) The passage Prov xiv 10 is interestmg m this connection “The heart 
knoweth the sadness of its soul , in its joy also may no stranger mingle ” 

(12) According to Jer iv 19, the soul hears the tumult of war, and on this 
the heart is moved by sorrow and fear 

(18) 3'2 ni«J3 IS found only in Ps xxL 8 Compare, further, passages like Ps 
Ixxxiv 8, cxix 20, 81, Isa xxvn 8 f 

(14) By this, Isa v 14, Hab u 6, and ©SJ 30“), Prov xxvm 

26, are to be explained , the latter is different from 37 3177, Ps cn 6, which Ewald 
incorrectly translates “of greedy heart,” since, Ijke Prov xxi 4, it designates 

E uffed up, conceited security — ^In conclusion, the question would still remam to 
e taken into consideration, m what relation the heart, as the focus and centre of 
the spiritual bfe of the soul, stands to the heart as the centre of physical hfe But 
this question can be satisfactorily discussed only m connection with a comprehen- 
^e examination of the relation of the body and soul m general Here it can only 
M briefly remarked, that accordmg to Holy Writ there is not merely a parallelism 
wtween the body and soul, m virtue of which what is bodily stands simply as the 
*ymbol of spiritual occurrences, but as the soul which supports the personahty 
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18 ^ the same as that which rules in the blood and in the breath, so also in its 
higher functions the bodily organs have a real share Now, with the well-known 
experience that affections and passions affect the intestines, that the beating of 
the heart in particular is modified by all passionate excitement, no one will find 
simple tropes where the Psalmist says (Ps xxxix 4), “My heart was hot within 
me or Jer. xx 9, “It was in my heart like a burning fire comp iv 19, zxiu. 
9 But there are two remarkable points in bibhcal anthropology first, the spe- 
cific relation in which the Holy Scriptures place separate parts of the intestines to 
specific emotions (see what Delitzsch, l.c. 218 ff. says on the bibhcal meamng of 
D'pni, the hver, the kidneys), and secondly, the way in which the heart, and not 
the head and the brain, is referred to in connection with acts of knowmg and 
willing (the book of Daniel is the first to speak of “ the visions of the head”). 
It IS well known that the view of the entire ancient world agrees with the Bible 
in this As regards the Homenc doctrine (e g the meanmg of Kijp, KpaSlif), com- 
pare Nagelsbach’s Homer Theol 1st ed p 332 ff , 2d ed. p, 384 ff , remember 
also the Boman usage of words like cordatus, recordan^ vecors, excors, and others , 
compMe in particular Cicero, Hhiec i 9, 18, and also Plato, PTued. c 45, and the 
commentators on this passage, etc The spiritual significance of the heart canno^ 
as Delitzsch, I c , p 307 ff , nghtly mamtains — ^be simply referred to the fact that 
the heart is the centre of the circulation of the blood The way in which be- 
btzsch, p 801 f , has adduced the phenomena of somnambuhsm in illustration o 
the matter deserves notice ; but physiology has hitherto given almost no answe 
to the questions that here suggest themselves 


SECOND CHAPTEB, 

THE DOCTRINE OF MAN IN REFERENCE TO THE CONTRADI^B^ 
ELEMENTS WHICH ENTERED BY SIN INTO ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

I. THE PKDrnrVE state of man 
§72 

The constitution of man m his primitive state we learn in part from the 
ond chapter of Genesis, and in part by argmng backward from the 
casioned by sin Thus the following points are reached innocence an 
Ixlce intercourse with Qod, harmonious relation to nature, and, conditionally, exemp 
from death 

1. Man was created good, Gen i 31 — that is, conformed to the divine 
as the good in him is not yet developed into free self-determination, he ^ 
as yet know the good as good (compare in 6) This is the condition o > 
naivete and innocence (compare Deut i. 89) It is characterized in Q^- 
the circumstance that shame was not yet awakened Hence, in the fi 
conception of the original state as a created condition of sajnentia an 
contradicts the statement in Genesis , it would be much more in “ 

Old Testament to say, as Eccles vii 29 expresses it * ‘ God made man , A 
But in the second place, the view that the original state was only y, 

of actual sin, in the sense either of a state of pure indifference, or a 
which the evil was already latent so thatm the Fall the disposition w ic 
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existed in man only came forth, is equally irreconcilable with jQenesifl, The ac- 
count of the origin of ain in Gten. in is thoroughly opposed to all doctrines ac- 
cordmg to which the evil in man is to be looked on as a necmary factor in man s 
development (see § 78) 

3 In the primitive condition, man lives in undisturbed and peaceful union 
with nature and with God. The latter is made especially clear by the contrast 
m Gen. iii. 8 fL, in which it is imphed that the fear, which in man’s present 
condition predominates in his relation to the Divinity, is not the normal relation. 
The peaceful relation of man with nature is taught partly in the descnption of 
the hfe in Paradise in general, and partly in the contrast between the present re- 
lation of man to nature and his condition before sin, since man must now make 
nature of service to him by toihng and struggbng (in 17 ff , v 29), and since 
he exercises his dominion over the animals by deeds of violence and destruction 
of life, IX 2 f (a passage which stands in contrast to i 29 ) (1) Hence proph- 
ecy 'hea depicted the termination of this hostile relation in its descnption of the 
tune of salvation (in the well-known passages, Isa xi 6-8, Ixv 25) 

3 Lastly, in Gen. ii , immortahty is ascribed to man, but conditionally, in the 
sense of posse non mon This is demed by many Certainly the idea, that if man 
did not sm he should never die, does not necessanly he in the words, Gen u 17, 
“ In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt die ,” the words, taken by them- 
selves, might mean only a quick and early death But it is qmte clear from m 22 
that, according to the sense of the record, the possibility of reaching immortality 
was annexed to the life in Paradise, and that immortahty was destined for man 
so far as he should hve in unbroken communion with God And ui 19 (2) does 
not mean, as many expositors have maintained, that by nature man must die , the 
words only givo the reason why the end of man’s hfe, when once decreed, is 
brought about m the manner described as a dissolution of the body (8) 

(1) In Glen i 29 man is still restncted to vegetable nourishment The power 
to kill animals is not given him till chap ix 

(2) Gen lu. 23 “ That he may not take of the tree of hfe, and hve to eter- 
nity ” Yer 19 “ Till thou retumest agam to the earth, for out of it wast thou 

taken , dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” — Particulars on the last 
qnoted passage m § 77 

(8) It may be asked why the Old Testament refers so httle to the primitive 
state ? This question has been very well answered by Gustav Baur, in his treatise, 
“Die idttest und die gnechische Yorstellung vom Sundenfalle,” in the 
Btudien und Krxtihen^ 1848 He says, p 860 “Tlie lost Paradise lying in 
past 18 not further regarded by the rehgion of Israel, which forgets what is 
behmd, and reaches forward to what is before, pursuing the aim of a future and 
blessed commumon with God, which is placed before it , instead of idly moum- 
mg over the lost golden time, it rather strives, filled, purified and strengthened 
by the Spirit of God, to regain Paradise ” 
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1 . THE OBIOIN OP BIN. 

§ 73. 

77i^ Formal Principle of 

The way in which both the formal and the material principle of sin are 
be comprehended according to the Old Testament is embodied m the histoiy 
the Fall (Qen. id.) In this (entirely symbolical) account the foUcvring doctnn 
are taught ; 

1 Man can pass from the state of innocence into the possession of moral cha 
acter only hy an act of edfdetcrminatum. For this it is first necessary f* 
him to distinguish his will, in which till then the good was immediately place 
[or, in other words, which instmctively chose the good,] from the good itself, an 
so to obtain the conception of something not good (P*)] alO HPI, in 17) Senc 
the good is placed before him objectively, in the form of a command, u 16 ^ 
But the meaning of the story is not (as some modem theologians have understood 
it) that it was intended that man should transgress the law, because, as Bmn 
Bauer, for example (Die Rdigion dee A, T.Lp 28), has expressed it, theknowl 
edge of the good is possible only when the subject distinguishes itsdf from the go^ 
— ^that is, knows itself as sinfuL The meaning of the record is rather, that if thi 
will 18 objectively confronted by what is good, and it thereupon distinguishei 
itself from the good, still this does not involve a decision of the will agotmn 
the good. This is taught by the record when it does not represent the ° 
man as immediately reacting against the express command, but refers 
impulse to a decision against the command to the operation of an influence jrm 
vnthout, and represents the woman (in. 1-8) as at first still 

the obbgatory force of the divine command This also excludes, acco 
to the Old Testament, the supposition that man has a conscience 
far as he knows himself to be sinful (as has been maintamed from a 
lian standpoint) For (1) when the woman, in 2 f , remembers the ^ divme 
mand, and knows that she is bound by it, and thus acknowledges its o 
force, she has not yet smned, and yet she shows that she has a conscience ^ 
it follows that, according to the Old Testament, sin is not a 
decelopment of man, but a product of free choice , as is also the ^ j^yg 

though only, as we shall see, in a relative sense, Dent xxx 15 ^ 

to-day set before thee Me and what is good, death and what is eviL ^ 
position to this, such passages are cited from the later books as Job iv ^ 

4, Ps cm. 10, 14, which, when looked at by themselves, might favor 
position that sin is a necessary consequence of the fimteness of human 
but these passages are to be understood from the standpomt of the presen 
of man 

2 As has been said, the flrst incitement to transgress the comman 

wthovt The story apparently presupposes an ungocUg principle vmcn gtten* 
entered the world, but does not give any further account of it No u 
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tion IS paid to the ierpeniy and therefore it cannot be laid down as a doctrine of 
Mosaism that it was either iSoton or a tool of Satan’s, because, as we shall see 
hereafter, the doctrine of Satan does not appear in the Old Testament till much 
later, although it is probable that in the Azazel, Lev xvi 8 ff , a wicked demon 
is to be seen. On the other hand, Wisd. ii 28 f teaches that the seduction of the 
first man is the work of Satan , and this is also taken for granted in the New 
Testament (2). But the chief thing m connection with this pomt m Gen. lu. is, 
that the seduction does not at aU act by compuUum, on man, but is successful only 
when man voluntarily ceases to resist temptation Here there is an essential 
difference between the Old Testament account and the Zend doctnne accordmg to 
which sm IS physicaUy inserted m man (3) 

(1) Compare Nitzsch, System of Ohnstvtn Boeinne, § 98, note 

(2) It IB doubtful whether in John viu 44, the &v6pukokt6vo(, refers to this , for, 
companng 1 John lu. 12, 16, we are inclined to interpret the passage about the 
murderer as refemng to Cam’s fratricide But Rev xu 9, -v^ere the devil is 
called 6 dp&Kuv, 6 66t( 6 hpxaioq, refers to the Fall m Gen m. Compare, too, the- 
allusion m Rom. xvi. 20 to Gen. lu 16 

(8) In modem times there has been no lack of attempts to understand the 
matter phyeicaXVy, by making the tree of knowledge a pmsomus tree These are 
all additions to the Old Testament account 

§74 

The MateruH Pnnaple of Stn The Old Testament Names of Sin 

8. The foUowmg is the process of the ongm of sm First, doiAt is awakened 
whether what God has commanded is really good, and along with this the command 
Itself is exaggerated, Gen m. 1 (1) Distrust of God was first to be called up, 
as if He were an envious bemg who sought to keep man back m a lower stage , 
and then ver. 4 proceeds to a decided denial of God’s word. Only then, when 
selfishness, rebelling against God’s will and God’s word, has been awakened, does 
sensuous allurement, ver 6, exert its power In other words, the real pnnciple of 
sm 18 , according to the Old Testament, of the divine word, the selfish eleva- 

tion of sdf^m above the divine vnU, and the presumptuous trampling upon the 
limits set by divine command The senses appear as occupymg only a secondary 
place in the production of sm Thus Gen in. disproves the doctnne so often 
advanced, especially m the Rabbmical theology, that accordmg to the Old Tes- 
tament the real prmciple of evil bes m matter, m the body (2) It is a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Old Testament that evil is ongmally the denial of the divine 
''^l , that sin 18 Bin because man selfishly exalts himself above God and Hia will 
The Old Testament knows of no evil which is merely men’s wronging of each 
other, or a mere retardation of the development of human nature, simple weak- 
ness (8) — ^That the Old Testament sees the ground of all evil in the selfish trans- 
gression of bounds prescribed to man by God, & not to be explamed by thmkmg 
of God as an envious bemg, but because He is the Holy One, and holmess as such 
(as has been already shown) cannot bear anytbmg contradictory to it The God 
who rules over the world m resistless ommpotence, giving measure and aim to 
all things, has no ground for envy like the Oredc gods (4) It is preposterous to 
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tuke the words of G^en m 33, “ The man is become hko one of us,” as an ex- 
pression of divine envy, as has been done by some expositors (c^. P v. Boblen), 
it rather contains a mournful irony — m&n by the Pall has really reached what he 
vras to reach, but in a wrong way, and to his hurt. In one sense the serpent, in 
the words “entis sicut Deus,” told the truth, for man has reached mdependence 
over against God But still he was deceived and deluded, for it is only in- 
dependence m evil Instead of bemg raised to free commumon with God, he is 
free to go upon ungodly paths It is shown by the curse to which man is now 
subjected that the account does not in the least mean to speak of a/elix culpa, of 
an elevation of man by sm (5) — Whether there are allusions to the stoiy of the 
Fall m the other books of the Old Testament cannot be affirmed with entire 
certainty Most probably there is such an allusion in Hos vi 7, where the 
rendering, “they transgressed the covenant Adam,'''' certainly deserves to be 
preferred to the other renderings, — “after the manner of men,” or “hkemen of 
the mob,” or “like a covenant with a man” (6) In Job xxxi 33, too, the ex- 
planation, “If I had dissembled my transgressions hke Adam ” (referring to 
Adam’s excuses for himself), is more probable than the other view, “ after the 
manner of man ” On the contrary, Isa. xliu 37, “ thy first father sinned,” with- 
out doubt does not refer to Adam’s fall , rather to Abraham, but probably to 
Jacob, the proper ancestor of the people 

The Old Testament designations for sin are to be imderatood in conformity wi 
the account we have given of the pnnciple of sm (a) The most common 
expression is first in Gen iv 7, or shorter, , it comprehen s sins 

of weakness as well as sins of wickedness The physical meamng of _ 

miss the mark, Judg. xx 16 DNDn denotes missing, deviation, viz , from ^ ® ^ 
vine way and the goal prescnbed for man by the divine will , and 
with ^ means to go astray from God, to deviate, to sin against Him 
second expression, jlF, means properly eroolcedness, perversion, pravitas , 


hence m Ps xxxu 


6, 'HKtpn In the mouth of men of the world, Hos xu 9, the wor ^ ^ 

wrong m general (7) But smce, accordmg to Old Testament ggpp 

no wrong which is not sm, pjl is ihe perversion of the divine law, avofita , 

cially the guilt of sin, first in Gen xv 16, and so in many connections j , 

to take away guilt , plj D^n, to impute guilt , pF, to properly 

its mtensification, sin becomes an expression which probab y geem» 

breach with Qod, and hence apostasy, rebellion against Ood, for the s cm 

to be connected with pPB, rupit While nwcsn 37 may 

weakness, design and set purpose are always imphed m P - » 

be regarded as the chief passage (8) Still it often stands si e y m 

and riKDn, Ex xxxiv 7, Hum. xiv 18 (d) If the evil opposite of 

feature of the disposition and of the actions, it is The F, ^ sintrlc case 

p'TV Still this expression, hke p'Ty,,can be used m reference to 

The main notion in pJT] appears to be stormy excitement (connec e jj^sages bkc 

TJ1, etc., although the term is often explamed otherwise) ’ jg called 

Job liL 17, Isa. Ivii. 20, etc (e) Evil, as in itself empty and wor , 

IIK (also etc.). 
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(1) The passage Gen in 1 must necessanly be thus explained “Hath God 
said ye shall not eat of all the trees of the garden?” that is, of no tree whatever. 
^ IS separated from ^3, and belongs to the verb Comp ov Tof in the New Testa- 
ment 

(2) Compare, c g , Maimonides, More Neboch iii 8 — That Gen. vi 3, which has 
also been appealed to, proves nothing for this is shown in § 77 

(8) In reference to the relation of the doctrine of sm in the Old Testament on 
the one hand, and among the Indo-Germamc peoples on the other hand, Grau has 
nghtly found a cardinal point here He says, (Semiten und Indogcrmanen, p 94) 

“ Sm IS not merely a transgression of the bounds given in the nature and consti- 
tution of man , this is the purely earthly, philosophical notion reached by the Indo- 
German, whose thought does not go beyond the world But sm is essentially a 
transgression of the law of God, an injury to the absolutely Holy Ego From the 
former standpoint, when the limits which were passed are set up again, and the 
harm which was the consequence of the transgression is blotted out, the sm itself 
appears to be done away with If, on the other hand, sm is committed against 
God, it is not something simply finite, sometlung which the ■perpetrator can 
undo, but it 18 infinite guilt, because the injured person has an infinite value ” 
[That sm is enhanced by being committed against God is an important truth, but 
to call it infinite because God is infinite, as is sometimes done in systems of 
theology, is certainly illogical — D ] 

(4) The Greek gods can exercise envy, because they do not stand in the relation 
of absolute superiority to men The Hellemc doctrme of the origin of sm is 
expressed m the myth of Prometheus There, indeed, the envy of the gods is 
an important element In Mekone, men and gods gathered together in order to 
define their rights on both sides On this occasion Prometheus was able to entrap 
Zeus It IS a struggle between the gods and men, which is somethmg entirely 
different from the struggle known in the Old Testament Compare the above- 
cited treatise of Gustav Baur, p 347 

(5) On the connection of death and sin, see § 77 

(6) Ps Ixxxu 7 does not speak m favor of the second explanation of in 
Hos in. 7, because there the contrast is different The third explanation would 
be admissible only if non referred to men of higher station — to priests and 
prophets , but it refers to Judah and Israel Lastly, if accordmg to the fourth 
explanation 0 * 1^0 stood for CIK n’"i3D, the order of the words would be different 

(7) Hos XU 9 lljj “They find none rniqmty in me 

that were sm ” ' 

(8) Job xxxiv 87 'inKQn~b^~*|’P’, “ He adds to his sm rebeUion.” 

2 THE STATE OF SIM 

§ 75 

8in as an Inclination Transmission of Sin 

In consequence of the Fall, sm appears as a state m mankind — that is, as an »n- 
<dination which rules man, and as a common smful life which is transmitted partly 
m mankmd m general, and partly m an especial degree m particular races, and so 
subjects these to the curse of guilt and judgment 
1 After once appeanng by the free act of man, sm does not remam in this is- 
olation The second sm, that of self-excuse and palhation of the offence, follows 
^“tunediately on the first, the sm of disobedience, Gen ui 10 This is the tl’DI 
(deceit), Pb xxxu 2, which, when sm has once entered, prevents the realization 
of earnest opposition thereto As sm thus joins to am, it becomes a habitus, and 
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in thw way a definite feature of the heart, or, as it is termed, a imagination 

of the heart, an tnclinatton, which gives a perverted tendency to man’s will Thus 
it is said before the flood, Gen vi 5 . “ Every imagination of the thoughts of bis 
heart 18 only evil continually” ( D^'n-Sh pi 13*? D3p/I[1D IX.'-bh) ; and after it 
again, viu 21. “The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth” 

That this is not to be understood simply as a physical 
disposition, as is taught by the Rabbimcal theology (1), is shown by the more 
exact expression in vi 6 ^*7 D3^D *i;f2 (comp 1 Chron xxvui 9) Because 

this sinful inclination — this is the meaning of the vanously explained passage 
Gen viu. 21 — cleaves to man from his youth, the human race would he under a 
continual sentence of destruction if God gave severe justice its course The 
ground for spanng him is, according to the context of that passage, that man 
still seeks communion with God, as is shown by sacnfice —The natural striving 
of man against God’s law — the stiff-neckedness and hardness of heart so often 
spoken of in the Pentateuch — is based on this sinful incimation Therefore, 
when Israel promises to keep the divine law, the divine voice complains, Deut v 
28, 29 “ They have spoken right, but oh that they had a heart to fear me and 

keep all my commands ” 

2 That this sinful incbnation is hereditary is indirectly contained in the pas- 
sages cited, although it is not expressly said It is also to be noticed, that Jlosa- 
ism, although it derives the propagation of man’s race from God’s blessing, still 
regards all events and conditions which refer to birth and generation as requmng 
a punfymg expiation , compare the law, Lev zii and xv , in which the thought 
lies that all these conditions are connected with the disturbance of sin Hence 
Ps li, 7 expresses the idea of the law * “ Behold, I was bom in iniquity, an m 
sm did my mother conceive me ’ ’ Even if this passage spoke only of a I au 
of the ’parents, according to the explanation which is now more common, i 
would still follow, from the fact that the very origin of man is connected wit^i^ 
that even the newly born child is not free from sin ; as Job xiv. 4 expresses it, o 

can a clean thing come from an unclean ? not one,” — a thought which is ce m ^ 
connected with the passage in the Psalms. But there is nothing to prevent ) , 
in the passages in the Psalms being referred, as isdonebyHitzig, to thee 
itself as soon as conceived and bora , according to which, the 
rectly that evil is ingrown in man from the first moment of his ongm () 
transmission of sm takes place with special intensity in certain races, esp 
thcA hamefaUen under the divine curse This is imphed m the history o e 
ites, Gen iv ; of Ham, and especially Canaan, from ix 25 onward ; of 
Ammon, from xix 86 onward, etc , but it is especially expressed m the repe 
declaration that God visits the sms of the fathers on the third and fourt , 

tion. For this point the mam passages are Ex xx 5, xxxiv 7 , Num. xi ’ 

Deut V 9. These passages do not mean to say (as it has often been nusr 
sented) that God punishes the sms of the fathers on guiltless descendants, as 
Tersely He brmgs the blessing of pious fathers on the latest generations,^ 
though they walk in the path of sin. This is not contamed m Ex xx. 

Even if (with the Yulgate, — “m gcncrationem eorum, qui oderunt me, 

bel, and others) we refer the simply to and understand it as a rep 
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of tho genitive, — " visiting the iniquity of the fathers— of tho/<if^fl who hate me,” 
— ^itisnot B^dthat the sons arc innocent, nothing nt all is said concerning their 
character. But ^ docs not resume the genitive again after for then it would 
stand after WK From its position and pamllohsm with ver. 6, 'Wto'p 

must rather be referred to fathers and sons together. The presupposition certainly 
is, that as a rule a moral condition of life is introduced by the father of the race, 
which continues to operate ns a power in the family (4) Now, if the descend- 
ants continue in the sin of their ancestors, and fill up its measure (comp. Gen. xv. 
16), then, even if the divine forbearance should wait till the third and fourth 
generation, they meet the judgment incurred by the common sins of the race ; 
their sins and those of their fathers are punished at the same time upon them 
For this idea compare the particularly instructive passage Lev. xxvi 39 “ They 

pine away in the lands of your foes for their iniquity , and also for the iniquity of 
their fathers which is among them, do they pmo away ” The possibility of ab- 
rogating the curse lying on a race, os in the case of Levi (comp § 29 with note 
2), or at least that some should bo freed from it, is not hero denied (compare the 
case of the Korahites) According to this, Ex xx 6 f is not contradictory to 
Bent. XXIV. 16 (G) , a passage which, moreover, mamly refers to the administra- 
tion of penal justice by man (comp 2 Kings xiv 6) But if the prophets Jere- 
miah, XXII 29 f., and Ezekiel, chap xvui and xxini 17 f , use the doctrine of 
Deuteronomy in reference also to the divine j'ustico, they do not in so doing con- 
flict with the proposition in Ex xx 6 — which, indeed, is placed by Jeremiah 
himself, chap ttth 18, beside the other, ver 19 (comp Lam v 7 with in 89 
fi., where again both propositions are found) , the prophets simply protest 
against the perverse apphcation which the solf-nghteous people of their tune made 
of that ancient declaration to palbate their guilt (6) The passages on both sides 
proceed from different pomts of view If we proceed from the consideration 
of individuals, each one suffers for his own sin , but if we consider the species, 
the sin of each individual is the issue and continuance of the collective sm which 
had its origm in the sm of the fathers of the race 

(11 Compare Yitringa, Observatvmes Sacra, ui 8, p 618 

(2) The Talmud, indeed, speaks of children bom in hohness, but not the Old 
Testament The divine endowment of some men in the womb (Jer i. 6, etc ) is 
no argument agamst the umversal smfulness of man 

(8) Ex XX 5 “ Thou shalt not worship them (the idols), for I, Jehovah, thy 

God, am a jealous God, visitmg the imqmty of the fathers on the children to the 
third, and fourth generation, ” 

(4) Compare Hfivermck, Thcol des A T , 2d ed , edited by Schultz, p 118 • 
"It IB to be regarded as an exception when a godless father has a virtuous son. 
That ethical states follow a rule is presupposed in the law , this it regards, so to 
speak, as the normal course of things in the sphere of vnekedness ” 

(6) Dent xxiv 16 "The sons shall not be slam for their fathers’ sake , each 
one shall die for his own sin ” 

(6) The Jews m Jer xxxi 29 mterpreted it as meaning, as many Christian 
sommentators have done " The fathers ate sour grapes, and the chilaren’s teeth 
became blunt.” 
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§ 76. 

Antagonism of the Good and the Eml in Man Degrees of Sin. Possibility of a 

Eelatiise Righteousness. 

Along "mth all this, the power of sin is represented as a power which may and 
should be resisted by man in the exercise of his freedom. And thus from man’s 
own choice spnngthe vanous degrees of sin, which culminate in callousness, while, 
on the other hand, by submission to the word and will of the revealing God, a 
godly life in the midst of the sinful world is prescribed as possible, thus making a 
distinction between the righteous and the ungodly 

According to the Old Testament, the condition of man in consequence of the 
Fall IS not that of an absolute subjection to sm, which destroys the power of resist- 
ance, but it is an antagonism between man’s susceptibihty to the good [in other 
words, between his reason and conscience pleading in favor of what is right ^ ] 
and the power of sin The feehng of the contradiction now existing m man shows 
itself, Glen ui 7, in the awakening of shame, but iv 6 f is in this connection the 
mam passage It is to be explamed thus Jehovah said to Cain, “ Why art thou 
wroth, and why has thy countenance fallen ? Is it not so, if thou doest well, thy 
countenance is lifted up, but if thou doest not well, sm is before the door, as a er 
in wait (1) , his desire (sin’s) is towards thee , but thou shouldst rule over h^ 
Here are expressed the possibihty and the duty of resisting the sinful inchna on 
The whole law rests on this presupposition (compare especially Deut xxx 1 - h 
though, at the same tune (as we shall see presently), it is distmctly state 
the overcoming of the power of sm m man is not attamed But according as 
seek or do not seek to rule over sin, there arises a difference of relation to 
and a difference m the degree of sinfulness This difference of degree is 
means to be resolved mto the difference between the inner and outer, ^ ^ 
decisive pomt were the external relation of man to the law ; for, in Ex xx 
wicked desire [coveting] is forbidden no less than wicked deeds, and the aw 
tnands more than mere outward conformity to the divme will Though e 
and ceremomal ordmances must, in the nature of things, have m view 
outward offences, still, m reference to mdividual sinful actions, they 
between sms committed through error and negligence Ley iv 

compare Hum xxxv 22 ff ) and those committed with wicked intent p* ’ ’ ^ 
Hum XV. 80, etc ) But what the spirit of the Old Testament is in re 
the moral estimate of the whole man, is shown m sacred history y ^i 
amples Moses — although even he, the faithful servant of God, was 
punished for sin — did not sin like Pharaoh, in whom God’s 
an appearance of repentance only till he could take breath David, to o 
of whose fall corresponded a repentance just as deep, sinned di abort, 

Saul, who was sorry for his sm because it brought disaster upon him of 

the measure for the divine estimate of man lies in the upnghtness an p 
the attitude of the heart towards God (33*2 DD) The Old Testamen 
highest degree of sin ohduracy, or hardening of the heart (3? pin, Ex ^ 

2 Chron xxxvi 18 , Tann, na?, 1 Sanu vi. 6 , Ps xcv 8, Prov xxvu 
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for which we find also, to shut the heart, Isa xhv 18, to make fat, vi. 10 , 

comp Ps cxix 70, to make the heart like a diamond, Zech vii 12) This is the 
condition in which a man, by continually chenshmg sin, has [in a sense] lost the abil- 
ity to withstand It , and it is added, that God can glorify Himself on such a one 
only by punishment For it is God’s ordinance, that as the power to do good grows 
by its exercise, so also sin is punished by continued sinning , compare Ps Ixxxi 

12 f (2) This hardening IS both a and at the same time the 

ccf, so that the two expressions are interchangeable , compare on the one side Ex 
vii 3 np/pK iv 21 x 20 (nlnj and on the other side, viu 

15, 28 (liS-DK IS (comp 1 Sam vi. 6, Prov xxviu 

14 Sis' etc ) In the first case, hardening is the effect of the 

divine wrath In this way the difficult and often misinterpreted passage, (Isa 
Ixiv 4 (5), IS to be explamed It is not, “ Thou wast wroth because we smned,” 
but, ‘ * Thou wast wroth, and then we sinned , in those, t e in the ways of God, 
we smned from time immemorial, and shall we be saved ?” The passage refers 
to Ixui 17, “ Why dost Thou permit us to err from Thy ways, and hardenest our 
hearts not to fear Thee?” (3) But we must here note as essential, that the Old 
Testament (like the New) always speaks of hardening only m connection with a 
divme testimony in revelation — in reference to a divine revelation offered to the 
sinner, but rejected by him. This is applicable to Pluiraoh, who sees the miracles 
of Moses, which forced even the Egyptian Magi to feel, Ex viu 19, ” this is God s 
finger ” but,” it is continued, “Pharaoh’s heart was hardened (n;;']3-3'? pjjn*!) ’* 
The same thing is applicable to Israel m view of the divine guidance in the 
wilderness , and according to this also, that which is said of the Canaanttish trihss 
Josh XI 20 IS to be explained “ For it was of Jehovah to harden their heart to 
strive with Israel, that He might destroy them, and they might find no grace ” 
The Canaanitish tribes merited punishment on account of their idolatrous abomi- 
nations , and now that this judgment was executed upon them in the form of, 
extermination, it was effected by themselves in virtue of a dmne ordinance 
throngh their hardening themselves to do battle vnth Israel, for whom God 
manifestly fought. In such passages the pomt is not (as understood by Calvin and 
the Calvimsts) a dark and hidden decree of reprobation, but a divine decree of 
judgment, well-grounded and perfectly manifest (4) — The course of this hardemng 
IS described m Isa vi 10 , mcapabibty to hear the divme word and to see God’s 
ways (F?^ connects itself with dulness of heart 

and this agam reacts on the heart so that its msusceptibihty becomes incurable 
On the other hand, in the midst of the smful world, a nghteoumess (Dpi?) 
18 attamed by cheerful resignation to the divme will, and by the loyalty with 
which a man accepts the witness of God, given to him in accordance with the then 
stage of revelation , and thus the difference between the relatively righteous and 
unnghteouB goes through all the different penods of revelation. Enoch walked 
With God, Gen. v 22 , Noah is regarded as righteous m the general corrup- 
tion, vu 1 , Abraham beheved the promise, and it was counted to bim for right- 
eousness, XV 6 (6) But the Old Testament knows nothmg of dbsolutdy righteous 
persons (in the canomcal books) “There is no one who hath not smned,” 1 
Kings vm 46 , “ Before Thee no hvmg man is nghteous,” Ps cxliii 2 , comparo 
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Isa xliu. 27, Prov xx 9, Eccles vii 20 (6) The Mosaic law attests this by except- 
ing none from the need of atonement (7) 


a imbstM^we^*^ 7, is [indeed] not masculine, but yj*! [here] stands as 

(2) Ps Ixxxi 12 f “My people did not hearken to my voice, and Israel would 

^ them up (^nnS^I) to their hardness of heart, 
that they might walk in their own counsels ” 

^ beginning of the verse still depends on Kl*7, Ixiii. 

yald giVM the meamng of most correctly, referrmg back 

ixiu 17 The longer God’s wrath, i e calamity, lasts, the more rankly 
does sin grow and spread ” Dehtzsch explains . “ and we stood as smners ” — DHS 
does not mean, as Ewald says, “ upon them (the Israelites) contmually,” but 
“ ’ refers, as Maurer and Stier have correctly explamedit, to thewaw of Qod 
before named — is best understood as a question 

4 . ^ essay, p 349, cited in § 72, note 8, remarks, m reference 

TO tins Old Testament doctrine of the nardewmg of the heart, that “if in the Old 
TestMent the divine government appears in the hardening of the heart m a way 
which seems to limit the free acts of men, this was because the idea which the 
Israeutes had of God and the creation, from which human freedom necessanly 
TOllovre, was not yet worked out m all directions with perfect clearness, nor 
brought into umson with the experiences of human hfe ” This is decidedly in- 
correct The remark would refer equally to the New Testament, which contains 
we very same doctrine Human freedom has hmits in reference to sin , the New 

df ® bondage to sin, and we cannot on this pomt speak of 
the Old Testament standpomt as narrow 

(5) Compare further on the doctrine of the righteousness of the law and of faith 

(6) Isa xhiL 27 “ Thv first father has smnp.d. and thv intercessors were faith- 
less to me ” — Prov 

from my sin?” — Eccles vu 20 
good and sinneth not ” 


Thy first father has sinned, 

XX 9 “ Who can say, I have Kept my neart ciean, x oui 

“There is none nghteous on earth, who doeth 


and thy intercessors were faith- 
kept my heart clean, I am clean 


^ The apocryphal Prayer of Maiimseh says in the notonous passage, ver 8 
Because Thou art a God of the nghteous, Thou hast not appomted repentanM w 
the nghteous Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who did not sm against Thee “ The 
passage is in direct opposition to Isa. xliu 27, and it was perhaps on this bc- 
count that even the Romish Church did not accept this prayer as a part of the 
Canon 


in ON DEATH AND THE STATE AFTEB DEATH (1). 

§ 77. 

The Oonnectaon hetween 8in and Death 

The consequence of sin IS death The proof of this lies m the fact that, as has been 
shown in § 72, posse Twn man was attached to the life m Paradise But the connec- 
tion between sin and death is posittvely expressed m Gen u 17. “In the ay 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt die ” The difBculty ansing from these words from 
the fact that death did not really follow immediately after the FaU is not (as some 
propose) to be set aside by saying that dV (day) denotes a longer time , to 
eating and dymg are, on the contrary, placed in immediate connection by 
etc (for this expression [“in the day”] compare the quite similar passa^ 
1 Rings ii 87) Neither is it to be set aside by supposmg (with BSttcher, Knolw> 
and others) that the threat in Gen. ri. 17 was not meant in the view of the narra 
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§ 77 .] 

to be Benous (S) , for, saying nothing of the fact that the Old Testament never 
malces God play vrith His words, death clearly appears, in 19, as the puiush> 
ment designed For the words [until thou return], etc , must not be 

understood of the term up to tnhtch the punishment which hung over man should 
contmue — for in that case the reason which follows would be utterly superfluous — 
but the words tell in what way the punishment is to take place, and how it is 
to be executed The issue of the punishment is at once placed foremost in the 
threat, n 17, as is generally the case in prophetical announcements In reality, 
man entered on the path of death immediately on the commission of sm (8) — The 
puni^ment of death is connected loith disobedience, not with the effect of the fruit of the 
tree, as many expositors infer from the contrast m lu 22 The tree does not bear 
the name of the tree of death in contrast to the tree of life, but it is called the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil The partaking of the fruit had death as 
its consequence solely because a decision of the will was involved in it The inti- 
mate connection of sin and death is clear from vi 3, though this passage prima- 
rily treats only of the shortening of the length of life through sm This difficult 
passage is thus to be explained (Jehovah declares) “ My spirit shall not always 
strive With man , in his emng he is flesh , bis days shall be a hundred and twenty 
years” (4) It is not necessary to assume that (flesh) stands here m the ethical 
sense of the New Testament (5) The v ord is rather to be taken in its or- 
dinary Old Testament meanmg , compare Isa xl 6, Ps Ixxvii 89, etc “ m his 
emng he is flesh” — mortal, fleeting According to this passage, the dmne spirit 
of life which supports man is enfeebled by sin, and thus man’s vital strength is 
destroyed , while, as Isaiah (Ixiii 10) expresses himself, the Spirit of God is grieved 
by sm , it IS also repressed as the physical principle of bfe, and thus man is sub- 
ject to mortality The passages Num xvi 29, xxvii 8, which are brought to 
bear on the proposition that death is the penalty of sm, admit of a different 
interpretation Still in the first passage — “If these (Korah and his company) 
die hke aU men, “IpS" D’lSn'Sj mjlOl,” — the last words are certainly not 

to be explained, with Keil,” and the (protective) care extended to all men is ex- 
erted for them ,” and scarcely either with BSttcher, ‘ ‘ and a punishment of all the 
world ” — ^that is, a usual punishment of death is decreed against them, such as 
commonly falls on criminals — The sense probably is, if they die m the common 
■way , and thus the common lot of death is called a penal visitation, which comes 
on all men (0) In reference to the second passage (where Zelophehad’s daugh- 
ters are introduced as speakmg), the sense may be “ Our father was not among 
the company of Korah, so as to die because of his sm f if so, iKtan refers to the 
sm of that conspiracy, and the passage is not relevant here But even if we 
render “ he was not m that company, but he died in his sm,” it is very question- 
able whether iKOn should here be referred to the common smfulness of man, and 
not to the general sin of the nation, which brought about the death of that whole 
generation m the wilderness Lastly, we have to notice the passage in the Psalm 
of Moses, xc 7-10 “ For we are consumed m Thine anger, and by Thy wrath are 
we troubled Thou settest ourimqmties before Thee, our secret faults m the light 
of Thy countenance , for all our days pass away m Thme anger,” etc This 
passage does not primarily speak of death m general, but only of early death — 
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the brevity and transientness of life as the punishment of sin But still this pas- 
sage does show how the Old Testament connected death with sm , and this serves, 
at the same time, to explain why the law, Num xix (compare also v 3 f ), de- 
mands a purifying propitiojtion for everything which comes into contact with a 
corpse, although at the same time bunal is considered so high a duty of affection 
In many passages indeed mortality and frailty are predicated of human nature 
generally without bemg placed in connection with sm — as when man (Gen xviu 
37) IS called dust and ashes , when, m Ps Ixxxix 48 f , it is said “Remember, 
Lord, how short my hfe is , to what nothingness Thou hast created all sons of 
men compare further cm 14 ff , and other passages But this does not mean 
that death originally belonged to man’s nature These expressions are simply ut- 
terances of the experience of the present fraiUy of man , which experience, mdeed, 
IS so predominant in the Old Testament view of man, that thef meanmg tobesid, 
or diseased attaches to the verbal stem which properly means to be man [a 
very questionable etymology — D ] 


(1) Compare my GommentaUanes and my article “ inTur 

A T von derselben,’’ m Herzog’s -BcnZ-jEincyJZop xxn p 409 ff — 
of Old Testament theology on which the hterature is so nch as on gg 

question Various views existed on the subject, even in the older Judaism 
Himpel, Bie Unsterhlich'keitslehre des A T , 1867 (Ehinger Progr ), p 3 i , 
the Church Fathers disputed with the heretics — see my CommmtaiKmes, P . , 
The discussion was renewed by the Socmians and Deists — see the same, p < 
and Himpel, Z c p 6 ff , 
more modem theologians 


where reference is also made to the vanous 

The literature of the subject up to the year . 


noted in Bdttcher’s learned 


raed work, Be Infens, etc —Besides the 
Bottcher and Himpel, we here mention Mau, Vom Tode, dem Bolde dfr ^ 

~ ■ Hahn, Be spe imnwrtalitatw ^ ' 


der Auferstehung 
gradatim excuUa, 


Ohnsti, 1841 , H A 
1846 , Fr Beck, “Zur WSrdigung der 


alttest VorstelluDgen 

graaaiim excuixa, i.o'to , xr jjtjuii., z^ui »» 

von der Unsterbhchkeit,’’ in Baur’s and Zeller’s Theol is&i. P^ ^^g 

ff , H Schultz, V T de hominu immortaliUiU smt , I 860 , wi^ wumn 
compared the relevant sections in the same author s work, i/w r bibhcal 

chnstl Lehre von der Unsterhlichlceit, 1861 — ^The more moftement doc- 

anthropology and eschatology enter, also, more or less on t^ , m 

tnne of the state after death , especially Delitzsch, Bibl Psycholog , 





threatens them. with more than he really means ” tip rtecx. 

(8) The passage Gen u 17 was well expounded by canSmt, quo 

1 31 “ Quamvis annos multos postea vixennt, illo ” JSe compart 

mortis legem, qua in senium veterascerent, uccepernnt etc , P 

also my Commentationes, p 21, and Henn Schultz, Bie ^ animals’ skms, 

121 ff — It is indicated by the incident of clothes made from an ^j^g 

mentioned in Gen in 21, that man at once was given to see, 


beasts, what death is 


leatn is . i-vp case, takes 

(4) Gen VI 8 —In H^n a change of number, as is often tn ^ 

yxj illiPCaUSe also” = 

place 

Apart from 
a combination ol pa 

which the “ also’’ would be quite unnecessary T'ne 
stood as the infinitive of to wander, to go astray an in 
is found from some intransitive roots "PP, 
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(5) So Keil “Inhisemng he has shown himself to be flesh — that is, as in- 
capacitated by his own act for being governed by God’s Spirit ” 

(6) Jul MflUer, too, thus explains the passage {The Doctrine of Sin, u 6th 
ed p 404) 


§ 78 

The Doctrine of Mosaiam on the Condition after Death 

Death takes place when the divine spint of life which sustains man is withdrawn 
by God, Ps civ 29, by which means man expires (this is meant by PjJ, see Gen 
vii 21 with 22), upon which the body returns to the dust from whence it is taken 
see also passages like Job sxxiv 14 f , Eccles xii 7 compared with viii 8 It 
might appear from these passages that the human heing as a whole is annihilated in 
death, which has been represented as Old Testament doctrine by not a few (even 
by H A Hahn) (1) Indeed, from the standpoint of mere reason, as shown in 
Eccles 111 , 18-21, there exists no certainty whether man is different from the 
animals in death. But it is clear, from the whole connection of Old Testament doc- 
trine (2), that as the origin so also the famil destiny of man’s soul is different from 
that of the soul of an animal (with which it seems to be identified in Ps civ 29;, 
and that, when the sustaining spirit of life is withdrawn, although the band by 
which the 2^33 [soul] is bound to the body is loosed, the soul itself, and man, so far 
as his personaUty lies in the soul, continues to exist , yet, since all vital energies 
depend on the infusion of the nn [spirit], he exists only as a weak shadow, which 
wanders into the kingdom of the dead (S’lKC?) The word souls, it is true, is never 
used in the Old Testament of the inhabitants of the kingdom of the dead , nor do 
we find the expression spirits, for Job iv 16 is not a case in point (3) But that 
it 13 the 2/S3 'which wanders into the kingdom of the dead is clear from passages 
like Ps XVI 10, XXX 4, Ixxxvi 18, Ixxxix 49, xciv 17, Prov xxiii 14, and Ps 
xhx 20, if there (which is, indeed, disputed by some) R'isn is in the third person, 
and leraj IS to be supplied as the 8 ub 3 ect from the preceding verse (4) So also it 
18 the which returns agam to the body of the dead child on being restored to life, 

1 Kmgs xvu 21 f (4) The narratives of resurrection from the dead (1 Kings xvii 
21 f , 2 Kings IV 84 f ) may be adduced aspro'ving that a cZoser connection between 
the body just quitted and the soul still subsists immediately after death (apart from 
■what has been remarked on the application of 2?S3 to denote a corpse, § 70) (6) Per- 
haps, too, this idea may be found in the difficult passage Job xiv 22, which certain- 
ly, accordmg to the context, refers to the state of one dead, not of one about to die, 
and then speaks of the dull pam experienced after separation by the soul and 
the body Dehtzsch understands this to mean, “ that the process of the corrup- 
tion of the body casts painful reflections into the departed soul ,” but the passage 
uan be also understood (and perhaps more correctly) to speak of the pain which 
the body and soul separately feel, as in Isa Ixvi 24 sensation in corpses is pre- 
supposed On tbe contrary, there is no trace in the Old Testament of the Egyptian 
notion that a continual connection subsists between the soul and body, in virtue 
of which the preservation of the body secures the continuance of the soul, although 
Tacitus, Exst v 6, ascribes this Egyptian conception to the Jews , and there is 
just as httle trace of the heathen idea that the soul of the departed one cannot find 
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rest before tbe bunal of its dead body Isa xir 16 ff speaks expressly against 
the latter view (6). 

The iplace into which man migrates, the IjiiD D'5, Job xxx 23, is called 

Sheol seldom written defectively). The word, which is to be regarded as 

feminine, may, with Winer, Hengstenberg, and others, be derived from 
poscere [to ask], so that tbe kmgdom of the dead would be characterized as that 
which 18 insatiable in its demands Passages like Prov. i 12, xxvu 20, xii 16, 
Isa V. 14, Hab u. 6, m which the insatiable appetite of Sheol is spoken of, are 
favorable to this derivation , only it is improbable that the word, which without 
doubt IS very old, should really have only the character of a poetical epithet The 
■word is traced by most modem writers to the stem to be hollow (as in 
German, EohXe^ a cavern, is connected with HdUe, hell), a softening of the V into ^ 
being assumed , or they go back to the root which hes at the 

basis of the stem and hence ravme, abyss, is regarded as the original 

meaning of the word (7) — Tbe separate features of the descriptions of the kingdom 
of the dead cannot he all taken very literally, owing to the poetical character of 
most of the passages ; still the following etsenUalfeatwres of the conc^twn of Shto 
are distinctly presented — ^The kmgdom of the dead ^ contrast with the upper 
spheres of bght and life, Prov xv. 24, Ezek xxvi 20, etc ) is mpposed to be m 
the depths , compare hTum. xvi, 80, and expressions hke D'DnJ? mm 

22, Ps Ixxxvi 18, the depths of the earth , Ps bcui 10, comp Ixxxviu. 7, the 
land beneath , Ezek. xxvn 20, xxxl 14, xxxii 18, deeper even than the » 
and their mhabitants. It agrees with this, that it is a region of thickest dar ^ 
where, as Job x 22 says, the light is as midnight The dead are there ^t ere 
in tribes , and hence the oft-recurring term m the Pentateuch, “ to go (H 3) or 
gathered (*]PK;) to his fathers or to his people 

8 f , XXXV . 29, xlix 88, Hum xx, 24 ff , etc , compare, too, the 
Sheol in Ezek. xxxii, 17 — 82) These terms cannot possibly be 

grave (8) The kingdom of the dead and the graw are, on the cantra^t I 

dtstvngmehed For example, when Jacob says, in Gen ixxvii 85, “luso ^ 
shall go down to my son,” he cannot expect to be umted with osep 

the grave, since he believes that he was tom by beasts It is true that 
taken from the grave are transferred to the kingdom of the dead, ^ ^ ^desdi 
11, where it is said to the conqueror who has sunk into the realm o ^ 

“ Corruption is spread under thee, and the -woTroB cover thee m ee , i^ 
xxxii. 22 S , the expression gravM is used of the place of the dead. u ^ 
passages there can be no doubt of the distinction between the grave an 
for in Isa xiv. 18 ff, it is said, that while the king of Babylon descen s ^ 

hiB corpse was to be cast away unburied , and the two poetical (phe 

common place of rest for the various nations of the earth and their 
expression, pit, is also used in several passages for the kingdom o 

As follows from the foregoing, the condilian of men in the realm ^ 

represented as the privatwn of dd that helongs to life in the ftiU tente, prov 

realm of death is called simply {n^K, that is, fall, destruction (Job xxvi , 

XV. 11, xxvjL 30) , also 'j'Tl), cessation (Tsa. xxxvui. 11) "Without strengtn, 
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and like men in slumber, the dead rest in silence (HOn), Ps. xciv. 17, cxv. 17. Sheol 
is the land of forgetfulness, Ps Ixsxtui 18 (Tl’W a term to be taken actively). 
“ The hving know that they shall die, but the dead know not anything, and have 
no more a reward, for the memory of them is forgotten. Their love, their hatred, 
their envy are long smce perished, neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in anything that is done under the sun. — ^There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest,” Eccles ix. 6, 6, 10 
Here, therefore, no praise of God and no contemplation of divine thmgs is possible, 
Ps VI. 6, cxv 17, Ixxxvui. 12, etc (10) With all this, however, their conseumt- 
ness IS not destroyed^ but is capable of being aroused from its slumber ; their 
personal identity continues (compare such passages as Isa xiv 10, Ezek. xxxii. 
21, 1 Sam xxvui, 15 ff ) It is probable that the designation of the dwellers m 
the kingdom of the dead as D'ND") refers to this — a designation which occurs only 
mthe wntmgs which are later than the Pentateuch (Isa nv. 9, xxvi 14 , Job xxvi, 

S , Ps Ixxxnu 11 , Prov u 18, xxi, 16) The term is probably connected with 
languid (as with '^?)), and means accordmgly the langmd, enervated 
(compare D'*2n, Isa xiv 10 , Ps Ixxxvm. 6) In the Pentateuch, on the 

contrary, D'RS') has a quite difEerent meaning, denoting in several passages a giant 
people of antiquity Still, in this meaning the word can be traced to the same 
stem, if we suppose the prinutive sense of ri3*i to be fo stretch, which gives for 
the dead the meaning, “ stretched out” (in langxmem proyecti), and for the giants 
the meaning extended, in the sense of proeen (11) — ^It is not possible to ascend or 
return from the realm of the dead. Job vu. 9, nv 12 No attempt is made to 
reconcile this with the return to life, 1 Kings xvu 21 f , 2 Kings iv 84 f , the 
question may bo solved in the way given above The Old Testament relates only 
one example of the appearing of a dead person — ^viz of Samuel, 1 Bam. xxviu. 
(12) The popular superstition m respect to conjuring the dead, 

3'ik 18 strictly prohibited. Lev xix 81, xx 0 , Deut xvui. 11 The term 
properly denotes not the conjuror himself, but the spirit which is conjured by 
him, and is supposed to speak in him This is shown by the expressions in Lev 
^ 27 (where the necromancer is designated as hiK Dn3 iTjn' 'P iK E^K), 1 
Sam. XXVIU 7 (where the witch of Endor is called D7J^2), and in ver 8 of the 
same chapter (where necromancy is called divination through the Obh, PlRS O0j3) , 
compare, too, Isa xxix 4 The term 3’iR is hardly to be explained = reoenant, re~ 
turning (from a stem , in Arabic, aba), but it is probably the same word with 
the noun PlK, which signifies a leather l>ottle (properly, something blovra 
'^P) The translation of the LXX, who always render the word by kyyaarplfivOo;, 
ventnloquist, also points to this view Then, by means of a metonymy, the plural 
leather bottles, is used to indicate the necromancers themselves (1 Sam. 
xxvui 3) The absurdity of necromancy is pointed out in Isa vui 19 (18) , in 
opposition to this the people are directed to the law and to the word of revelation, 
Ver 20 compared with Deut xviu 16 (14) 

fl) Compare, also, Ps cxlvn 4 — To this are to be added expressions such as 
® xxxix 14 ‘‘ Look away from me, that I may recover before I go hence and 
^ no more ,” Job vu 21 “ Now will I lay myself in the dust , Thou seekest 

e, and I am no more ” Job xiv 10 “ A man dies, and where is he ? ” 
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(2) In the conception of a realm of death which goes through the whole Old 
Testament, and which, as wiU be shown, is definitely distinguished from the 
grave, as well as in what is narrated of resurrections from the dead (1 Kings xtu, 
21 , 2 Ehngs iv 84), and what is prophesied about the future nsmg of the dead, 
some contmued existence of man after death is undoubtedly presupposed The 
same book of Ecclesiastes which, xu. 7, teaches that the spint returns to God who 
gave it, speaks, ix 10, also of Sheol, “to which thou goest ’’ That Job vn 8, 
XIV 10, speak only of man’s disappearance from the earthly scene, and do not 
mean that he has entirely ceased to be, is shown in both chapters by the reference 
to so]Ourmng in the kingdom of the dead. For the explanation of the term m 
Ps xxxix 14, compare Ps xxxvii 86 We may say indeed that man’s existence 
after death is treated in the Old Testament so much as a matter of course, that 
the reality of it is never the subject of doubt It is not even true of the book of 
Job that “ a wavenng between the traditional representations of a kingdom of 
the dead, and the consideration of the dead simply as bemgs which no more 

15 found here (see F Beck, Z c p 475) The doubts with which the 

spirit wrestled referred only to the Tunn of existence after death , but the 
t^ struggle became because the mind could not free itself from the idea o 
Sheol, the less are we entitled to see in this idea only something outwardly denve 
from the popular belief x. 

(8) On Job iv 15, see note 12 — The book of Wisdom, ui 1, is the 
speak of souls of the dead , then the New Testament, Rev vi 9 , also ffvri'/'a <h 
1 Pet lii 19, Heb xu. 23 , _ 

(4) On the other hand, indeed, the death of the soul is spoken of m Num / 
10, Job xxxvi 14, which is to be explained by the well-known usage by 

etc , takes the place of the personal pronoun (comp § 70) 

(5) So Himpel, Z c , p 32 , comp also Dehtzsch, Biblical Psychology, p 

(6) Tacitus wntes, I c , oi the Jews “Corpora condere, quam 
jEgyptio , eademque cura et de infernis persuasio ” — "For the rest, comp 

Commentalimes, p 28, and Himpel, Z c p. 81 /■irr91D 

(7) See Hupfeld in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlanaes, ii I / 

462, and in his Commentary on the Psahns, Ps vu 6, note moTif-ioned 

(8) Not only because the bunal of the fcorpse is often especially 
along with it (comp Gen xxv 9, xxxv 29 1 18, etc ), but chiefly ^ 
formula, and also the cognate one, “to go to one’s fathers 

16 , 1 Kings 11 . 10, XVI 28, etc), are used in speaking of and 

united with their fathers in the grave, as Abraham, Aaron, iloses, 

others See a complete bet of the passages belonging to this subject m 

§112 2 , n Also the 

(9) Thus “113 appears in Isa xiv 14, Ezek xxxu 38, Ps Ixxxnu ^ ’ v ^xvi. 
phrase 1^3 ni; (Ps xxvui 1, xxx 4, Prov i 12, Isa xxxvui 18 , 

20), which in itself might refer to the grave, is probably as a rule to 

to Sheol (see BOttcher, Z c , § 165) ^incb is 

(10) Though God’s omnipotence reaches down to the world bene , 

present to Bhm at all times unconcealed (Job xxvi 6 , Prov xv ii » there 

8), still there is no experience of communion with God to thos 

(Ps Ixxxviii, 6) , xi,pre is no 

(11) See Ewald, Eutory of Israel, i p 227 f — On the designates 

probability in Bdttcher’s view 0 c , § 198 ft ), that the word jnnm ^ .g being 
the race of giants as “hurled down,” and that then, these lalie » . n^ed to 
regarded B3 pars potior of the inhabitants of Sheol, the name w 

these in general a xxvih 

(12) We may look upon it as deci ded that the narrative in 1 d gir 

intended to be so understood (as the LXX have done in 1 Cbron • theo- 

xlvi, 20 (23)), and that it does not record a mere decepbon, 

logians interpreted it (Besides the literature cited in Keil s oo 

essay, “ Die Qeschichte von der 2xanbcnn zu Endor,’’ m the A_ jbe con 

tantismus und Kirche, 1851, xxii p 188 , deserves to be noticea.; 
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trary, it is not the appeanng of a dead person that is spoken of m Job iv 12-15, 
but of a divine revelation , in ver 15, does not indicate a spirit, but the 
breathing by "which the appearance announced itself 
^13) Isa vui 19 “ Shall not a people seek unto its God? — ^the dead for the 

hving?” Ewald’s explanation of the latter clause is false — “instead of the 
hving” (of the hving God) It does not follow from Isa vui 19, as Diestel has 
said (m Herzog’s Real-EncyUop xvu p 482), that even enhghtened prophets be- 
lieved m the possibihty of inquiring oi the dead, but rather the contrary 

(14) In this the Old and New Testaments agree When our Lord says, in 
Lukem. 29, “They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them,” He 
speaks entirely m the spint of the Old Testament 

§ 79 

(^Continuation ) 

In no part of the Old Testament is a difference in the lot of those in the realm 
of death distmctly spoken of Job m 17-19 descnbes them there as all ahke 
Only m Isa xiv. 16, Ezek xxxu 23, where the fallen conquerors are relegated 
to the uttermost depths (‘I’la-HOT.), can we find an indication of different grades 
in the realm of the dead — perhaps m the sense m which Josephus (BeU Jud ib. 
8 5) speaks of a p aKori^rtpoc for self-murderers Elsewhere, only a division into 
peoples and races, and not a division of the just and unjust, is spoken of “ To- 
morrow,” says Samuel to Saul, 1 Sam xxvui 19, “ shalt thou and thy sons be 
"vnth me ” The inhabitants of the kingdom of the dead “have no more reward,” 
Eccles IX 5 f In itself, the condition m Sheol, which is in the main the most 
ind^nite existence possible^ is neither ilessedness (although longed for as a rest by 
him who 18 weary of life, Job iii 13-19) nor positive unblessedness , for to those 
"Who arc swept away m the midst of the enjoyment of bfo the punishment consists 
in bemg thus earned away, Num xvi 30 ff , Ps Iv 16 The Mosaic retnbution 
has its sphere entirely on this side of the grave (1) Of the ti aces of heliff in a 
heavenly life beyond the grave which have been supposed to be found m the Penta- 
teuch, the translation of Enoch, Gen v 24, can alone come mto consideration. 
But that IS not a testimony "to a higher existence of the soul after deaths for the 
meamng of the passage is that Enoch never died — that is, his body and soul were 
never separated (2) In it, as m the history of Ebjah’s "translation (2 Kings u ), 
there hes rather the declaration, that even before the conung of death’s van- 
quisher some specially favored men were excepted from the curse of death and of 
the kbigdom of death which hangs over man These narratives, then, contain an 
indirect corroboration of the position that, according to the Old Testament, death 
18 not unconditionally connected "with human nature. On the other hand, the 
passage on the death of Moses, Deut xxxiv 6 (comp § 31 "with note 3), has no 
relation to this subject , and just as httle is Num xxiu 10 — “Let my soul die 
the death of the righteous” — a testimony to a belief in eternal life (for which the 
passage was formerly often taken) The meanmg of these words is rather that 
Balaam "wished he might be allowed to die after a life so richly blessed, as "was 
the case "with the righteous in Israel 

But it IS clearly expressed in the Pentateuch that the relation of the righteous to 
Cod M not cancelled after death The blood of the murdered Abel cries to God, 
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(Jen. iv. 10. The relation into which God entered with the patriarcha continues ; 
for, long after the patriarchs had fallen asleep, He calls Himself the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; Ex iiL 6 compared with (Jen. xivi 24, xxmi. 18 
“ But God is not a God of the dead, but of the living” (Matt. xxiL 82). To him 
who has an eternal value for God an eternal existence is assured (3). 

(1) Compare the account of the Mosaic doctrine of retnbution, § 89 f. 

(2) In speaking of Enoch, the word “dying” is not used, (Jen v 24, but if w 

said that God took him away (np.*?) because he walked with Him 

(8) On the other presuppositions of the doctrine of the resurrection ana o 
eternal hfe contained in Mosaism, see further on. The doctrme of the resnrrec* 
tion forms a doctrine of prophetic theology ; and the foreboding wrestling o 
Israel’s sages with the enigmas of death and the realm of the dead is discnssett 
the third part of the Old Testament Theology, 
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THE COYEHAHT OF GOD WITH ISEAEL AND THE 

THEOCBAOY. 

FIRST CHAPTER 

THE NATURE OP THE COVENANT. 

§ 80. 

Prekmvnary Bemar'kiani General Survey. 

The form in -wMcli the covenant of Gk)d with Israel ia made, Ex. xix.-xxiv., 
18 a eontracb resting on the promises and engagementa of the two contracting par- 
ties (see XIX 6, 8, xxiv 8, 7 , comp Josb xxiv 16 5.) Yet the rdatvm of the 
parties m not purely mutual (1) In the first place, the theocratic covenant of law 
rests on the covenant of promise , in both, even in the covenant of the law, the tn- 
ttiative (the setting up of the covenant, ) comos from 

God as an act of grace “ I am Jehovah, thy God, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt,” Ex. xx 2 , “I have brought you to me,” xix. 4, etc Accord- 
ingly, it 18 Jehovah alone who fixes the conditions of the covenant (“lam holy, be 
ye also holy,” Lev xu 44 f ), and on whom depend the maintenance of the regu- 
lations of the treaty and the final realization of the aim of the covenant Thus 
the covenant is primarily diaBfjKn, a divme institution (2), and only on this foun- 
dation IS it awdfiio], a treaty How is used, even where God alone pledges 

Himself, IB shown especially by Ex xxxiv 10 In the usage of the Pentateuch, 
the expression 11^3 n*l| with Dp or [with] is used throughout to signify the 
closmg of God’s covenant with Israel On the contrary, in the later books a 
peculiar usage appears, and a distinction is made between n’13 Jlih, m connection 
With S and in connection with Dp or riK (3) The first expresses the idea that 
in closing a covenant, the covenant is laid by the one party on the other , compare 
l8a.lv 8,1x1 8, Jer xxxu 40, Ezek xxxiv 25(4) Tn patriarchal covenant 
^/promise, the first element, that of diadr/KJ}, institution, naturally appears more 
prominently. The constituting of the covenant in Gen. xv is a pure act of divin* 
promise In the vision, when deep sleep and great darkness had fallen on him, 
Abraham sees (ver 12) a fiame of fire pass between the parts of the divided animals 
The meaning of the occurrence is not, as has been supposed from Jer. xxxiv 18 f , 
that It shall be done to him who breaks the covenant as has been done to these 
divided ammals (comp Judg xix 29 , 1 Sam xi. 7), as similar customs occur la 
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Greek and Roman antiquity at the making of covenants (Livy, i 24 , Plutarch, 
Q;u(Est Bom cap iii , Homer, Il%ad^ m. 298 ff ) (5) This meanmg of such cov- 
enant observances (as is plain in Jer. xmv ) is to be looked upon as only second- 
ary. The onginal meaning is, that the two halves denote the two contracting 
parties, and the flame passing through denotes their imion by Jehovah, who alone 
IS He who constitutes the covenant. On the contrary, the act m Ex xxiv., in 
which the thMoratic c&oenant is made, refers to both parties (6) 

According to its nature, the covenant presents itself under the following heads . 

1 The divme act, from which the covenant proceeds, viz. the diviite eJeetwn, 
and the promise annexed to it 

2 Man’s oUzgatton He again who prescribes the obhgation is God, that to 
which man is bound, is the revelation of the divine will in the law, especially the 
Decalogue, which is the obhgatory document in the stncter sense , but the symbol 
of obhgation is in particular the sign of circumcmon, imposed on those who are 
subject to the covenant obligations 

8 Thus, according as the nation performs its obhgation, the divine retrOnition 
is determined, which, however, is so earned out that at the end the divine pur- 
pose of election must come to be reahzed 

(1) As, for example, the matter has been quite wrongly taken up by Spencer, De 

leg Eebr Bit , ed Tubmg , p 284, and especially p 286, etc , 

(2) On the other hand, any relation instituted by God between Himsei 

man (hke the promise of grace given to David, Ps Ixxxix 4), and ^ 

regulation and limit laid by Him on the creature (comp passages hke Jer 

20, Hos 11 20, Zech xi 10, etc ), in particular every theocratic ^ 

the mstitution of the Sabbath, Ex xxxi. 16), may be charactenzed as , 

(3) See, e g , Jer. xxxi 81, 88 Comp Gesemus, Thesaurus, u P . 

(4) The Pentateuch uses nn3 with V only in speaking of the covenants 
Israel with Canaan and its idols 

(5) lhad, ill, 298 ff 

“ All-glorlons Jove, and ye, the poTvere of heaven, 

Whoso ehall violate this contract first. 

So he the brains of them and of their sons 

Poured out, as we thifl wine pour on the eartln . 

{OowperU trantlaiwrU) 

(8) See the doctrine of sacrifice, § 121 


ITR8T DOCTBINE 


THE DIVINE ELECTION. 

§ 81 

IsraeVs Election as the Free Act of Ood's Love “It'S and ET 

The adoption of Israel as the covenant people is a free act of 
words, an act of divine love, and necessary only so far as Ood has houn ^ 

JBis oath , — that is, as a proof of Hia truth and his faithfulness,- ^but is m 
dependent on man’s desert , ^gople 

These propositions are expressed in the entire histoncal guidance o u 


of revelation from Abraham’s calhng onward (1), but they are 


expressly 
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cated on the people at every opportunity The God to whom the earth belongs 
will have Israel for His own property, Ex xix 6 It is only on the ground of 
the gracious election and guidance of God that the divine commands to the 
people are given, and therefore the Decalogue, Ex xx 3, places at its forefront the 
fact of election (2) In Deuteronomy especially this point forms one of the fun- 
damental thoughts The following are the mam passages — vu 7 f , “Jehovah 
has not set His love upon you and chosen you because ye are more than all nations, 
for ye are the least of all nations , but because Jehovah has hoed you, and that 
He might keep the oath which He has sworn to your fathers ” The divme 
love appears here as the first pomt m the founding of the covenant relation with 
Israel Compare further viu 17 the people are not to say, “My might and 
the strength of my hand has procured me such power Think on Jehovah thy 
God, that He has given thee strength to do valiantly, that He may keep Hia cov- 
enant also IX 4-6 the people of Israel shall not say m their hearts that be- 
cause of their own nghteousness God has driven out the nations of Canaan , 
that was done partly because of the godlessness of the Canaamtes, and partlyto 
fulfill the promises given to the fathers , “ for thou art a stiffnecked people ” 

The divine promise is sealed by the oath of God, which is given whenever the 
matter m question is an unchangeable decree, the performance of which is not to 
depend on contingencies (Heb vi 17) (8) 

Besides the term [to choose], m which the freedom of God’s gracious 
purpose stands out most strongly, the word ^ Jenow, is used to characterize 
the divme decree of election , thus, first, Gen xvm 19, also Amos ui 2, Hos 
XUL. 6 (4) All knowing is an appropnation, by which the strangeness between 
the perceivmg subject and the object is removed Thus has m various senses 
a more pregnant meaning than that of mere theoretical knowledge , it includes 
the exercise of the heart’s sympathy m taking in an object, and so means to take 
knowledge of anything with love, care, and the like — ^to care for one , compare 
Brov xxvu 28, where it stands parallel with 3*? D’E? (to direct the heart, the at- 
tention, to anything), and thus forms the opposite of DSp, to reject (see e g Job 
IX 21) It stands thus for the divme care for the nghteous, Ps i 6, xxxvu 
18, etc , thus, Ex xxxui, 13, the words “ I know thee by name” express the in- 
ward relation of personal appropriation m which Moses stands to Jehovah (corre- 
spondmg to the words, “Thou hast found grace m rume eyes”) But as FT, is 
said of God not simply m reference to the relation m which He already stands to 
man, but also in reference to His placmg man m a relation to Him in virtue of 
which he acknowledges himself as His property, FT becomes another name for 
the divme election (synonymous with *ltl3) (5) 

(1) Compare the historical section, § 23 ff 

(2) Ex XX 2 “I, Jehovah, am thy God, who hath brought thee out of 

the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage ” 

(3) In Heb VI 17 the divine oath attests rh a/itraOtrov r^f ^ov?r/^ airrov 
Compare Achelis’ excellen^aper, “ TJeber den Schwur Gottes bei sich selbst,” 
m the Theol Stvdien vnd Knttlm, 1807 The reader may see from that essay 
bow well worth while it is to follow up such special points in Holy Scripture 
There are promises and threats which are uttered conditionally, for which the 
main passage is Jer xvm 7-10. The promise which is uttered conditionallv to 
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Abraham in Gen. xii. is made unconditional by the oath of God in chap xxv , 
when Abraham is proved. 

(4) On Gen zvui. 19, comp § 23 with note 6 — Am lii, 2, “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth ” — This pregnant designation of the di- 
vine knowledge appears frequently in the Kew Testament yiyv^cKsiv. 

(5) The earlier theologians expressed this bnefly thus , does not mm 
merely Ticsse cum affectu^ but also cum effectu. 

§ 82 

Forms in vihveh the Election of the People le expressed. 

The divme election of the people is expressed in the following forms — 
Jehovah is the Father of His people , Israel His first-born son , His property out 
of aU the nations of the earth , the holy, pnestly people All these ideas are 
correlated. 

1 In the Old Testament, the meaning of the divine fatherhood is not physi » 
as if God were called the Father of men because He gives them natural hfe an 
preserves them in it, but ethical It denotes the relation of love and moral com 
munion in which Jehovah has placed Israel to Himself This relation is 
unique , Jehovah is onlp the Father of the chosen people, not the Father of theo er 
nations When Jehovah, in Ex iv. 22 f , bids Moses say to Pharaoh “feae i 
my son, even my first-bom , and I say unto thee, Let my son go that e 
serve me,” we may in the expression “first-bom son” find an indication ® 
some time other nations also are to enter into this sonship , but the term is 
manly to be explained by the contrast with Pharaoh’s first-born ’Israc ^ 
same to Jehovah as Pharaoh’s first-born son is to him So also is Dcut 
the second main passage in the Pentateuch, to be explained ‘ Ho 
quite Jehovah, O foolish people and imwise ? is not He thy Father that 
ed thee? hath He not made thee and estabhshed thee?” The wor 

do not here indicate the creation of the people in the same gnd 

are made by God, but signify those divine acts by which Israel is ^gnoteifs 
prepared as the people of God’s possession and covenant, and so simp y 
election In this sense, in Isa xlin. 1, 15, xlv 11, Jehovah is ^ ® 
creator and former ; and when it is said, in Ixiv 7, “ But now, ® 
art our Father , we are the clay, and Thou the potter ; and we a ar 
of Thy hand, ” the meaning is, that Israel owes ^ the gracious power o ^ 
that it 18 and has , comp Pq c 8 (1) — ^The fatherhood of rmidance 

inthe deliverance of the people from Egypt, Hos xi 1 , then in g comp®'^® 

through the wilderness, which was a fatherly discipline, Deu . , . 

Hos xi. 8 , and so hkewise all subsequent redemption and pro^^ ^ 

of Israel is a manifestation of the divme fatherhood (see Isa ■weepinf^' 

emiah xxxi. 9 declares that when the ten rejected tribes re ^ ninarever 2^, 
and Jehovah leads them. He says, “ For I am a father to Israe (co 
“Is Ephraim my dear son?”). Also in Mai iL 10, compared wi denomice* 

the divine fatherhood is to be understood in the same way. The 
the marriages which the people contracted with heathen women a ^ 

their Israelitish spouses. "When it is aaid in this connection, * 
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ouQ father f has not one God created us ? why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brother, by profaning the covenant of our fathers ?” the heathen can- 
not possibly be included along with Israel, and the is to be understood, as in 
the above-cited passages, of the creation and preparation of Israel to be the cov- 
enant people — Am Israel as a whole is called Ood^s son, so the name is also trans- 
ferred to the TnmJers ^ nufion, Deut XIV 1 “Ye are sons of Jehovah, your 
God ” Still tLiB name is not to be understood as if every citizen of the theocracy 
could apply to himself individually the God-sonship It is only the tody ef the cove- 
nant people that have the name “ sons of God,” and the Israelite has a share in the 
God-sonship only in virtue of bemg incorporated mto this body The individual 
personal sohship of God did not appear till later in the theocratic kingdom (2) 

2 The same relation between Israel and God which rests on the divine election 
18 expressed m the appellations — people of Qod's possession, a holy people Thus, 
after the words of Deut xiv just quoted, — “ Ye are sons of Jehovah your God,” 
— ver 2 follows — “Thou art an holy people to Jehovah thy God, and Jehovah 
hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people D>? = a people of propeHy') unto Him- 

self, above all the nations that are on the earth comp vii 6, and for the 
5, Ps cxxxv 4 (8) In Deut iv 20, nSrjJ Dp stands for it, which 
specially teaches that God obtained this people for Himself by a special act (comp 
§ 88) The phrase holy people (as is mentioned in § 44) conveys negatively the 
idea of separation from all other people, and positively of admission or introduction 
mto communion with God , as is said in Ex xix 4, “ I have brought you to my- 
self” (comp Lev xx 24,26) In virtue of this attitude to God, Israel is a 
people XIX 6, “ Ye shall be unto me D'JHD npSoD” [A V a kingdom of priests] 
The expression np’jlpD may denote hinghood (this is the more common meaning) 
and Jnngdom If we take the first meamng, and translate “ Ye shall be a pnestly 
kmghood to me” (the translation of the LXX takes it thus — ^aalKeiov leparEv/ia,) 
both the pnestly and the kingly digmty of the people are expressed, and both 
predicated of God’s people on the ground of this passage (1 Pet ii 9 , Rev i G, 
V 10) Thus Keil, against which we need only remark that the Old Testament 
assigns a position of domimon m the world to the people of God as such, but still 
never uses the term “ toj&\ people ” On the second and more general explanation, 
Israel is a pnestly kingdom — that is, a community of pnests under King Jehovah 
Vocation to the immediate service of the true Qod is the mam idea m the pnestly - 
character of the covenant people Israel’s mediatorial positvm toward the other 
nations may also, perhaps, be indicated , but this is not followed out any further 
m the Pentateuch, which only emphasizes the separation of Israel from all the 
other nations of the earth This separation is, m the first instance, effected m 
an external manner Israel is “the people that dwells alone” Tia'^)^ and is 
not reckoned among the nations of the world (Nnm xxui 9 , Deut xxxm 28) 
Purther, all unclean persons, eunuchs, those begotten mmcest (the latter is probably 
the meamng of the difficult word Deut xxiu 2 f , are excluded from the 

congregation , and those who have defiled themselves for a time must also with- 
draw themselves during this period from intercourse with the people God 
sanctifies the people to Himself positively by dwelling among them, by His rev- 
elation m word and deed, by every institutioa on which is impnnted the unique 
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relation between Israel and God, and finally, by placing His Spirit in the con- 
gregation Still, in all this it is only an objective rdaZvon which is established : 
every Israelite has a share in this holiness in virtue of natural birth, and in wrtae 
of the outward connection of his life with the holy congregation, — not in virtue of 
the new birth of the Spirit and the communion of a spiritual life with God ; for 
Jehovah’s Spint (which is placed in the congregation, comp Isa Ixim 11) 
rests only on the leading organs of the theocracy, not on all its members, Num. 
XL 16 ff. (comp § 65) Nevertheless, a distmction, within the theocratic union, 
between Israel according to the flesh, and the covenant people who are really seek- 
ing after the true God (Ps xxiv 6), the race of God’s children (Imiu 16), occurs 
in the Old Testament, as wiU be shown more particularly afterward. Hence 
the names “holy people,’’ “priestly kingdom,’’ “God’s peculiar people,” sre 
names which are full of the future, prophetic types of that which is to come, since 
the ransomed Israel of the future shall be called “sons of the hvmg God” in the 
full significance of the word CD'Sk ’33), Hos iL 1 (4) 

8 The other nations, as D’U (which is a purely quantitative idea), form a grea 
profane mass The umqueness of the covenant people in distinction from the 
heathen corresponds to Jehovah’s uniqueness as the true God in contrast to 
heathen gods as nothings (§ 48 f ). Thus the contrast between Israel and the D 
has a signification qmte different from that betwixt Greeks and barbarians 
which it has sometimes been compared) (6), and makes Israel the object o 
fiercest hatred to other nations Still, even from the standpoint of Mosaisn^ 
theocratic exclusiveness is not hbsolutely exclusive, for, aside from the fact a 
people, at the time when they came up out of Egypt, mcluded non-Israe 
ment8(Ex xii 88, comp with Lev xxiv 10, Nunu xi 4 ), every heathen, 
as a stranger in the land, could by circumcision become incorporated amon^ 
covenant people, and thus receive a share of all the graciouB benefits 
Israel, Ex xii. 48 , with the exception, however, of the Oanaanittsh , ^ 
fell imder the curse To these the Moabvtes and Ammonites 
were added as excluded persons But with regard to the Edomites an 
it was ordained that their naturabzation, in virtue of which they s o ^ 

be regarded as equal to the Israebtes bom in the land, was not to ta e ^ 

the third generation, ver 8 f , that is, that the great-grandchildren o ^ 
and Egyptians who had bved in Israel as strangers were the firrt o jieathea 
incorporated with God’s people through circumcision. In pa 
slaves were to be incorporated into the family by circumcision, ^ . g^-cum- 
Gen. xvii. 12, compared with ver 23, where Abraham was compe e ^ jl 
cise all his servants, those born in the house and those bought rom ® ^ 

follows that this passage is not to be understood as merely (uwwiny b 
crrcumcised, but as actually commanding this 


, . itjg 

(1) [L Schulze, in his review of the first edition of general father- 

hternr Anzetger, 1874, criticises the omission of the tho^nt ° for the 

hood of God pprounded in the creation, as constitutmg ® jtiv 7 ^ 

special fatherhood of God for Israel — a thought imphed m Creator i^ ® 

8] comp with xlv 9, 12, and lying also in Jer. ui 19 a(imit , hut 

father — ^the companson is quite obvious — ^is often intended, w , i j^el. 
the fatherhood of God in respect to Israel expresses his special 
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and Jer 3, 19 is most naturally translated, “how shall I put thee among the 
children,” t e regard and treat thee as a son (so Graf si) but not as Schultz, 
“ portion thee among the children,” or as Keil, “make thee to stand among the 
sous ”] 

(2) Hos XI 1 “ When Israel was a child, then I loved him and called my son 

out of Egypt ” — ^Deut viu 6 “As a man chasteneth his son, so Jehovah thy 
God chasteneth thee ” — ^Isa Ixiu 16 “Doubtless Thou art our Father, Abraham 
is Ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledges us not Thou, Jehovah, art our 
Father , our Kedeemer is Thy name from everlasting ” 

(3) In the lies the idea of precious property, which one has selected for 
himself, which one has set aside , LXX Xabc nEpioiaiog 

(4) In this signification, the New Testament apphes these names to the 
Chnstian church. 

(6) It was even acknowledged by the heathen that the ^ople of Israel pdvovc arrav- 
Tuv tdvuv aKoivuvljTovi elvai rij( irpbc AAAo Idvog Eiripi^laq Diodor SlC Wdog XXXlv 


BECOKD nOCTRINE 

MAN’S OBLIGATION. 

§83 

The Servant of Jehovah 

The covenant of promise with Abraham was made upon the condition that 
he and his descendants bind themselves to a godly bfe and to obedience to God’s 
will, Gen. xvu lf,xvm 19(1) The is prescnbed to the people, Ex 

XIX '5, and accepted by the people, ver 8 , comp xxiv 3 (2) Laid under this 
obligation to their God, the Israelites are the servants of Jehovah, whom He has 
purchased by redeeming them from Egyptian bondage, and who, therefore, are 
exempt from all earthly lordship by being bound to the service of God, Lev xxv 
42, 55, XXVI 13 (3) Thus “servants of God” is a designation of Israel, es- 
pecially m the liturgical psalms (Ps cxm 1, etc ) But the idea of the servant of 
God 18 complete only when he who is bound to God also bmds himself to God’s 
will, following God perfectly, — the praise which is repeatedly given to Caleb and 
Joshua as servants of God, Num xiv 24 xxxii 12 

mn'), Josh XIV 8 f Thus to the servant of God belongs the subjective quabty 
of righteousness (npTV) This word expresses in general the conformity oj 
man to Qod's will, — his normal relation to Ood Inasmuch as God’s will is elective 
and promissory, consists in full surrender to elective grace and the divine 
word of promise Thus it is the righteousness of faith , and in this sense it 
is said of Abraham, Gen xv 6, “He believed in Jehovah, and it was imputed to 
him as nghteousness” (4) So far as the will of God is a commanding will, np^‘ 
lies in the fulfilling of God’s commands, Deut vi 26, nncfl-O uS n;rin np-TCI 
niri' 'jaS nHtn Inasmuch also, as the name “servant of 

God” specially designates the chosen instruments of the dimne linadom, an essen- 
tial element in the idea is the subjunctive factor of /aitA/uZncM in the house of Ood, 
and in this signification, “ servant of the Lord” is the highest name of honor in 
the old covenant, — applied to Abraham, Gen xxvi 24 , Moses, Num xii 7, 
Josh i 2-7 niri) 18 different from wluch denotes muuster or at- 
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tendant in general without regard to his personal quality , on which account the 
word 18 most frequently used of priestly and Levitical service (6). 

(1) Gen. xvii 1 “ Walk before me and be perfect so will I set my 

covenant between me and thee,”— xviu. 19 ; comp § 28, with note 6 

(2) Ex. XIX 5 “If ye hearken to my voice and keep my covenant,” etc — 
XXIV 8 “ All the words which Jehovah bath spoken will we do ” 

(8) Not under a human joke— upright, [erect] ni’pDlp—are the Israelites led by 
God, according to Lev. xxvi 18 ; comp § 109 

(4) More on the nghteousnesa of faith in the Old Testament in the part on 
prophecy (§ 223) 

(6) The passage 1 Kings x, 6, concerning Solomon’s court, is, I think, misun- 
derstood by Roediger in Qesenius' Thesaurue, when he there takes to be 

higher officials in this passage rather signifies the attendants, and 

the higher officials. 


§84 

The Law 

The compass of the people’s obligations, the revelation of God’s commanding 
will, IS the law (Tl'i'in), the fundamental principle of which is expressed in the 
words, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy,” Lev xn 44 f , xix 2 , or more completely, 
XX. 7, “ Sanctify yourselves and be holy, for I am Jehovah your God ’’—The im- 
press of consecration to the holy God is to be stamped on the hfc of the Israehtes 
in ordinances extending to all important relations and conditions , in every im- 
portant afiair of life the Israebte has to accomplish something which God demands 
Therefore in all things he must realize to himself the voice of the commanding 
God. Hence, according to the ordinances in Num. xv 88 f , Dent xxii 12, he 
wears tassels on the skirts of his garments, to remind him every moment to think 
on all Jehovah’s commands, and not to be guided by the imaginations of his heart 
and the lust of his eyes Here there is no primary distinction between the inner 
and the outer hfe ; the holy calling of the people must be realized in both The 
traditional division of the law of Moses into riKiraZ, ceremonial, and piruttc laws 
may serve to facilitate a general view of theocratic ordinances , but it is incorre 
if it seeks to express a distinction within the law, and to claim a difference o 
digmty for the various parts For in the law, the most inward commandment, 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” stands beside “ Thou shalt not sow 
thy field with two kinds of seed,” Lev xix 18, 19 That Israel must be ho ^ 
like God, 18 the ground alike of the command not to be defiled by eating 
of certain ammals, xi 44 ff,, and of the command to honor father and mo 
xix 2 f In fact, the ceremonial law gives special expression to the antagonism ^ 
the true religion to heathen nature-worehip, by showing that while in the a 
the DeiJ;y is drawn down into nature, m the former what is natural must ® ^ 

secrated and hallowed to God The whole law, in all its parts, has the sam 
form of absolute, unconditional command Before the making of the j. 

the people had the choice whether they would bind themselves by the law 
was to be given ; but after they pledge themselves, all choice is taken aw 
Because of this strictly objective character of the law, human judgment 
be allowed to make distinctions between the different precepts. Whether 
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distinctaons are to be made can be decided only by the Lawgiver, who appoints, 
it IS true, a severer punishment for certam moral abommations, and for the trans- 
gression of such precepts as stand m immediate relation to the covenant idea {e g 
circumcision, the Sabbath, etc ) than for other transgressions But, so far as 
man is concerned, the most inconsiderable precept is viewed under the aspect of 
the obedience demanded for the whole law “ Cursed is he that fulfils not the 
words of this law to do them,” Deut xxvu 26 
In these pomts lies what has been called the unfreed/m and extemality of the 
Mosaic law, a thing which has often been incorrectly assumed For it is not true 
that the law of Moses demands only external conformity to the law, — only the 
opus opo) atuTtij not a frame of mmd , that, in short, it demands legdhty, not mor- 
^ity On the contrary, the law insists on the disposition of the heart when it says. 
Ex* XX 17, “Thou shalt not covet” (1) , when it bmds men to love God with 
the whole heart and soul, to be placable toward their fellow-men, and the like, 
Deut VI 6, Lev xix 17 f , when it demands the circumcision of the heart — 
that IS, the purification and devotion of it to God, Deut x 16 (cf also Josh 
xxu 5, xxui. 11) But undoubtedly, as has been remarked, it demands the 
external as co-ordinate with the internal And precisely m this lies an important 
educatmg element When all the relations of life, even those merely external, 
are placed under a direct command of God — when man in all he does or may not 
do has to render obedience to God, he is thereby led to the truth that what he 
ought to be 18 not to be sought in rules of hfe arbitrarily formed and shaped by 
conventionabty, but m an absolutely perfect will, which conditions and deter- 
mines all things The revealed law, it is true, here undertakes the functions of 
conscience j and it is charactenstic of the law of Moses, that for the present there 
IS no reference made to the v(5/ior ypanrdf ev KopJtaif But this binding of the 
servant of God to an absolute will standing above nature, this obbgation to give 
up self-will and natural desires, and all that may seem good or pleasant to the 
mdividual judgment (2), is, as Rosenkranz (3) rightly says, an apparent regress 
m comparison with the free play of fancy in heathenism, but a real and decided 
step in advance toward the hberation of man By brmging man to a conscious- 
ness of the essential nature of a higher divine righteousness, the law roused the 
conscience from its slumber, taught men to recognize wickedness as sin, and so 
made the need of reconcibation with God to be felt 
For a right estimate of the law of Moses, the following pomts have further to 
be noticed — 1 AU the ritual ordinances to which the Israelite is subject, from 
his circumcision onward, have a symbolic character, mirroring the inner process of 
sanctification, and so fonmng the mstrument of a tuition advancmg from the 
outer to the inner (4) The prophets and the Psalms, when they speak of the 
true sacrifice, the true lustration which man needs, are simply expressing the 
thoughts that underhe the symbolical ntuaL 2 The precepts of the law are given 
in detail mainly on the negative side what the Israehte may net do is told with 
great particularity The scholastic subtlety of the Rabbms, mdeed, has made out 
the considerable number of 248 positive commands, against 865 prohibitions (6) 
But it is easy to see that with regard to positive duties the law often states only 
general rules , that, m fact, many positiye pomts that he m its intention are not 
expressly enjoined, but that only the facts, patterns, and institutions are set 
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fortli Tvliirh serve to guide a free development of positive virtues (6). It was 
only Jewish tradttion "which, at a later period extended its leading-strings over the 
space which the law had left open for the free development of piety 8. Finally, 
— and this is the mam point, — ^we have to look at the motives for fulfilling the 
law which the law presents. AH nghteousnesa required by the law presupposes 
faith in the divine election, gracious guidance, and promise The legislation 
opens with the words, Ex. xix. 4, “Ye have seen how I bare you on eagles’ 
wings, and brought you to myself and so the Decalogue puts at the head of its 
demands (xx. S) what God has done for Israel But it is Deuteronomy in partic- 
ular, as we have already shown (§ 81, 81), which, by showing how God has loved 
His people, seeks to excite responsive love as the deepest motive for obedience, 
and especially to make the law acceptable to the people by awaking a sense of 
its excellency and fitness, Deut iv. 6-^, xxx. 11-14 (7) , though, at the same tune, 
Deuteronomy leaves no doubt that the people neither can nor will attain such 
wiUingness to obey (cf. v. 26, xxxi 16 fi., xxxii ). 

(1) More concerning Ex xx 17 in § 86 

(2) The feraehte, as Herder laments, “ can never raise himself to an ideal that 
demands freer activity and truer dehght in life ” 

(8) Die FUdagogik, als System, 1848, p 190 

(4) Bee also § 96 on the priesthood, § 112 and note 2 on the Mosaic worship, 

§ 186 on the Nazirate, etc 

(6) The Rabbins associate these numbers with the 865 days of the year and tne 
248 members of the human body, according to the physioloCT of 
Maimonides’ scheme of the precepts, in Jost’s SisUny of Judaism, 1857, 1 Antn. 
p 451fl[. ^ . 

(6) See further, e g , the sections on prayer, the Sabbath, etc. In this pom 
especially the wise tuition of the Mosaic law is seen. 

(7) Ex XX 2, see § 81 and note 2 —Deut iv 6-8 ♦ “The law shall be yo^ 
wisdom and understanding in the sight of the nations, which, hearmg all 
statutes, shall say, Surely this great nation is a wise and understendmg pe p » 
what great nation is there that has statutes and judgments so 

law, which I set before you this day (cf Ps cxlvii 19 f ) iZavn ex- 

been justified by the spiritual dominion which the institutions of Isr^i n 
ercised over the nations — ^Deut xxx 11-14 “ This commandment wnicn 

mand thee this day is not incomprehensible to thee, neither is it far om 
not in heaven, so that tbou must say, Who shall go up for ns to hwven an a 
it unto us, that we may hear it and do it ? Neither is it beyond the sea 
the word is very mgh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart to do i • 


§ 85. 

The Decalogue Its Division 

The portion of the covenant lahtch relates to man's duty, compendiously 
is the dooh of the covenant (comp Ex xxiv. 7), which embraces Ex. xx - ’ ^ 

chap. XXI -xxm , and m this, agam, especially the Decalogue (1) ® 

at the beginning, xx. 2-17 , — the ten words (as it is often called , see 
Deut IV. 18, X 4) (2), which are specifically distinguished as spoken 
Himself, while the rest of the legislation is proclaimed by Moses (8) ^ 

logue, therefore, is called k if. the covenant, which God enjoined on 
was written on two tables of stone, which, accordmg to Ex xxxu. 15, 
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scnbed on both sides Since in these ten •words God’s "witness to His people was 
concentrated, they "were to be preserved in the centre of the sanctuary, in the 
ark (4) 

The number ten characterizes the commandments as a complete ■whole, and sim- 
ilar senes of ten are found more than once in the middle books of the Pentateuch 
(6), — ^The Decalogue is again given in Deut v 6 ff The two editions are dis- 
tinguished — not to speak of less important vanations (&)— first, by diJfferent rea- 
sons being annexed to the Sabbath-law ^ Exodus the Sabbath of creation is as- 
signed, while in Deuteronomy, agreeably to the predominantly subjective ground 
of the law in this book, Egyptian slavery and the dehverance therefrom are allud- 
ed to) , secondly, by the addition m Deuteronomy, in the command against covet- 
ing, putting the wfie instead of the home first and apart, and emphasizing this 
separation by a change of verb (7) 

On the division of the Decalogue there have long been various views The mam 
schemes of division are three, distinguished by the way in which they take the first 
and last commandment first scheme became prevalent m the Roman Catho- 
hc Church under the influence of Augustine, and has been retained by the Luther- 
ans, and in recent times has been defended by Otto, Kurtz, and others It in- 
cludes in the first commandment Ex xx 2-6, Deut v 6-10 (8) The ninth com- 
mandment IS generally taken according to the text of Exodus, “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s house the tenth, “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
torfe," etc Augustine himself, on the contrary, in the mam passage in which he 
treats of this subject (Queest in Exod 71), holds to the text of Deuteronomy for 
the ninth and tenth commandments He is followed among the modems by 
Sonntag and Kurtz, who emend the text of Exodus by the aid of Deuteronomy 
Thus the mnth commandment would refer to the coveting of the conjugal rights , 
the tenth, to the coveting of the possessions of a neighbour — The second and third 
schemes of division agree m makmg the whole prohibition of concupiscence a 
single commandment (the tenth), but they differ as to the first and second com- 
mandment According to the •view now common among the Jews, — which, how- 
ever, seems to rest on no very ancient tradition, — the first of the ten words com- 
prises only Ex XX 2 “I am the Lord thy God, who hath brought thee out,’’ 
etc This, they say, implies the obhgation to believe on God as the most perfect 
bemg The second commandment (vers 5-6) then includes the obhgation to be- 
hove on God’s unity and the prohibition of false -worship (9) The third scheme 
accepted by the Greek and Reformed Churches, and by the Socmians, makes ver 
8 the first commandment ‘ ‘ Thou shalt have no other gods beside me ,’’ and ver 
4 the second “ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,” etc 

The third of these divisions has in its favor the oldest historical testimomes 
bemg foimd not only m Josephus {Ant lu 6 6), but also m Philo {Quu rerum div 
hceres sit, § 86, ed Mang i p 496, and De Decal § 12, Mang li p 188) Of the 
Fathers, Ongen takes the same view (10) He seems to have been also acquamt- 
ed "With the view which included vers 2-6 m the first commandment, but not 
•with the division of the prohibition of concupiscence into two (11) , and m fact 
Augustme’s view, that vers 2-6 are a single commandment, must also’ rest on 
ancient Je-wish tradition The Hebrew accentuation of the Decalogue is twofold, 
— ^the one accentuation gi-ving the usual Masoretic division mto verses, the other 
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regulating the intonation in the synagogue The latter takes vers. 2-6 together, 
showing that these five verses were viewed as closely connected It is even more 
important that the Romish and Lutheran division is that on which the division of 
the Decalogue into parasTias is based (12) , the sethuma, that divides the pro- 
hibition of concupiscence, is indeed lacking m the oldest manuscripts (13), but it 
is certain that vers 2-6 formed only one pwrasha. The small paratihas are so 
old that this cannot be due to Christian infiuence — Smce, then, the muon of 
vers. 8 and 4 as a smgle precept must be very old, our decmon between the vanous 
divisions must proceed on tnternal grounds — ^Now, first, it is decidedly against 
the Jewish view that ver. 2 is the first of the ten words, that the second verse has 
not in the least the form of a precept The view which has sometimes been taken 
(see note 9), that this verse forms the first of the ten words as the covenant prom- 
ise, IB also unprdbable ; and if vers 2 and 3 are separated, we lose the close con- 
nection which obviously subsists between them. The words in ver 2 have a 
double import They apply, in the first place, to the whole Decalogue (comp 
the opening formula, Lev xvm. 2, xix 2) , thus they contam the general presup- 
position of the law, the gfround of obligation for Israel, which hes m the nature 
of his Qod and the fact of his redemption But, in the second place, they are 
the special ground of the command not to worship other gods besides Jehovah 
(14). — ^Further, as to vers 8-6, the circumstance that these verses are at least 
closely connected seems favorable to the view that they form a smgle command- 
ment, according to the Augustinian view, viz , the prohibition of idolatry , for 
the threat and promise of ver. 6 f. clearly refer to ver 8 as well as to ver 4 But 
if vers 8-6 are taken as one commandment, the number ten can be reached only 
by dividmg the prohibition of concupiscence in ver 17 into two commandments , 
and since this division cannot be sufficiently justified, it remains more probab e 
that vers 8-6 are to be divided. They contain, m fact, two essentially disti^t 
points The command in ver 8 to worship Jehovah alone does not preclude 
bemg worshipped by an image This is forbidden in ver 4, which does no 
simply (16) add to ver 8 the statement that the other gods, whose worship u or 
bidden in ver 8, include idols, but especially forbids an image to be ma ® ^ ^ 
(comp. Deut iv 16) — Only on the Deuterononuc edition can a 
prohibition of concupiscence be justified (for in it we might distinguish eapuSAwi 
impurm voluptatxe from euptdttas tnordinait Iturri) But the text of Exodus is cer 
tainly to be taken as primary, and it offers no essential difference m t e com ^ 
piscence forbidden in the two sentences (17) Accordingly, Mark x 19, ™ 

9 treat this as a single command , and even Luther m his catechism foun 
visable to unite the mnth and tenth commandments in his explanation o 


(18) 

(1) In the Greek Fathers generally, dendT/ryoc or 

Buteen Thetaurue Eedeeiastieue, tv) In Latm idiom, on the con ary, 

$e libe r. 

(2) LAX. oI rf^Aca Myoi, ri SiKa hfjuara 

(8) On this see Philo, Be Becal § 6, ed Mang u p 188 may 

(4) Of the very copious literature on the Decalogue the followmg . 
suffice — ^The recent discussions on the Decalogue, and especial^ ira ^ ’l886, 

opened by several essays in Ullmann and Umbreit’s ^tudien oj hi 

No. 1, 1887, No 2 ; byZfillig, No 1 Then appeared a lengtny au 
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valuable essay by Qeffcken, DeZ»er die verschiedene Eintheilung dee JDelcalogus und 
den Einflxm dersdben auf den KuUus, Hamb 1888 Compare also my article 
“ Dekalog” in Herzog’s It E lu T? 319 fi But smce that time a more extensive 
literature has arisen, from which I mention Kurtz’s full discussion of the matter 
inhisHM^orj, of the Old Covenant, m p 121 ff , and his essay “Heber den Dekalog,” 
in Kliefoth and Meyer’s Kifchl ZeiXechrrfl, 1868 , the paper by E W Otto, 
Dekal^ische Untersuchungen, 1867 , an essay by Fr W Schultz in Breslau, ” Das 
Recht der luthenschen Dek^log-Eintheilung, ” in Rudelbacb’s and Guenke’s 
ZeUschr 1868 , an anonymous essay, “Die Eintheilung des Dekalogs, ” in the 
Erlanger Zeitschr fur Protest und Ktrche, 1868 Finally, special notice is due to 
the treatment of the point by Zezschwitz, Katechetik, u 1, p 288 ff [The work 
of Lemme, Die rdigionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des DeTccdogs, contradicts in nearly 
all pomts the view here presented, but deserves to be consulted, and in many 
respects is stimulating ] 

(5) The number ten had probably also the practical aim of makmg the com- 
mandments easy to remember by counting them on the fingers — ^Bertheau’s view 
of seven groups, each of 7 x 10 commandments (in his very interesting and in- 
structive book, The Seven Croups of the Mosaic Laws, 1840), must be considerably 
limited , comp Ewald, PRst of Israel, u p 168 ff 

(6) See the exactest statement of these, and of the variations of the Samaritan 
text, in Y T e d. Kenmcott, i p 149 

(7) TheliXX put the wife first in Exoduscteo, but the other ancient authorities, 
including the Samaritan Pent , favor the Masoretic text — ^Ex xx 17 “ Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s house Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife” — 
Deut V 18 “ Thou shalt not desire (lDnJ3) thy neighbor’s wife, and thou shalt 
not covet (TiJKnB) thy neighbor’s house, field,” etc. 

(8) Thus, on this division, the first commandment runs in full thus ; “I 
Jehovah am thy Qcd, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage Thou shalt have no other gods before me Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, or any hkeness of any tbmg that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visitmg the imquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me , and show- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my commandments ” 

(9) This division recurs with a peculiar modification m the above-mentioned 
essay m the Erlanger Zevtschrft This essay makes ver 2 the first of the ten 
words, though not as a precept, but as the covenant promise and display of God’s 
being m its fulness of blessing and clearness [So also K6hler, i, p 268, He re- 
gards the division of Ex xx 8-6 into a prohibition of polytheism and a prohibition 
of image- worship, as logically possible, but practically worthless , it confiicts 
with the Old Testament representation of the worship of idols and images as 
reverence for somethmg else than Jehovah ] 

(10) Ongen, Homtl in Exod vui , ed Lommatzsch, p 91 Hence tbla division 
18 also called the Origenistic 

(11) Against the umon of the first two commandments, ps he counts them, he 

objects, “ Quodsi ita putetur, non complebitur decern numerus mandatonun Et 
ubijam ent decalogi ventas ?” — The imcertamty then prevalent as to the division 
of the first and second commandments is testified by the remarkable treatment of 
the Decalogue by Clement of Alexandria, Strom vi 16, — a passage certainly notto 
be adduced in favor of the Romish or Lutheran division, but not sufficiently freed 
from obscunty by the remarks of Geffcken, p 159 ff — ^The first trace of the view 
of the first two commandments accepted in the Jewish division is found in the 
Babyloman Qemara of the Tract Mahkoth, 24 a , perhaps Ongen, too, Z c. n 90 
refers to the same ^ * 

(12) Vers 2-6 form a small parasha, then ver 7 follows as an open parasha • 
the^ again, vers 8-11 are taken together as one, then ver 12, and so forth ^ 

(18) In general, the position of the parasha at that point remamed a matter of 
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discussion among the Jews , cf Kennicott, Diss, geneialu ^n K T , ed. ^tutib, 
p 69 

(14) Because the redemption of Israel from Egypt reveals Jehovah’s faithful- 
ness and His might over heathen gods, Israel is to have no other gods beside 
Him 

(15) As Lutherans have often said ^ ct e g Gerhard, Zoci, ed Cotta, v p 244 , 
“Pnmum praeceptum deos ahenos in genere prohibet, praeceptum de scnlptihbus 
certam speciem deorum alienornm expnmit ” 

(16) When, for example, Eong Jeroboam L set up his separatist worship, he 
did not break the first commandment, ver 8, for the bovme image which he 
erected at Bethel was meant to represent Jehovah , but he broke the second com- 
mandment, ver 4, by worshipping Jehovah by an image, comp § 172 (In favor 
of the separation of ver 8 and 4 and the division of Philo, Dillmann also decides 
in his Commentary on Exodus ] 

(17) The meamngof the text in Exodus is, that the house precedes, as the gen- 
eral word including all possessions, and then the individual good thmgs m the 
house follow Deuteronomy, on the contrary, has m view the pecuhar and hon- 
orable position of the wife 

(18) The assertion of the Lutheran theologians, that the nmth commandment 

forbids concuptscentta acttudu, the tenth amcupisc onginahs (cf Gerhard, Z c p 
247), 18 a mere invention of polemical zeal — ^The differences m the other com- 
mandments are only in regard to order The order of the Masoretic text is sa^ 
p orte d by the LAk text of Deut v , Josephus, I c and Matt xix 18 Bat the 
LXX text of Ex xx differs in placing adultery first, then theft, then murder 
(ov fioixsiaetc, ov ov ^ovthaets — ^the variation is probably due to a natora 

association of ideas, which suggests that the other commandment regarding lan^ 
ily hfe should follow the fifth commandment concenung the relation of parents an 
children, and that the prohibition of theft should go along with that of mur^r; 
Different, again, is the order in Philo (in both passages cited), and in rte JN 
Testament in Rom xui 9, cf Jas iL 11, Luke xvui 20, Mark x 19 (where r 
reading vanes), and finally in Clem Alex Strom vi 10, — all these placmg a - 
tery first, and then murder and theft (On the order in Matt xix - 

parallel passages where honor to parents stands after the others, see . 

toe , and Lechler, “ Das A T in den Reden Jesu,” Stud und Knt 1854, p , ^ 
These differences prove nothing more than that there was considerable ire 
used in Jewish and Christian antiquity in numbenng the commandments 


§86 

ConUnuatwn of the Decalogue 

The Old Testament does not expressly tell us bow the commandments were 
divided hetween the two tables If the third of the division given above “ 

(Philo, Origen, the Reformed and the Greek church), it is most likely t a 
precepts are to be assigned to each table, as is assumed by Philo (Z c ) 

(Ant ui 6 fin) (1) The first five precepts are distinguished from ^ 
follow by the reasons annexed to each, and by the appearance of t ® 

“ Jehovah thy God ” once in each commandment, including the first if vers a^^ 
3 are taken together The chief objection to this division is, that 
much more writing on the first table than on the second — eleven verses on ® 
only two on the other , but this point is not decisive The material cr ^ 
between the two tables is, as it has been briefly put, that the first contains 
eepta pietatis, the second prceeepta prdbitatts That the command to 
is put among the precepts of piety is justified by the way in vrhich clsew c 
law connects earthly relations of piety with piety toward God , < g , Le^ * 
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Ex xxh 27 (2). — Another view, which is that of Calvin (Inst ii 8 12), followed 
by the Reformed Church, puts four precepts on the first table, and six, commenc- 
ing with the command to honor parents, upon the second (3) The follower^ of 
the Augustinian division generally agree in beginning the second table with the last- 
mentioned precept, assigning three commandments to the first table and seven to 
the second (4) On this view the number three has been associated ivith the 
Trinity, and it is urged that seven in the second table is a holy number (5) 

The division of the Decalogue, on the Philonic arrangement, w'hich ve ac- 
cept, IS the following — In the first table, the Jirst commandment expresses the 
pnnciplc of monotheism, and forbids a plurality of gods The second, in forbidding 
the use of any image in the worship of the Deity, abolishes the deification of nature 
m any sense (0) The Third (“ Tliou shalt not take up, apply, the name of 
Jehovah thy God to vanity”) demands reverence to God in life and walk as a 
whole, by forbiddmgthe most obvious and frequent breach of this duty, the pro- 
fanation of God’s name by false swearing (cf Lev xix 12) or other misuse The 
fourth commandment lays the basis of the ordinances of worship, by appointing 
the Sabbath TYicJlfth, the command to honor parents, lays the foundation of 
all social ordmances of hfe. The second table, which defines duties to neigh- 
bors, is obviously based on the common Old Testament trilogy of hand, mouth, 
heart {ct c p Ps xxiv 4) (7) It first attacks sms in deed, — injuries to tXiehfe, 
wedded state, or property of a neighbor , and then sms in word, — injury to a 
neighbor’s good name by false testimony or lies Fmally, since the lost command- 
ment forbids even to covet what belongs to another, it is made clear that the 
obedience demanded is that of the heart, and it is indicated that the fulfilling of 
the law is not complete except in the sanctification of the inner man No doubt 
this exposition of the tenth commandment is disputed Even Luther gives its 
sense as being, ” that no man shall think or propose to take to himself what is 
another man’s, even with a fair pretext, if his neighbor is injured thereby” {Laiger 
Oat ed Rechenb p 470) In accordance with this, Geffcken and others, also 
Schultz (8), have made the precept to refer to deceitful undertakings The Deca- 
logue, they think, literally interpreted, looks only at the outer fulfilbng of the law , 
the reference of the commandment to its inner principle is left to the plerosu of 
the law (cf Matt v 21ff0 It may be admitted that the commandment does not 
mean to draw a sharp line between inner lust and the appearing of that lust in at- 
tempts to gratify it (m Mark x 19 the commandment is represented by fn] an-otrrr- 
p^ffpf) But though Schultz appeals to Ex xxxiv 24, Mic ii 2, to show that *lDn 
refers to attempts to touch another man’s property, it is undemable, on the other 
hand, that the commandment is alluded to m Prov vi 25, nonn-SN , and 

the niNnn hS, which Deuteronomy puts m the second clause, can, in accordance 
with the constant use of the word (9), refer to nothing but the desire that leads 
to action (The LXX give throughout ovk cTiev/i^aeic, which in Rom vii 7 is 
likewise apphed to concupiscence ) A comment on the commandment is to be 
found m Job xxxi 1-4 

The defimtive and rounded character of the Decalogue, as we have it, is a 
decisive proof that it retains its original form Recent attempts to mutilate it and 
strip It of its simplicity (e g Meier, Die ursprungliche Form des Dekalogs, Mann- 
heim, 1846) rest on the most arbitrary hypotheses (10) 
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(1) Cf also Irenteus, ii. 42. 

(2) If in Lev xix. 32, “ Thou shalt nse up before the hoary head, and honor 

the face of the old man, and fear thy God Ex xxii 27, “ Thou shalt not curse 
God, nor revile the ruler of thy people,” — reverence to prmces and to the aged is 
deduced from the honor due to Goa (this is the sense of the connection, cf Prov 
XXIV 21), the same thmg must be still more true of honor to parents, since all 
authonty of supenors is originally derived from that of the father Similarly, in 
Lev. XIX 8, the command to honor parents stands with rehgious precepts m the 
narrower sense, — ^the Sabbath law and prohibition of false worship Ihe reason 
for this IS rightly given by Luther (m ms Mipoaitton of the Decal , 1618) “ Ideo 

istud prseceptum post prsecepta pnmaa tabulae pomtur, qma est de ilhs, qui sunt 
vicam Dei Quaresicut Deus colendus est honore, ita et vicanus ejus.” At the 
same time, this precept makes a fit transition to the second table (such, on 
the whole, is the view of Philo, I o'). 

(8) Because to ]om the precept concerning parents to the first table is to con- 
found rdigioms et cantcttw dutmctionem, and at the same tune with reference to 
Matt XIX 19 The passage Eph, vi 2 has often been regarded as an evidence 
that the second table oegan with the command to honor parents , and BO,eg, the 
Ambrosiaster on the passage (Appendix to Ambrom, Opera, Pans ed p 248 f.), 
assuming the Philomc division, gives four commandments to the first table, and 
SIX to the second. The common answer to this view is, that this commandmen^ 
even if it stood on the first table, may be called the first m the Decalogue to which 
a promise is annexed, — the promise in ver 6 being not only united to a threat, 
but possessing a more general character, and not standing m any specific relation 
to the preceding precept. But the true exegesis of Eph vi 2 is which w a 
prime, i «. a main precept in a promise, i e, b^ecause xmited with a promise (see 
Wmer, adl) On this view, the passage has nothing to do with the place oi 
the commandment m the Decalogue ^ j 

(4) See Augustme, Z c / Catechism JSom ui chap 5 , Luther, Kurte Form aer eenn 
O^te, in the Erlang ed of his German works, xxu p 6 , and Or Katecnwn e 
Rechenb p 429 

(5) Were it not that the whole division here presupposed is, as we haw seen, 

false, this view would have m its favor that it makes the writing on eacn 
nearly equal in amount . , , 

(6) It 18 not to be viewed as a prohibition of all plastic art, as it was ta ^ 
Philo, — “Quis rerum div hser sit,” ed Mang p 496, — and 

purists in the Reformed Churches (compare Gencken, Zc p 82 fi, 
theolog System Zvnngli's, p 107 ff) [Accordmg to Lemme, P of 

word does not forbid the makmg an image of God, but on^ ^rehip 

religious regard to things of which an image may be made “ Hence tne 
of Jahve in the form of an ox could exist, where the second 
Decalogue was admitted and observed.” He finds a stnkmg fgife 

view in Deut iv 16 ff , which he understands as contaimng the tnoug > , 
heed, since I, Jehovah, the only true God, am an invisible and the 

that you make and adore no visible and corporeal idols ” i,ptween 

meaumg of the passage, it would be illogical A logically corr^t relati 
the premise and the conclusion would be, “ Smce I, Jehovah, the invisi jgg 

persensible Being, am the only true God ” But since not to derive 
from V 15 is to rend nothing of the only true God in the passage, tne ^ 
of Keil holds its own “TTe have seen no form of me, therefore take heeu 


symbohcal representations of me ”] ■, j Tune, 

(7) So Thomas Aqumas, Savonarola (see Rudelbach, Savonarola ana 

p 406), Hengstenberg, Oenuineness of the Pentateuch, ii p 492 f ^ 

(8) See Gencken, pp 141 ff. and 256 ff ; Schultz, AUtest Thedl , P . ’^]f 

the above-cited article-in the Erlanger Zettschnft “ The impulse, asserti g 

by all possible efforts, to do injury to our neighbor’s property ” , 

(0) The verb njK is always, and the noun njK almost always, connect 
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(10) [The cntical assaults upon the Pentateuch hare increasecl within the last 
few years Against the objection of Rcuss d. Tied 8ehr{ften d4s A Test, 

§ 77), that in order to be able to write the Decalogue as we have it in Ex xx , upon 
stone, tablets of enormous size would have been necessary, comp what Delitzsch, 
“ The Decalogue in Exodus and Deuteronomy,” inJjvth&rdV s Zeitschnft/iir EircM 
Wissenschqft, 1882, No 6, has shown in rcMrd to the size of stones with inscriptions 
which have been discovered If we felt obliged with some (e g Reuss and 
'Wellhausen, p 404(1 ), to regard the senes of enactments in Ex xxxiv. 11 flL as a re- 
cension of the Decalogue, we should have indeed a very different recension from 
Ex XXX , Deut v, but we could scarcely doubt that the recension in Exodus deserves 
the preference Comp Lemme, p 6 f , Dillmann in his commentary on the passage, 
and generally for the genuineness of the Decalogue the article of Delitzsch already 
referred to If Wellhausen were correct in his view of Ex xxxiv 11 ff., it would 
yet be well worth considenng that the two accounts in Exodus and the one m 
Deuteronomy agree in Btatmg that (1) the Decalogue is Mosaic, and (2) that it was 
written upon tables of stone Wellhausen therefore has the least possible ground 

for denying the writing upon tables of stone But still more significant is the 
fact that the text of Ex xxxiv , which vanes so much from the two other recen- 
sions and contains quite a number of other commandments, has, like those, tbejpro- 
hdntion of images {com^ v 17) What nght have we then to claim as non-Mosaic 
the very prohibition in which the diverging recensions agree, not indeed in words, 
but in the thmg itself ? (Comp what Dehtzsch in the essay referred to communi- 
cates from Wellhausen’s article in the Encyclopadia JBntanntca) But with the fact 
established that Moses prohibited images, au important assumption of the Well- 
hausen construction of history falls Under the influence of the more recent cntical 
current in respect to the Decalogue, and especially the prohibition of images. 
Schultz has become more sceptical than before (2d ed , p 816 f ). But if this 
commandment was not originally made, toJuU commandment stood in its place, 
” since they were certainly designed to be ten in number” ? Comp on the impor- 
tance of the testimony given by the Decalogue against the modem talk of the 
worship of Jehovah under an image as permitted by Moses, Bredenkamp, p. 61 ff.] 

§ 87 

Oircumcmon (1) its Eistoncal Origin. 

All theocratic ordinances (cf § 80, note 2) are m general signs and pledges of 
the covenant relation, and in this respect the observance of the SabbathiB especially 
emphasized. Ex xxxi. 13, 16 f But the mam sign of the covenant Qen. 

11 , ri’qs, ver 18) is circumcision, which is the constant symbol of 

covenant obhgations, and of consequent covenant rights It was prescribed not 
only for Israehtes by birth, but also (as already remarked, § 82, 8) for all who 
were received mto the house as slaves, Gen. xvu. 12-27 comp with Ex xii. 44- 
48 On new-bom boys it was performed on the eighth day (Gen xvu 12 , Lev. 
^ 3), that IS, at the end of the period m which, accordmg to xii 2, the mother 
of the child, and therefore probably also the child she was suckhng, was consid- 
ered as unclean , so also, according to Ex xxu 29, Lev xxu 27, animals could 
not be offered till eight days old (cf § 128, 2) 

The hisUmccd origin and the reUgwus import of circumcision must be carefully 
distinguished It is quite possible that the nte was customary m other tribes be- 
fore it was mtroduced m the race of Abraham , and, m fact, the statement m 
Gen xvu presupposes a previous acquamtance with it. But this does not justify 
the inference that the significance of circumcision in the Old Testament must be 
explamed from heathenism (2) Moreover, the historical origin of the rite among 
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heathen nations bes in the greatest obscurity It is not probable that the usage 
spread from a single centre , Diodorus (according to an observation in Btblioih 
in 33) found it even among the Troglodytes, and in recent times it has been found 
in the South Sea Islands and among heathen negroes It may be taken as certain 
that it irss a custom of immemorial antiquity among some nations of Western Asia 
and Africa, but not, as far as appears, among Japhetic races 

[Whether from Jer ix 34 f. Tve may infer that the Egyptians, Edomites, Ammon- 
ites, and Sloabites practised circumcision (so c g. Orelli) is doubtful The 24th 
verse (A V 25th) indeed is unquestionably to be translated ‘ ' I visit all them who 
are circumcised in the foreskin ” i e , all who, although circumcised, are in fact 
uncircumcised in heart (so Ewald), “Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the 
children of Ammon, and all who are shorn in the comers [of their hair], who 
dwell in the wilderness ” But since at the close of v 25, the heathen as D'v^y, 
[uncircumcised] are contrasted wuth the Israelites as [uncircumcised 

in heart], it is manifest that in v 24 must be taken in a wider significa- 
tion, so as to include other customs, also such as are indicated by DKS 
The latter expression refers to a custom of Arab tribes, who, according to Herodot 
iu Scut the hair over the temples in honor of the QodOrotal, a practice which was 
forbidden to the Israelites, Lev xix 27, as idolatrous Nothing is known of the 
practice of circumcision among the Ammonites and Moabites , the Edomites, at 
least at a later period, certainly did not have it, since according to the account o 
Josephus, Ant xiii 9 1, they were forced by Hyresnus to accept circumcision 
On the other hand, what Herodotus (ii 104, comp, wuth chap 86) and Diodorus, 
Bfhlwth i 28, as well as Josephus, Ant. viii 10. 3, and Against Ap. i 22, relate o 
the practice of circumcision among the Egyptians is confirmed by the researc es 
of Egyptologists , still the custom appears not to have been umversal, but to ave 
been confined to the priests (comp Philo, De Gircumcisione ed Mang li p 210, an 
the testimony of Ongen) Accordmgly the possibibty of a connection between e 
Israebtish circumcision and Egypt must be admitted, although it is embarrass 
by the account of Gen xxu in the time of Abraham ; but the matter 
admit of a satisfactory settlement (8) ] Wholly to be rejected is another view, ^ 
derives the practice from the Canaantttsh Saium-warthtp The narrative ^ 
xxxiv shows that it was not onginally a Canaanitish usage, and the 
Pseudo Sanckoniathon (ed. Orelli, p 36), that Chronos, to avert his father s 
circumcised himself and his companions, does not even prove 
viewed circumcision as a consecration to Saturn The hypothesis, whic 
times has repeatedly been put forth with confidence, that circumcision 
is simply a milder form of the mutUatvms performed in the religions^ o , j. 

Asia in honor of the Deity, cannot adduce a shadow of argument m i 2 
Mutilation absolutely excluded from the congregation of God, eu 
But even from a purely physical point of view, circumcision was viewe asm 
mg instead of destroying the power of reproduction. 

(1) [Comp the art “ Beschneidung” in Herzog, li P* ^ 

sion” in Schaff’s Herzog, vol i ; also F W. Schultz in ZOckler s M 

iheol WUsenschaftenj L p. 239 fE.] •D^oanTifftstes and 

(2) So Baur, “Deber die ursprOngliche Bedeutung des Pas 
des Beschneidungsritus,” Tub. ZeU^r. 1882. 
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(8) [In Josh V 4 ff. wo are told that circumcision was neglected during the 
wandering in the desert, and hence had to be reintroduced before the entrance of 
the Israelites into the land of Canaan According to Ex iv 24 ff (see § 88) it 
was neglected in the case of a son of Moses "We see from this how necessary it 
13 to guard against the inference that because a command was not observed, it 
therefore did not exist ] 

§88 

Continuation Beligious Import of Oircumcmon in the Old Testament The Giving 

of a Name 

To understand the Old Testament meaning of circumcmon, wo must start from the 
fact that, according to Gen xvii , it was instituted before Isaac, the son of 
promise, was begotten It obviously presupposes that the natural life is tainted 
by impurity, which must be removed in those who are called to covenant fellow- 
ship with God Circumcision may be named, with Ewald, “the offering of the 
body and this is earned out in a way that shall declare the propagation of the 
race of revelation to be consecrated to God (1) The Old Testament nowhere gives 
expression to the idea, which many entertain, that the propitiation of God’s jus- 
tice IS a distmct element m the nte, expressed by the sheddmg of the blood 
This thought IB not contamed in Gen xvm 14, where the cuttmg off of the un- 
circumcised is simply the punishment of disobedience Nor does the idea lie m 
the passage adduced by Ewald (2), Ex iv 24 ff. As Moses is returmng to 
®gypt, Jehovah falls on him — such is the expression — to slay him (which probably 
indicates a mortal sickness) Then Zipporah cuts off her son’s foreskin, and with 
It (8) touches his, i e (on the most probable mterpretation) Moses’ feet, and says, 
“A bloody bridegroom (D’p*J~|nn) art thou to me ’’ “So He let bun go She 
Bald lloodg bridegroom in reference to the circumcision ’’ The most obvious ex- 
planation of the passage is, that Moses had omitted the circumcision of his son — 
his eldest son, it seems — probably because Zipporah, the mother, objected to the 
dangerous operation For this he is punished , for, as Knobel well observes, “ he 
who IS to bring Pharaoh to do his duty to God’s firstborn must fulfil his own 
duty to the firstborn son who is under him, but belongs to God ’’ To save her 
husband, Zipporah performs the circumcision, but tells him that she is umted to 
him m a marriage the children of which must be bought with blood The 
Hdhbinical exegesis is, that the mother calls the son |nn [spouse] upon his circum- 
<iiBion, as the Arabs use the verb hhathana of circumcision The act of circum- 
cision would, on this view, be regarded as a betrothal of the new-born offshoot 
of the people to the covenant God (4) But this whole interpretation is opposed 
to the fact that it is Moses, and not the child, that is m danger of death because 
the mrcumcision is omitted (6) Moreover, and this consideration is decisive, the 
Old Testament apphes the symbol of the bridal and marriage relation only to the 
fellowship of God with His people — not to His fellowship with mdividual mem- 
bers of the nation Circumcision is essentially distinguished from Christian 
baptism by not constitutmg an immediate, personal relation between God and the 
recipient of the ordmance It does not operate as an individual means of grace 
Circumcision is no vehicle of sanctifymg forces, as it makes no demand m refer- 
ence to the mtemal state of the recipient , of whom no more is presupposed than 
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that he is by bjrth of Israelitish descent, or, if a bom heathen, has been externally 
incorporated into the commonwealth of Israel. The rite effects admission to the 
fellowship of the covenant people as an opus operatum, securing to the individnal 
as a member of the nation his share in the promises and saving benefits granted 
to the nation as a whole (6) On the other hand, circumcision certainly makes 
ethical demands on him who Aas received it It binds him to obedience to God, 
whose covenant sign he bears in his body and to a blameless walk before Him(cf 
Geru xvii 1). 'Ibna it is l^etpnibolqf the reiiewal and purification of Jieart. This 
signification of the rite is in the Old Testament specially brought out in the use of 
the phrase, uncircumcmon of heart, to denote a Want of receptivity for the things 
of God, Lev. xzvi. 41, Jer. ix. 25 (Ezek xliv. 7) ; while, on the other hand, the 
purification of the heart, by which it becomes receptive for the things of God, and 
capable of executing God’s will, is called circumciBion of the heart, Dent x lb, 
zxx. 6 (Jer. iv. 4), etc (7) 

With circumcision was combined the naming of the child, which although it is 
first expressly mentioned in Luke L 59, il 21, is clearly indicated by the con- 
nection of Gen zvii 5 with what follows and xxi 8 f By this it is signified 
that his name expresses his having a place in the divine covenant (8). How fre- 
quently the giving of a name was in Israel an act of rehgious confession, is seen 
in the meanings of numerous bibhcal proper names (9) 


(1) [H. Schultz, p 401 ; F. W Schultz, in Zockler’s Eandhuh, L P, 240 , KOh- 
ler, 1 p 112, regard circumcision (since the nte is a purification of the seat ana 
spring of life) as a symbol of the purification and sanctification of the whole me 
That it binds those who receive it, since they are thereby brought mto the co - 
enant community, to the sanctification of the life, has been shown in the prece ng 
section, but whether it directly signifies this is another question A 

view of circumcision is given in Bestmann’s Geschichte der ehnsU Bitte i p > 
and 248 ] 

(2) Cf. Ewald, Antiquities, p 92 f. Also Baur, I e 

(3) PJ131 Hiphil, as Isa VL 7. The is the foreskin. The expression does 

not mean “ cast it at his feet ” , fUp 

(4) It is natural to apply to the child under the knife of circmnc^ 

account of the closing of the covenant in Ezek. xvi 6 ff. * “I f,, cov~ 

thou wast lymg in thy blood. Live And I sware to thee, and entered m 
enant with thee, that thou shouldest be mine ” — ^Tbe further 

the flowing of the blood contains a propitiation for the inborn guilt and P . 
of human nature, might be accepted , but Baur’s notion that the of 

that the rite of circumcision is a propitiation offered to a Old 

nature, to a gloomy fate, gives the ordinance a sense directly opposed. 

Testament faith in God . , . rshtimationet 

(5) As rightly observed by Deyling, de sponso tangutnum, m ms 
BacrcB, li p 162 ff, 

(6) On this point, comp Zezschwitz, Z c i. p 222 f . -mters 

(7) Other ends contemplated by circumcision, and expressed by ancienr 

must be viewed as at best secondary such is the dietetic use of the —gjjl 

says Herod ii 87, is observed KoBapi&njro^ tlvcKcv ; or the surg^l ' rdlut 
tioned by Philo, Ic p 211, as the best means against carbuncle, or tn 
for the growth of ihe nation, also mentioned by Philo, of an - of 

creases fecundity. But Philo also views it as a symbol of the pnnncati 

(8) Hence in later times Jewish proselytes were wont to new nam 
Particulars in my article “Name,” in Herzog’s Encyh, x. p, 193 ff. 
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§ 89.] 

(9) The natim of every nation are an important monument of national spirit 
and manners, and thus the Hebrew names boar important testimony to the pecul- 
iar vocation of this nation. No nation of antiquity has such a proportion of 
names of religious import The collection in Matth Ebller’s Onomasttcum Sacrum, 
1708, which requires to be sifted, contains more than a hundred such names of 
men (comp also Jerome, De Ncrmnibus Bebraicis, 0pp. ed Vail ui ) , and how 
very common these names were, is seen from a glance at the long lirt of names, 
e y , m Ohromcles (There are far fewer religious names of women, in compar- 
ison with secular names, especially those taken from favorite animals, plants, etc. 
Many names of men, too, are taken from the animal kmgdom (See Simonis, 
Orumatt F. S’ p 893 ff ), which is exphcable from the early nomadic life of the 
nation.) The older of these names are generally compounded with less often 
with ’1?^ and (cf § 47, and Ewald’s Lehrbuch, 8th ed § 67 ff.) , while later, 
especially from David’s time, they chiefly appear compounded with njrj'. They 
express somethmg in regard to Qnd’s attributes, or His almighty, righteous, and 
gracious rule, and the Idte , or they express thanks, hopes, and petitions to God. 
Borne names contam regular formulee of prayer , as, for example, El-yo-enai (1 
Ohron ui 24, iv 86, vii 8) = To Jehovah are mme eyes (directed) , Hodawyalh 
Oil" 24, V 24) = Thank Jehovah Specially noticeable is the female name 
Hatslel-pom (iv 8) = Give shade. Thou who tumest to me Thy countenance 
(Ewald, Z c p 680) The meaumg of these names was generally obvious, 
though sometimes niri’ especially was much shortened (On the last pomt, see 
the statements of Caspan, Ueber Micha den Mbrasthiten, p 8 fE ) Often, no doubt, 
the giving of such religious names was a mere matter of custom , even Ahab gave 
his two sons by Jezebel names compounded with nlnj (Ahaziah and Joram) But 
it 18 equally certam that in many cases the choice of the name (which seems to 
have been often made by the mother, Gen xxix 82 ff , chap xxx , 1 Sam i 20, 
11^ 21) was an act of rehgious confession on the part of the parents — A rehgious 
consecration for girls is neither prescribed at the institution of circumcision, nor 
at a later date This agrees with the dependent position of woman, who has a 
p^ in national and covenant life only as the partner of man — as wife and mother 
(See Kurtz, Etst of the Old Oovenant, i p 288) Girls are said to have been named 
when weaned 


T mun DOOTBINB. 

DIVINE KETRIBUnON. 

§ 89 

Blessing and Ourse 

As the people bound themselves when the covenant was concluded to observe 
the law, so Jehovah on TTir part bmds Himself to fulfil to the nation, so long as 
it observes its obligations, all the promises He makes, and to grant it the fulness 
of His blessing , but in the opposite case, to execute on the people the punish- 
ment of a breach of covenant For if man turns against God, God turns against 
Comp , as main passage. Lev xxvi 28 f , also Deut xxxii 21 , Ps xviu 
26 f (1) Tiie ^ talionis, the principle that a man is dealt with as he himself 
deals, 18 , in fact, the prmciple of penal justice in Mosaism, Ex. xxi 28 f (cf 
§ 99) As the whole theocracy is purely earthly, blessing and curse are confined 
to the life on earth Where the will of the holy God is to be fulfilled in every 
action, there must also His righteous rule be seen in the correspondmg lot of 
The nation in its ordinary life, as weU as its history, must display the 
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orderings of divine retribution At the same tune it is to be noted, that when 
Mosaism teaches that piety brings good fortune, and godlessness misfortune, this 
does not justify one in arguing directly from every misfortune to a corresponding 
sin, and from every piece of good fortune to corresponding righteousness For 
God sometimes shows patience toward the wicked, Gen xv 16, and spares them 
for the sake of the righteous, xviu 26 S , while, conversely, the righteous are 
proved and purified by affliction (as in the history of Joseph) But in the end, 
man’s earthly lot must correspond to his desert 

T^€ dvrnie lleasing in a single word is Life, D'*n, Deut xxx 15 f , comp 
also IV 1, viu 1 (2) , especially frequent in the Proverbs, xu 28, viu 86, and 
elsewhere Life embraces all the good things that pertam to earthly prosperity 
long bfe on the blessed soil of the promised land. Ex xx 12, Deut iv 40, xi 9 
fi , XXX. 20 (3) , the blessing of children, fertihty of the soil, victory over 
enemies. Lev xxvi, 8 ff , Deut xxviu 1 fi , compare, m illustration, passages m 
the Proverbs like m 2, iv 10, etc But it is not these earthly benefits m ihem- 
telves that make up life, — as has been often charged by those who accuse the Old 
Testament of gross Eudemonism The idea that a godless man possessing such 
external good things is really to be felicitated cannot be entertamed from the 
moral standpomt of Mosaism , but the earthly good things form a state of fehcity 
only when the possession of them is united with the expenence of the gracious 
presence of the covenant God, so that they are pledges of His favor Thus, in 
the leadmg passage Lev. xxvn, the whole promise of earthly happiness closes m ver 
11 with the words ‘ < And I will set my tabernacle among you , and my soul shall 
not abhor you And I will walk among you, and will be your God, and ye shall 
be my people.” Hence it is quite in the spirit of Mosaism when David, Ps w 
8, says that he would not exchange his heart’s debght in God for the abundance o 
the godless , when, xvi. 2, 5, he praises Jehovah as the highest good , or 
Ps Ixui 4, he says, “Thy favor is better than life ,” only that the Old T 
ment standpoint, as such, does not pemut the godly to look away from ^ 
reward, but rather demands that outward prosperity shall ultimately confirm e 
fellowship with God in which the godly knows himself to stand (4) ° 

pattern of individual prospenty in the Old Testament is the life of the patnarc s 
in friendship with God, and in the rich expenence of His blessing , 

“in peace, in a good old age,” as the expression runs, Gen xv 16, xxv , » 

full of confident hope of the fulfilment of the dmne promise resting on c 
descendants, xlviii 21, 1 24, etc (cf 1 Kings ii 4) The picture 
state of the nation — separated from the nations of the earth, endowe wi 
nch yield of its land, victorious over all its foes, blessed in the expenence o 
grace of its God — is drawn in Deut xxxm 27-29 

On the other hand, the result of the hreaJang of the covenant on the pa ° 
people issues in the withdrawal of all these blessings , — shortening of ® fural 

ness, scarcity and famine, — that Israel may know that it possesses ® 
blessings only as the gift of God (comp , ns a main passage, Hos n ) 
political misfortune, defeat by foes (5) And the punishment culmina es 
the servant of Jehovah who refuses to serve his God is delivered into on 
other nations — when Israel is banished from the house of God (as it is 
in Hob ii 10), and therefore from the land -mth which the theocracy is conn 
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and scattered among all nations ns a timid, despised, maltreated people , comp , 
as mam passages for these details, Lev xxvi 14-30 (0), Deut xxviii 15 fi If 
the disasters of heathen nations are a ivitness of the powerlessness of their gods, 
Israel’s disasters, on the contrary, are a proof of the reality of Israel’s God and 
of His retnbutive ju'^tice , cf , especially, Deut xxxii 30 “See now that I, 
I, am He, and there is no god beside me I kill, and I make alive , I wound, 
and I heal neither is there any that can deliver out of my hand ’’ Hence, 
the Old Testament history is not marked by that mendacious patriotism which 
conceals national adversity (7) 

(1) Lev XXVI 23 f “If ye walk contrary to me DOpSn), I also will 

walk contrary to you ('*ij53 Opn;? 'HI?'?'?)) Ps xviu. 20 f , see § 48 

(2) Deut XXX 16 “ See I set before thee this day life and good,’’ etc , viu 

1 “Ye shall keep the commandments, that ye may live ’’ 

(3) Ex XX. 12. “That thy days may bo long,’’ etc , Deut xxr 20 “This 
IB thy hfe and the length of thy days, that thou mayest dwell in the land which 
Jehovah sware unto thy fathers ’’ 

(4) "With this point is connected the discussion of the doctrme of retribution in 
the Hhokhma (§ 246 fiL) 

(5) Four judicial plagues are prommently mentioned m Ezek. xiv 21 and other 
passage, — sword, famine, wild beasts, and pestilence 

(6) The punishments form a climax , if the first does not succeed, “ then I will 
punish yon seven times more for your sins, and break your haughtiness of heart,” 
Lev ixvL 18 f , and if this too fails, still severer chastisements ensue, ver 23 fi 

(7) Cf the remarks of M. v Niebuhr, History of Asmr and Bdbd, p 6, where 
the veracity of the Old Testament history is justly contrasted with the patnotic 
hes of heathen chromclers 


§ 90 

Solution of the Apparent Contradiction between Ihvine Eflcction and the Mosaic 
Doctrine of Retribution Attacks on the latter 

But if Israel by breaking the covenant is exposed to God’s judgment and re- 
jected, this seems to nullify God’s decree of election and the reahzation of the 
aim of His kmgdom, which, though secured by God’s covenant oath, is agam 
dependent on man’s action But to this difficulty Mosaism provides an answer 
Cod's compassionate Love is higher than Exs penal justice, as is already hmted m the 
elation of Ex xx 6 to ver 6, and especially is expressed m xxxiv 6 f (cf Deut 
^ 9) God’s faithfulness cannot be broken by man’s faithlessness His jndg- 
tuents have a fixed end, and therefore are always m measure, as is taught in the 
keantifnl parable m Isa xxviii. 23-29 They are so executed that Israel is thereby 
brought back to God, and the perfecting of God’s kmgdom secured Israel is not 
annihilated in the judgment , even in bamshment, m dispersion among the nations. 
It most not coalesce with them, but be preserved as a separate nation for the 
fulfilment of its vocation The passages in which the Pentateuch solves the 
apparently insoluble contradiction in the divine decrees, by presentmg the pros- 
pect of a future restoration of Israel, are the followmg —Lev xxvi 44, “ When 
fhey be in the land of their enemies, I will not cast them away, neither will I 
abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with them ” If 
they now turn to Jehovah, He, remembering his covenant, will take agam them, 
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as BLis people and bring them back See Dent xxxu 86 ff , but especially the 
chief passage, Deut xxx 1 fE. “And it shall come to pass, when all these thmgs 
are come upon thee, the blessing and the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations whither the Lord thy God 
hath driven thee, and shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey His 
voice then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon 
thee, and will gather thee agam from all the nations whither the Lord tby God 
hath scattered thee. If any of thme be driven out imto the outmost parts of 
heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will He 
fetch thee and the Lord thy God will brmg thee mto the land which thy fathers 
possessed, and thou shalt possess it , and He will do thee good, and multiply thee 
above thy fathers ” The final restoration of the people is, according to this, on 
act of God, but it is effected by ethical means, through the conversion of the people, 
for the order of God’s kin gdom excludes all magical means The end of this 
conversion is attamed when, by the operation of divme grace, that renovation of 
heart is accomplished in virtue of which the law is no longer to the people an ex- 
ternal command, but, through the power of God, the cheerful expression of their 
own will and purpose For, as the last-cited passage contmues (ver. 6), “ Then 
the Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest 
live ” Thus, in spite of man’s sin and faithlessness, the reahzation of the divine 
decree of election the perfectmg of the people of God, is firmly based in God s 
faithfulness and mercy (Rom. xi 26-86) (1) 

The attacks made on Mosaism hy Deists and "by later theologians, on account of dt 
doctrine of retribution, rest mainly on the assertion that Mosaism has no higher 
motives to present in favor of obedience to the law than the selfish desire of re- 
ward and the fear of punishment , that this national delusion, as De Wette calls 
the Mosaic doctrine of retnbution, made the nation of Israel vastly unhappy» 
and engendered a gloomy view of life, which destroys the fair harmony o 
man with the world, in which the Greek appears so nobly (2) ; while, final y» 
objection is made to the absence of a doctrine of future retnbution — The genera 
answer to these objections is contained in our previous statements A ^ ^ 
which rests on the basis of faith in the elective grace and providential fait u 
ness of the covenant God, and whose doctnne of the good culminates m o 
pronunence assigned to fellowship with this God, cannot surely be accuse o 
gross, sensuous Eudemonism It is certainly a limitation m Mosaism, m 
ison with the higher stage of New Testament revelation, that fellowship with ^ 
cannot be thought of apart from corresponding earthly blessings, and that i c 
not yet understood as bfe everlasting , but, on the other hand, the earnest way 
in which Mosaism carries out the postulate of a moral government of the wor , 
the manner in which it forbids all fatalistic consolation in adversity and 
the conscience of the sufferer, and in general, the way m which it instils in o 
whole life reverence for a holy, divine power present m all human events, c 
this religion for above all forma of heathenism Thus the moral hfo of 
a freshness and energy which stand in the strongest contrast with the jgSV 
civilization, which is ever busy only with thoughts concerning death an 
future state (3). 
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(IJ The a^phcation of this law of divine grace to a single family — viz that of 
David — IS given in 2 Sam vu. 14 ft 

(2) See especially an essay by De Wette, which in other respects contams 
much that is good, “Beitrag zur Charaktenstik des Hebraismus,” m Daub’s 
and Oreuzer’s Studten, in. p 241 fL 

(3) Yet the foimdafaon of a hope of immortality that is full of meamng — such 
a hope as can only arise in connection with the fact of the vanquishmg of death 
—18 laid m the institution of a fellowship of man with God, the ever-living 
The impenshableness of this fellows^p is felt to be sure, in the first instance, 
because God’s eternity secures the everlastmg duration of Bbs people (cf Ps cu. 
28 f.) , but the growing intensity with which, m the further development of 
the Old Testament reb^on, fellowship with God becomes the experience of mdi- 
vidual samts, serves to arouse a presentiment of the eternal destmy of the indi- 
vidual also (see my (7om7n«nto<idn«s, p Tiff) [Art “ Volk Gottes.”] We shall 
connect with this point m the Prophetic Eschatology (comp § 226 f.). 


SECOND CHAPTEB 

THE THEOCRACY 
§91 

T?ie Idea of the Divine Kingship. 

The form of government m the commonwealth founded by Moses is the goTh 
ernment of Ood, — OeoKpaua, as Josephus, who seems to have invented this word, 
calls it (1) Jehovah IS the King of Israel The Old Testament idea of the divme 
kmgship expresses, not God’s general relation of power toward the world (as 
bemg its creator and supporter), but the special relation of His government 
toward His elect people (2) The patriarchs called Him Lord and Shepherd, 
«id it is not until He has formed a people for Himself by bnngmg Israel up out 
of Egypt that He is called, Ex xv 18, “ He who is Kang for ever and ever ” But 
the real beginnmg of Bbs kingly rule was on that day on which He bound the 
tnbes of Israel into a commimity by the promulgation of the law and the for min g 
of the legal covenant “ Then He became King m Jeshurun,” Deut xxxin. 6 (8). 
The idea of the divme kmgship is therefore connected with that of the Holy 
Cne and Creator of Israel comp Isa xliii. 16, Ps Ixxxix 19 On the divine 
l^iugship in Israel, compare also the passages, Hum. xxin. 21 , Isa xb 21, xbv. 
^ 1 Ps X. 16 In Ps xlviu 8, Jehovah is called the “ Great Kmg m xxiv 7 ff., 

the “King of Glory ” Although He has been the Kmg of His people m all 
cges, Ps bmv 12, He will not become the King of the nations until a future 
when He comes m the last revelation of His kmgdom (4) In Exm, as 
^ng, aU pohitcdl powers are united (their earthly bearers are only Jehovah’s 
organs) , church and state, if we may speak thus, are here jomed in immediate 
umon As Kmg, He is the Lawgiver and Judge of His people, Isa. xxxui 22 
■hegal and civil regulations are hut an efflux of the divme will Some things, 
^deed, that rest on usage are adhered to or tolerated on account of the 
^^^poKapdta of the people (comp Matt, xix 8) , still even these thmgs are bmited 
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and regulated by provisions of the law Lastly, as King, God is also the leadtf 

ofEiHiieoplcharmyiri) (comp Num xxni 21), Israel forms the hosts of Jehovah, 
Ex xn 41 (Hin (Ho goes before them as lender in the combat, Num x 

8.>) , Israel’s battles are HlD’ DlDrj*7D, Hum. xxi 14 An example of this is the first 
battle with Amalek, in which Israel conquers by Moses’ hands held up m prayer 
(Ex xvii 8-16) (6) 


(1) Josephus says in his book c Ap ii 17 “01 fia> fimapxiaig, ol di TatghV.yti> 
Si Totg TrTJjBeaiv CTvirpcipav i^ovaiav tuv tto? iTtuparuv *0 
voimjcTpg tig pEv ToiiTEw ovSoTiovv aTrelSeVfUg S’av Tig eIttoi fitacapEvog TdvMyov, dcoKpO’ 
T t a V aneSe^ rS no7uTevpaf detp opx^ /ral to Kp&rog avadeig, kcu 'rtiaag eig acelvov oirawaf 


(3) The nation therefore calls on God as its Bang in this specific sense, Pa xhv 
o, Ixvin 26, etc ® ^ 

(3) The subject in Deut xxxbi 6 is Jehovah it is qmte wrong to take Moses 
for the subject 

/rtl further shown in the Prophetic Theology (comp § 337 f.) 

/«> avTOKpdrup, as Josephus expresses himself (ArU iv 8 41) 

(6) The description of the theocratic regulations is most fitly divided lo 
two sections in tJio first, we have to exhibit the whole theocratic or^msm, 
^ with this, to treat of the connected ordinances of lawandjosh^' 
le second, wo have to delineate the ordinances of worship 


FIRST DOCTBIKE 

THE THEOOBATIO ORGAHTSM, AND THE ORDINANCE8 OF LAW AllP 
JH8TTOE CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

I. THE THKOORATIO OROANIZATIOK OF THE PEOFIiE 

§ 93 

Ihvtsum into T rf&ca Israel'' a Sepresentation btfore Jehovah 

The natural division of the people is into twelve, or, as Joseph receives double 
tribal rights in Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen xlviii 5), thirteen tribes, DiB? of 
D (LXX (pv'?Mt ), — the former of these words apparently designating fbe 
tribes more in. their genealogical division and natural relations, the latter (s® 
cording to the meaning of Sceptre) more their pobtical constitution 0) 

But although Levi received no special tribal temtoiy, the number twelve stm 
remains for all pobtical relations , while, on the contrary, wherever Levi is 
numbered, the two tribes of Joseph appear as only one (3) Thus, m tb® 
prophecy in Ezek xlvuL, in speaking of the division of the land, vers l-7j 3®" 
28, Manasseh and Ephraim are reckoned as two tribes , and on the contrary, i® 
vers. 80-86, where it is said that the twelve gates in the New Jerusalem shall be 
called by the names of the twelve tribes, Joseph is reckoned as but one tnbe 
(0).— TJioso twelve tnbes together form the pnestly kingdom (D'jnJ rip7?®i 
Ex. xix. 0), But though Korah and his company are so far in the right, Nuffl. 
xvj, 8; that “ all the congregation are holy together, and the Lord is among 
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them,” yet the idea is inadequately realized On account of their uncleanness 
and sinfulness (comp Ex xix 21, etc ), the congregation are able to draw near 
to God only by means of a proptixatwn (comp § 127) Every one who at twenty 
years of age entered the army of Jehovah had to pay at the mustering the sum of 
half a shekel of the sanctuary as *^32, “covering,” propitiation, Ex xxx Il- 
ls, — the rich giving no more and the poor no less, because they are equal in 
God’s sight (comp § 136, 4) A whole senes of other institutions is directed to 
such propitiation , but this thought is pre-eminently expressed by the introduc- 
tion of a repmentaiivi body between Jehovah and the people A priesthood 
springing out of natural rdations existed even htfore the time of Moses, comp Ex 
XIX 22 In the time of the patnarchs, the father appears as the pnestly inter- 
cessor for his family (comp also Job i 5), or the prince as pnest to his tnbe, as 
kingship and pnesthood were united in Melchisedek , and Jethro also is to be 
reckoned as the spintual and civil chief of Midmn (jH’^T Onk. Ex u 
16, m, 1), as imam and sheikh Thus, too, the pnests mentioned m Ex xix 22 
must have possessed the priestly dignity in virtue of a higher natural position, 
whether, as Jewish tradition declares, and as false exegesis finds in Gen xbx 
8 (4), the pnesthood was onginally connected with the nght of the first-born, 
and therefore the charge of the pubbe worship was intrusted to the first-born 
before the introduction of the Aaronic pnesthood (Mishna, Scbahim xiv 4) (6), 
or whether those elders who in Ex xxiv 11 are called (nobles) 

were called to this honor At a still later time (Num xvi 2) it is the 
pnnees of the congregation (ITyt who are its representatives. (D'^t'lp), and 
especially the pnnees of the tnbe of the first-bom, Beuben, who demand a 
pnesthood on the broadest basis — ^But all claims arising from the nght of nature 
are set aside by the theocratic law As Israel as a whole is a holy people only in 
■'Virtue of the divine eUetum, and as all the regulations of the covenant, especially 
those of worship (comp § 112), rest on the divine enactment, the bestowing of 
the priesthood can also be only an act of divine grace Those only whom God 
Simself has called, whom He has brought thither and sanctified to Himself (Num 
7 compared with Heb v 4), are permitted to draw near to God in mtercession 
for the people Certainly “ out of the midst of the children of Israel,” for the 
representative must have a natural connection with the people itself , but Aaron 
and his sons are chosen for the pnesthood from the midst of this people by 
the divine good pleasure (Ex xxviii 1, comp 1 8am. u 28) , they receive their 
pnesthood as a gift, Num xviii 7 (HJDD) And this divme act of election took 
place (see Ex ixviu 41, xxix 9) earber than the occurrence m Ex xxxu (26) fiL, 
when the tnbe of Levi won for itself a blessing, through its zeal for the honor 
of Jehovah (6) Prom that time forward, however, Len as a tribe appears in a 
^ediatonal position between Jehovah and the people (7) , the race of Aaron rises 
rorn its nudst with a specific pnestly prerogative, and in such a way that the 
pnesthood itself culminates in the office of high priest There are therefore three 
Srades m the representation of the people before Jehovah 

th^^^ "^0 tnbal constitution which (comp § 27) was formed during the time of 
People’s stay m Egypt was not dissolved by Moses, but recognized in the 
inff regulation s Twelve as the number of the tnbes was regarded as express- 

the normal state of the covenant people, and therefore (Judg xxi 17) it is 
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regarded as a calamity, to be avoided at any price, that a tnbe should disappear 
out of Israel — ^This namber twelve is so entirely identified with the normal state 
of the theocracy, that it continues to be the signature of God’s people even m 
prophecy (comp § 324) In the New Testament, too, the tweZectnbes continue to 
be the type of the covenant people (Acts xxvi 7 , Rev. vu. 4 fL), to which the 
number of the apostles corresponds 

(2) [According to Wellhausen (i p 123 £E , and especially p 148 S ), the rehgious 
order known as Levites was not identical with the ancient tnbe of Levi The 
latterj in the age of the Judges, disappeared and was lost among the dwellers in 
the wilderness or among their own people in consequence of a catastrophe referred 
to in Gen xlix, 5-7. This history of the tnbe of Levi is in his view supported only by 
that passage, remrded as a prediction after the event, and by the narrative in Gen 
xxxiv The difficulty of satisfactonly explaimng, on this theory, how the pnestly 
order ever came to bear the name of Levites he himself admits This latter fact be- 
comes all the more surprising, on Wellhausen’s assumption, that bad associations 
were connected with the name of the lost tribe of Levi If the tribe of Levi, hke 
that of Simeon, the fate of which it is claimed to have shared, once possessed 
an allotment in some one part of Palestine, why was every remembrance of it lost, 
while mention is made of the allotment of Simeon (Josh. xix. Iff.)? The blessing of 
Moses in Deut xxxiii. presents another difficulty in the way of accepting Well- 
hausen’s view , for it is unnatural to suppose that while all the other utterances in 
this chapter refer to tribes, that alone concerning Levi, which occurs m the midst 
of them, is to be referred to an ordAr (comp Wellhausen, p, 188 ff ; against him 
Bredenkamp, p 174 , Orelli, in Herzog, 2ded , art “ Lev^” p 629) Observe that 
even the position of the utterance appears to be determined by the genealogiMl 
point of new Wellhausen himself (p 148) calls attention to the fact that the tnbe 
of Len belongs to the group of the four eldest sons of Leah Thus the ponnon 
of the utterance after that concerning the two other sons of Leah is explamea, 
while no mention is made of Simeon J 

(8) So also in Jacob’s blessing, Gen. xbx , and in that of Moses, 

(4) Comp the Targums of Onkelos and Jerus Onkelos interprets. Three 
things belonged to Reuben — birthnght, priesthood, and kingship ’ Luther also 
translates, “ The chief in the sacnfice ” ^ 

(6) The young men who were set apart by Moses to assist at^ the sacnfice ^ 
XXIV 5) are taken by Onkelos as the first-bom sons, and the prieste meutioneu m 
XIX 32, 24 are so understood by Rashi and Aben Esra. In opposition to this - 
planation of the latter passage, comp Vitnnga, Observatwnes Sacra, i p "o* 
[Article, “Levi, Leviten, Levitenstfidte,’’ in Herzog] 

(6) It 18 therefore not nght to say that the election of the tnbe of Levi to 

priesthood was a reward for that deed (comp Philo, VU Mos iu 19) . 

(7) In whatever way we understand the difficult passage Ex. xxxii. J 
clearly indicated in Deut xxxiu 9, which obviously refers to Ex. xxni., tna 
tnbe, by its zeal for Jehovah’s honor, showed itself worthy of this sMre m 
priestly honor which Aaron’s race enjoyed (comp § 29, note 2) [Wei 
indeed (comp p 138 f ) denies this reference, and finds in the passa^ the 

that the pnest must act, in the service of Jehovah, as if he had _ oH 

brother, or children , for in order to become a pnest he must 
family bonds Of the latter alleged duty the history says nothing, and the a g^ 
of Wellhausen from the history of Samuel does not prove it. „ ,t p^en 

“ neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew he his jug 

if the verbs are translated in the present tense, would not be accordant 
explanation, is felt by Wellhausen himself That one should fo^ke , ^ 
fa^er and mother, but also wife and children, m order to enter the , jj, 
he says, could hardly have been the rule The casein Deut xxxm. 9 is e J 
tioned as an extreme example of self-sacnfice In no case can we means 

that celibacy was required, but only that the priesthood scarcely ■' },ond 
of support to a man, to say nothing of a family (1) Dillmann, on *'“® 
holds fast the reference to Ex xxxii 29 (see his Oommentar on the latter p b 
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Brcdenkamp (p 174 ff ) has thoroughly discussed the passage io opposition to Well- 
hausen 1 Dent X 8 does not contradict this, since this pass^e must be taken in 
connection with vers 1-5 and 10 f , which likewise refer to Ex xxxii ff Vers 6 
and 7 arc shown by their whole form to be an interpolation which interrupts the 
close connection between vers 5 and 8 We may conjecture, in view of i\ 20, 
that the author of this gloss made the insertion in order to indicate the accept- 
ance of Moses* prayer on behalf of Aaron, who died much later On this passa^ 
compare especially Ranke, Untcr» iiher den Pentateuch, ii p 288 Riehm, on the 
contrary (Dw Getetzgehung Mo'ns tm Lande Moab, p 287 f ) forces agam on Deuter- 
onomy a gross discrepancy from the book of Numbers, as if the former book rep- 
resents the Levitcs as chosen only after Aaron’s death, in the fortieth year of 
the wandenng ’ — As regards the sense of Ex xxxii 20, it is to be observed that 
the view which sees m this passage a repetition of the words in which Moses 
summons the Levitcs to execute judjTOent against their brethren, as a sacrifice 
well pleasing to God, is not only liable to other objections, but does not conform 
to the strict usage of Vav consce. cum tmperf Instead of we should on this 

view look rather, as in iv 20, for TK. From the common use of the expres- 
sion “ to fill the hand” (xxviii 41, xxix 9 , 2 Chron xiii 9), we should be led to 
think of an offering of consecration, which the Levites had to offer up after the 
deed was executed, in reference to the calbng which was now set before them 
[so also Dillmann] What can bo brought against this explanation has been best 
collected by J. G Carpzov, Apparatus hist crit antiguitatum sacrx cod , p 108 f 
On the contrary, even Targ Jon finds in the passage a command to bring an 
offering of expiation for the shed blood , and Kurtz, History of tl^e Old Goo- 
enant, uu p 107, has given the same explanation [while KOhler, i p. 279, regards 
It as an offering for the expiation of the apostasy of the people] 


1 THE EEVITES (1). 

§98 

The Mode and Meaning of the Ptepreserdalvon of Israel "by the Leoites 

The circumstances of the dedication of the tribe of Lcvi are represented in the 
following manner in the Pentateuch We are told in Ex xui , that from the 
night in which Israel was redeemed all the first-bom males among man and beast 
were dedicated to Jehovah But instead of all the first-bom sons then livmg 
from a month old and upward. He accepts the Levites as a standing gift of the 
people (comp Num viu 16 , and instead of the people’s cattle, he takes the 
cattle of the Levites, Num. lu 11 f , 45 (2) [By the first-bom, who were repre- 
sented by the Levites, are meant those both on the father’s and the mother’s side, 
that 18 , the father’s first-born by each of his wives] (8) 

With regard to the sense %n which the Leoites tooh the place of thejirstbpi'n sons ac- 
cording to one view, the Levites were accepted by Jehovah to take charge of 
the priestly services, which were previously incumbent on the first-bom as the rep- 
resentatives of the families , according to another view, the substitution of the In- 
vites IS to be looked upon under the aspect of sacrifice In order to get at the 
nght understanding, we must proceed from the latter conception Nowhere in 
the Levitical law is anything said of an entrance on priestly mghds which belonged 
already to the first-bom children The idea lying at the root of the dedication 
of the Levitical tribe is rather this — As the Egyptians on account of their guilt 
were punished in their first-bom children, so that the children took the place of 
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tlie whole nafaon, and bore as a sacnfice the curse of extermination which lay on 
all , so, conversely, Israel — the people chosen by Jehovah and redeemed from the 
bondage of man — in testimony that it owes its existence and possessions to divine 
grace atone, that it is indebted to its Qod for all that it has and is, must hnng to 
God, as payment, the firstling blessings of his house in the place of the whole 
But the offenng of men is not executed by sacrificing them, but by giving them 
up for permanent service in the sanctuary (comp the story of Hannah, 1 Sam i. 
22, 28) But instead of all the first-born sons of the people performing this ser- 
vice in the sanctuary, one tnbe is permanently taken by divine choice from the or- 
dinary callings of life, and placed in a closer and particular relation toward Qod, 
in order to take charge of the service in the sanctuary, and thus to mediate for 
the people the communion of the sanctuary The Levites were thus, in the first 
place, the living sacrifice by which the people rendered payment to Jehovah for 
owing their existence to Him , but secondly, since the Levites, in consequence of 
this, performed in the sanctuary the service which the people ought to have rendered 
through their first-bom, but could not on account of their uncleanness (Hum 
xvni 22 f ), they serve, in their substitution, as a covering or an atonement pS?/) 
also for the people who come near to the sanctuary. Hum viii 19 In the former 
respect, the Levites are given to the priests (to whom, in general, the use of the 
sacnfice of the firsthngs is given), as a gift assigned to them by Jehovah (xviu. 0, 
comp with lu 9, viii 19) , they shall (as is said in xvui. 2, comp, with ver 4, 
with allusion to their name) gain themselves to the priest (1'^’), and serve him In 
the second respect, the Levites themselves obtain a certain share in the mediatorial 
position which belongs to the priesthood, and thus the Levitical tnbe forms the 
basis of the gradually ascending representation of the people before God Em 
phatically as it is inculcated on the Levites (comp, xvi 10) that the dedication of 
their tnbe does not involve the pnesthood proper, yet their relative share in the 
pnestly mediatorship, in distinction from the other tnbes, is indicated very clearly 
in the regidations of encampment, — in the Levites having to encamp with the priests, 
immediately around the sanctuary, “that wrath come not on the congregation o 
the children of Israel,” 1 63 comp §20) — What has been said explains further 
the difference which exists in reference to the Levites between the legislation in t e 
middle books of the Pentateuch and Deuteronomy — namely, that tno former gives 
special emphasis to the difference between the priests and Levites, while Deuteronomy, 
on the contrary, talus priests and Levites together, as one holy estate in distinction 
from the people (6) The two views do not contradict, but supplement eac 
other That Deuteronomy, ns has often been said, knows no difference between 
the Levites who were priests and those who were not is decidedly incorrect , for m 
Deuteronomy, where simply ub or stands, it is the common Levites who are 
meant, see especially xviii G-8, comp with vers 3-5(4) This is true, hon e^L 
that both are treated as essentially a single whole, as is manifest from the fact, a 
while the middle books of the Pentateuch are wont to denote the priests as boi« 
of Aaron,” in Deuteronomy, on the contrary, the Levitical character of the pnes 
hood 18 made prominent by the priests being culled “ sons of Levi ” (xxi 5, xxxi 
9), or “Levitical priests” (Q’^n D'jnJH), xvii 9, 18 (the same m Tosh ui ^ 
etc ), and that also the vocation of the Levites is designated by terms whic ^ 
elsewhere appbed to the distmctively priestly calling, viz. “to minister in e o- 
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Tab’s name” (niH’ D??| “to stand before Jehovah” (Hin’ 'JpS nD>^) , e g 

Dent xnu 7, comp with ver. 5 and xxi 6, xvu 12 (5) In the blessing of 
Moses (xxxm 8 ff.), the idea of the pnesthood is similarly transferred to the 
tribe , and accordingly the ordinance of the pnesthood is, as Mai ii 4 designates 
it, a covenant with Levi- (6) 

(1) Compare my article, “Levi, Leviten, Levitenstfidte,” in Herzog’s Beal- 
BncyTdop 

(2) Smce (Nnm iu. 48) the number of first-bom sons m the nation amounts to 
22,273, and the number of the Levites, on the contrary, only to 22,000, the over- 
plus lb compensated by a fine of five shekels apiece, to be paid to Aaron and his 
sons (vers 46-61) — ^There must be a mistake in the reckoning in vers 22, 28, 84, 
which would give a sum of 22,800 , see Kurtz, I c 200 f Others suppose that these 
800 supernumerary Levites were themselves first-bom children 

(8) [See Lund, AUe jud Heiltgthumer, p 622, and Keil in HSvemick’s Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch i p 308 

(4) [Comp the explanation of this passage in Biehm, Z c p 85 f ]. 

(6) On the contrary, Num. xvi 9 says the Levites are appomted 'ith TajzJ? 

(6) [The question in regard to the persons employed in conducting the cere- 
momal worahip has become qmte prominent in the recent works on the develop- 
ment of the religious history of Israel Comp Wellhausen, i. 128 ff. , Orelh’s 
supplement to the art. “Levi, Leviten,” in the 2d ed of Herzog, Delitzsch, 
art “Leviten,” m Riehm , also in Luthardt’s Zeitschrrft fur hirchliehe TFmen- 
scha/t^ H VI , Bredenlmmp^ 174 ff , Dillmann’s Commentar on Ex and Lev , p. 
457 fi., and especially 461, Battel, “The latest phase of the Pentateuch Question, ” 
in the Theol ^ud aus l^rtternberg, 1881, p 147 ff [Also "W Robertson Smith, 
The Old Testament tn the Jewish Church, pp 860, 486 Green, Moses and the Proph- 
ets, pp 76-83 , Curtiss, The Levitical Priests ] According to 'Wellhaosen, the ubole 
pnestly body, which had nothing in common with the ancient tnbe of Levi ex- 
cept the name (see § 92, note 1) bore the name of Levites Ongmally few in 
number, they became in time numerous and influential, but no difference existed 
between Levites who were priests and those who were not [All pnests were 
Levites, and all Levites were pnests ] The distinction between them, for which 
a preparation was made by the supenor authority attached to the temple m Jerusa- 
lem and its pnesthood in companson with the country sanctuanes and their pnests, 
arose m consequence of the centralizing of the worship under Josiah The Deu- 
teronomic Isolator demanded, however, for the country pnests the right to 
officiate at the temple in Jerusalem, but Ezekiel subsequently demanded (xhv. 
6 ff.), as a punishment to them for having mmistered at the high places (a service 
which previously was as legitimate as that in Jerusalem), that the country pnests 
should be degraded to the rank of in fenor servants in the temple worship What 
was simply a result of the relations and the selflshness of the Jerusalem pnest- 
hood was thus rested by Ezekiel upon a moral ground “ He wrapped an ethical 
cloak around the logic of facts ” The passage in Ezekiel, xhv 6 ff , forms the 

E imt of departure for this view But while Wellhausen makes it teach that 
zekiel first made the distinction in question in the Levitical order, others hold 
that the prophet in this and other passages takes the distmction for granted, and 
tiiat (Mnsequently the passage proves nothing, or rather the contrary of what Well- 
hausen supposes (So Dillmann, p 461 “Ezekiol, in xL 46 f , xhi 13, xlm 19, 
presupposes such a distinction as a matter of course, and in chap xhv , where he 
expressly speaks concemmgit, he will have, accordum to v 6 ff , the onginal order 
restored”) Against this whole theory of the post-Ezekiel ongin of the Levitical 
^gislation m the middle books of the Pentateuch, comp especially Delitzsch in 
Rmlun “ That the legislation in the middle books of the Pentateuch is not of 
a date after the time of Ezekiel follows necessarily from the fact that the official 
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position and division of tbe Levitos after the exile was in a stage of develop- 
ment, which 13 not reflected, either as to fact or language, in the legislation ” 
Indeed, if we take the ground that the tribe of Levi constituted the order of 
the Levites, we can scarcely come to any other opimon than that the Levites 
were not all pnests ] 


§94 

Official Functiom, Dedication, and Social Position of the Levites. 

The official functions of the Levites are placed along with the service of the 
pnests under the common point of view of “keeping the charge of the sanctuary” 
(ehpn (comp Num lu 28, 32 with xvui 5), but at the same time they 

are defimtely distingmshed from the latter The charge of “all concerns of the 
altar (1) and within the veil ” (Num. xviii 7), with which, also, the performance 
of ceremonial acts connected with the other sacred furniture is muted, falls ex- 
clusively to the pnests (8) On the contrary, the service of the Levites is called 
the service of Jehovah’s dweUing-place, or of the tabernade of meetmg (comp the 
different expressions, i. 68, xvi 9, xviu 4) , it is designated as mihtary service 
8, 30, viii 24 (in the camp of Jehovah, 1 Chron ix 19), and at a later 
penod it was still organized entirely in a military manner. Dunng the wander- 
ing in the wilderness, the Levites had the charge of the taking down, carrymg, 
and setting up of the holy tabernacle (Num i 60 ff ) , also of the carrying of the 
sacred funuture, particularly the ark of the covenant (comp Deut x 8, xxxi 2^ 
(3) The division of these duties among the three Levitical famihes is given in 
Num lu 26-37, chap iv According to chap iv 8, 23, 80, tbe Levites were 
called to this service from their thirtieth to their fiftieth year , on the contrary, 
vui 24 ff. represents their time of service ns beginnmg as early as with their 
twenty-fifth year (4) — But the functions mentioned in the book of Numbers refer 
only to the time of the people’s wandering There are no directions in the Pen- 
tateuch, or even in Deuteronomy, concerning the services of the Levites in the 
future, dunng the settlement of the people in the Holy Land (6) How entire y 
different would this be if the Levitical legislation of the Pentateuch were as a 
a production as the modem critics mamtain 1 (6) 

The act of the consecration of the Levites is desenbed in Num vui. 6-22 The 
first set of these ceremomes aims at purification, "iriD (an expression which, more- 
over, m vers 6 and 21, stands as a designation of the whole act of consecration, 
while, on the contrary, Ex xxvui 41, xxix 1, tthp is used m speaking of the con 
secration of the priests) The punfication falls (ver 7) into three parts, 
ling with the water of punfication (AROn '??) , shaving (“ they shall cause 6 
razor to pass over their whole body”) , washing of their clothes There is no men 
tion of investiture, as at the dedication of the pnests, for the Pentateuch oes 
not recogmze any special official costume for the Levites (such as appears , 

Thus purified, the Levites become fitted to be given to Jehovah This is divi ^e^ 
into the following ceremomes — ^The laying on of hands (ver 10) When 
' sacnfices which were to be offered afterward had been prepared (ver 8), 
whole congregation was to gather before the holy tabernacle “ Then bnng 
Levites before Jehovah, and the children of Israel (namely, the representatives o 
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the congregation) shall lay their hands on the Levites ” By this action the 
intention of the people to present the Levites as an offenng in their name is ex- 
pressed (§ 126) The actual presentation is performed by waving or swinging 
comp § 188), the ceremony which takes place at all the offerings which 
God relinquishes as a gift to the pnest (7) In the case of the Levites, it is generally 
understood as a simple leading backward and forward. Then the sin-offenng 
and bumt-offenng are presented in the name of the Levites (who must therefore 
lay their hands, ver 12, on tlie sacrificial animals), to atone for them 
D'lSn-bj,*) , for even those whom God has accepted as a gift must be atoned for 
before they begin to serve in the sanctuary (8) 

In order that the tribe of Levi might be withdrawn from ordinary labor, — 
which in the theocratic state was agricultural, — and might give itself completely 
to its sacred vocation, no xnhervta-nct as a tribe was assigned to it (Num xvui 28) 
What Jehovah said to Aaron (Num xviii 30) is m Deut x 9 apphed to the 
whole tribe of Levi — namely, that Jehovah Himself would be their inheritance 
The tribe is scattered among all the other tribes, in the temtones of which 
(Num XXXV 6) it received forty-eight towns (9), with their suburbs (ver 7, 
D'E^^jll?), that IS, pasturages In this law, moreover, the pnests are mcluded along 
with the Levites The thirteen special towns for the pnests are first mentioned 
m Josh XXI 4 (10) Without doubt, this dispersion served the purpose of plac- 
mg the Levites m a position where they could watch over the keeping of the law 
The tithes were assigned to them/<w their support (more further on, § 186, 8). 
This was not an over-abundant endowment Even when the tithe was conscien- 
tiously paid, it was no certam mcome (and, besides, it did not increase with 
the increase of the tnbe) Moreover, if the people showed themselves averse to 
this tax (as was to be expected in tunes of falbng away from the theocratic law), 
the tnbe of Levi was subjected to unavoidable poverty And thus Deuteronomy 
represents the Levites as placed in a position reqmnng the support of alms, and 
as standmg in the same line with strangers, ividows, and orphans (xu. 19, xiv 27, 
29, and elsewhere) (11) 

(1) Viz both the altar of burnt sacrifice and the altar of mcense, comp 1 Ohron, 

VI M 

(2) The attempt of the Levite, Korah, to offer incense is punished as a crumnal 
offence, Num xvi 

(8) The ark, however, must first be covered by the pnests, Num. iv 4 ff , the 
sight of it was absolutely forbidden to the Levitt, ver 17 ff 

(4) This apparent contradiction is most easily solved by the assumption that the 
former passages refer to service in transportmg the tabernacle, and the latter to 
Levitical service in general (comp HSvermck’s Introduction, p 482) , on another 
explanation (comp Ranke, Uhtersuchungen €ber den Pentateuch, ii p 169), the 
time from the twenty-fifth to the thirtieth year is to be regarded mainly as a 
preparation for entenng on the full service — From fifty years old and upward 
the Levite^are not to be compelled to do the work of serving, but only to help 
theu breth\en (probably as overseers, or by instructing the younger men) 

(6) In Deuteronomy the vocation of the Levites, as has been already indicated 
18 included under the pnestly calling in general (x 8, xvni 7), but this without 
in any way assigmng to the Levites those services which especially belong to the 
pnests For a mixture of the offices of the two classes does not at all follow from 
fte fact that the pnests, xxxi 9, and also the Levites, ver 25, are designated as 
bearers of the ark of the covenant Subsequent usa^ (Josh ui , vi 6 1 Kmgs 
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Till 3 fE ) shows that the ark was earned by the priests on all solemn occasions , 
while, on the contrary, this labor was incumbent on the Levites dunng the wan- 
denng in the T.'ildemess (so, too, in 2 Sam xv, 34) 

(6) Riehm is very far from having made out his point, that the Deuteronomist, 
in what he says of the Levites, assumes a state of things that first arose after the 
time of Hezekiah On the contrary, as will appear more clearly afterward, 
SUIhelin (“ Versuch einer Geachichte der Verhaltnisse des Stammes Levi,” in the 
ZeiUchr der deuUchen viorgenl Oeeellseh ItsSS, p 708 fiE.) is probably in the right 
when he finds that what is contained in Deuteronomy in reference to the Levites 
entirely harmonizes with the time after Joshua. 

[It is not unreasonable to demand of the supporters of the hypothesis of the 
post-exilic origin of the pnestly legislation, that they point out a design, which 
shall make its origin intelligible In the law concerning the Levitical cities, the 
impossibility of executing which in that age is manifest, and is recognized without 
reserve by Wellhausen, an aim may indeed, with some pamstaking, be suppossa 
to be, that thereby the last and decisive diflierence was got rid of, which distin- 
guished the actual tnbes from the Levites, viz , .the tnbal independenceandcm- 
pactness which were indicated by fixed settlements (Wellhausen, i p 167) The 
absurdity of such legislation he endeavors to relieve by observing that “ the exe- 
cution of the law was probably postponed till the time of the Messiah ” Bat the 
absurdity of making laws concerning the duties of the Levites in the wildemMS 
for the age of the second temple cannot be rebeved by refemng them to the 
Messianic age, and the [supposed] tendency to give to the later legislation the 
“costume of the Mosaic age” docs not explain satisfactorily why laws shonla ne 
made which for the present have no sense, and without the specific form whic 
the present demanded ] 

(7) See Hofmann, SchnftheiBeis, in p 283 , - t 

(8) Special provisions for the personal conduct and regulation of the me 
Levites (such as Lev. xxi gives for the pnests) are not contained in the Levi 

laws in the Pentateuch , vptkt- 

(P) Of which, SIX are appointed to be cities of refuge , comp infra, the a g 
mg of blood, § 108 , , . 

(10) The list m 1 Chron. vi 40 fit vanes in many ways from the f^atemem 

the book of Joshua — ^The allotment of these towns is doubtless not ‘O o® , 
stood as if tlie Levites were their only possessors, but that they receivea o ? ^ 
needful number of houses, along with the suburbs around the town to p 
their cattle, while the otlier houses, and the fields and — j^r 

town, were occupied by the members of the tribe in whose laiia the , jj 
(comp Josh XXI 12, and Keil on the passage) Reference has also bee _ 

this connection with good reason to the Taw concerning the sale ® 
houses, Lev xxv. 32 f , since this has a meaning only on the presuppo ^ 

other Israelites dwelt with the Levites Accordingly in Bethshemesn, , 

18, which was a priests’ town, Josh. xxL 10, we find in fact at a late p 

habitants w'ho are distinguished from the D’H who were m it R is ® famiij 
the latter expression was also used in speaking of members of the pne y r g p 
when they were not really installed m the pnest’s office (see ota > 

(11) Riehm (Ic p 83 ff ) says that Deuteronomy distinctly 

visions in the book of Numbers concerning the dwelling-places m T/€Vites as 
presupposing a houseless tribe of Levites, and by representing ^ m, ^sgertion 

strangers living scattered in the various towns of the various tnbes 6, the 

is at first sight a gross exaggeration, sincp, with the _gg cited by 

Levites themselves are Twt designated, as strangers in any oi tne f state- 

Riehm (xn 12, 18 , xiv 27, 29 , xvn 11, 14) In /Pjff^f^tion of the 

ments in Deuteronomy rightly, compare also what is suio on tne s inthe 

Levites as it was from the beginning of the time of the judges ana > 

historical section of the “ Theology of Prophecy.” 
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2 THE PRIESTHOOD (1). 

§95 

It appears from what has been already said (§ 92), that the design ofthepnesUy 
tocatxon is m the first place essentially to represent the nation as a holy congregaAvm 
^before Jehovah, withfuU divine aicthorvty (comp Dent xviu. 6), and to open up 
for it access to its God (2) Standmg as a holy order between Jehovah and the 
congregation m its approach to Him, the pnests are to cover the latter by the ho- 
hness of their office (8), which official hohness (Hum xviu 1) covers also the 
guilt which adheres to the person of the priest himself , and in the functions of 
his office the priest is the medium of the intercourse which takes place m worship 
between Jehovah and the congregation, and which, on account of the sinful- 
ness of the congregation, becomes a service of atonement The name (and 
njn3) probably refers to this pnestly calhng The stem {HD appears to be con- 
nected with po (as *7r!3 with ^13, “ino with 3^0), and to mean either intransitively, 
“to present oneseK,” or transitively, parare, aptare, in the former case, JD^ 
would be one who stands to represent another (4), and in the latter case the priest 
would be named from the preparing and presenting the sacrifice (6) — ^Besides this 
mediatorial calling, the pnest has the office of teacher and interpreter of the law, 
Lev X 11, in which respect he has to accomplish a divine missum to the people , 
hence the pnest is, in Mai ii 7, called a niri' “ for the priest’s bps should 
keep knowledge, and men should seek the law at his mouth ” As it is said in 
Ezek. xhv 28, the pnest shall “ teach my people the difference between the holy 
and profane, between the vmclean and the clean” (comp Lev x 10, and the 
functions descnbed m chap xm f , Hag ii 11 ff ) , it is further said m Ezekiel, 
ver 24 “ And in controversy they shall stand in judgment , they shall judge ac- 

cording to my judgments” (6) The two sides of the pnestly calhng — to teach 
Israel Jehovah’s judgments and law, and to offer mcense and sacnfice on His 
altar — are embraced together, Deut xxxui 10 

The bearers of this pnestly dignity are, as has already been remarked, only the 
Aaronites , and this choice of Aaron’s house is re-confirmed (Num xvi ) in con- 
sequence of Korah’s rebelhon, and certified (Hum xvu ) by the sign of the bud- 
dmg almond-rod, which mdicated that the pnesthood does not rest on any natural 
pre-eminence whatever, — for Aaron’s rod had onginally nothmg more than the 
others, — but depends only on the divine grace, which fills this office with hving 
energy But thenceforth the divine calhng to the priesthood is connected with the 
natural propagation of Aaron’s family , and as Aaron’s two sons, Hadab and Abihu, 
died because they offered strange fire (Lev x 1 f ), and left no sons, it passed to 
the race of the other two sons of Aaron, Eleaear and Ithamar (7) 

The hohness of the pnesthood was to be reflected in the whole appearance of 
the pnests, which was to suggest the highest punty and exclusive devotion to 
God To this refer, in the first place, the provisions as to the bodily condition and 
regulation of life of the pnests The law treats of the bodily condition of the 
priests in Lev xxu 16-24 It declares that all considerable physical blemishes 
render a man unfit for the pnest’s office But though excluded from service, a 
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pereon afflicted with such blemishes might (ver 22) enjoy the sacred gifts given 
for the support of the pnests (as well of the first as of the second order) (8) The 
provisions for the regulaiiorb of the life are given in Lev. yx i. 1 fi In it we 
are told that the pnest shall not defile himself with any dead body, by taking 
charge of the funeral and sharing m the customs of mourning, exc^t in the case 
of his nearest llood relatives, viz., his father, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
and his sister if she be still a virgin The same sn cases are named in Ezek 
xhv. 25 (9) But even in these cases he must avoid every disfigurement of his 
body. With regard to marriage, the law (Lev. xn 7 S.) commands that ie 
shall not marry a harlot, or one who has been deflowered or divorced, but only a 
virgin or *a widow , which in Ezek xhv 22 is limited to “ virgins of the seed of 


Israel, or a widow of a priest” (10). Propriety and order must rule in the priest’s 
family. If a priest’s daughter give herself up to lewdness, she shall (Lev ixi 9} 


be burned (without doubt after being stoned) The dietetic directions which the law 
lays down for the pnests, are simply that they must avoid the use of wine and 
other intoxicating hquors at the tame of their service in the sanctuary. Lev x 9 
f., in order to preserve entire clearness of mmd for their functions , and further, 
that the general prohibition to defile oneself by partaking of what has died 
of itself, or been torn by beasts, is specially inculcated on them, xxu 8 If a 
pnest had levitically defiled himself, involuntarily, or in an unavoidable way, 
he might not eat of the holy food until he was legally cleansed again. Every 
ofience against this rule was threatened with death, xxu 2 ff. There is no 
prescnption in the law as to the age required for entering on the priestly office 
It IS to be supposed that the rule concerning the age of the Iievites held good o 


the pnests also 

The consecration of the pnests, for which, as has already been mentioned, the 
expression Ehp (Ex xxix 1, xL 18) is used, is prescnbed m Ex xxix 1-3 t 
xl 12-15, and is mentioned in Lev viu as performed m the case of Aaron an 
his sons The consecration of the pnests consists of two classes of acts < 
Washing, robmg, and anointmg , which three acts form the real consecration 
of the person to the pnestly office . 2 a threefold offering, by which the 
thus consecrated were put into all the functions and nghts of the pn^ oo^^ 
The consecration began by leading those who were to be consecrated to t e o 
of the tabernacle, and washing them — doubtless their whole body, aud not ^ 
their hands and feet The putting off of the uncleanness of the body is a sym 
of spintual cleansing, without which no one may approach God, and least o 
he who conducts the ceremonies of atonement This negative prepara on 
followed by the robing, which, with the common pnests, consists in pu 
four articles of dress, — ^breeches, coat, bonnet, and girdle , comp Ex 
42 (11) The clothes were made of fine, shinmg white Imen, as the sym 
punty ; only the girdle was embroidered with bnght colors (woollen garm 
were forbidden) In the service shoes were not to he worn. Then fo ow 
pnestly anointing, a ^mbol of the commnmcation of the Divine Spin 
operates in the priestly office (12) The ohve oil employed was mixed wit ^ 
sweet-smelling substances According to tradition, we are to think o i^ 
apphed only to the forehead, in distincbon from the unction of the big P 
This anomting was (Ex. xL 15) to serve Aaron’s sons ” for an ever m 
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pnestliood throughont their generations and this has often been understood 
as if this anointing had not to be repeated afterward in the rase of common 
priests 

The ofEenng which followed, and which of course was not performed by those 
to be consecrated, but by Moses, comprised a threefold sacrifice. First, priests and 
altar are purified. Lev viu 16, by the Bin-offenng of a young bullock , then the 
offermg of the purified priests to God is completed by the burnt-ofEenng of a 
ram (18) Thirdly, this is followed by a modified thank-ofiEenng (14) This is 
the specific sacrifice for the consecration of the priests, and bears the name 
“fillmg,” Lev vui 22, 28 (vii 87), — an expression which is to be ex- 
plained by the phrase “ filhng the hand," and which refers to the conveyance of 
authority to the pnest (16) Not only is the altar sprinkled with the blood of 
the sacrificed ram, as at other thank-off enngs, but also the right ear, the right 
thumb, and the great toe of the right foot of Aaron and Ins sons are touched with 
it the ear, because the pnest must at all tunes hearken to the holy voice of God , 
the hand, because he must execute God’s commands, and especially the jiriestly 
functions , the foot, because he must walk nghtly and holily Further, it is pe- 
cuhar to this offering that Moses takes the fat pieces, the nght shoulder of the 
ram, and some of the three different kinds of cakes belonging to the thank-offer- 
ing, and lays all these together in the hands of Aaron and his sons, and waves 
them before Jehovah, after which all is burned This act signifies, first, the con- 
veyance of the function which belongs to the pnest to offer the fat pieces on God's 
altar , secondly, the mvestiture of the pnest with the gifts, which they receive 
in future for their service, but which they must now give over to Jehovah, be- 
cause they are not yet fully consecrated, and therefore cannot yet themselves act 
nspnests(16) The conclusion of the festival is the sacnficial meal The dura- 
tion of the consecration is fixed at seven days (Ex xxix 16 ff , Lev viii 83 ff ) 
(Dunng this whole time, those who are to be consecrated were to stay, day and 
mght, m the outer court, at the entrance of the tabernacle ) On each of the six 
foUowmg days a repetition of the sin-offenng was to take place (Ex xxix 86) , 
it IB not said whether the other two offenngs and the anomting were to be repeated 
or not (Still the repetition of these offenngs is probable , Tor the daily filhng 
of the hands presenbed in Ex xxix 85, Lev viu 83, took place through the 
offermg of consecration at which the bumt-offenng was presupposed ) — 
The meamng of all these duioiiifiara aapKd^, these outward pnestly regula- 
tions, and the aim of these teachings, is distmctly expressed by the Old 
Testament itself in Deut xxxiu 9 f “Who said unto his father and to his 
mother, I have not seen hrm , neither did he acknowledge lus brethren, nor knew 
his own children , for they have observed Thy word, and kept Thy covenant 
They shall teach Jacob Thy judgments, and Israel Thy law , they shall put in- 
cense before Thee, and whole burnt sacrifice upon Thine altar ’’ The pnesthood, 
indeed, as such, is Imked to birthright, and the pnestly service demands only 
outward pnnty and perfection , but that the real subjective qualification for the 
priesthood hes in undivided devobon to God, which, when His honor is m ques- 
bon, is willing to sacnfice even the highest worldly interest, is disbnctly express- 
ed both here and in the calling of the tnbe of Levi, Ex xxiu 26 ff (comp 
§29 with note 2) Unbroken obedience is demanded of the pnest, Lev. x 3 “I 
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Yill be eaactiScd m them that come nigh me designation of the priests), 
and before all the iicople I -will be honored ” (comp. MaL ii 5 S.) (17) 

The maintenance of the priests was cared for in the following manner ; — They 
received os dwelling-places thirteen of the towns which were given to the Levites, 
Josh XXI 4, 10 n (compare the enumeration in 1 Chron vi 39 ff , which, how- 
ever, IS not free from corruptions of text) ; further — eompare Num. xviu. 8 ff , 
the chief passage — the Levites had to give them the tithes of their tithes (18), 
and they received the gifts of the flrst-fnuts, and certain parts of the ofienngs, 
etc. (19) Thus the maintenanee of the priests was cared for sufficiently, but by 
no means abundantly , in comparison with the endowments of the pnestly caste 
in many other ancient nations, the provision for the Levitical pnests is very 
moderate — Tlic deeper meaning of the declaration, that Jehovah alone is the 
portion and inheritance of the pnests, Num xviii 20 (20), and what, therefore, 
ought to be the deepest ground of pnestly thought and life, is expressed, Ps xvi 
0, in these words • “ The Lord is the portion of nune inhentance and of my cup , 
Thou maintainest my lot The Imes are fallen unto me in pleasant places,” etc. 


(1) Compare Kflper, Bos Priesterthum dee A. Bundet, 1866. and my article, 
^ ‘ Pnesterthum im A T in Herzog’s J? E xii. [also Riehm’s art “Pnester” 
in his Eandwortcrhuch 

(2) Medtatorehij) between God and the people is generally said to constitute the 

essence of the pnesthood , and this is, generally speaking, correct, but it is not 
an adequate expression of the specific business of the pnesthood m distinction 
from the two other theocratic offices Mediatorial vocation belongs also to the 
king and the prophet to the king, because he acta in the name of Jehovak 
exercises judicial and executive authonty in God’s state as one mvested with His 
power , to the prophet, because he speaXt m Jehovah’s name, and opens up tne 
divine counsel to the people , , 

(8) A meaning of the pnesthood which appears also m the place ass^eu 
Aaron and his sons in the camp, immediately m front of the sanctuary (Nuro m 
38) ^ 

(4) As, according to Pinizabadi (see Gesenius, Theea-urua, u p 661),^ 
means one, “qui surgit in abeno negotio et operam dat in causa ejus oomp 
J^Glitssscli oq Ps cx 4 

(6) Kahana, in Arabic, is chiefly tised of soothsaying, but it is clear that t is 
meaning is a denved one On the who are found among the kmg’s officers, 

see my article, “ Konige, KOnigthum m Israel,” in Herzog’s BE ^ 

(6) Comp Deut xvii. 9 ffi See the judicial functions of 
infra — On its second side, also, the pnestly vocation is distinguished fro 
of the propheta by the fact that the pnest is bound solely to ^7 

and practice of the law, and does not receive in the spint any lurtner 
edge of the divine counsels , to which the Unm and the Thummim of u 
pnest alone form an exception, if, as some have supposed, ^® 
acquainted by inspiration with dmne decisions Note how Jer xviii 10 
law to the pnests, counsel to the wise, word to the prophets . or Ezek vii. , 


to the pnests. counsel to the elders, viawn to the prophets m 

(7) While the prophet, the aervant of Jehovah (^^p), discharges his 
virtue of a free divine call, which is not confined to any tnbe, aim 
hiB personal endowment by the Divine Spint, the pnest, the i ^ 

Jehovah, must prove his personal nght to office by his genealo^ ant from 
vital divme power also works in his office Want of proof of desM 
Aaron excluded from the priesthood , an example of which is 
ii 62, Neh vu 64 (comp Josephus, c Ap 1. 7) [That the Well- 

priesthood was descended from the family of Airon is controvertea y 
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hausen, i. p 128 f , who appeals to 1 Sam u 27 fE , as showing that Eh’s house 
and fathers house, and consequently the family chosen at the establishment of 
the theocracy, was displaced for another, namely, the family of Zadok (1 E u 
27), which therefore was not legitimated by descent But in the antiquity of the 
expression “ father’s house” it cannot be said in v 81 to indicate necessarily the 
entire posterity of the father of the stock, who was chosen at the establishment 
of the theocracy (Comp Dillmann, Gommentar eu Ex und Lev , p 460 and 68 see 
also § 101) , and if the passage is, as W assumes, post-Deuteronomic, it cannot be 
understood, as Bredenkamp has shown, p 181, as the former understands it , for 
“ to mamtain that the Zadokites or priests of the temple, could have been called 
in that age upstarts, sprung from a line not Mosaically sanctioned, would be to 
annihilate their authority ”] 

(8) It 18 scarcely needful to remark, that not all Aaromtes, even when possessed 

of the qualifications required by the law, were really pnests in office , thus 
Benaiah, military commandant under David and Solomon (2 Sam vui 18 xx 
23 , 1 Kings iL 26), was, 1 Chron. xxvu 6, a pnest’s son ’ 

(9) Comp , too, Philo, de Monarch % 12 [What is required of him at the 

death of his wife caimot be determined with certamty either from Lev xxi 4 
or from Ezek. xxiv 16 fL Comp Dillmann on Lev xxi 4 ] ’ 

(10) The latter limitation has only a prophetic character (s Wagenseil, Sota, 
p 667 f ), while the former is without doubt in the sense of the law, and is fol- 
lowed, Ezra X 18 f , Neh xiu 28 ff 

(11) In 1 Sam xxii 18, even the common pnests wore an ephod, but of in- 
fenor material (n?) 

(12) Certainly Ex xxix, 7, Lev vui 12, speak only of the anointing of Aaron , 
but Ex. xxvu 41, XXX 80, xl 16, Lev vii. 85 f , x 7, refer distmctly to the 
anomting of Aaron’s sons 


(13 and 14) Comp , further on, the descnption of the sacrificial worship, § 181 ff. 

(15) The phrase "3 (Ex xxvuu 41, xxix 9, 29, 83 , Lev vui 88, 

XVI 82 , Num lu. 3 , comp Judg xvu 6) does not indicate the bestowal of 
a gift on the pnest by Jehovah, but a confemng or delivenng over of the nghts 
of office, authonzation (comp Isa xxu. 21) On the contrary, if one fills his 
hand to Jehovah (1 Chron xxix 6 , 2 Chron xxix 31 , comp Ex xxxii. 29) 
this means, pro viding oneself with something to offer to Jehovan [That the ex- 
pression, as Wellhausen, i. p 132 f , deems probable, signified onginally a fillmg 
of the hand with gold, and so refers to a paid priesthood in the older time, does 
not follow from Judges xvii ] ’ 

(16) The breast, which was given to Jehovah at the common thank-offerings 
by waving it, but then relinquished by Him to the pnest, falls in the present case 
to the share of Moses, as acting in the character of pnest — Lastly, Moses spnnkled 
the pnests and their garments with a mixture of anomting oil and blood of the 
sacnfice (Lev vui 30 , on the contrary, Ex xxix 21 represents this act as tak- 
ing place immediately after the spnnkhng of the altar) 

(17) The official functions oi the pnests, in distmction from those of the Levites 
Num xviu 3, are bnefly designated by ” coming near to the vessels of the sanct^ 
uary and the altar ” Their functions in the holy place were — hghtmg the mcense 

altar every morning and evemng, cleaning and taking charge of 
the lamps and hghfang them toward theevenmg, arranging theshewbread on the 
naoDath , m the court— keeping up the continual fire on the altar of burnt-offenng 
mmoving the ashes from the altar, presenting the morning and evenmg sacnfice 
1 ff ), pronouncing the blessing on the people after the completion of 
the daily sacnfice (Num vi 23-27), waving the pieces of the sacrifices, sprink- 
ling of blood, and laying upon the altar and kindhng all the parts which were 
offered It was also, Num x 8-10, xxxi 0, the priest’s duty to blow the sil 
ver trumpets at festivals and sacnficial ceremonials as well as in campaigns fcomn 
^ Chron xiu 12) See in the discussion of the new-moon Sabbath t 150 tho 
meaning of the trumpet-blast, in virtue of which the blowmg of the trumnete 
forms a part of the pnestlv intercession. P®*® 
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(18) Thus, on the one band, the higher position of the pnests over the Levites 
is expressed ; and on the other hand, an essential portion of the pnests’ support 
IB made dependent on the conscientiousness of the Levites, 

(19) See the particulars in the above-cited article, p 180 ff , and compare, 
further on, the discussion of the sacrificial ntual and the theocratic taxes 

(20) In Num xvui 20, “ Thou shalt have no inhentance in their land, neither 
shalt thou have any part among them * I am thy part and thine mhentance 
among the children of Israel,” was said to Aaron , comp Deut. x. 9, xvm. 1 f 
(Ezek. xhv 28). 


8. THE mon PRIEST (1) 

§ 96 

The name of the high priest is Sinjn jnDH, Num xxxv 28, or n’EtDII |n3n, 
Lev IV 8, 6, 16 , the most complete expression is in xxi 10, ‘‘Tlie pnestwho 
is higher than his brethren, upon whose head the anointing oil was poured ,” he 
IS also called the priest by way of distinction, e g Deut xvu 12 (2) In the 
high-pnesthood are united the mediatorship by which the people are represented 
before God, and the official priestly sanctity by which they are reconciled I 
God in the blood of an offering accepts the life of a clean animal by which the 
people’s sm and uncleanness is covered (according to the original meaning o 
*^93), in the high-pnesthood, on the contrary, a man is elected and sanctified y 
God that he may m virtue of his hohness appear before Him for the people, an^ 
as IB said in the important passage Ex xxvun 88, bear the miqmty of the o y 
things [t e atone for the holy thmgs regarded as in a state not accepte o 
God] which the children of Israel hallow in all their holy gifts, that they may e 
accepted before Jehovah Thus the whole reconcihng and sanctifying effect ® ® 
sacrifices is dependent on the existence of a personally reconciling mediators ip 
before God (8) , and here the old covenant proclaims its inadequacy to e ec ^ 
true reconcihation, in the fact that even the high pnest himself, through ^ ^ 
intercession the defect which attaches to the offermg is made good, himse 
turn has need of reconcihation and purification by the blood of sacrifices, as o 
subject to sm and weakness (comp Heb v 3) As the representative ® 
whole nation, the high pnest bears on his shoulder and on his heart the . 

the tnbes of the people. Ex xxvui 12, 29 (Particulars on this passage 
The same expiatory sacrifice is demanded for his person as for all t e pe 
because he unites m his person the significance of the whole people (4) 
ntual of sacrifice) When he in whose person the people stand ^ 

commits an error, this, as is said in Lev. iv 8, operates L rder 

bnng gmlt on the people] , that is, it causes a disturbance of the theocra ° 
which reqmres to be atoned for, and is imputed to the whole peop e |j|.’ 
on the contrary, God acknowledges a high pnest as well-pleasmg m 
this is a declaration in fact that He graciously accepts the whole peop ^ ^ 

This significance of the high priest, in virtue of which he is the ^ ^ ^ 

(comp Ps cvi 16), must be stamped on his whole appearance, ® 
awaken to a still higher degree than that of the common pnests, an 
of the highest purity and of exclusive devotion to God To this en are 
in the first place, the regulations in regard to his personal condition an 
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life In respect to descent and bodily constitution, the law prescribes nothing 
in which the high pnest is to be difEerent from the other priests (comp § 95) 
On the other hand, the rules in Lev xxi 10-15, m regard to the ordering of his 
life, relate exclusively to the high pnest According to these, he who specially 
reflects the whole fulness of a holy life must have no polluting fellowship with 
death, and not even come m contact (ver 11) with the corpses of his parents , 
his priestly administration in the sanctuary may not be interrupted by any con- 
sideration whatever of the bonds of nature, otherwise regarded as most holy 
Even every sign of moummg is denied him (6) With regard to the mamage of 
the high pnest, the prohibition to marry a widow is added to the mamage re- 
stnctions relating to the common priests He must marry a pure virgin (ver 
18 f) 

Farther, the high pnest’s consecration to Tits office differed from that of the 
common pnests (comp § 95; with reference to the robing and anointing On the 
former, see Ex xxix 5-9, Num xx 20-28 (7) Without the ornaments of his 
order, the high pnest is simply a pnvate individual, who, as such, cannot inter- 
cede for the people , therefore he is threatened with death if he appear before 
Jehovah without them The descnption of the high pnest’s oflScial garments is 
given in Ex xxviu. and xxxix , with which Sir xlv 8-18 , Josephus, Ant in 7 
4 ff , BdL Jtid V 6 7, are to be compared (8) Over the ordmary pnest’s dress 
the high pnest wore, first, the (LXX a woven upper dress of blue 

cotton, which is to be supposed, from the descnption we have of it, to bo not in the 
style of a mantle, but a close dress, with a laced opemng for the neck and (accord- 
ing to Josephus and the Eabbms) armholes (not sleeves), so that the white sleeves 
of the under dress were seen It was trimmed on the under hem with a fringe, on 
which were alternately pomegranates of cotton and golden bells , Rabbinical tra- 
dition says there were seventy-two of the latter These served to signal to the 
people gathered in the court the entrance and performances of the high pnest, Ex 
xxvm 85 , they could thus follow him with their thoughts and prayers (9). 
Over the Mell was the ephod, and to this the breastplate, )^n, with the 
Unm and the Thummim, was fastened by chains and nbbons The covering of 
the head was a mitre, nfljyo On the front of it was a plate of gold, called 
in Ex xnx 6 ITJ, that is, a diadem, with the inscnption niri''? For his 

duties on the yearly day of atonement another dress of office, made of white hnen, 
was presenbed (comp tT\fra, § 140, on the day of atonement) 

This dress of office has received very venous symbohe interpretations These 
go back even to Philo, de Monarch in 6 f , who referred it to cosmical relations, 
in conformity with his view of the Mosaic worship Among more modem writers, 
Bahr {Byndxilik, in p 97 ff.) has entered into the particulars of the matter Pro- 
ceeding from the position that the high pnest, as mediator of the theocratic 
people, mutes in himself its three theocratic dignities (comp Pirlce Alioth iv 18), — 
that of the pnesthood, the law, and kingship, — he finds that those garments of 
the high pnest which he had m common with the other pnests express the 
pnestly character , the Mell, that of the covenant , the ephod and hhoshen, that 
of a kmg. But the whole assumption on which this interpretation rests is mcor- 
rect. The Old Testament knows nothmg of a royal digmty, for the present, be- 
longmg to the high priest , it awaits the union of the two digmties m the Messiah 
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(Pb cx 4 , Zecb vj. 18) Even for the high priest, only the sides of the 
pnestly calling appear (comp. Dent xxxiii 10) which were treated of in § 05 , 
and so also, in Sir xlv. 16 f , a twofold office is ascnbed to the high pnest,-~the 
i^LkioKEaBai Ttepl rmi Xaov by sacrifice, and the i^ovtrla tv diaOfjKaig Kptfidruv 
Tov ’loKofi rd papripia, k r (to have power over the ordinances of justice, that 
He may teach Jacob the precepts, and enlighten Israel in His law) Thus the 
high priest’s dress can have a symbolic meaning only m the two directions which 
have been mentioned, and this is unmistakably proved in its mam part, the 
ephod and the breastplate (10) The power to give divme decisions to the people 
is expressed in the Unm and the Thummim (on these see § 97) The reference 
to the reconcihng mediatorship, as has already been indicated, is especially 
marked by the fact that the high pnest, when clothed with the ephod, bears the 
names of the twelve tnbes on his heart and shoulders As the heart (comp § 71) 
is the focus of the personal life, beanng them on the heart denotes personal inter- 
penetration of his life and theirs, in virtue of which the high pnest has the most 
lively sympathy with those for whom he intercedes (11) That the ephod is 
essentially a shouZder-piece (LXX kirufilg) does not make it a symbol of kingly 
power , what, generally speaking, lies in this, is only that the dignity of office 

rests on him When it is said in Ex xxvm 12 that the names of the twelve tnbes 


were engraved on the onyx-stones by means of which the shoulder-pieces were 
fastened together, this certainly does not denote (as v Gerlach also explains the 
passage) that the high pnest is the people’s regent, but it is meant to signify that 
He as Mediator, carries, as it were, the people to God — that, so to speak, the 
people (comp the term in Hum xi 11) he as a burden on him 

The robing of the high pnest is followed by his unation The pecuhanty o 
the unction of the high pnest is designated by the expression vji (Ex 
ixix 7 , Lev. vui 13 , xxl 10), which imphes that the anointing oil is 
on him in nch abimdance (comp Ps cxxxui. 2) Prom his unction, the g 
pnest was called (as remarked above) k , “the anointed pnest ” , ii 

Lastly, with reference to the high -pnesV B/unctums, it is first to be noted at a 

the functions of the common pnests fell also on him The law does not distingms 
any services which fell exclusively on the latter class Josephus (Bell Jui ) 
says that the high pnest’s fimctions were limited to the Sabbath, the new 
and festivals , but m Mishna Thamid, vu 8, it is presupposed that he mig t, a 
pleasure, take part in the sacrificial services Secondly, the service on the ay 
atonement, and the Hrim and Thummim, were specially assigned to the h ^ P" ^ 
(comp § 140 f ), On his share in the administration of justice, see belov^- 
further to be noted, that the whole sacrificial service forms a self-contame mi > 
and that the same IS true of the pnesthood When the subosdmate pnests o w 

at the service of the sacnfice, they do not act as smgle persons, but by 
ity which is bestowed on the whole pnesthood, and concentrated ^ ^ ® 
pnest , and thus they really act in the place of the high pnest Hence i co 
sponds entirely with the Mosaic view of the priesthood, that Sir xlv > 

(17, 20) designates the service of the altar simply as the service of Aaron 


(1) Comp my article “Hoherpriester,” in Herzog’sif E [with additions in th 
2d od, by Delitzscb] 
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(2) In the passages ’svhich treat of the high-pnesthood in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch, Aaron, the first bearer of the office, is generally named instead of 
the office itself — jHD appears only in the later style, in 2 Kings xxv 18, 
Ezra vu 5, 2 Chron xix 11, comp xxiv 6 —The LXX generally vmte 6 kpev^ 
o ptyai , — Lev iv 3, apxtepcic, and generally so in the New Testament, in Philo, 
and Josephus — On the apxi^pi^k m the N T , see Debtzsch in the above-cited 
article, p 238 

(8) Comp Calvin’s good exposition of Ex xxvui. 88 “ Oblationum sanctarum 

imqmtas tollenda et purganda fmt per sacerdotem Fngidum est illud commen- 
tum, SI qmd errons admissum esset in ceremonus, remissum fuisse sacerdotis 
precibus Longius enim respicere nos oportet ideo oblationum iniquitatem 
deleri a sacerdote, quia nulla oblatio, quatenus est honunis, omni vitio caret 
Dictu hoc asperum est et fere 7rap66o^ov, sanctitates ipsas esse immundas, ut venia 
indigeant , sed tenendum est, nihil esse tam purum, quod non aliqmd labis a 
nobis contrahat — Nihil Dci cultu prsestantius et tamen mhil ofl!erre potuit pop- 
ulus etiam a lege pnescriptum, nisi mtercedente venia, quam nonnisi per sarerdo- 
tem obtinuit ” 

(4) “ sequiparatur umverso Israfib,” says Aben Esra on 

Lev IV 13 Compare, in particular, Bahr, Symlol dea mos Kultus, 1st ed ii p 
18 f 

(6) Zpch in must be explained from this pomt of view (comp § 200) 

(0) The i\ord6 (Lev xxi 12), “ He shall not go out of the sanctuary,” must be 
supplemented according to the context, funcna cavsa , x 7 serves for explana- 
tion — The expression in xxi 10, ” he shall not uncover his head,” refers, prob- 
ably, to the removing of the head-dress in order to spnnkle the head with dust 
and ashes , see HSvenuck on Ezek xxiv 17 But Knobel [and Dillmann] under- 
stand I'l'S to mean, leaving the hair loose or flymg Compare on this, and the 
command not to rend his clothes, the above-cited article, p 199 f 

(7) The transference of the office of high pnest from Aaron to Eleazar took 
place (Num. xx 26-28) by the transference of the ornaments of office 

(8) The most valuable monographs on this topic are Braun, De nestitu aacer- 
dotum h^morum, 1680 , Carpzov, Be jimtificum JiebrcEorum vestiMt. aacro, in Ugo- 
Imo’s Thea xii. , Abraham ben David, Biaaert de veatiiu aacerdotum Ji^worutn^ m 
ITgolino, xui 

(9) Compare, also Bit xlv 9 The passage Ex xxvui 86 was formerly misun- 
derstood, chiefiy because it was thought needful closely to connect the words 
rOD^' ttSl with what precedes them , see the genmnely Rabbmical explanation m 
Abraham ben David, Z c p xx f 

(10) The term niSKH used in Ex xxviu 81, shows that the Mell has no 
independent importance [Above-cited article ] 

(11) Comp Cant viu 6 , 2 Cor vu 8 , Phil i 7 — The plerosis of the above 
provision m the Epistle to the Hebrews is familiar 
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In virtue of the principles of the theocracy, aU the powera of the atate are united 
(§ 91) in Jehovah , even when the congregation acts, it is in His name He is 
first the Lawgiver, PP™? (Isa xxxiu. 22) His legislative power He exercised 
through Moaea The fundamental law given through him is inviolably valid for 
all time As God’s covenant with His people is eternal, so also are the Covenant 
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ordinances , they are, as the expression frequently runs, everlasting laws and 
statutes for Israel and the future generations (see Ex xin 14, 17, xxvu 21, xiviu 
48, and many passages) The Pentateuch knows nothing of a future change in 
the law, nor of an abrogation of it even in part , only the attitude of the people 
toioard the law was to be different in the last times (see § 90) But, on the other 
hand, in the development of the theocracy, the need of receivmg an imm ediate 
proclamation of Jehovah’s kingly will must always reappear This need was met 
by the Unm and Thummin, through which the high priest, in whose breastplate 
they were set, received the decision of Jehovah (Num xxvu 21) , and this is 
why the breastplate bears the name t33^pn [the breastplate of judgment] 
(Ex xxvui 80) It probably bore some resemblance to the figure made of pre- 
cious stones, which Diodorus (Biblioth i 48, 76) and-ffllian {Var hist xiv 84) say 
the Egyptian high pnest wore round his neck, and which bore the name of truth 
iaTJfiEia), as indeed the TJrim and Thummin are translated by the LXX by ajhim 
Koi aTi^deia The term D’Htt refers to the divine lUumination, the D’PJJ' to the un- 
impeachable correctness of the divine decision , comp 1 Bam xiv 41 It cannot 
be determined from the Old Testament how the decision took place It is not quite 
clear from the expression (Ex xxviii 80, Lev viii 8), “put the Unm and 
Thummim in the breastplate of judgment,” that the Unm and Thummim were 
something different from the precious stones which were set m the breastplate , 
for the expression may stand in a sense similar to the phrase, to lay a corse or 
blessmg on anything But if the Unm and Thumnun are really spoken of^ 

1 Sam XIV 41 f , as must be admitted, if we adopt the fuller text of the 
(with Thenius and other modern wnters), they must be regarded as a holy 
different from the gems of the breastplate, and probably fastened to it, but capa- 
ble of being taken off and cast (1) But, on the other hand, it is to be no 
that the term S’fln, to east or throw, is nowhere else used of the Unm and T urn 
mini. Since every part of the high pnest’s dress is described so accurately, we 
should expect to have a more particular descnption of the Urim and Thumn^ 
if they were anything distinct According to Josephus, the divine answer 
by the sparkling of the jewels , even the Rabbmical tradition, though it is ^ 
vided on points of detail, is almost unanimous in declanng that the rove a 
was made by the illumination of particular letters of the wnting on the 
But several late writers, and especially BShr (Z o ii p 186 ff.), thinly a 
the high pnest laid the matter in question before God in prayer, the 
lowed by iTupiration , and “ that the pledge that an answer shonl 0 ^ the 
which should be in accordance with God’s will, and serve for the goo . 
people, was worn on his heart in the Urim and Thummim ” Sum ar y e q,. 
berg (iSifft of the Exngdom of God, 2 Per p 148 f ) Thus the 
mim, whether similar to the precious stones of the breastplate or are 

them, would have had simply the character of symbols and pledge „ggept 

no satisfactory grounds for this view of BShr’s, and we must dec ne 
it — Tradition says that it was not permitted to consult the orac o ^^g<j 
concerns and on matters of small moment, but only m such cases ^ ^ ^ 

the welfare of the whole people (comp Judg xx 27 f.) 1 

xxz. 7 f , agree with this, for David stands before the high pnest ere 
who is called to the kingship After David there is no occasion on w 
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Oracle is consulted, and the Unm and Thunamim seem to have fallen more and 
more mto disuse— displaced, probably, by prophecy Josephus, indeed, says 
{Ant 111 . 8 9) that the oracle ceased only two hundred years before his time , 
but this contradicts the passage in Ezra n. 63, where we read that there had 
been no oracle since the exile , and with this Jewish tradition agrees 
The sacred lot seems to have been different from the Unm and Thummim It 
was employed (Num xxvi 65 f , Josh xiv ) at the division of the tribal temto- 
nes, to discover the guilty one who had brought a curse on the people (Josh vii 
14 ff.), and in 1 Sam xiv 41 (unless the Unm and Thummim are there meant) and 
1 Sam X 20 f , at the king’s election The lot must also have been used to decide 
pnestly {?} controversies, compare Prov xviii 18 — These methods of inqiunng 
into the divine will retire into the background the more prophecy becomes prom- 
inent We read in Deut xviu 19 ff , how Moses, before parting from the peo- 
ple, led them to look for the sending forth of new organs of revelation The 
people who stand m covenant with the living Glod shall not be left to a helpless- 
ness which might be the oc( asion of seeking disclosures from the heathen divina- 
tion, so stringently prohibited in all its forms (2) And as the people could not 
bear the terror of an immediate revelation from God, Jehovah will hold com- 
munion with them through inen, raismg up again and again from the midst of 
the people such men as Moses, in whose mouth He puts His words. These are 
the prophets, the D'K (3) 

(1) 1 Sam XIV 41, the mquiring mto the divme will by Saul “God of Israel, 
give D’DR,” — give a pure, true utterance Ver 42 “Draw lots between me 
and Jonathan ’’ — I believe, with Keil, that another sacred lot is here spoken of 

(2) Comp Num xxiii 23 “ Surely there is no enchantment m Jacob, neither 

13 there any divination in Israel , m due time it is told of Jacob and Israel what 
God doeth ’’ See Hengatenberg on the passage 

(3) The Prophetic Theology further on is connected with this pomt. 


2. THE JUDICIAL rOWEB (1) 

§ 98 

The Principle and Organization of the Administration of Justice 

Thoi administration of justice is, m virtue of theprmciples of theocracy, only an 
efflux of the divine judgment “The judgment is God’s,” Deut i. 17 , to seek 
justice IS to inquire of God, Ex. xviu 16 , he who appears m judgment comes 
before Jehovah, Deut xix 17 , and thus also the expressions) D’rlbKi^'7l< Ef'jn, 
Ex xxi 6, and D’rl'iNn «13, xxii 8, are to l[)e explamed, whether it be that 
these expressionB point to the God who rules the adnumstration of justice 
(comp also xviu 19), or that the judge himself ss called Elohim, as the one who 
takes the place of God (comp Ps Ixxxu 1, 6, but not Ex. xxii 27, where D’rtSjJ 
designates God , comp § 86) The theocratic ordinances of judgment limit also 
the power of the head of a family, by taking from him (Deut xxi. 18 flE. , Ex 
XXI 20) the power over the life and death of those belonging to him, which he 
still exercised (comp Gen. xxxviu. 24) in the time of the patriarchs Lynch 
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law IS also forbidden, because the office of avenger os God’s alone, Lev. six 18 
The old custom of dlood revenue js indeed retained, but it is subjected to theocratic 
regulations 

With regard to the orgamzaVum of the courts of justice, we must distinguish in 
the Pentateuch the promstons given ordy for the march through the vnldemess, and 
the regulaiaone in Deuteronomy, which had reference to later evreumstances — Moses, 
who at the beginning united in his person all the theocratic offices, was also the 
first judge, Ex xviu, 18 ff As he was unable alone to meet the cares of justice, 
he set judges over the people, — over thousands, over hundreds, over fifties, and 
over tens, at Jethro’s advice, ver 25 f ; Deut i 12 ff. At the nomination of the 
judges, which was supported by the choice of the people (Deut L 13, “ Take 
you”), the moral and intellectual qualities of those nominated were chiefly taken 
into account, Ex. xvui. 21, Deut i 18, 15 , still it is probable that Moses (comp 
Deut 16, “I took the chiefs of your tribes”) was guided by the constitution of 
the tribes then existmg among the people, and at the same time by regard to the 
military division of the people, which was necessary during the march through 


the wilderness (comp Num. ymn 14, where there is mention of military captains 
over thousands and over hundreds) — W e are not to think of appellate courts in 
connection with the relation of these judges to one another The subordinate 
judges are to decide minor matters, while the more difficult cases are brought 
before Moses, to whom they are referred not by the disputing parties, but by the 
subordinate judges who find the matter too difficult for them, Deut i 17 f (Ex 
xviii 22, 2G) , upon which Moses brings it before Jehovah , comp Ex xviu 19, 


and the examples in Lev xxiv 11 ff , Num xv. 33 ff., xxvii 2 flc. 

Deuteronomy lays down new regulations for the time of the approaching settlement 
of the people in the land (the explanation of which has some difficulties) The 
administration of justice is placed in the hands of the congregation , for the 
nation that is sanctified to God has, as such, the calling “to put away the evi 
from among it” which is the ever-recumng formula , see passageshke Dent xiu 
6, xvu 7, XXI 21, etc , compared with earlier ones, Lev xxiv 14, Nam xv i 
— A very vivid description of the way m which courts were held in Israel is 
in later times by the story of the judgment of Naboth, 1 Kings xxi 
administration is to be exercised publicly, at the open places before the ga , 
Deut XXI 19, xxin 16, xxv. 7 The community exercises its judicial power oy 
special judges, who are to be placed in aU the gates, Deut xvi 18 (who eci 
“if there be a quarrel between men,” xxv 1) These are different see eu 
XXI 2, comp Josh vm 33 (xxiii 2)-froni the D'jpr, but probably are, as a 
rule, taken from them The college of the D'Jpl itself acts only in cmbs o a , 
where the question is no longer one of judicial inquiry, but of ° 

position in a matter already plain , Deut. xix 12, xxi 19, xxii- 15, xxv { 
higher tribunal is ordained for more difficult cases, Deut xcii 8 ff. It is 
“between blood and blood (i e where itis doubtful under which category co 
Ex xxi 12 ff) manslaughter is to be placed), between stnfe and stn c i t 
V, ithout doubt as designation of the eausce civiles) , between injury an 
(J’33 here, and in xxi 5, no doubt denotes bodily injuries) Here al<^ t e 
is not a court of appeal, but has to decide cases in which the local cou ° 
venture to decide The seat of this higher court was to be at the sane ua , 
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Tvas to be composed of pnests, Tvho (Lev x 11) were to give a decision out of the 
law (as in Num xv 83, xxvii 2, we find that the high pnest took a part in the 
administration of justice), and a civil judge who had other judges at his side, 
Deut XIX 17 — The appear as officers subordmate to the judges (and are 

mentioned as early as the residence in Egypt, as the overseers of the people, comp 
§ 26), Deut 1 15, xvi 18 (comp Josh viii 88, 1 Chron xxiu 4, etc). These, 
as their name denotes, were “writers,” from which arose very multifarious em- 
ployments In the lughest college of 70 elders, there were ShOterim, Num xi 
16 They had to act in selecting men for war service, Deut xx 6, 8, 9 ; and 
many other duties of police and admimstration may have been added to this 

(1) For the literature, compare Schoell’s valuable little monograph. Das 
‘israelitische Eecht in semen Ch'undzugen dargesteUt, Basel, 1853 The chief work 
on this topic 18 the book by Saalschutz, Das mosaische Eecht, two parts, 1846-48, 
2d ed 1853 See also my article, “Qencht und Genchtsverwaltung bei den 
HebrSem,” m Herzog’s vol v, [also Riehm, art “ Genchtswesen, ” in his 
Handworterbuchl 

(2) See Schultz on Dent xvi 18, etc 


§99 

The Course of Justice and Punishment 

The course of justice is very simple (1) The complaint is brought before the 
judges by either by the parties, Deut xxi 20, xxu 16, or by others 

brmging both parties in the dispute into court, xxv 1 The parties must both ap- 
pear in person before the judge The accused person who does not appear is sent 
for by the judge, xxv 8 The business of the judge is, it is declared, to hear and 
thoroughly investigate The law (as Schnell rightly observes) accumulates ex- 
pressions (comp eg xiii 14) “ to represent the thoroughness and whole compass 
of the work of the judge, in its earnestness, penetration, and patience ” — In some 
circumstances a simple exhibition of the article (Ex xxn 12 (13)) serves as 
evidence , Deut xxn 15 is an example of such evidence A different case is 
when parents complain against a disobedient son (xxi 18 ff ) Here the complaint 
itself IS proof (2) — ^But the testimony of vntnesses is the most usual form of evi- 
dence Special emphasis is laid upon this It is enacted that two or three (8) 
witnesses shall be brought, xix 15, particularly in criminal cases, Num xxxv 
30 , Deut xvii 6 If the punishment of death be pronounced, the hand of the 
witnesses must be the first lifted against the person to be punished, Deut xiii 
10, xvu 7 All the witnesses (Lev xxiv 14) lay their hands on the head of him 
who 18 to be stoned He who was convicted of false witness was condemned to 
the same punishment as the accused person would have received, Deut xix 19 
— Further, the oath also is a means of evidence It occurs as an oath of purgation ; 
e g for theft, Ex xxu 6-10, corap with 1 Kings viu 81 f Lev v 1 is often 
quoted for the use of the oath in evidence , but what is there spoken of is not the 
admimstration of an oath to the witnesses with respect to what they utter, but a 
solemn adjuration of those present, by which those who have knowledge of the 
matter are called on to come forward as witnesses , comp Prov xxix 24 Lastly, 
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"we have to add the adjuration of a wife who was accused of adultery, vrhich 
called forth an immediate judgment from God, Num. v 11 fi. The Mosaic 
legislation does not recognise torture as a means of evidence — The form of the 
sentence of judgment is not laid down As a rule, execution immediately 
followed on condemnation, Num xv 86 , Dent xxu. 18, xxv 2 . 

The Mosaic principle of pumahmeM is the tahonis, as it is repeatedly ei- 
jiressed in the sentence, “Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” etc , Ex. 
XXI 28-26 , Lev xxiv 18 ff.; Deut xix. 21 : it shall he done to him who has 
ofiended as he has done , m other words, the punishment is a retnbution corre- 
sponding in quantity and quality to the wicked deed. But that the tdlto is not 
meant to be understood in a merely external sense is not only shown by vanous 
provisions of punishment, but by the fact that not simply the deed itself, but the 
gmlt lymg at the root of the deed, is often taken mto account m determimng the 
pumshment. The puniahment of death is attached apparently to a large number 
of crimes It is prescribed not only for the crime of murder, maltreatment of 
parents, man-stealing (Ex xxi 12fiL), adultery, mcestand other unnatural cnmes, 
idolatry, and the practice of heathen divmation and witchcraft (Lev. xx Dent 
xni 6 ff.), but for oversteppmg certam fundamental ordinances of the theocracy, 
— the law of circumcision, Gen xvu. 14 , the law of the passover. Ex. xii. 16,19 , 
the Sabbath law, xxxi 14 f , the pollution of sacrifices, Lev. vu. 20 S , sacrific- 
ing at other places than the sanctuary, xvu. 8 f ; certam laws of punflcatio^ 
xxii 3, Num xix 13, 20. Tet the peculiar expression, “to be cut off from bis 
people” ('•Dj; 3nj5D «inn Vfpm nrn;pj)), is chosen for the pumshment of trans- 
gressions of the latter class in distinction from the former, — an expression wbicb, 
indeed, cannot refer to simple banishment (as some have mterpreted it), but soil, 
in some cases, seems to pomt to a pimishment to be executed not by human judg 
ment, but by the divine power , comp what is said in Lev xvii- 10 with 
to the person who eats blood “ I will blot out that person” ^ 

the punishment was really to be executed by human judgment, the term 
[he shall be put to death], is used — as of the violation of the Sabbath law, 

XXXI 14, and in the passages of the former kmd, Ex. xxi. 12 S., Lev ^ ’ 

In general, in all cases where the people did not execute judgment on t e 
gressor, Jehovah Himself reserves the exercise of justice to Himself , see, as 
passage, Lev xx 4-6 — In the Mosaie law, corporal chastisement (stnpes) app^ 
as another form of punishment, Deut xxv 2 f , also fines, e g Ex xxu » 

XXIV. 18, etc Theyws talwnxs was to be recognized in case of bodily injury, 
xxu 23-25, Lev xxiv 19 f ; Deut xix 31 But while this was the 
announced, we may suppose that a proportionate money fine generally ^ 
place of bodily punishment Further, there occurs the judicial 

person The Pentateuch, on the contrary, gives no information of 

as a pumshment except among the Egyptians (Gen xxxix ff ), and t e 
does not recognize it (though certainly at a later time this pumshmen oc^^ 

Israel also) , in Lev xxiv 12, imprisonment is only used to secure t o 
the time — "With what emphasis the law demands the strict and impa a ^ 
istration of justice, especially with reference to the poor, see Ex xxuu 
xix, 15, Deut i 16 f , and other passages (12) 
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§ 100 ] 

(1) I follow closely Schncirs excellent discussion, I c p 10 flu The treatment 
of these topics is a matter for lawyers, and it is to be regretted that the Mosaic 
law has not received more attention from them 

(2) In Deut xxi 18 flf ,it is ordained that, if the chastisement inflicted on a 
reckless, stubborn son is without result, he shall bo brought by the parents be- 
fore the court of the town, and be put to death by sentence of the judge. — Schnell 
continues, Z c p 11 “If the heat^ of the father and of the mother consent to 
deliver their cl^ld to the judge before the congregation of the people, the utmost 
IS done that the judges need to know ” 

(8) This pomt IS excellently discussed m GdUtiches Becht und mensMvihe Satz- 
vng, Basel, 1889 “There are witnesses of God, and faithful witnesses, and 
there are witnesses who cannot show the truth, and witnesses who must be put 
to shame Therefore the judges are penmtted and ordered to consider, besides 
those thmgs wMch come before their eyes, other pomts which may decide whether 
they shall require the evidence of two or of three witnesses.” 


8 THE EXECUTIVE POWEB. 

§ 100 

The Mosaic theocracy presents the pecuhar phenomenon of bemg originally 
tmprovided with a defimte office for executing the power of the state The princes 
of the tribes spoken of m Num i 16, 44, vii 2, Ex xxxiv 81, and else- 

where (called tClso “heads of the tribes” (D'B^Kn) Num xxx 2, Deut v 20) 
form no theocratic body (1) They are taken from the D'ApI, who arose, doubt- 
less, from the heads of clans and famUies (2) The latter had, mdeed, a judicial 
position, but they appear mainly as representatives of the people (nTJin 
Num. i. 16, comp with xvi 2), not of Jehovah That they were appomted for 
certain services always rests on a special nommation Thus the committee of the 
Seventy was formed, who (Num xi. 16 ff ) were to stand by Moses’ side in lead- 
ing the people, but who- appear to have existed only for the time of the march 
through the wilderness, though the Talmud derives the ongm of the Sanhedrim 
from them In the same way, twelve chiefs were deputed to spy out the Holy 
Land (Num xm 2 ff ), and twelve prmces were made the committee formed 
for dividmg the land, xxxiv 18 ff. But all this constitutes no permanent execu- 
tive Jehovah Himself acts, as circumstances demand, in the immediate exercise 
of power, m order to execute His kin gly will and to maintain the covenant law ; 
but for the rest, only the assurance is expressed (Num xxvu. 16 f ) that Jehovah 
will not leave His congregation as a flock w'lthout a shepherd, but will always, 
again and ogam, appomt a leader over them and endow him with His Spirit, as 
He raised up Joshua m Moses’ stead, and afterward the Judges — This want of a 
regular executive m the Mosaic constitution has been thought very remarkable 
{3) It has been thought mconceivable that Moses did so httle for the execution 
of his detailed legislation — ^that he did not see that without a supreme authonty 
no state could possibly exist It is said that this is a strong proof that the whole 
Mosaic state, as it is Idd before us in the Pentateuch, ih only an historical abstrac- 
tion. But the theocratic constitution does not rest on the calculations of a clever 
founder of a religion, but on the stability of the counsel of revelation, which is 
certain of its realization (in spite of the apparent madequacy of the earthly insti- 
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tution) , that defect is simply a proof of the strength and self-confidencc of the 
theocratic principle Moreover, the whole history of the people in the tune of 
the Judges is to be understood only on the presupposition that there was no es- 
tablished executive power in the state 

Yet Deuteronomy, in law concerning a Jcing^ in chap xvu 14-20, leaves 
open the possibihty of setting up an earthly kingship The actual existence of 
this office in the future is afterward presupposed in xxviii 36 (comp moreover, 
the previous prophecy in Gen xvii 6, 18, xxxv 11 , Num xxiv 17) This future 
kingship is, however, subjected stnctly to the theocratic pnnciple The people 
shall only set over them as long one whom Jehovah sluM choose out of their midst 
The kingly dignity shall indeed be confined to Israelites by descent, but not to 
any particular pnvileged family (bke the pnesthood) , while, at the same time, it 
IS not eonferred by the free choice of the people (as the Edomites, for example, 
Gen xxxvi 31-30, must have had such an elective kingship) The chosen king 
shall “ not keep many horses” — that is, he is not to defend his kingdom by a 
standing army (comp Isa xxxi 1), he shall likewise avoid luxury and the keep- 
ing of many waves He is, further, not to regard himself as the people’s lawgiver, 
but shall take the divine law as his strict rule, “ that his heart may not be lifted 
up above his brethren, and that he may not deviate from the command, either to 
the right hand or the left” (4) The stabibty of his kingship and its descent to 
hiB children are to depend on his obedience to the law — It cannot be denied that 
the law relating to the kmg in Deuteronomy, inasmuch as it claims to be regarded 
as Mosaic, is a httle remarkable , and what is remarkable in it is not that Moses 
contemplated in general the institution of an earthly kingship, for sufficient oc- 
casion for this IS contained in the political constitution of, ” all the nations 
around ” (Deut xvu 14) , but the main difficulty is that, not to speak of the ex- 
ample of Gideon (Judg viu 23), there is no express reference to a pre-existing 
Mosaic law relating to the king when Samuel set up the kingdom (though t e 
proceedmg then was qmte in the spirit of the law), but the royal authority wm 
first established by Samuel, and then (1 Sam x 25) recorded m the book w ic 
is before Jehovah, that is, the book of the law , 

Hence, in connection with the supposition that the law m Deuteronomy is o 
more recent ongin, many modem theologians regard the law concerning e 
king as a later production, formed on the model of the provisions sketc e 
Samuel, with reference to the unhappy experiences of the time of Solomon ^ j 
but this makes it difficult to explain why a later writer could gpve as t c 
of the law forbidding to keep horses (Deut xvii 10), that the people mus 
be brought back again to Egypt (6) 


an 


(1) [Comp the art ” Aeltestebei den Israeliten,” by F W Schultr, 

id by Riehm in his Handworterhuch ] -m- « lii<? BUil 

(2) The ciders were not appointed by free choice, as u P 

BeaUWorterlnuJi, 8d ed i p 60, and Kurtz, History ojf the Old ^ ’gg ^he 
100, have supposed, holding the view that the elders form in a cen birth, 
personal nobility, or nobility of merit, in distinction from article 

the princes of the tribes See the proof for the view in the tex j 

“ Stfimme Israels,” in Herzog’s RE ^ i n 428] 

(8) Comp Vatke, Religion da A T p 207 f [Also, Wellhansen, P 
(4) There cannot be a stronger contrast to Oncntal desjiotism 
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(5) Comp Kiehm, die Qeiebzgdbmxg Mom tm Lande Moot, p 81 fi., and against 
him Keil, m HSvermck’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, p 349 f 

(6) Riehm, Z c p 100, says the passage points to a time when the Egyptians 
were in want of soldiers, so that the king of Israel could only get horses from 
Egypt on the condition of sending Israehtish foot-soldiers there and putting 
them at the disposal of the king of Egypt This is supposed to apply to the time of 
Psammetichus This hypothesis has no support in the Old Testament — The 
words only suit a time in which the stay in Egypt was still fresh in the people’s 
memory, and so, in the hard struggles that they had to encounter, could re- 
awaken a desire toward the habitation they had quitted (Comp Hengstenberg, 
Oenmnmess of the Pentateuch, ii p 202 f ) 


m. THE OEGAHIZATION OF THE FAiULT, AHD THE LEGAi PBOTISIONS CONNECTED 

THEBEWITH 

§ 101 

The SiibdivteiOTis of the Tribes The Principles and Pimsion of Mosaic Family Law 

The tribes are naturally divided mto dans LXX 6yyoi, or D'dSk) (i) ^ 

these into faraibes or houses oIkm), generally called fathers' houses (D'5 

, then follow the various householders (D’*13J), with those that belong to them 
See the moat distinct passage. Josh, vu, 14, 17 f , and also especially Num i 2, 
18, also Er vi 14 The term D’S, “father’s houses” (not “fathei^^’ 
house,” as Clencus and others have imderstood it), is to be regarded as a plural 
■of the less common singular, U''5 (2) Beside this meaning of hN which 
is unquestionable, from the already-cited passages and others, such as 1 Chroiu 
7, 40, there is another sense of the word, which is, however, disputed On 
the one view, father's house is a relative idea of general application, bke our 
“family” or “house,” designating a commumty which has a common father, 
it may, it is said, designate whole tribes (Num xvii. 17 , Josh xioi. 14), and 
also may stand for a Tins^ (8) , comp Num m 24, 80, 36, and other passages 
On the other view, 3K n’3, m passages of this sort — and this is probably the 
original meamng — designates particularly that family which held the prmcipality 
in each tnbe and race as the family of the first-bom (so that the representatives 
of tribes might be called also heads of the houses of the father) (4) 

The principles ot Mosaic law of famibes are the following — ^Each family 
forms a self-contamed whole, which, as far as possible, is to be preserved in its 
mtegnty Each Israehte is a citizen of the theocracy only by bemg a member 
of a certam clan of the covenant people , hence the value of genealogical trees 
The representation of the family descends m the male bne, and therefore mamages 
between the various tribes and famibes are of course allowed On the contrary, 
if the male bne has died out, the female bne receives independent recogmtion for 
the presertation of the family, in order that no family m Israel may perish (a thing 
which is regarded as a special dmne judgment) The separation of family pos- 
sessions 18 based on the separation of the famibes themselves 
The following points are the mogt important for biblical theology — 1 The 
law of marriage , 2 The relation of parents and children , 8 The law of inheri- 
tance, and the provisions touchmg the continuance of a family and its possessions. 
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(the avenging of blood goes along with this) , 4 The law concerning servants 

( 6 ) 

(1) With reference to the expression thousands, see in particular 1 Sam. 

X. 19, comp with ver 21 It is probable that this designation arose from Moses 
having followed, as much as possible, the natural organization of the tribes 
when, according to Ex. xvui 26, he divided the people by thousands, hundreds, 
etc (§ 98), for the purpose of the administration of justice See art “Sf&nme 
Israels,” in Herzog 

(2) The term is thus a sort of compound , comp Ewald, Au^ Lehrb, 8th ed 
§ 270c Thus, in 2 Kings xvii 29, 82, ri’3 means houses of high places — 
When precedes, the shorter form is sometimes used instead of h’3 

(Hum xxxvi 1 , 1 Chron vu 11 , comp with ver 9, vm 10, 18, etc ) 
[in the article cited above] 

(8) As also nna^D is frequently used in a wider, and £032^ (Hum iv 18 , 
Judg XX 12) m a narrower sense [in the article cited above] 

(4) It 18 difficult to decide the controversy, and we cannot here enter into it 
particularly For the former view, comp Khobel on Ex vi 14 , this is the most 
common view In reference to the latter view, which is, I believe, the right 
one, see, in particular, Keil’s thorough discussion m his Bibl Arch&ol ii PP 
197, 201 ffi [andDillmann on Ex vi , 14] — certain number of heads was proba- 
bly requisite to obtam the rank of a clan or father’s house , for in 1 Chron xxiu 
11 it is said, in reference to two descendants of a Levitical race, that they were 
umted into one paternal house on account of the small number of their children , 
comp , too, Mic V 1 The number of one thousand men able to go to war (see 
note 1) may have been the minimum size of a clan But the clans must 
been much larger at the numbenng of the people related m Num. xxvi > 
the people (without counting the tnbe of Levi, which was not mustered) were oivin- 
ed into fifty-seven clans — The subdivisions of the people were mainly formed on 
the pnnciple, that as the tribes sprang from Jacob’s sons, so the claM sprang 
from his grandchildren, and the father’s houses from his great-grandchudren 
However, it lay m the nature of the case that this origmal relationsnm 
was modified in many ways in the course of time Some clans 
while from others new ones were formed, m ways for which no fixed pMCip 
can be found, and which were doubtless modified by very various circmnstanc 
— ^Examples to illustrate the above propositions m the above-cited artacle, p 

(6) If we were discussmg a system of modem law, we should adopt a j 
different division , but the Theology of the Old Testament must expl^ siotion 
as much as possible m the real coimection m which it appears m the iegisi 
itself. 


1. THE liXW OF MABEIAGB, 


§ 102 

(a) The Ckmtracting of Marriage the Dependent Position of the Wife, and the Porms 

of the Marriage Contract 

In the Mosaic law, woman appears not, indeed, in the position of de^adatio 
which she has among most other Oriental nations, but sttU depen , 
much as her will is subject before marriage to the will of her father, an a 
marriage to the will of her husband , it is only when this tie is loose t ® 
wife holds a position of relative independence This pnnciple comes ou 
special clearness in the law concermng vows, Num ixx- 4-10 (comp. 9 » 

vdth note 10) 
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§ 102 ] 

The mamage amtract is generally supposed to have rested on a bargain 
made between the parents of the bnde and bridegroom, in virtue of which a 
pnce was paid to the father of the bnde for his daughter, “IHO (generally 
translated “dowry”) (and so the pnnciple just stated would come out even in 
the making of the mamage) According to others, on the contrary (1), no such 
sellmg took place, and IHO means the present sent to the hride by the bndegroom, 
to which were added other presents called or jfio, for the kinsfolk of the 

bnde. Certainly this is the manner of procedure in Gen xxiv 68, with which 
we may compare xxziv 12 , and in xxiv. 58 the consent of the eldest brother and 
the bnde herself is demanded, besides that of the parents (2) Further, if the 
example of Jacob’s wooing and his treatment by Laban are adduced in favor of 
the donunant view, the opposite opinion appeals to Gen zxxi 15, where Laban’s 
daughters complain that their father has treated them like strangms, and wasted 
their money 039l?3) But not only does 1 Sam. zviu 26 speak for the view that 
the Mohar was given to the father, but also the passages Ex. xxu 16, Deut ixii 29 
0n which, in the case of a maiden being forced, the Mohar was given to the 
father), as well as the circumstance that, Ex xxi 7, the father had the nght to 
sell his daughter to another, who wished her either for his own wife or for his 
son’s Wife (8) It is most probable that various forms of the mamage contract existed 

hy side (4), and that the nobler form is to be looked upon as having come 
down from patnarchal times As a rule, the wife did nothring propertymto 
the marriage, for by the law property rests with the husband Heiresses are 
exceptions, as we shall see later (§ 106) Still at least one example of a dowry is 
mentioned in Josh xv 18 f The law does not require a rdigvms consecration of 
the matnmomal tie , but it is clear from Mai ii 14 that mamage was to be^re- 
garded as a divinely sanctioned bond Purity of entrance into the mamed state 
18 guarded by such laws as Deut xxxiu 13 ff. and ver 28 f Owing to the wife’s 
dependent state, mamage with women not Israelites could not in general be 
specially objected to , compare the law on mamage with virgins taken in war. 
Dent. XXI 10-18 (even Moses himself had a Cushite wife, Num. xii 1) , only 
^iismage with Canaanitish women was absolutely forbidden, Ex xxxiv 16, Deut. 

8 The wife’s dependent place favored the spread of polygamy, although, 
88 has been already remarked (§ 69), this was in contradiction to the Mosaic idea 
of mamage It is nowhere expressly approved, but is limited only by the provi- 
sion in Lev xviu 18 (comp § 69, 2) In the same way, it is forbidden by the 
law. Ex. xn 10 f., to allow the nghts of the first mamed -wife to sufier by a 
later mamage 

(1) Bo, for example, following Saalschfltz, Keil, Arch&ologie, ii. p 67 ff [Comp, 
on this and the other questions referred to m this section, and especially on the 
position of woman in the Old Testament, Bestmann, Oesch d ehr 8iUe, 
i 264 fiL] 

(2) Glen, xxiv 68 “Wilt thou go with the man ? — will go ” 

(81 On Ex XXI 7, touching the nghts of servants, see § 110 

(4) Even Roman law knows vanous forms of the mamage contract 
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§ 103 

Continuation Bars to Marnagc (1). 

In the Mosaic law of marriage, the provisions conccrmng olstades to marriage 
which stand in marked contrast with the depravity of Canaamtish and Egyptian 
heathenism (Lev xviii 3, 24, xx 23), and in which the moral earnestness of 
the Mosaic law is brought out, occupy an important place These provisions 
are contained in Lev xviii 6-18, xx 11-21 , to which are added Deut xxvii 20, 
22 f All marnages with near relations are forbidden, and that not only with 
blood relations, but also with connections by affinity. In reference to relation- 

ship, the principle laid down is (Lev xviu 6), ^ Vi'K 

We Bce here that the word ‘IHC/ (flesh) stands directly for a blood relation, e g 
ver. 12, etc. , and iTiKE/ is a designation of blood relationship, ver. 17 Marnagc is 
forbidden between parents and children, grandparents and grandchildren , also 
between brothers and sisters — as well between half as full brother and sister , 
likewise mamage with the sister of the father and mother, but not mamage be- 
tween uncle and niece, is forbidden (Lev xviii 0-13) Nevertheless, mamage 
with an aunt is not treated as a crime worthy of death, like the rest ; it is only 
said. Lev xx 10, '‘they shall bear their iniquity.” But the punishment of death 
was appointed for the other forbidden marriages, xx 17 , comp Dent xxvu 22, 
The history of Tamar, in 2 Sara xni 13, raises a difficulty, because there mamage 
with a half-sister seems to be looked on as permitted. Probably the words are only 
to be. understood as an attempt at escape on the part of Tamar — -Among connec- 
tions by affinity (Lev xvui 8, 14 IT ) mamage is forbidden — 1 with a step- 
mother, step-daughter, step-grandchild, mother-in-law, and daughter-m-Iaw 
These are punished by death, Lev xx 11-14, comp Deut. xxvii 20, 23, 2 
mamage with an uncle’s widow on the father’s side, and with a brother’s widow 
— the latter with the exception of the Levirate mamage (on this later, § 106)-^ 
that 18 , if the brother has left children by liis wife Over these last-name 
marnages impends the punishment of childlessness, which is not to he un er 
stood, with J D Michaehs (Mas JiecM, v p 199), as referring to cml childless- 
ness — that IB, that the children of such a marriage were not reckoned to t M 
real father, but to his dead brother or bis father’s brother, but is rather to e 
regarded as the actual withdrawal of the blessing of children threatened by 
so that no jndicial act takes place — Mamage with the widow of a mot ms 
brother, and a wife’s sister after the wife’s death, was allowed ; for the pro 
bitiou mentioned in § 102, Lev xvui 18 (that a man may not marry two ’ 
refers expressly only to the time when the wife still lives , marrying both a 
same time, as the patnarch Jacob did, was forbidden (2) 

On what ground do time ’provisions of the law rest f Some of them may appe^ 
singular in new of the fact that the Pentateuch gives instances o 
marnages from very early history, and even relates that Abraham mame ^ 
half-sister, for this is the most probable new of his relation to 
Michaehs c p 178 ff ) takfes the new that such prohibitions had on y 
purpose of preventing the seduction of persons hnng together in one house , 
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this 18 certainly ^vrong, for in this cose such mamages would not be shame- 
ful xn thmsches, as they arc called, viz , nof (Lev xvui 17, xx 14 etc ), an 
exprcBBion which properly means a design, malice, but is used in the Old Testa- 
ment of gross crime , and further, nPD, disgrace, xx 17 (in the Aramaic use of 
the word), SsP', ver 13. Even reference to the horror naturalis is not sufficient , 
for, as several heathen nations allowed mamages with the nearest blood relatives 
^ Lev xvin 3 34 this is mentioned ns customary among the Egyptians and 
Canaamtes), it is’manifest that it is in the first instance a moral horror that must 
prevent such mamages, and that the feeling that is called horror natuiaU 
proceeds only from this The moral ground for the prohibition can be no other 
than the fact that a moral fclloioshtp m already constituted through the natural 
forms of near relationship, xohich xcould he disturbed hy the matrimonial bond 
Parental and fraternal love on the one side, and the love of married persons on 
the other, are so specifically different, that by mixing the two neither can find 
full and holy development The one moral relationship is sacMcei^ without 
the other bemg really called into existence (8) As far as a defimi^ly marked 
moral relation is constituted by relationship, so far is it forbidden to mingle it 
with the marriage relabon Even the mamage of a nephew with the sister of 
the father or mother breaks up a natural relationship, since the man ought t^e 
the head of the woman , but not so the mamage of an ^c e and niece The 
circumstance that mamage is forbidden with a father s ro er s wi ow, m 
not with a mother’s brother’s widow, is, I beheve, to be by the 

fact that the father’s brother stands in a position of higher authority to^wd 
the nephew than does the mother’s brother, in virtue of the value which the 
husband’s side has in the family -With the reason just stated is connected ^e 
further reason given by Augustine, that by divine ordmance the moral fellowship 
of mankind was to be realized m a variety of forms In ancient t^es this 
purpose was served by the mamage of brother and sister , indeed, that was 
the only means of reabzing it But Abraham’s mamage with his half-sister if 
Sarah really was such, seems, from the Mosaic standpoint, to have been justified 
mamly because through it alone the pollution of the race of revelation by heathen 
elements was prevented , comp Gen xxiv 8 (4) 


(1) The provisions on this point t « e^x^sslv 

Bibhcal theology must, of course, here confine itself 

stated "WTipn ^lersch (Dor Yerbot der Me tn eu naher VerwanOtsd^, loouj 
A Tviof tho law Eives conciete provisions, from which 

pro^eds on the s^PPos^^on that ^ 

1 But if frSn the prfvisions in the Mosaic law of 

true of the whole Mosaic law) But ii, irum „,,pahnn ir whnthpr we 

hats to mamage, we infer the existence of others the fiiiesbon is whether we 

hit the right nnncinle and here, I beheve, Thiersch has failed ,, -c, , . 

(2) ThImTeSmous point of controversy so of ten diseased m the English 

Parhament But there tan be no doubt upon the 

arguments brought to prove that mamage with the sister of a dead wife le. ac- 
cording to Moslem, a £n, and the analogies on which thm concision m based 
(e by O V Gerlach) are qmte worthless — Difficffit is ^ P m Lot xvi^ IS 
l^y, as Gesenius, give the word a sense not elsewhere^ foimd Hebrew (but m 
Arabic) “ ita ut z^typee fiant una altenns semula sit, to jealousy , But it 
18 probably to be taken in a wider sense, ‘ ‘ to hostihty , [so ^o Dillmann On the 
other hand, P.deLagarde(Ao<A7T<Atend K OesaVsehaftder Wxssenschaften eu Oot- 
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tingen^ 1882, xiii 393 fL) endeavor to prove that in Lev \vin 18 is to be 
regarded as a denominative verb from the substantive ri'iy common to the He- 
brews, Synans, and Arabs, which is the technical for a wife added to one or several 
wives ; the verb would then signify “for a co-wife,” or “ to make a co-wife”J 

(3) Comp Nitzsch, Sytiem of Christian Doctrine, § 174 “llatnmomal love 
must not destroy or perplex that to which it is itself traceable, and which it 
wishes to reproduce and propagate ” 

(4) The further discussion of this topic does not belong to biblical theology, but 
paMy to ethics and partly to ecclesiastical law. On the whole subject, compare es- 
pecially the excellent essay in th^Ecangd Kirchemevtung, 1840, the June and July 
numbers, p. 369 flF. “IJeber die verbotenen Ehen in der Verwandtschaft ” — 
Among the mamage laws of the ancient nations, that of Rome corresponds best 
with that of the Old Testament, and is even in some respects more rigorous See 
Rossbach, Untersnchungen ueber die romisehe Ehe, p 420 £E. The pnnciple on 
which marriages are forbidden is very clearly expressed in Roman law , it hes m 
the patna potestas The son remained under the father’s power until the father’s 
death , grandsons and granddaughters honored their grandfather as their father 
Thus the children of brethren took the position of brothers and sisters, and hence, 
apparently, the marriage of cousins (consohrini) was not allowed in older times 
Roman law also absolutely prohibited mamage with the offsprmg of a brother or 
sister , even mamage between uncle and mece was forbidden However, 

year 49 a d , such mamage, which was counted incest until then, was aUowed by 
a senatus-consultum because Claudius wished to marry Agnppma, the daughter 
of his brother Qermamcus 


§104 

(b) The Dissolution of Mamage 

The laws touching the dissolution of marriage also show how greatly the per- 
sonal rights of the wife are hmited in the Mosaic legislation The dissolution o 
mamage can take place in two ways — I. By the disruption in fact of 
rnnonial bond by the sin of adultery, 2 By a divorce drawn up in a d 
form , 

1 In the Mosaic law, adultery is so understood that it is only comnii e 
through the unchastity of a wife Thus, on the part of the husband, 
committed only when he dishonors the free wife of another , in this case o 
are to be punished with death (Lev xx 10 , Deut xxu 22) If, on 
trary, the adulteress was only another’s slave, the punishment was milder, e 
xix 20-22 (probably corporal pumshment) Otherwise, the crime of a ® 
could not occur on the part of a husband, for the wife had no exclusive ng 
him Therefore by simple unchastity he offends mdecd against the 
condemns as an abomination all formcation, and especially such prostitu 
was committed among the neighbonng heathen nations m honor of their vi 
Lev XIX 29 , Deut xxiu 18), but not against his wife On the — 

breach by the wife of the obbgations of mamage was unconditionally ^ ° ^ 

If a woman was suspected of adultery without being taken in the act, an ^ 
testimony could bo brought to prove the offence, it was to be decide w 
she was guilty or not guilty by a formal oath at the sanctuary, and the 
of the water of the curse, since under the circumstances a judicial action co 
be brought , comp Kum. v 11-31 The effect to be produced by t e wa 
the curse on the guilty wife — the swelling of the abdomen and decaying o 
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thigh (which Josephus makes the dislocation of the right thigh) corresponds to 
the JUS ialxonis Ver 27 does not soy that the sentence of God shall be manifested 
on the spot (as was the assumption in the German ordeals) But we must sup- 
pose an effect which could only be traced to the drinking of the water of the 
curse, and which followed speedily thereupon, as otherwise there would have 
been no sure mark by which to clear guiltless wives The law rests on the as- 
surance that the living God, who dwells in the midst of His people, will really 
acknowledge the solemn invocation of His name at His own command (1) 

2 The Tight of divorce helmgs to the hiiiband only , divorce is 

therefore called the dismissal of a wife nStf) (2) The right of the husband to 
dismiss his wife is nevertheless not formally sanctioned by the law, but is pre- 
supposed as existing, and is bmited, not only by the law in Deut xxii 19, 29, but 
also (on this see below) even in the law of divorce in Deut sxiv , by the addition 
The proper aim of the law (Deut xxiv Iff) lies in the closmg sen- 
tence, ver 4 Yer 1 does not contain a command, and even its last clause belongs to 
the conditional clause (3) The Pharisees indeed say (Matt xix 7) Tl ovv 
tverri/Qro ioiivai aroarnatov koI i'lTo^paai avri/v ^ but the Lord answers, 

ver 8 'Ort rrpof rfjv aiOjjpoKapStav v/iuv cirlrpErjiev vpTiv airakvaai rac 

yvvalKac vuuD Deut XXIV 1 shows that this process was to be necessary in 
cases of divorce Since a formal bill of dvtorcement (Un'“l3 isp, ver 1) was re- 
quisite for the carrying out of a divorce, this might at least often prevent a too 
hasty repudiation The passage assigns as the ground which renders divorce ad- 
uuBsible nny*. — that is, “ shamefulness of a thing ’ There existed among 
the Rabbins two different views concerning the meaning of this expression 
The school of WTLd understood the expression to mean any matter of offence (4) 
The school of Shammai, on the contrary, did not, indeed, as has frequently been 
erroneously said, interpret the expression simply of adultery Real adultery is 
not to be thought of, because m that case not divorce but pumshment followed , 
but they referred it to really shameful conduct, such as unchaste behavior and 
the like It is not to be admitted that Bbllel (as many archEeologists say) has hit 
the meamng of the law more correctly The expression must certainly refer to 
Bomethmg loathsome, comp Deut xxui 16 (5) If the divorced woman married 
another man, she might not, on his death, or on being divorced from him, re- 
niarry the first one, Deut, xxiv 8 f compared with Jer ui 1 In David’s con- 
duct, recounted in 2 Sam lu 14 ff (that David took again Michal, whom Saul 
had given to another), there is no offence agamst the letter of the law , for David 
had not separated himself from Michal, but she was unfairly torn away from him, 

1 Sam. XXV 44 Nevertheless Saalschfitz (Z c p 802) nghtly remarks that David’s 
conduct can hardly be regarded as consonant with the spirit of the law The 
^w does not say whether the divorce might be taken back if the divorced wife 
did not marry again Probably that was lawful 
It IB clear that this whole matter of divorce does not correspond to the idea of 
*uamage proper to the Old Testament and already expounded by us (§ 69, 2) , 
tod this IS expressly set forth by Chnst m Matt xix 8 Moreover, in Mai u 
0-16, divorce is treated as a breach of faith “ I hate puttmg away, saith Je- 
hovah the God of Israel ” (ver 16) 
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(1) Th& piim^TiTnent of the adulteress lay m the effect of the "water of the curse , 
the purpose of the divine decision is not that the convicted person may he then 
handed over to human judgment for the execution of the punishment appomted 
for adultery in Lev. xx 10, Deut xxu 22 — This law is one of the senes of 
regulations by which the purity of family life was to he protected. Yet its 
special aim is, not merely to fnghten fnvolous "women from leading a dissolute 
hfc, but to protect the "wife agamst the "wrath of the jealous husband, by "with- 
dra"wing from him the right of taking the vindication of his interests into his o"wn 
hand, and by compelling him to submit his suspicion to the judgment of the 
omniscient God 

(2) According to the Rabbimcal view (see SaalschQtz, Mo$ JRedit, p 806), it 
was a matter of course that the "wife to whom her husband demed what is com- 
manded in Ex XXI 10 might demand a divorce 

(8) Deut XXIV 1 2 “"When a man hath taken a wife, and mamed her, and 
it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found some 
"uncleanness in her,” — then the verse does not go on, as Luther and AY give 
it, “then let him write her a bill of divorcement,” but, continmng the condi- 
"tional clause, “ and he write her a bill of divorcement, and give it into her hand 
and send her out of his house, and she go,” etc , theapodosis begins only in ver 4 

(4) For example, if the "wife have let the dinner bum , if even, says Eabbi 
Akiba, another please the husband better. Josephus holds the same lax view, 
Ant IV 8 28 Koff aa6rj^o~ovv alrlag 

(5) The LXX have indeed softened the expression by the translation 
irpayfittf but have probably caught the general meaning correctly. 

2 TEE BEEATIOK OF FAREUTS TO CHIUJKEH (1). 

§ 105 

The importance of this relation appears from its being made, hke the relation 
of marriage, analogous to the relation of Jehovah toward His people (comp. 

§ 82, 1) In explaimng the decalogue, we have already spoken of the way in which 
the command to honor parents is ranked among the duties of piety in the first 
table (§ 86, "with note 2) (2) The same promise is given to the honoring of parents 
as to obedience to the divine "will in general , comp Ex xx 12 "with Deut iv 40, 
vi 2, etc Breach of the reverence due to parents is punished in just the same 
way as offences against the reverence due to God, Ex. xxi 16, 17 (3), Lev. xx 
6 — Still the parents have only such rights over their children as are consign 
with the acknowledgment of God's 'h%gher YigTit of property [which is seale 1 
circumcision] This thought is conveyed in the command to offer up > 
Gen xxii. (comp § 23, "with note 9), but particularly m the ordinance "Wi ^ 
reference to the redemption of the first-^bom sons, who here "vicanonsly take 
place of the whole blessing of children hoped for Although the tribe o 
(comp § 93) was accepted in the stead of all the first-bom of the peop e, 
first-born sons must nevertheless be brought to the sanctuary when a mon 
old, and there be redeemed by the payment of five shekels , see Num^ 

16 in connection "With Ex xui 16 This presentation at the sanctuary niig 
conjoined "with the offering of purification, to be presented by the woman on 
fortieth day after her dehvery, as appears from Luke ii 22 ff Even the 
riffht of parents over thoir children is bmited — a remarkable difference rom ^ 
laws of other nations — ^in particular, the father has no right over the e 
death of hin children (such as Roman law concedes) (4), but the parents m 
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bnng a disobedient, reckless son before the magistrates, Dent xxi 18 (comp 
§ 99, witb note 2) — ^The law also requires that a holy education in the fear and 
love of God be given to children There are no special precepts in the law with 
a view to this, but it is repeated agam and again with great emphasis, that the 
divine deeds m the redemption and guidance of Israel, and the divine commands, 
are to be impressed on the children , see Deut iv 9 f , vi 6 f (6) , also ver 20 
ff , XI 19, xxxu 46, comp with Gen xvui 19 (Ps Ixxviu 3-6, xhv 2), etc 
The passover, in particular, was to serve to hand down from age to age the 
knowledge of Israel’s redemption from Egyptian bondage , for in Ex xu 26 f , 
xui 8, the people are expressly directed to jom with the festival the historical 
mstruction of the children in the object of the feast The same direction is given, 
xiu 14 f , for the presentation of the first-born We may say that by those 
Deuteronomic regulations the basis was laid for the memorizing which char- 
acterized the later Jewish instruction But the Pentateuch knows nothmg of 
a scholastic mculcation of the divme laws , it knows no formal religious instruc- 
tion at all With the exception of the command, Deut xxxi 11-18, that the 
law be read before the assembled people, mcluding the children (*1^ = little 
children), at the feast of tabernacles, there is no direct provision for instruction 
in the law (6) The passage m Deuteronomy just cited presupposes that the 
children take part in the festival pilgrimages, as also the presence of the sons and 
daughters at the celebration of the festivals m the sanctuary is spoken of in the law 
of feasts m Deut. xvn 11, 14 , and in particular, by the transference of the cele* 
bration of the passover to the place of the sanctuary, the pilgrimage of the whole 
family thither was favored Nevertheless, the law m Ex. xxiu 17, Deut xvi 
16, which enjoins the pilgrimage of all the male members of the family, contains 
no regulation m respect to age The Rabbinical tradition that boys in their 
twelfth year were bound to fqlfll the law may be very ancient, but the earliest m- 
dication of this rule which we have is in the history of Jesus when He was twelve 
years old, and in Josephus’ statement {Ant v 10 4) that Samuel was called to be 
a prophet in the twelfth year of his bfe (7) 


(1) Conm my article, “Pfidagogik desA T ,” in Schmid’s Padagog EncyMop. 
V p 668 a 

(2) The theocratic principle, that all authority among the covenant people is to 
be regarded as an efflux of divine authority, and as sanctified by tms, finds its 
application here 

(8) Ex XXI 16, 17 “ He who smiteth father or mother, and he who curses 
father and mother, shall surely be put to death ” 

(4) See what is remarked on the abrogation of the judicial power of the father 
of a family m § 98, and comp Prov xix. 18 

(6) Deut IV 9 “ Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest 

thou forget the thmgs which thine eyes have seen but teach them thy sons, and 
thy sons’ sons ” — ^vi 6 f “And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be m thine heart and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
^6 way, and when thou best down, and when thou nsest up ” 

(6) Though it 18 natural to conjecture that the scattering of the Lemtet among 
the other tnbes was to serve to promote the knowledge of the law, the Pentateucn 
gives no injunction concerning this 

^ Binging was another vAicle for the propagation of religious knowledge, 
■Which we can show to have been cultivated in Israel from the earhest penod of 
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the nation’s history. See the particulars in the above-cited article, p 671 — ^Ifc 
was certainly a very ancient custom to teach the youth songs, in order to fix the 
memory of great events and of the heroes of past days (2 Sam i. 18, comp Ps 
lx 1). Also, with reference to the song in Deut xxxu , it is commanded, 
XXXI. 19 flL, that it should be taught, in order to serve in later times as a witness 
against the people — ^Lastly, the many local monuments scattered through the land 
served the rising generation as instructive witnesses Thus we read m Josh iv 
6 f., 21 f , with reference to the stones set up on the banks of the Jordan “ When 
your children ask their fathers in time to come, saying, what mean you by these 
stonM ? then ye shall answer them,” etc Thus, in particular, the memories of 
patriarchal times were linked with memorable trees, wells, altars, stone-heaps, 
etc , Gen. xxi. 32 f , xxvi. 19 £E,, xxxm. 20, xxxi 46 fL, xxxv. 7, 20, L 11 


8. THE LAW OF IHHEKITAHCE, AKD PROVT8IOKS FOB THE PEBMAKEKCE OF FAKHiIES 

AND THECa IKHEEITAKCB 

§106 

The Law of lahentance. Laws corvcernvng Seiresm and the Levirate Mamage. 

After the father’s death the frstd>om eon is the head of the family, and there- 
fore in family registers he is often distinguished by this honorable title , cf Num. 
m. 12, etc. By the law in Deut. xn. 17, the provision that the first-born son is 
to receive a double inheritance is confirmed, and therefore, doubtless, the care of 
the mother and unmarried sisters, etc., was incumbent on him This regulation 
probably rested on ancient usage ; for Jacob followed it (comp § 26) when he 
gave the inheritance of a double tnbe to Joseph, who, in the place of ifenben, 
was mvested with the nght of the ^rst-bom, comp 1 Chron v. 2 But it is re- 
markable that here again (comp § 69, 2) the law, Deut xxi. 16-17, forbids others 
to imitate what the patriarch did when he gave preference to the son of the be- 
loved spouse For the rest, the rule of inhentance was apparently that the other 
sons inherited equally If an Israehte left behind him no son, but only daugh- 
ters, the daughters came into the inheritance , if he had also no daughter, the 
brother inherited , in want of a brother, the brother of the father , and if he h 
none, the nearest blood relation, Num ixvu 8-11 But to prevent land from 
passing into the possession of another tnbe, daughters who were heiresses mig , 
according to the law, Num xxxvi , marry only men of the tnbe of their father, or 
even, if vers 6 and 8 are to be understood in a narrow sense, only men of t eir 
father’s house , probably in as close a relationship as was admissible, as e 
heiresses (the daughters of Zelophehad) mentioned inNum xxxvl took, ver 
the sons of their father’s brothers for husbands — Side by side with this or 
stands the Lemratelaw, which, as we see from Gen xxxviu , rested 
custom, but was legally sanctioned by Deut xxv 5-10 Its mam pronsions 
thus (ver. 6 f.) “If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, an . 

child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without (that is, out of t e ^ 

unto a stranger her husband’s brother shall go m unto her, and take^ er _ 
to wife, and perform the duty of an husband’s brother unto her (D3 ) f jj^g 
shall be, that the first-bom which she beareth shall succeed in the name 
brother which is dead, that his name be not put out of Israel ” The ex^i 
of the law is doubtful On one view, the presupposition »/f “dwelling oget 
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ifl taken to mean that the brother who accepts the Levirate duty has as yet no 
house of his own, and is thus still unmarried (for this the phrase, “ if brethren 
dwell together” is urged) Accor dmg to another view, on the contrary, it is only 
presupposed that the brother hved in the same place, and was therefore m the 
position to take up the Levirate duty. The words, “if he have no son,” are 
understood by the Jewish and many Christian expositors (among the modems, 
also Keil and Fr. W. Schultz) of childlessness m general, so that if there was a 
daughter to be heiress, no Levirate marriage would be entered on , and for this 
the expressions Matt xxii- 35 (/z^ an£p/td) and Luke xx. 28 (Arezcvof) seem to 
speak Another view is that the law of Levirate marriage took precedence of the 
law of heiresses, so that a daughter did not inherit if there was still a mamage- 
able widow Vers 7-10 of the law decree a pubbc censure on the man who would 
not comply with the Levirate law (but there was no compulsion) Nothing ap- 
pears to be decreed against the woman who would not comply with the duty en- 
jomed by the Levirate law, if she did not wish to marry agam at alL Childless- 
ness was such a disgrace to a woman, that it might be presumed that she would 
not refuse without sufficient reason If the dead man left no brother who 
could enter on the duty of mamage, the obligation passed to the nearest relative, 
who received by the marriage also the right of inheritance It is true that the 
law makes no provision about this, but it is clear from the book of Ruth that such 
was the legal custom. That the Levirate law was stiU in force in the time of 
Jesus 18 shown by Matt. xxii. 24 fi. (and the parallel passages in Mark and Luke). 

§107. 

Provisions concerning the PresenoAvm of the Family Irihentance. 

As the law was concerned for the contmued existence of families, so, too, pro- 
vision was made for the preservalnonof the propert/y on which the subsistence of 
the family depended As far as possible, the inheritance was to be preserved 
entue Here the theocratic principle in its full force came in, and its apphcation 
to questions of proprietorship is expressed m the declaration. Lev xxv 28, “ The 
land is mine, for ye are strangers and foreigners with me” — that is, God, the 
King of the people, is the real proprietor of the land, and He gives it to the 
people only as tenants Now, maamuch as each family forms an integral part of 
the theocracy, an inheritance is given to it by Jehovah for its subsistence, which 
forms, as it were, an hereditary feudal holding, and is therefore In itself inahen- 
able Hence Naboth’s refusal, 1 Kings xxl 8 , and hence the strong language 
of the pr&phets against the efforts of the rich to enlarge their possessions by add- 
ing to their own lands the inheritance of others, Isa v 8 ff., and in other pas- 
sages — When an Israehte is compelled by poverty to ahenate his mhentance, this 
is only for a time , the purchaser of the inheritance must, by Lev xxv 28-27, 
wturn it as soon as the former possessor, or his nearest relative, redeems it again 
C’^?) , hence the general legal principle, ver 28 f , “The land shall not be 
sold nnoy'y to extinction,” — ^that is, in such a way that the possession is for- 
ever forfeited by the original owner, — “but in all the land of your possessions ye 
•hall grant a redemption for the land ” In virtue of this duty to redeem 
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the land, the nearest relative bears the name of abpn ’iSk: At the redeeming of the 
land, the value which the purchaser has had from the use of it year by year is to he 
taken from the purchase money — that is, the land itself is never to be actually sold, 
but only what it bore, and that for a certain time. In the year of jubilee, however, 
every possession is to return to the family to which it onginally belonged, with- 
out redemption. With a consistent administration of tLs law, a class wholly 
without property w'ould have been impossible in Israel (1), agreeably to what is 
proposed as the problem of the theocratic life, Deut xv 4, viz , that there be no 
poor person in Israel , though, indeed, it is acknowledged in ver 11 that actual 
circumstances will continue to be inconsistent with the reahzation of this ideal 
Since, as has already been mentioned (§ 83), at the settlement in the Holy Land, 
the several clans dwelt together in a definite place, the family became the basis of 
all social life , but because the clans had always to recognize that they were 
integral portions of the covenant people, the lively consciousness of national aims 
was preserved (2) , and this all-pervading influence of family life upon the higher 
theocratico-national principle is represented particularly in the celebration of the 
Passover 

(1) This 18 why the Socialist Proudhon admires so greatly the Mosaic law of 

property Compare his essay, “ The Observance of Sunday considered wita 
reference to Public Health, Morals, Family and Civil Life,” in the German transla- 
tion, 1850, p 25 1 . * flip 

(2) Baumgarten (Die Qeschichte Jem, p 88 f ) has nghtly observed, F”, 

theocracy two forms of one-adedness are avoided, — ^the one-sidedness of a 
constitution, in which the tnbes never attain national unity , and the [ 

ness of a national constitution in which domestic hfe, and with it an essenn 
part of society, are sacrificed to the welfare of the state, as was the x 

laws of Lycurgus “ In Israel, the divine gmdance is manifest m the fact 
both forms, the house and the kingdom, are so planned from the beginnmg 
they mutually penetrate and embrace each other ” 


§ 108. 

ITie Averting of Blood (1) 

Blood revenge is connected with the laws last discussed, inasmuch as it may be 
regarded from one point of view as serving for the preservation of the en ren 
of famihes — Blood revenge, generally speaking, takes place where the 
of a family or the next relative of a murdered man have the nght and e 
of exercising retnbution on the manslayer. In the Old Testament, it is ta 
granted as a very ancient custom (2) After Gen ix 6, in which is 
generally the precept that he who sheddeth man’s blood, by man sha 
be shed, the first indication of the avenging of blood is found in 
Where as yet there is no pohhcal life, or where, at least, such hfe is 
first elements of development, the expiation of injury to personal nghts evo » 
from the nature of the case, on the zeal of the family (4) The Mosaic e^s a^ 
retained this feature, but subordinated the execution of the avenging o ^ 
the theocratic principle. If, according to the most ancient Hellenic 
murderer, as such, commits no crime against the divinity or against civi ^ 

(6), but merely against the family, Mosaism, on the contrary, m virtue o i 
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of man as the divine image (comp § 68), discerns in murder, first of all, a t/raTwgres- 
turn against the Creator and Lord of human Ife, Gen. ix 6 f , -which must be atoned 
for, Num xxxv 38, by the extermination of the guilty person from the theocracy, 
■which is desecrated by the gmlt of blood (6) Gh>d Himself is the proper avenger 
of blood (Gen Z c ), the D'D*J (Ps ix 18, comp 2 Chron xxiv 22), to -whom 
the shed blood cries for vengeance, Gen iv. 10 Thus the avenging of blood 
becomes a divine command , it is not merely a matter of honor, but a duty of 
rehgion. But because the family^ the protection of the integrity of -which is the 
business of theocratic justice, is injured at the same time by the murder, the ex- 
ecution of the avenging of blood is transferred to that relative on whom in gen- 
eral the restoration of injunes done to the integrity of the family is incumbent 
(comp § 106 f ), and who thus has to redeem the blood taken from the family by 
the crime committed Hence the name of the avenger of blood, D*jn Hum 
3acxv 19, Deut xix 6, 12 , also ‘7K1 absolutely, Hum xxxv 12, Job xix. 26 (7) 
To see that the avenging of blood was really executed was the busmess of the 
whole clan, as is clear from 2 Sam xiv 7 (8) — But further, -with reference to 
the avenging of blood, the following provisions are found m Ex xxi 12-14, 
Hum. xxxv 9-84, Deut nx 1-18. 

1 In Hum. Xxxv two hinds of murder are distmgmshed in reference to which 
the avengmg of blood is commanded (a) vers 16-18, if one slays another -with 
an instrument of iron, or a stone, or "with wood, where-with a man when he takes 
it in his hand (others, because it fills the hand) can kill another — that is, if any 
one strikes another m such a way that death may be foreseen to be the probable 
consequence , (b) ver 20 f , if one has slam another out of hatred, or by design, 
or out of enmity, m which case the means by which death was brought about is 
indifferent (9) On the other hand, in order to shelter from vengeance him who 
had slam a man undesignedly, n’TV (ver 22 , Ex xxn 18), -without mtendmg 
to hurt his neighbor (comp Hum. xxxv 23), and inadvertently, rij;T-'''73a (Deut 
3ax. 4, etc ), the law provided for the selection of eix free aties, three on the east, 
and three on the west side of the Jordan (Deut iv 41 ff , Josh xx 1-9) The 
manalayer who fled mto one of these must be protected from the avenger of blood 
■who pursued him , after a provisional cognizance of the case by the elders of the 
free to-wn (Josh xx 4), un^ the commumty (<TTJ1) — that is, the commumty of the 
place where the murder was committed. Hum. xxxv 24 f — had, through their 
elders, exanuned the matter, Deut xix 12 f (8) If the accused person was 
proved guilty of mtentional murder, he must be given over to the avenger of 
blood, and even the altar could not protect him (Ex xxi. 14) In the opposite 
case, however, he was obliged to remam m the city of refuge until the death of 
the high priest m whose time the murder had occurred, Hum xxxv 28, Josh 
^ 6 If he qmtted it earher, the avenger of blood was permitted to kill him, 
Hum. xxxv 27, as was allowed before, m his flight to the city of refuge, Deut 
6 — The meaning of the bamsfament to the city of refuge was certainly not 
merely that of an ordmary punishment of bamshment , but the manslayer was 
^ be -withdra-wn from general mtercourse -with the people until the expiation of 
hiB act was completed Expiation was absolutely necessary, on the analogy of 
the sm-offenng, Lev iv 1 ff , even for blood shed undesignedly (9) This ex- 
piation seems to he m the death of the high pnest, which does the same for hia 
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period of office as his function on the great day of atonement does for a single 
year (10) 

2 For xntentnmdl murder, there was no other expiation than the blood of the 
manslayer, Num xxxv. 81, 38 (11) The yus tdltonia is here mamtamed m the 
most stringent sense , every substitute for the punishment of death is refused 
(12). Nor can exemption from residence in the city of refuge m consequence of 
accidental murder be purchased, ver 82 — ^This is essentially different from the 
usual custom of other ancient nations, which permitted the manslayer to satisfy 
the injured family by makmg compensation {itoivfj among the Greeks), or Wergdi 
(among the Getmans) (13) — Nevertheless, the Mosaic law does not ordam any- 
thing against the relatives who neglected the avengmg of blood 

8 The avengmg of blood falls upon the doer alone Nowhere does the legis- 
lation of the middle books of the Pentateuch allow the avenger of blood to lay 
hands also on the f amil y of the murderer (Ex xx 6 is not a case m pomt) That 
an opposite custom may often have prevailed is probable , and on the contrary, 
Deut XXIV 16 (comp 2 Kings xiv 6) may be regarded as a supplemeni, not (as 
some think) a mitigation, of the earlier legal provisions — ^We cannot certainly 
determine how long blood-tevenge existed among the people It is clear, from 
2 Sam xiV. 6-11, that it was still in existence and m full force m David’s tune 


(1) Compare my article “ Blutrache,” m Herzog’s Jt E. [revised in 2d ed by 
Debtzach , Riehm, art “ BlutrSLcher” in his JEdindwdrteriueh'] 

(2) Not yet Gen iv 14 • “I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond, and every 

one that findeth me shall kill me ” These words of Cain are only to be imaer- 
stood as an expression of anguish of conscience , , 

(8) The words of Rebekah (Gen. xxvii 46), “ Why should I be deprived aiM 
of you both in one day?” mean, that if Jacob were slam by the hand of Jisau, 
Esau would be slam by the avenger of blood 

(4) Thus among the Arabians, the ancient Greeks, Romans, 

Compare, in general, Tobien, The avengmg of Vlood according to the an^nt Muwm 
law, in comparison uvth the avengmg of llood among the Israelttes, Arcdnan^ w t 
EomanSy and Germans, Dorpat, 1840 On the avenging of blood among tne.ara , 
see J D Michaelis, Mos USecht, ii, § 184 (With the Arabian notion tow un- 
avenged blood remains without sinking into the ground, etc , ®®® 

Ham pp 416, 466 , compare in the Old Testament, Isa xxvi 21, Eze^ ^ 


exc JJLU/llt UU ‘txo, ^UO , (JUUlUttlO lU LUO \JIKX Acomiildn/, ic- 

7 f , Job XVI 18 ) On the avengmg of blood among the Greeks of Homer s » 
~~mer Theol p 292 ff On traces of the same m ancient ^y. 


see NSgelsbach, Homer T/ieol p 
see Rem, Hnmindlrecht der Edmer, 


and on the difference between the 


seeKein, JLrimincUrecta der ±(dmer, p ao it ; ana on me uin-cicuv... ----- 
Roman and German view, see OsenbrQgge, m the Eider Philoiog intia i » 

p 23^ ff . flG6 

(6) Homer knows nothing of an atonement for murder due to the g * 
Nagelsbach, Ic ; comp Lobeck, Aglaophamvs, i p 801 , and also at 
time, in limitation, the remarks of SchSmann, .EJsuiyhs Eummiam, P inlled 
(6) Human life is so sacred, that even the animal by which a ma 
must be stoned. Ex xxi ^ ff. , comp Gen ix 6 


(7) Compare BOttcher, Be infens, § 322 ;i,ffprent pM- 

These sentences state as concisely as possible how the three a ^ ^ 


sages are probably to be combined. — Comp Hengstenbe^, 

' ■’ combination, Unters Coer 


Pentateuch^ \o\ ix. , Ranke gives another 
tateuch, ii p 814 f 

(9) On the later Hellemc view, see SchSmann, I c p 
OsenbrQgge, I e , on the Homan expiatory sacrifice of a 
murder. 
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(10) This J8 the one view of the matter taken, for example, by Keil [More 
correctly, perhaps, Eiehm “ With the high priest’s entrance upon his office begins, 
as at the coronation of a new kmg, a new penod, m which the legal consequences 
of much that occurred in the preceding reign are no longer recognized ”] 

(11) Num XXXV 83 “ Blood defiletn the land , and the land cannot be cleansed 

of the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed it ” 

(12) A murder could not be made amends for with all the treasures in the 
world, even if the murdered man had forgiven the murderer before his death. 
Maimonides, Exlch rots i 4, More Jfeboch in 41 

(18) Compare Lobeck, Z c p 301 The Koran itself (Sur ii. 178 ff.) admits a 
stipulated mitigation of blood-revenge 

4 THE BIGHTS OF 8EBVAHTS IN THE HOUSE (1). 

§ 109 

Bondage in the Time of ihe Painarcha The Principles of the Rights of Boridmen, 

The Old Testament, m ascribmg to man the nature and digmty of one made m the 
image of God as his inabenable and fundamental characteristic, — teaching, fur- 
ther, the descent of all mankmd from one blood, and so repreaenbng them as a 
race of brethren, — pronounces in advance a condition without personal rights, 
such as 18 seen in slavery among the heathen, to be inadmissible It is designat- 
ed as a curse when a race falls mto slavery, Gen ix 25, 27 Nevertheless, the 
existence of a state of servitude m virtue of which domestics form a por- 

tion of property, like the herds (Gen xxiv 85, xxvn 14), is presupposed mthe 
Old Testament. Abraham possesses a number of slaves The slaves 'bom tn the 
house (n'3 a term which refers at the same time to transmission of servitude), 
Gen XIV 14 (2), are distinguished from those bought vnth monej/ (*191 xvii 

28 fL (8) Nevertheless, how elevated the position of the slave is in the time of 
the patnarchs, is shovm specially m the beautiful picture of Abraham’s trusted 
servant, drawn in chap xxiv This servant is probably the same person as the 
Eliezer whom Abraham (xv 2 f ) for want of a son had appointed as his heir (2). 
But it was of the greatest importance that, accordmg to chap xvin, at the mtro- 
duction of circumcision, all the slaves — not simply those who stood nearer to the 
family as bemg bom m the house, but also those who had been bought in foreign 
parts— should receive bkewise this sign of covenant consecration, and thereby a 
share m the digmty of the chosen race, and m the divine promise given to it (8) 
The rights of the class of servants are more exactly defined by the late , and m 
this connection a distinction is made between those servants who were Israebtes 
by birth, and the slaves obtamed by purchase or as booty from other nations These 
regulations rest on a twofold principle 1 Because Israel is the people of Jehovah’s 
property, whom He redeemed from Egyptian bondage, the whole body of this 
people are Jehovah's servants, and are thereby exempted from all human servi- 
tude After their God had broken the yoke which burdened them, and led them 
out “upright” [erect], they were never more to bend under the yoke of slavery, 
nor be sold as slaves (Lev xxv 42, 65, xxvn 18 , comp § 88) (4) By this 
principle, bondage, m a strict sense, was for Israel completely done away with. 
But smee the law leaves cases open m which one Israehte might fall mto the ser- 
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vice of another in a legal way, instructions are laid down by which a return to 
the independent position which alone corresponds to the dignity of a theocratic 
burgher is secured to those who have fallen into servitude On the contrary, 
with reference to the whole profane mass of the Gentiles, slavery is recognized as 
allowable, Lev xxv 44 £f But apart from the fact that a certain share in the 
blessings of the covenant people is also secured to the heathen slaves, they have 
the advantage, 2 of the pnnciple which is inculcated in a multitude of passages 
as the standard for the treatment of servants — namely, that the Israehtes, since 
they themselves were at one time slaves and strangers in Egypt, and know bow 
such persons feel, are to treat servants and strangers m a humane way, and shoiv 
by this means their thanks to God, who redeemed them from Egyptian oppression 
(Ex xxii 20, xxni 9 , Deut v 14 f , x 19, xv 15, xvi Ilf, xxiv. 18, 22) (5) 

(1) Hie Yerhaltmaae der SLlaven bei den alien Sdfraem naeh Inbl - vni thalmudi- 
Bchen Quellen dargestellt, Kopenhagen, 1859, a work by ilielziner, is a good mono- 
graph on this subject A survey of the relevant literature is also given in it, p 
4 f , comp also my article, “ Sklaverei bei den HebrSern,” m Herzog’s R E xiv 
p 464 ff — On this topic it is of special interest to compare the nghts, or absence 
of rights, of slaves in other nations 

(2) The patriarchal form of hfe bnn^ the slaves nearer to the family, and thus 

the servile class become possessed of the moral spirit of the family, m virtue oj 
which the relation between masters and servants is shaped into a relation of real 
respect and affection — Compare what Nugclsbach has remarked, Homer 2am 
p 271 ff , on the character of slavery in Homer , 

(8) The full consequences of the anthropological presuppositions of 
Testament were certainly not realized, even at a later time But while in ne - 
thenism, and especially in cultivated heatheuism, slavery sinks more . 

the deepest degradation of human nature, Mosaism guards its humane chara 
by at least limiting slavery, so far as it permits it, by legal regulattons 

(4) (Lev xxv 42 “For they are my servants whom I brought forth , 

the land of Egypt they shall not be sold as bondmen ’’ The slavery of an 

ite was contradictory to Jehovah’s exclusive right of property m his peop J , 

(5) The various regulations with reference to the rights of secants for 

the most difficult parts of the legislation It is on them con, 

sertion is founded, that the legislation in Deuteronomy stands m abso 
tradiction to that in Leviticus See the solutions proposed in the next 


$110 

(a) The Regulations concerning Hebrew Sercanis 

An lirndite might in a legal way become a slave, either by selling 
count of poverty. Lev xxv 39, 47, or by being sold by judicial decree 

of inability to make compensation for a theft committed, Ex xxn 2 

ter ca<;c, however, we must conclude from the context of the law a i 
lawful to sell him to foreigners On the usual view taken by almost a 
archrcologists (including Saalschiltz and Ifeil), the creditor ha * 
debtors or their children vhen they were unable to pay their do ) the 

must in any case be qiirlificd, for an arbitrary course of the creditor 
person and children of the debtor can have no support in the lai^ 
indeed, be m decided contradiction to the laws relating to pledges m cu 
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The law (Deut xxiv. 10) forbids the creditor to enter the house of the debtor in 
order to choose a pledge arbitranly It forbids him (Ex. xxii 25 f ; Deut xxiv. 
12) to keep the pledged garment of a poor man over night , “for it is his only 
covering, his garment for his skin , for what can he lie on ? and if he call on me, 
I will hear him, for I am gracious.” It forbids the pledging of a debtor’s mill, 
because that would be pledging the “ soul” (that is, something indispensably re- 
quisite for the support of life), Deut xxiv. 0 And could this humane law have 
given up the person of the impovcnshed debtor or his children to the arbitrary 
will of the creditor ?— There is less difiBculty in admitting that the lawfulness- of 
the judicioZ adjudication of an insolvent debtor is not excluded by Lev xxv 89, 
47 However, the passage probably only speaks of an Israelite who sells himself 
because he is no longer in a position to remain independent From the other 
Old Testament books, also, we can deduce no sufficient proof of this common 
opimon Prov xxii 7 docs not relate to this, since the proverb expresses qmte 
generally the dependence of the debtor on the creditor 2 Kmgs iv 1, Amos u 
6, viii 6, certainly prove the practice of the kingdom of the ten tnbes , but the 
case mentioned in the first passage, that a widow’s two sons were to be taken 
away from her bj a creditor, certainly cannot be considered ns agreeable to the 
meaning of the Mosaic law, while the passage in Amos calls it a gross offence to 
deliver up poor persons to slavery on account of small debts Besides these pas- 
sages, Job XXIV 9, Neh v 6, Isa 1 1, and Matt xvui 26 are wont to be quoted 
as proof-texts The passage in Job rebukes the heartlessness which takes away 
as pledge a babe from the breast of its mother With Neh v 5 is to be taken 
ver 8, where Nehemiah condemns, m the strongest language, the mode of pro- 
ceeding by which the poor were compelled to give up their children to be slaves 
to cover their debts. And the two last-named passages, also, are proofs only of 
the common practice, not of its lawfulness, which is demed also by the Rabbimc 
tradition (comp Altmg, Acad dissert , in Opp V 223) 

There are two different ordinances in the Pentateuch concerning the way in which 
an Isradite who had fallen into slavery was to he treated, — one in the Book of the 
Covenant, Ex xxi 1-11, and Deut xv 12-18 , and another in Lev xxv 89-65 
1 The first two laws make the followmg provisions — (a) If an Israehte has 
bought one of his fellow country-folk, whether male or (see the passage in Deut- 
eronomy, and Jer xxxiv 9 fl ) female, the time of service shall last only six years 
This limitation of time, which remmds us of Jacob’s seven years’ service (Gen 
XXIX 18), rested probably on ancient usage , m the law, however, it is made mamly 
in imitation of the period of the Sabbath, as is indicated m the connections of the 
passage in Denteronomy As a day of rest follows six days of labor, and a festival 
year follows six years of cultivation of land, so, m like manner, the seventh year 
shall bnng to the servant freedom from bondage Only the year of emancipation 
did not fall exactly at the same tune as the Sabbath year , although, according to 
Jer XXXIV 8 ff,, the Sabbatical year once gave occasion for the emancipation of 
Hebrew servants in the tune [perhaps] of Zedekiah — (5) If the servant entered 
alone mto service, he became free alone , but if he entered mamed, his wife be- 
came free -with him If, on the contrary, his master gave him a wife, and she 
bear him children, the wife and children remain the master’s, and he goes out 
free alone (1) The law in Deuteronomy commands the master to assist the freed 
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man with gifts of produce (from the flock, the threshing-floor, and the winepress), a 
provision by which the beginning of an independent support was facilitated —(c) 
If the servant will not go free, because he loves his master or his wife and children, 
the master shall bring him before the court , probably for the purpose of putting 
the complete voluntanness of the servant’s determmation beyond all doubt 
Then the master is to bring the servant to the door or the door-post, and pierce 
(!’¥*)) his ear (probably the nght one) with an awl, by which ceremony the ser- 
vant is now bound to permanent service According to Deut xv 17 a maid was 
to be treated in the same way The connection in the passage in Deuteronomy 
shows that the door of the house in which the servant is to serve is meant, 
although that passage does not mention appearing before the court at all (2) As 
the meaning of the ceremony in general is obhgation to permanent obedience, 
the symbolic act is applied to the organ of hearing, and that by a sign which re- 
mains forever The affixmg the ear to the door-post, caused by piercing, denotes 
that the servant is bound permanently to the house (3) Although a moral mo 
tive 18 given as the basis of this proceeding, there is undeniably somethmg 
degrading in it — The meaning of the m Ex xxi 6, Deut xv 17 , is disputed 
The expression evidently refers properly to lifelong servitude (because the sym- 
bobc action ordained imprinted on the servant an indelible sign) Tlie limitation 
of the time of service by the year of jubilee (so Josephus, Ant iv 8 28, and the 
Talmudico-Rabbinic tradition) results only from the combination with the law 
in Leviticus — (d) In the Book of the Covenant, Ex xxi 7-11, a law follows 
which IS to meet the case of an Israelite who sells his daughter to another on the 
presupposition that she is to become the wife or concubme of the purchaser or o 
his son Here something quite different from Deut xv 12 ff is spoken ^ ® 
latter law treats of the way in which a Hebrew woman is to be kept who does no 
enter the service of a man for the purpose of marriage (4) 

Side by side with the two ordinances of the Book of the Covenant and of Deu er 
onomy already explained, there is one that runs quite differently, m connection 
with the law of the jubilee year. Lev xxv , the contents of winch are as fo ows 
— (a) Vers 39-43 Here the case is put of an Israelite selling himself to ano ^ 
Isradite, because, after parting with his possession of land, he cannot even 
livelihood like a stranger (who earns a sustenance by working for hire) n ^ 
case the master is not to cause him to perform the work of a 'trent 

rather to impose on him such work as is demanded of a day-laborer, an 
him generally as such (6) This relation is only to last until the year o ju i 
which the servant and his children (6) are freed, and return to their jjj 

and the inheritance of their fathers (Therefore a portion from the tom ^ 
this case not necessary.) — (b) Vers 47-55 If, on the other hand, 
enshed Israelite sells himself to a foreigner dwelling in the land, he may 
treated only as a day-laborer, and in this case he may be redeemed £d any i ^ 

The purchase-money IS to be reckoned by the number of years whic psw 
time of purchase to the year of jubilee (and the calculation is based on e 
of wages which a day-laborer can claim) In the case of redempbon, 
of the service already given (calculated on the same principle) is e uc family 
the purchase-money. In the year of jubilee, however, the servant an 
go out quite free Now this law in Leviticus stands, without any a e p 
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monize them, side by side with the regulations of the Book of the Covenant and 
of Deuteronomy, just mentioned Qmte various views in regard to the relation 
in which these stand to each other have been advanced [The attempts of the 
Rabbins and of Saalschtitz to harmonize them, by assuming that the parallel laws 
refer to different persons, are a failure According to the view of many, e g. 
Ewald and DiUmann, the different regulations were made at different periods 
According to DiUmann on Lev xxv 89 ff., the law m Leviticus relates to those 
slaves who became such by the sale of themselves through poverty, to whom, 
therefore, a manumission, to which they were entitled according to ancient law 
(Ex XXI ), could have been of no use, because they would have returned into the 
same helpless condition, and who consequently voluntarily remained slaves be- 
yond the sixth year In regard to these the law provided that even such volun- 
tary servitude should not continue in any case longer than up to the year of 
jubilee, at which time manumission and the recovery of the family inhentance 
would both take place Consequently the phrase “ forever” in Ex xxi 6 would 
be restncted by the law Deuteronomy, regarding the year of jubilee as im- 
practicable, supplies what Leviticus has in view by the recovery of one’s posses- 
sion, by requirmg that the servant to be made free in the seventh year shall be 
provided for, and then consents to leave him who does not wish to be made free to 
be a slave for hfe (O’piy’?, forever) ] The incompleteness of the command in ver 
39 ff. IS sufficiently intelligible if the provisions of the Book of the Covenant were 
stall in force along with it The apparent contradiction between the two laws is 
to be solved, with J D Michaelis {Mos Mecfit, § 127), Hengstenberg {Oenuinenesa 
of the Pentateuch, li p 862 ), and others, by supposing that during the first 
forty-four years of a period of jubilee, the emancipation of servants was entirely 
regulated by the enactment in the Book of the Covenant (and so took place after 
SIX years) , while, on the contrary, the year of jubilee brought freedom to those 
who fell into servitude in the last years of the period of the jubilee, even if they 
had not served for six years Hence the law m Leviticus proceeds on the presup- 
position that the servant will hve till the tune of hberation — tall the year of 
jubilee [DiUmann rejects this solution of the difficulty, as irreconcilable with 
Lev xxv 40 f But this we do not see What other words could the law have 
used to express the thought which he rejects ?] 

(1) By the wife who does not become free is meant, of course, a slave who is 
not an feraelite (see the MechUta on this passage) , if she was a Hebrewess, she 
also had, according to Deut v 12, first to serve out her six years , but if she was 
not a Hebrewess, she had no claim whatever to be freed 

(2) [Ewald, Aiitiqurties of Israd, p 218, and DiUmann m his Gommentar, refer 

the expression “go DTtbK-bK, ” to the supreme judicial court in the sanc- 
tuary, and make it relate to the door-post of the sanctuary The latter says that 
the passage in Deuteronomy proves nothing against this explanation of the 
passage m Exodus, because m Deuteronomy nothmg is said of appeanne before 
the court 1 rr- & 

(8) [DiUmann, in accordance with his eirolanation of the door-post “ The sign 
ngmfies that the ears, » e , the obedience of this man, belong to another, he is his 
hearer ’’—The boring of the ears was, among several Oriental nations.’ a sien of 
slavery ] “ 

(4) See Hengstenberg, Oenuinenese of the Pentateuch, ii p 861 . Bertheau The 
SetenQrmiptoftheMotaicLaws,-g22fL ’ 
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§ 111 . 

(b) The Position of Servants not Isradites, 

Skives xn the strict sense 'vv'ere, as we have seen from the above-mentioned pas 
sage, Lev. xxv 44-40 (§ 109), to be acquired in part from the surrounding nations, 
and in part from settlers in the land. The terra “ nations round about” excludes 
the Canaamtish tribes who dwelt in the land (see Raschi on this passage) , for 
they were to be completely exterminated (Deut. xx. 16-19) Since, however, this 
was not executed, but rather considerable remnants of the Canaamtes remained 
in the land, these, so far as Israel obtamed the mastery over them, were (Judg i 
28, 80) subjected to compnlsoiy service ; just as at a previous time that “mob” 
(Luther’s translation) which, according to Ex xn 38 (^IK, a mixed multitude), 
Hum. XI. 4 ('^OflptJ, a heterogeneous crowd), joined themselves to the Israelites 
when they were marching out of Egypt, were employed in the meaner offices in 
the camp (Deut xxix. 11) (1) — For the future, also, it is ordained in the law of 
war (Deut xx. 11 £E ), that the inhabitants of towns not belonging to the Ca- 
naamtes who voluntarily became subject to Israel should fall into serfdom , 
while, on the contrary, in towns which were taken by force, the men were to no 
killed, and only women and children to be reduced to slavery (comp Hum 
XXXI 10 f , 20 f ) Thus was formed in the Hebrew state a sort of Helot-class, 
mentioned especially under David (2 Cbron ii 17, comp with 2 Sam xv 24) 
and Solomon (1 Kings ix 20 ; 2 Chron viii 7) This class, which was bound to 
compulsory labor and employed on the public works, is estimated in 2 Cbron ii 
17 at 153,000 persons. Private slaves may have also in part been taken from this 
class of men As the Old Testament never mentions the importation of slaves or 
slave-markets in the land, it is supposed that Israel, even in the times vhen it 
kept up a lively intercourse with other nations, drove no considerable slave-trade, 
and hence acquired comparatively few slaves by purchase in foreign lands It 
hardly appears that Israelites came in contact with the Phcenician slave-trade 
otherwise than as sufferers (Joel iii 0, Ob 20) How little the law favored the 
multiplication of heathen slaves is shown by the remarkable regulation in Deut. 
xxiu 10 f , in which it is said that a slave who has run away from his henthen 
master and fled into the land of Israel must not be delivered up nor treated with 
violence, but was rather to receive liberty to settle down vherc he pleased in 
an Tsraelitish town — ^Aftor what has been said, it cannot appear remarkable that 
the number of slaves in Israel was comparatively much smaller than among of icr 
civilized nations of antiquity (See Ezra ii 04 f , Neh vii 00 f , and § 189 ) 

The provisions of the law concerning the and legal position of f nr 

arc ns follows — "With regard to the receiving of slaves into the religious com 
munity of the covenant people by circumcision, the law of patnarchal times rt^ 
mained m force , see Ex tii 44 (comp § 82, 8) Rabbinic tradition says f 
was not lawful to compel a heathen slave to be circumcised, but he was to icfo 
sold at the end ot n year if he persevered in refusing the ntc B} clrcuntcfioa, 
slaves obtained a right (according to the passage cited) to partake of the Pn^'^oTcr, 
they arc thus, in distinction from aliens and day-laborers (vcr. 45), to be trea e 
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as members of tbe family (2) That the slaves took part in the sacrificial feasts 
follows from this as a matter of course (Deut xii 12, 18, xvi 11, 14) It was 
not lawful (Deut v 14) to interfere with the Sabbath rest of the slaves (8). — 
With reference to the treatment of female slaves, the rule laid down in Deut xxi. 
10 ff concermng women taken in war is particularly characteristic of the hu- 
mane spirit of the law — The master has no right over the life of the slave 
To this Ex XXI 20 f refers (4) Here it is commanded that, “ If a master strike 
his man-servant or his maid-servant with a staff, so that he or she die under his 
hand, it shall be avenged.” [We are not with the Jewish tradition to thmk of 
the punishment of death (see Hottinger, Juris leges, p 60), since what is 
spoken of is not intentional killin g, but the abuse of the nght of chastisement. The 
mtentional kiUing even of one’s own slave fell undoubtedly under the law. Ex xxi 
12, Lev XXIV 17 Observe the antithesis in w 18, 21] If, however, the slave 
outhved the punishment one or two days, there was to be no punishment, accord- 
mg to ver. 21 of the law, for “ it is his money” — that is, the master is already suffi- 
ciently punished by the loss occasioned by the death of the servant Besides, an 
intention to kill could not in this case be supposed Lastly, ver 26 f commands 
that if any one strike out the eye or tooth of a slave, he must immediately give 
him his freedom. 

The humane treatment of slaves reqmred by the law is also inculcated else- 
where in the Old Testament How distinctly it enjoins the recognition of human 
digmty in a slave is especially shown by the passage Job xxxi. 13-16 “ If I did 

despise the cause of my man-servant or of my maid-servant, when they contended 
with me , what then shall I do when God nseth up ? and when He visiteth, what 
shall I answer Him ? Did not He that made me in the womb make him ? and did 
not one fashion us in the womb ?” (5) — ^The admomtions not to treat a slave too 
debcately (Prov xxix 19, 21) are to be regarded as parallel with those touchmg 
the training of children (6) 

(1) On the class of slaves for the sanctuary, which originated in a similar way, 
compare § 166 

(2) As, according to Lev xxii. 11, the slaves of a pnest, like his family, might 
partake of the holy food 

(8) That a master who had no male issue nught marry a slave to his daughter, 
and adopt kirn m the place of a son, is shown by what is related in 1 Chron u 
84 fE 

(4) Ex XXI 20 f (see Baschi on this passage), as shown by the conclusion, 
treats of slaves who were not Hebrews , with regard to Israelitish slaves, the law 
of blood-revenee fNum nxx v 16 ff ) would doubtless have been observed 
[ 2 & 2 ^] 

(6) Comp Aristotle, EtTi Nih vui 13 (11) ovk iari nphe 6ov?.ov ^ iov2.o^ — 

i yap SovZac Ipiwxov ipyavov rd tT bpyavov bxlmxoc iovXoc ’Hi ph/ ovv Sov'Xo^, ovk iart 
irpif avrdv, ^ 6" bvdpomoq — Seneca, Epist v 6 (ep 47) “Ne tamquam hom- 
imbus qmdem, sed tamquam jumentis abutimur ” — In contrast “Vis tu cogi- 
tare istum, quern servum tuum vocas, ex iisdem semimbus ortum, eodem fnu 
ccelo, seque spirare, seque vivere, seque mon ?” 

(6) Comp , too. Sir xxx 33 ff (xxxui 25 fE.) — ^Within the circle of Judaism, 
only the Essenes and Therapetitcs went so far as wholly to abolish slavery They 
repudiated slavery as a thing imnatural, because inconsistent with the common 
brotherhood of mankind (see Philo, quod, omn prob Hang u. p 476 , de vit con- 
tempi u. p 482) 
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8EOOND DOCTlimE. 


THE MOSAIC PUBLIC WOKSHIP. 

§ 112 . 

General Introductory Itemarls Essential Character of this Worship. 

Although, in virtue of the theocratic ordinance, all human relations and con- 
ditions have a rehgious quality, and so the whole life of the Israelite must be 
shaped as a service paid to God, yet there exists a special series of insUivtxons^ 
forming the nlri’ or service of Jehovah in a narrower sense, in which special 

expression is given to Mia fundamental xdea of the theocracy, — that Israd mustyre- 
sent itself hrfore the Ood who has chosen the people and h ought il into fellowship 
with Eimsdf as the community which He has hallowed (Ex xix 4) , that Israel mus 
consecrate to God itself and all that it has The grace shown and blessings ^ven 
in connection with the acts of worship (Lev ix 22 , Num, vi 27) correspon on 
God’s side to this devotion of the people, which rests on the divine election an 
institution of the covenant, and is completed in the ordinances defined by o 
Note how these three elements — 1 the divnie election and institution in opposi i^ 
to human ideXoflprjaKcla , 2 the devotion in the acts of worship , 3 the ^ - 
nected therewith— are umted in the words. Ex xx 24 “In all places w 
cause my name to be remembered” (viz by offerings, as is seen froin e 
ceding context), “ I will come unto thee and bless thee ” Thus in t e 
worship a continual and lively intercourse takes place between the ^gg. 

drawing near to God with prayer and sacrifice, and the God who raa es i 
ence known to it by hearing prayer and administenng the good t ings 
grace, — a relation of mutual communication and association of h e, w ic 
ignated as the coming together of God and the people, Ex xxix 

’Jp*? np?^) (1) jg 13 

Bmce the covenant cofnmunion subsistmg between God an t ® jg 

expressed m the ntual, it comes under the notion of synibol, of 

for the Bobbath, Ex 18, 17 -J-J X'n n«) The 

public worship must not be looked at in their bare outwar orm, 
referred to the idea of the covenant, and interpreted from i 
the covenant is contained in the words, “I am holy, an ^ espe- 

holy,” that which is the task of the whole theocracy ho s ^ gxer- 

cially for the ritual worship, viz that it is to be “ther^resen ^ u 

case of the process of sanctification” (2) — True, the , ,j,,gj.e to be 

system of conscious symbol in the sense that the acts o mdenendence 

merdy signs of internal things, which would thus go on in re a i ^ the 

of the acts of worship For although a comprehension Tsraelite since. 

Mosaic worship could not be absolutely wanting^ to any jno , ^ cer- 

from the knowledge of God which was planted in Israel anse— all 

tain understanding of the meaning of the forms mus ne ^jjgP gide of 
the more so because the ceremonial law itself everywhere s o 
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the demands of the law shimng through the veal of outward ordinances , — though 
this was so, yet the outward acts of worship, as such, still remain, on the stand- 
poinS of Zaw, the necessary vehicle for the actual realization of communion between 
God and man For example, sacnfice does not symbohze a devotion to God tak- 
ing place independently of the act of sacrifice , it it not merely a symbol, or, as has 
also been said, a supplement to prayer, possessing a relative necessity, but it is 
just the devotion of oneself to God which is earned out in the act of sacnfice 
The sacnfice xs itself an embodxed prayer , to it is attached the attainment of divine 
pardon and divine blessing (of this there can be no doubt when the passages con- 
cerned are looked at without prejudice) It belongs to the further progress 
of revelation to free the spiritual contents of the act of worship from its husk 
(3) For the stage of infancy, the ntual ordinance has the educational value of a 
process working from the outside to the inside, and so awakening a God-feanng 
disposition, a consciousness of inward communion with God , comp e g Deut 
XIV 22 f (4) 


(1) The view which sees in worship only an activity of man “ for the awakening 
and enbvemng of the pious consciousness” is precluded from reaching a full un- 
derstanding of worship in general, and in particular of that of the Old Testament 
See against this the remarks of Gaupp, Prakt Theol i p 88 ff The point m- 
volved in worship is always “to find a medium for some personal relation and com- 
mumon with God,” not by any means simply to express some religious state in an 
artificial way for the self-satisfaction of the subject Prayer requires a living, 
personal God, who answers prayer, and the offenng of sacnfice demands its ac- 
ceptance by God TrVTiere man does not know that he has to deal with a living, 
personal God, all worship ends, or becomes a dead, deceptive form • — ^That the 
sacnticial side of worship is predominant in the Old Covenant, and the sacramental 
m the New, is due to the relation of law to gospel , in the latter, what God does 
for man stands first , in the former, man’s acts See Sartonus, Ueber den alt-und 
neatest KvUus, p 40 f 

(2) Compare BShr’s Symbolih des mos Kultus, i. p 27 ff , especially 88 f — The 
Mosaic worship is viewed merdy from the outside when, as has not seldom hap- 
pened, the idea is asenbed to it that God is really to ho fed by the offenng, or 
when such profound interpretations are given as that of Clencus, that the mcense 
at the sacnfice was designed to dnve away impertinent flies from the flesh of the 
sacnfice, etc. — ^The worship must be understood from the idea of the corenant 
K J Nitzsch has expressed himself particularly well on this topic in his acade- 
nuc lectures, On Christian Theology, 1858, which contain a senes of excellent re- 
marks on the Old Testament in opposition to current misunderstandmgs He 
nghtly says ” The whole Old Testament ought to be and must be a representa- 
tion and exercise of the process of sanctification — The whole nature of the 
symbols and ceremomes of Moses is different from those of the heathen, although 
much in the outer forms in heathenism and tho Old Testament seems to be quite 
similar The heathen ceremomes effect material union with the Divinity ex opere 
operato, and so work magically There is not a single usage in the institutions 
of Moses m which communion with God is effected in a magical way through the 
senses, but all have a purely symbobcal nature This holds good of purifications, 
of offermgs, of sacred bmldings and their construction , it holds good of every 
utensil of the temple and every action ” 

(8) In the Prophets and the Psalms, as we shall see afterward, value is attached 
to sacnfice only so far as it goes along with inward acts of pious feehng, and thus 

appears as relatively mdifferent Mosaism says Piety approves itself in sacn- 
fice , prophecy says Sacnfice is approved only by piety The two propositions 
are mutually dependent, but the question is, "WTuch stands foremost? This 
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agrees with the gradual progress of the Old Testament revelation. But we must 
not think that, if it had not been the design of the Sfosaic institutions to mirror 
the inner events of salvation, prophecy could have developed this thought from 
them 

(4) Dent. 3dv. 22 f • Bring the tithes, “that thou mayest leam to fear Jeho- 
vah thy God at all times” (comp, § 84). 


§ 118. 

The Place of the TFord in PiXlie Worship. 

Connected with the matter of our last remarks is the pecuharity of the Mosaic 
worship, that in it the word, speech^ as an independent part of wor^ip, has little 
prominence, and scarcely appears except as attached to some aetion and supported 
thereby The proclamation of the divine word does not appear as an essential 
part of the Old Testament worship , and though the teaching of Jehovah’s law 
and statutes, Deut xxxni. 10, is specified among the pnest’s dates (comp 
§ 95), the reading of the law appears in connection vuth worship only in the regals- 
tion in Deut xxxi 11 (every seventh j ear, at the Feast of Tabernacles) But 
place of worship was attached, without express teaching, the knowledge of the Goa 
who shows Himself there as a present God, Ex xxix. 43-46, according to which, pas- 
eages like Ps xxvit 4, etc. are to be understood , while with the acts of wors p 
was connected the lively transmission of the Tcnowledge of the great deeds on whic 
Israel rested its faith ; see passages like Ex xii 26 f , xiiL 14, etc (comp 8 
105) The liturgical use of the Word is found, moreover, in the middle 
the Pentateuch, and this not merely (as we often find it said) in the high pn s 
blessing, Mnm vi 24-28. At the festival of the day of atonement a 
formula is obviously presupposed, Lev xvL 21 , and it is especially enjoin 
at the presentation of a sin-offering (Lev v. 5 , Mum v. 7) a definite con 
of hiB sin shall be made by the offerer Vows must, as s, matter of co^ 
te uttered Deuteronomy prescribes stated prayers, chap^ xxvL, only W 
ing the first-froits and the tithes, nevertheless, side by side with the 
forms of worship there prevailed among the people a powerful spirit o ' 

and 80 all the examples set forth in the Pentateuch are also represented J 
ing men of strong faith (1) From this spirit of prayer arose sacred song, w , 
in connection with the festival dance, was introduced into the service of wore p 
as early as Ex. zv 20 f , comp with Judg. xxi 21, but which up to e 
David appears only in perfectly free and unregulated use (2). 


Appendix The OatJi. 

The oath is also regarded as a religious act See, as the mam passage, Heat 
vi 18 * “ Thou shalt fear Jehovah thy God , Him shalt thou serve, ^ ^ 

swear by His name comp x 20 Swearing is accordii^y not 

profession ; comp, passages like Jer iv 2, Isa xlv 16.-— The oat P? 
merely as an asseveration,- — as the assertion of the truth before t e pr 
God as the Living One the formula mrr Tl, “Jehovah lives, see i h 
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and hence as the omnipotent, omniscient, and holy avenger of untruth — so, e g , 
Judg xL 10 (“May Jehovah be judge between us”) , but it is a distmct appeal 
to His penal justice against him who knowingly speaks falsehood This concep- 
tion of the oath is sufficiently evident even from the common form of swearing 
with DK and which, fully expressed, demands a sentence of the sort which 

we find in 2 Sam lu 35 TP’ n3J D'rlSK no (if this and that is or is 

not so) , comp 1 Sam xiv 24 But this character of the oath is particularly 
clear in the main passage Josh, xxii 22 , “ niH' bK Din' DTlbtJ Sn knows, 

and Israel shall know, if it be m rebelhon, or in transgression against Jehovah, 
save us not this day,” and ver 23 “Let Jehovah Himself require it ” The 
oath, viewed as such an appeal to God’s penal justice, bears the name or 
more fully tHk Nnm v 21, with which passage compare also Deut xxix 

13, 18, Prov XXIX. 24, etc Therefore Solomon, in his prayer at the dedication of 
the temple, 1 Kings vui 31 f , prays that the eSect of an riSx presented at the 
altar may be, that God in heaven may hear, act, and judge, to condemn the god- 
less, to bring his way on his head, and to justify the righteous, and give hun 
according to his nghteousness — The oath appears in private life from the most 
ancient times as s.piomitsoi'y oath, Gen xxiv 2 f , 1 6, 25 , in particular, as an 
oati o/corCTiont, XXI 23 ff , XXXI 63 f The law speaks of promissory oaths, partic- 
ularly in the form of vows (see § 143 f ) The law still further acknowledges 
the aseertory oath as an oath of purgation "before the court of pistiee^ Ex xxii 11, and 
as an adjuration by the judge to those who were present and in a position to bear 
witness. Lev v 1 (comp § 99) To this head belongs also the adjuration of those 
accused of adultery, Num v 19 ffi (comp §104, 1) — Theform in which an oath was 
taken was always that the oath was sworn by Jehovah (Tlin’ 'D) Protestations 
by the soul (^E^S) ’n) and the like are matters of private capnce, and not of theo- 
cratic rules Custom combined various signs with the taking of an oath , thus, 
in Gen xxi 28 ff , seven Iambs were set up as pledges of the oath, — much as, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, ui 8, the Arabians closed a bargain by smeanng seven 
stones with the blood of the contracting parties The word to swear, 

properly to be-eeven one another, points to the great age of such customs The 
vanously interpreted patriarchal ceremony in swearing, viz laying the hand under 
the thigh of him who is sworn to, Gen xxiv 2, xlvii. 29, is probably to be ex- 
plamed by the fact that the thigh was regarded as the source of physical Me 
It was doubtless still more common to raise the hand in invocation toward heaven 
Gen. XIV. 22 f , comp with Deut xxxu 40, Ex vi 8 The official and judicial 
form of oath among the Hebrews was, that he who administered the oath conjured 
the man who was to swear, who then answered the adjuration with (comp 
Kum V 22 , Deut xxm 16ff.), or, “ thou sayest it, ” Matt xxvi 68 f (in the 
mouth of Jesus) 

Peijury, as a profanation of Jehovah’s name (Lev xix 12), as a vain use of it 
Ex XX. 7), 13 a heavy sm How sacred, swearing was counted is shown by Josh. 
IX 19, where even an unlawful obhgation contracted by oath is held to, m 
order that God’s wrath (*llfp) may not come on the community Even an as- 
severation frivolously spoken was to be atoned for by a sin-offenng. Lev v 4 ff 
"When, in Lev v 21ff.[E V vi.2ff.], a man who has demed upon oath the pos- 
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session of a deposit, or otherwise has used an oatli to conceal a breach of trust, 
is sentenced only to restore the amount of his breach of trust, with the addition 
of one fifth more, and then to bring a trespass-offering, the apparent hghtness of 
this punishment is probably to be explained by assuming that the law refers only 
to the case of voluntary confession of perjury — In the later books of the Old 
Testament, compare, with reference to the sacredness of the oath, Ps xv 4 , 
1 Kings viii 81 f , Ezek xvu 16 ff (with reference to Zedekiah, comp §180) (3) 


(1) Formal directions for prayer are altogether omitted in the Pentateuch , 
examples of prayer are, however, given, and answers to prayer are recounted 
Jacob’s wrestling , Jloses’ uplifted hands at the battle with Amalek , Ins niedi- 
atonal intercession for the people before God — such types are presented from 
which every one can draw the knowledge of God’s will “ Call on me in trouble,” 
etc 


(2) According to Judg xxi 21, virgins went in such dances to the yearly 
festival in Shiloh 

(3) Ps XV 4, “ He sweareth to his hurt, audchangetb not,” must be explained 
by referring the passage to Lev v 4 — It is noteworthy how the Kabbins 
stnctness and laxity in the doctrine of oaths Thus Maunonides, Silchot 
sfidiuoth xi 16, ed Dithmar, p 204 (comp the passage from the Shulchanarucn 
in Bodenschatz, Kirchl Verfassung do heuliqen Juden, p 364) teaches, on the one 
hand, that the Jew who swears ought to remember that the whole world 

in the hour when God said to Moses, “ Thou shalt not take the name of thy Go 
in vain ” Perjury does not concern the transgressor alone, but his whole 
indeed all Israel, etc But what wretched casuistry does Maunonides deve p. 
on the other hand, in the same book 1 what lax usage do the >» in 

Rabbins on compulsory oaths permit I Comp my article, “ Kol Hiore, 
Herzog’s B E viu p 24 f 


I. THE PLACE OP WOE6HIP (1) 


§114 

The Begmntes for a Place of Worship 

The simplest place of worship is the altar, which is first mentioned, 

20 ; a height rising toward heaven, signifying the ascent of the devotion em 
in sacrifice (2) The common name for the altar, H^JD, designates it ^ 
of sacrifice The first condition for a place of worship is, that it has 
and sanctified hy God, and has actually heen witnessed to as the place of ,^^25 
twn As already in the time of the patriarchs altars were set up chie ym 
consecrated by theophanies, Gen xii 7, xxvi 24 f (compared ^ d to be a 
XXXV 1, 14), so, according to Mosaic law, only that place is permi ® ^ 2^^ 

place of worship where God has established the memory of His name, . 23^ 

which He has chosen to cause His name to dwell there, Deut xii 5, 

(comp § 56) , which He fills with His glory (Ex xl 34), and ^ ^ 

(xxix 43 f ) — as it is afterward said of the temple (1 Kmgs ix 3 , 2 0 

that His eyes and His heart were there 


The sanctuary is to be one only, that the people may be kept toge ^ 
cratic umty Later experience shows how a multiplicity of placM ^ 
nances of worship aided the growth of idol-worship The exclusive 
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national sanctuary is implied (not only in Deuteronomy, but) already in tvhat is 
said in the book of Exodus concerning the tabernacle as Jehovah’s dwelbng-place 
The passage Ex xx S4 f . “ In ctery -place where I place a memonal of my name, ” 
etc , is not contradictory, for this passage does not give leave to worship Jehovah 
at the same time in many places , but the meaning is, that an altar of earth is to 
be erected to God nlicays -in that place in which God has placed a memonal of 
His name. A number of places is only spoken of so far as the seat of worship 
necessanly vaned with the people’s place of residence, ns long as they were on 
their wandenngs (3) Tlie unity of the sanctuary is further presupposed in the 
prohibition, given for the wandering in the wilderness (Lev xvii Iff) (4), against 
killing an animal belonging to the class of sacnficial animals anywhere except at 
the sanctuary The command, however, is most distmctly given in connection 
with the settlement of the nation in the Holy Land, in Deut xii , permitting, in- 
deed, the killing of animals for food in every place, but limiting every sacrifice to 
that place which Jehovah shall choose for the habitation of His name Neverthe- 
less, Deut XU. 8 indicates that, even during the wandering in the wilderness, 
the prohibition of other places of worship was not fully earned into effect (6) 

(1) Since the persons charged with the conduct of the Mosaic worship have 
already been treated of, we have in particular only to treat of three other points — 
1 Of the seat of worship , 2 of the acts of worship , and 8 of the times of 
worship — Comp BShr, Symibolik des mos Msiltus 

(2) The Greek puit6q also pnmanly signifies a height — 003, but m the Old Testa- 
ment this IS the name for illegal high places for sacnfice [See further concern- 
ing the 0103 in Baudissin, ii p 265 ff , and his art “ Hohendienst” m Herzog, 
2d ed] 

(3) [So also Bredenkamp, p 180, in agreement with Delitzsch On the other 
hand, Wellhausen, i p 30 “A multipbcity of altars is recognized (here) not 
merely as admissible, but as a matter of course and Dillmann, Comm “ The 
author allows altars to Jehovah to be erected everywhere m the land ” In any 
case the passage forbids the arbitrary erection of altars , for the words “m all 
places where I record my name” are not invalidated by the remark of Wellhausen, 
that ‘‘ this Bigmfies nothing more than that they did not like to consider that the 
places where intercourse between heaven and earth had occurred were arbitrarily 
chosen, but regarded them as somehow provided by the Deity Himself for their 
worship” (p 31) ] 

(4) [Comp on this passage, Bredenkamp, p 182 ff. Dillmann remarks “ To 
predicate a post-Deuteronomic or still farther, a post-exibc origin of this compo- 
sition IS downright nonsense , for it could never occur to the framer of a law, who 
had Deut xu 16 ff and xv 22 f before him as recognized law, to enact a pro- 
vision like that in Lev xvii 3-7 with the addition of ver 7 b ”] 

(5) [The demal of the historical reality of the tabernacle, by the cntics, has 
been already referred to in § 29, note 1, and § 88, note 3 The question in respect 
to the plcKe of worship forms one of the principal subjects of critical discussion 
at present That in the account of the tabernacle in Exodus the thought of the 
umty of worship is expressed, and that it is conceived of as the oidy legitimate 
place of worship, is acknowledged The question concerning the ongm of the 
tabernacle is therefore partly coincident with the question, when the requirement 
of unity of worship was made For Wellhausen’s view (i p 17 ff ), see § 29, note 
1 "With him agrees Reuss (§ 880) ‘‘For us and for every sober thinker the 
tabernacle is a pure fiction ” Similarly H Schultz, p 876, regards the taber- 
nacle in Exodus as an ideal of the sanctuary, made after the pattern of Solomon’s 
temple, as this was to be made m Israel accordmg to the wish of the creator of 
this ideal , yet this ideal belonged perhaps to the age of Ezekiel, and did not ong- 
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mate m the post-exilic penod Views akin to this are adopted by Kattei, 
StiuUenaus Wurttcmberg, i\ p 33 ff., and Baudissin, art “ Hohendienst,” p 185 
ff These writers appear to be supported by Noldeke’s view, Uhters z Krii d 
^ ) P ^2,1^ that, “ as soon as Solomon’s temple was built, a strong tendency 
toward unity of worship must have sprung up ” Hence they are inclined to 
make the idea of the tabernacle m Exodus to have arisen before the age of Deu- 
teronomy, which is brought down to the time of Josiah, or nearly contempora- 
neously with it On the other hand, the real existence of a Mosaic central 
sanctuary, although not precisely the histoncal truth of all the details of the 
account m Exodus, is defended by Dillmann, Oomm z ExodL p 269 ff , Dehtzsch, 
in Luthardt’s 1880, and Bredenkamp (chap in.) ; comp also the re- 

marks of F W Schultz in Zockler’s Handbuch, i p 243 f 

The argument that the Israelites in the wilderness could never have executed a 
work like the tabernacle is not decisive For who to-day is able to determine 
what the Israelites could or could not have taken with them from Eg^t, or 
how much individual Israelites understood of the mechanical arts ? The difficulty 
bes m the fact that, not only from the time of the Judges onward was sacrifice 
offered at very different places, but that the multiphcity of places does not 
appear, at all events, as illegal Samuel offered sacrifices now here and now 
there That Saul built an altar to the Lord is not mentioned in 1 Sam xiv 35 m 
the Avay of censure David received, through the prophet Gad, the command to 
bmld to the Lord an altar on the threshmg-floor of Araunah (2 Sam xxiv ISJ 
That the orship in high places was observed, is expressly stated m 1 K in 2, and 
18 there excused, “ because there was no house bmit unto the name of the Eord 
On the other hand. Josh xx shows that the IVest-Jordan tnbes resisted an 
attempt of those on the east of the Jordan to establish a worship of their own 
Wellhausen, indeed, finds also in tins narrative the aim vhich cliaractenzes tne 
pnests’ codex (p 39) But even supposing that the namitive was colored oy 
design, would there not lie at the foundation the memory of a conflict occasionr 
by the schismatic efforts of the East- Jordan tnbes? Moreover, in the 
concernmg Eh, 1 Sam 2, 28ff , only “ one altar, one place of worship, and one eg 
imate pnesthood, are spoken of” (Bredenkamp) 'Wellhausen is able to 
of this passage only by claiming that it is “ Deuteronomy-wise colored ^ 

Jeremiah (vu 12) calls Shiloh ” my place where I set my name at the hrs , 
appears to show that it was known in the time of Jererauih, that Shiloh on 
a similar signification for Israel, which Jerusalem with the temple had in ,j 
Comp the whole connection of the passage, particularly v 14 It is esp 
worthy of notice, that the old book of the covenant, E\ 23, 17, rwints 

the men should each year assemble before .Jehovah, vhich in all prob i ” ^ f fnund 
to a central sanctuary For the solution of the difficulty, §§ 15^100 w -o pjjnj 
helpful Comp also the remarks of Dehtzsch in his art Opicr, 
p. 115 f ] 


§115 

The Arrangement of the Mosaic Sanctuary (1). 

The Mosaic sanctuary v as a tent, generally called “tp’S that is, 

modern cntics falsely interpret it, tent of the gathering of the people, 
the meeting of God icith the people, ns unequivocally appears from t c c n 
planafon., E, 42 I (Otf “7 •’‘’U , 2',;, 

etc) K«ni x\n 4, comp with Ex xxv 22, xxx 0 (2) The ol ^ ^ 
the sanctuary, nnpn Snk, or Dn>:n jpch?— that is, tent or },oth 

mony — denotes the sanctuary as the place of revelation The L- Acti 

expressions by CKipb ~ov pap-iptov or rrjr ynp-ipln^ the \ ulgnte gen 
tabemacitlxim fadens, and from the latter arises Luther’s Sliftshfitte 
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The frnmcirorl. of the tent formed by a construction of gilded boards or 
(probably more correctly) learns The wood of the Arabic acacia 

probably different from ours) was selected for this purpose, as well as for the 
sacred utensils, doubtless because, besides being very bght, it is distinguished by 
unusual durability Over the wooden frame there himg. Ex xxvi 1-14, a four- 
fold covenng of curtains, the hrst of which was made of byssus (probably line 
hnen), embroidered with pictures of cherubs The frame with this first cover- 
ing IS called in the narrower sense The entrance to the tent was turned 

toward the east, and hung vnth a costly covenng (1?!?) made of byssus The 
whole tent — the length of which was thirty cubits, and its breadth ten — was divid- 
ed into two rooms in front, the Sbly Place, twenty cubits long , and 

behind this the Most Holy Place, len^h ten cubits, and separated 

from the former by a curtain woven with pictures of cherubim, called the 
(separation) The tabernacle was surrounded on all sides by a court, in length one 
himdred cubits and in breadth fifty, which was formed by pillars and curtains, 
and had, instead of a door, a curtain twenty cubits broad — The utensils of the 
sanctuary were as follows — In the court, in the open air, stood the altar for lumt- 
offerings (Ex xxvii Iff), 'which is always meant when the altar is 

spoken of absolutely it was a frame of acacia boards, overlaid with copper As 
the command x\ 24 f , which reqmred the altar to be made out of earth or tm- 
hewn stones, was not abrogated (comp Deut wvii 6f , Josh viii 81), wo must 
doubtless suppose the altar to have been a mere frame without a top, which served 
simply to enclose the real altar, consistmg of earth or unhewn stones At the 
four corners of the altar were heights, called Turrns, on which a part of the blood 
was smeared at the sin -offerings, and which were laid hold of by those who sought 
a refuge at the altar , comp e g 1 Kmgs i 50, etc The height of the altar was 
three cubits ; it was surrounded half-way up by a grating (33*}i), m order 
probably to let the pnest go round the altar on it Between the altar and the 
sanctuary was a copper washing-basin, m which the priests washed their hand^ 

and feet before going to the duties of their office. Ex xxx 17 ff In the sanduaiij 
itself, toward the north, stood the table with the twelte loaves of shewbread, 

(Ex XXV 28-30), which were prepared from fine flour without leaven, and 
put there new every Sabbath Opposite the table stood a golden candZestich with 
seven lamps, with bo'wls in the form of almonds and knops (D''1JM)0), probably in 
the form of a pomegranate, vers 81-40 In the middle, before the curtain lead- 
ing to the most holy place, was the altar of incense, overlaid with gold 

plate In the Most Holy Place stood the ark of the covenant, n'llO pllj, also called 
ark of the testimony, pilj, also simply .nni’, the most sacred vessel of the 

sanctuary, — a chest overlaid ■withm and without with fine gold, contaimng the 
tables of the law, and covered with a golden plate called (lapporcth), the 

most important part of the ark of the covenant (see in particular. Lev ivi 13 ff), 
from which, 1 Chron xxvm 11, the Hobest of all bore the name JTihhn n'S The 
term does not, as many modem critics understand, signify a lid in general , but 
bemg a derivative from PiBl, it is to be understood to mean an instrument of 
atonement [Eng version, mercy seat], as the Septuagint correctly translates it, 
0^aari]piov Above the kapporeth stood two golden cherubim, with outspread 
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•mngB and faces turned toward each other , between them the sheMina of Jehovab 
was supposed to be (Ex xxv. 23, Num vu. 89) Hence Jehovah is called 
O’D'iDn (1 Sam iv 4 ; 3 Sam. vi 3 , Ps xcix. 1), The poles for beansg the 
ark (D''!?) were always to remain in the rings which were on its sides, because it 
was not to be touched by the hand of man; neither was it to be seen, and there- 
fore before it was carried farther it had to be covered with the curtain and rolled 
up, Num IV. 6 f Besides this, a vessel with manna (Ex xvi 83), Aaron’s rod 
that budded (Hum. xvu 35), and lastly, by the side of the ark of the covenant, 
the book of the law (Deut xxxi 26), were kept in the most holy place 

(1) Old Testament Theology may here limit itself to what relates to the symbolic 
signification of the sanctuary, and leave other investigation to archeology 
Bahr, I c.; Kurtz, “ Beitrhge zur Symbobk des alttest Kultus, erster Beitrag 
zur Symbobk der Kultusstatte” (^Zeitschr fur luth Theol 1861, p 1 fi*) , 
best essay on this point is that of Riggenbach, Die mosatsche StrftsMtte, loO/} ^ 

2, 1807) [Comp also Kohler, i 804 S., where the literature of the subject 
further given , also E E Atwater, The Sacred Tdbernacle of the Mebrews, JN > 
1875 — D ] , 

(2) The essential character of the Old Testament worship is expresse 
designation (comp. § 113). 


§116. 

Meaning of the Sanctuary Its Three Booms 

The syiribolic intergrretatum of the sanctuary cannot, as has frequently been d^^^ 
proceed from a comparison with a common nomadic tent, because, o ® 
rooms of the latter, the central is the chief, while, on the contrary, in 
divisions of the tabernacle, we easily observe-, along with a graduate re a 
a graduated relation also in respect to their importance Into ^ ® ® esthood , 

the court, only the covenant people can go , into the second, division 

into the third, the high pnest alone, and that only once a year e 
IS under the open sky , the second is veiled, but still lighted , e 
veiled and dark —The notion that the sanctuary is an image of the umv 
occurnng even in Josephus (Ant in G 4) and Philo Tim same ^e 
again brought forward by Bahr (Symbolik des mosamhm Kultus, i ) m i ^ 
form and an ingemous way the most holy place and the ^ P ^on- 

resentation of heaven, the court, a representation of eart ( ) ggnf- 

ception IS inconsistent with the fact that everything that ^ elect 

tuary makes it to refer simply to the theocratic relation oi Je ova^ ^ conception 

people, while the cosmical meaning is nowhere intimated , ® ^hot 

certainly does not necessarily be in the square form o ° will opp®®^ 

sense a relation between the sanctuary and heaven is to a mi 
below The sanctuary is, as it is called, the tent of t 2 js dwell 

people , but this in the sense that here the people come to e o in 

ing- place, which He has established in the midst of His P^®P ° of Israel b 

the sanctuary is embodied the idea of Ood's duelling among , -wandcongs 
in a, tent, because Jehovah, who accompanies His peop e in glmself 

[comp 2 Sam vn G f ], aims, in respect to His dwelling-place, P 
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in similar circumstances ■with them But at the same time, the people are to be 
made conscious, that although the Holy God condescends to dwell among His 
people, yet, on account of the people’s sinfulness, this communion cannot be 
accompbshed directly, but only through the mediation of the people’s interces- 
sor, who holds the office of reconciliation The people are therefore limited to 
the court surrounding the sanctuary, and the sanctuary itself is only allowed to be 
entered by the pnests But even these pnests are not in a position to establish a 
full communion -with God (comp Heb ix 8; For this reason Jehovah’s dwell- 
ing-place IS divided into two apartments the veiled, holiest of all, in which 
Jehovah, the revealed, and yet bidden, and in a manner unapproachable God 
(comp 1 Kings viii 12), is enthroned in the darkness , and the holy place, — the 
place of the pnests and their service, which on this account is the symbol of the 
mediation of the covenant There is a relation between the sanctuary and heaven 
so far as this, that the shekhma in the latter corresponds to the shekhina m the 
former (see § 62) , indeed, it is not impossible that the distinction between the 
heaven (D’Dli^) and the heaven of heavens (D'D^n 'P^), which occurs several times 
m the Old Testament, corresponds to the difference between the holy place (Ehp) 
and the most holy place (D’Ehj^ EHp) Ex xxv 9, 40, has also been appealed to 
in support of this, comp Heb "vm 5 , still the statement, that the model of the 
tabernacle and its vessels was sho'wn to Moses on the mount, does not in itself 
imply that the sanctuary was to be a copy of a celestial ongmal, but only that it 
served to give expremon to the ideas of revelation There is, moreover, a contrast 
between the two divine dwelhng-places , for in heaven God dwells in His majesty 
as Ruler of the world, — in the earthly tabernacle He dwells m His condescending 
grace 

(1) BShr subsequently modified this -view in his work on Solomon’s temple, 
1848 [and m the second edition of his Symbohh presented a view nearly like that 
here given He regards the tabernacle as God’s dwelling among His people, and 
consequently as a sign and pledge of His kingly authonty and of His communication 
by revelation withHis people, but also at the same time as a figurative represen- 
tation of the bter^ dwellmg of God, viz heaven, but not the vault of heaven] 


§117 

Continuation Sacred Yessds in the Court and in the Sanctuary 

’The meaning of the various sacred vessels corresponds to the meaning of the three dvn- 
fums of the sanctuary The only piece of sacred furniture -with reference to which 
an immediate activity of the people takes place, viz the altar of humt offering, 
stands m the court The fact that notbmg but earth or unhewn stone was to be 
used to fill up the frame is not (as BShr says) meant to renund us that man is a 
creature of the earth, and a smner subject to death, — for how could the unhewn 
atones signify this ?— but the matenal is to be one which ib as yet not desecrated 
hy the hand of man — The horns on the four comers of the altar are very variously 
interpreted On one -new (held, among others, by Riggenbach, and Keil, Archd- 
dlogie, i pp 104, 229), they were symbols of the divine power of salvation and 
help, because, as is well kno'wn, the horns of a bull are the symbol of strength, 
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find With this view it well a^ees that to thein especially the idea of asylum was 
attached According to another view, which agrees better with the use of the 
horns in the sacrificial service, the general meaning of the altar (that worship as- 
cends to God) culminates in the horns, so that thus the blood of atonement 
sprinkled on them is, as it were, brought a step nearer God (1) On account of the 
importance of the boms, the altar is destroyed by knocking them off, Amos ui 
14 — The vaeJiing-hasin, marks the passing from the general offering of 

sacrifice to the specific prutfXy sertice When the priests, Ex xxx. 31, are com- 
manded to punfy hands and feet, with the warning that else they must die, this 
is meant to signify that he xchc has to carry on the service of reconciliation for the 
congregation must sanctify his own wall and acts 
In the holy place stands the altar of incense, in front of the inner curtain, and so 
opposite the art of the covenant, the place of the shekhina of God veiled by the 
curtain The incense- ffenng, presented here every morning and evening by the 
hand of the pnest, was (see Ps cxli 2 ; Rev v 8, vm 8 f ) a symbol of the 
prayers of the people, because of which in the temple at a later time (comp Luke 
1 10) dunng the time of the priestly offenng of incense, a praying congregation 
teas gathered in the court la Num xvji 11 (xvL 4G), the burning of incense is 
an emblem of the intercession of the high pnest — ^It is more difficult to see the 
meaning of the table unth the shevebread The DV? is so called. Ex xxv 80, 
evidently because it was laid continually before Jehovah , and hence the table, 
Num IV 7, bore the name D'Jfn [Bahr, who in the 1st ed of his Bymlolit, 

1 p 426 ff., explains “bread of the countenance” as meaning bread bytheuM 
of which man obtains the sight of God, interprets it in the 2d eJ as a sign and 
pledge that all that pertains to the hfe of Israel (daily bread m the sense of the 
petition in the Lord’s prayer), comes from the presence of Jehovah, and hence 
that Jehovah has tamed his face to Israel ] 

But in Lev, xxiv 8, the shewbread is designated as something given on ^ 
of (DRp) the children of Israel as an “eternal covenant" — that is, a pledge o t e 
eternal covenant to be given by Israel (2) In the same way, this whole 
comes within the class of food-offerings, in virtue of the incense which was sprm e 
on the bread as (ver 7) That the shewbread is akin to the food-offen^ 

becomes still more clear, because, according to Ex xxv 29 f , Num > 

utensils of the shewbread belonged also those vessels which were used for n ^ 
offerings Tlie meamng of the shewbread rather is, that the people m its 
tribes testifies by the continual presentation of nounshing bread in the sane 
that it owes to the blessing of its God the maintenance of Me , therel^ 
dedicates to God the exercise of the calbng by which it wins its daily 
the use of God’s gifts (3) —Since Philo’s time, the candlestick with ^ 
has often been referred to the seven planets of the ancients But thong 
sanctity of the number seven may have had this reference in some other na on , 
there is no trace of this in the Mosaic worship The number seven is here ® 
the sign of perfection and completion in all relations which are rooted m t c i ^ 
economy of salvation. Bat while, in general, all holy thin^ symbolize e ^ 
munion between Jehovah and the people, the candlestick with its seven o 
points to the perfect Light which shines in this covenant community , ^ 
ticular, the light does not refer merely to the communication of higher ow 
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but, as m the high pnest’s blessing, Num vi 25 (“Jehovah make His face shine 
upon thee”), to fannff divinf grace in general This meaning of the symbol is 
specially confirmed by the visions Zeeh iv and Rev i S Tlierc the candlestick 
IS the symbol of a congregation enlightened by God , and -when, in the vision of 
Zeehanah, the candlestick is filled imUi oil v-ithout the net of man, the idea ex- 
pressed IS, ns is said in ver C, that all the success and all the splendor of the con- 
gregation 15 not cfloctcd by might or by power, but by the Spirit of God — Almond 
and pomegranates, the ornaments of the candlcstiek, arc, in the heathen- 
ism of ■Western Asm, symbols of natural life (4 ) If, now, in Num xvii 10-24, 
the blossoming almond-rod is the symbol of the inexhaustible power of divine 
life in the priesthood of Aaron (comp § 95), those ornamentations on the golden 
candlestick are also to be regarded as the symbol of the divine fulness of bfo 
which the congregation shares in communion with God Light and l\fe arc, to 
speak generally, essentially connected ideas in Holy Wnt , comp in particular 
Ps xixn 0* “With Thee is the fountain of life, and in Thy bght we shall 
see bght ” In the symbols of the holy place the truth is expressed, that the 
people presents itself before its God in the bght and bfe which it receives in vir- 
tue of covenant communion u ith God 


(1) Thus Hofmann, who regards the horns as “the peaks of the sacred height” 
iSchnftbctceis, ii p 257), etc I hold the latter explanation to be the more prob- 
able Gen xvii. 11, 13 

(2) Comp how the same term is used of circumcision, § 87 

(3) This interpretation is earned further by Hengstenberg and others, who make 
the shewbread a symbol of spintual nourishment, which the people has produced 
and now presents to its God as a service in accordance with the covenant — in 
other words, a symbol of good works , an interpretation which is reached by 
bnnging in John vi 27 (“ labor not for the meat which pensheth,” etc ), comp 
With IV. 82 fiL, but has no support in the Old Testament 

(4) Especially the almond blossom, because it wakes mto bloom while all 
nature is still asleep 


§ 118. 

Oontinvation The Art of the Covenant, with the Kapporeth and the Tables of 

the Law 

In the most holy place, the ark of the covenant is the symbol and vehicle of 
■the presence of the revelation of Jehovah among his people Hence it is called the 
throne of God, Jer lu 16 f , God’s footstool, 1 Chron xxviu 2, Ps xcix 6, 
cxxxu 7 But its meaning is more nearly defined by the three parts — the lap- 
poreth \merey seat] on the art, the tables of the law in it, and the cherubim over it 
1 The tapporeth is the most important part of the ark of the covenant To it 
specially IS attached the marafestation of the divme presence , “ there,” it is said 
in Ex. XXV 22, “ will I meet with thee, and will commune with thee from above 
the mercy-seat,” etc In the circumstance that it is the instrument of atonement 
(comp § 116), and that it is at the kapporeth that the highest act of atonement 
IS executed, it is expressed that the God who dwells m the midst of His people 
can only commune with them in virtue of an atonement offered to Him, but that 
He 18 also a God who can be reconciled This throne of God is veiled in deep 
darkness, 1 Kings vin 12 (“ Jehovah hath said that he will dwell m darkness”) ; 
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the manifestation of God over the kapporeth takes place in a cload, which veils His 
glory, Lev xvi. 2, — in the same cloud which guided Israel’s march through the 
wilderness, Ex xiii 31, and which. Ex xl 34-38, lowered itself on the taber- 
nacle when it was set up Notwithstanding this, on the day of atonement, the 
priest who approaches with the blood of atonement must envelope himself m a 
cloud of incense (Lev. xvi 13) when he raises the curtain (1) This expresses 
the fact that full communion between God and man is not to be realized, even 
through the medium of the atonement to be attamed by the Old Testament sacn- 
ficial institutions— that, as is said in Heb ix. 8, as yet the way to the (heavenly) 
sanctuary was not made manifest (ji^u -retfiavtpucBai tjjv ruv ayiuv 6^ov) 

2 The kapporeth rests on the ark, in which are the tables of the law, the tes- 
timony, This means that God sits enthroned in Israel on the ground of 

the covenant of law which He has made with Israel The testimony is preserved 
in the ark as a treasure, a jewel (3) But with this goes a second, consideration 
(3) , while the law is certainly, in the first place, a testimony to the will of God 
toward the people, it is also (comp what is said in Deut xvxi, 26 f of the roll of 
the law deposited beside the ark of the covenant) a testimony against the sinfnl 
people, — a continual record of accusation, so to speak, against their sms in the 
sight of the holy God And now, when the kapporeth is over the tables, it is de- 
clared that God’s grace, which provides an atonement or covering for theimqmty 
of the people, stands above His penal justice 

(1) The passage Lev xvi 2, so variously interpreted, runs thus “And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that he come not 
times into the holy place within the veil before the mercy-seat, which is upon the 
ark, that he die not for I appear in the clond” (and so \ciledl “upon the 

mercy-seat” For a long time it was the current exegesis rVitnnga, Ohsen snci i 
p. 168 fE, Buhr, Euald) to identify the ver 3 with the cloud of incense m 

ver 13 (comp § 140), so that ver 25 should be explained “ that he may not die , 
for only in the cloud” — produced by the incense — “ do I appear over the Kap- 
poreth ” The unnaturalness of this paraphrase is manifest I hold that 
be the right one which regards the two clouds (|1J{) as different But tto lea 
it a disputed point what the first }1I’ is to be supposed to be The Habbins say 
a cloud which continually hung over the cherubim , Luther, on the 

Ps xviii (xvii ) 11, observes “ Super propitiatonuro et cherubim nihil cm p 

itum, quod videretur, sed sola fide credebatur illic sedere Dcus (^-^^ ^ 

iat XVI p 73) Hofmann’s explanation is the most probable {Schnfimwei , i 
507 f ), who identifies the cloud (correctly pointed with the ai^cIe) "vn 
mentioned in Ex xl. It was to appear over the kapporeth whenever c 

pnest came before it , , , Tr..rt 7 nre 

(2) This is the primary meaning, as to which I hold that Bahr and R- 

^(3) Hengstenberg has wrongly represented this as the only meaning of the 
symbol. 


§ 119 

Continuation The Cherubim (I) 

3 The ebcnJnm arc one of the most important symbols of the '^^osalC worehip 
Figures of them appear also on the tapestry of the tabemacle, and, at a later im , 
on the walls of Solomon’s temple, and in the vision of the new temple, Eze ' x i 
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They are mentioiied first in Gen ui 24, — a fact which, as Hengstenberg and 
others have nghtly remarked, indicates that they belonged to a symbolism earber 
than that of Mosaism (2) In Ps xviii 11 they appear as bearers of the cloudy 
chanot on which Jehovah ndes ; they are, besides, mentioned in the vision of 
Ezekiel, x 1 fL comp with i 4 ff , in which latter passage they are called 
« e hvmg creatures, as in Rev iv 6 ff the (8) They nowhere appear devel- 
oped into independent personabty, like the [angels] , they are not sent 

out like these, but are constantly confined to the seat of the divine habitation 
and the mamfestation of the Dmne Being , this also holds good of Gen iii 
(comp § 62) In Ezekiel, where their form is the most complicated (comp Rev 
iv ), they appear with a fourfold face, — that of a man, a Izan, a hdl, and an eaffle, 
— ^with four wings, two of which are used m flying while the other two cover the 
body, and with arms and feet , their whole body is covered with eyes This 
description of EzehieVs ts not to T>e transferred to the cherubim of the sanctuary , in 
fact, there would not (as Riehm rightly remarks) have been room on the ark of 
the covenant for a form so compbcated Neither can the cherubim of the temple 
have been so compbcated For since, according to 1 Ebngs vii. 29, 86, there 
were figures of lions and bulls beside the cherubim on the brazen bases in the 
temple of Solomon, these cannot have been contained in the figures of the cher- 
ubim , nevertheless, the addition of the former shows that they stand in some 
relation to the cherubim But we must further note (as Hengstenberg has nghtly 
indicated), that in 1 Kings vi 29 palms and open flowers, and palms again in 
Ezek xb 18 ff , appear in connection with the cherubim But if, even in Ezek 
1 6, the human form is to be regarded as predominant, this is still more the case 
with the cherubim in the Pentateuch, to whom hands (Gen lu 24) and faces 
(Ex XXV 20) are ascnbed The cited Pentateuchal passages lead, indeed (as 
Riehm and Keil nghtly assert), to nothmg further than to winged human forms 
(4) But it IS not at all probable that Ezekiel was the first to add all the other 
features , some form or other akin to the later composition, although simpler, is 
probably to be assumed for the ancient symbols (5) According to Hengstenberg 
{The hools of Moses and Egypt) and others, the cherubim of the Pentateuch are to 
be regarded as imitations of the Egyptian sphmxes, which are composed of the 
form of a human being (not merely a virgin, but oftener still a man) combined 
with that of a bon, to which Ezekiel, in whose portraiture a relation to the As- 
syrian composite figures of animals cannot be mistaken, has added also the bull 
and the eagle The cherubim are m any case to be so interpreted, that the latest 
form m Ezekiel shall be taken only as a development of what originally was in- 
volved in the symbol 

Our inquiry into the meaning of the cherubim must start from the fact that, as 
has been abeady remarked, they designate a place as the abode of the habitation 
of God (Paradise, the tabernacle, and later the temple), and are thus the bearers 
of the mamfestabon of God when He manifests Himself to the world in His 
glory , on which account they are called God’s chanot (1 Chron xxvm 18, 
comp Pa xviu. 11) Smee, now, in Gen lu 24 they bar the entrance to Para- 
dise, and smee m Ex. xxv 20 they protect and shade the ark, the first element 
iu their funefaon is to express to man’s consciousness the tnaecessibUiiy of the 
Hivine Being They reflect the glory of the unapproachable God in a form which 
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IS accessible for human eyes, but at the same time is so constructed (as Iliehm 
rightly urges) that they could give no support to the worship of images But in 
admitting this, we have not yet done full justice to the symbol, especially in its 
most developed form By uniting in itself the noblest earthly hvmg creatures, 
— ^man, the eagle, the lion, the bull, — and connecting with them also flowers and 
palms as representatives of the vigor of hfe that displays itself in the vegetable 
kingdom, the symbol is evidently meant more particularly to set forth the divine 
glory as it IS manifested in the viorld, and thereby to teach men to know the vital 
powers which work in the world as the cfilus of the divine glory. It is the cher- 
ubim, as Schultz (Alttest Theologie, p 675) well expresses it, “ which at one and 


the same time proclaim and veil His presence ” The bon and the bull are, as is 
well known, symbols of power and strength , man and the eagle are symbols of 
wisdom and omniscience , the latter attribute is also expressed m the later form 
of the symbol by the multitude of eyes The continual mobihty of the foa, Bev. 
IV 8, signifies the never-resting quickness of the divine operations , this is prob- 
ably symbobzed also by the wheels which are given to the cherubim m Ezek. i , 
m which, as is there said, “ the Spint of the Living One” is. The number/tiuJ', 
connected with the cherubim in the later form of the symbol, is the signature of 
all-sidedness (toward the four quarters of heaven) Thus Jehovah, when He is 
honored as He who is enthroned above the chenibtm, is acknowledged as the Ood 
who rules the world on ail sides in power, toisdom, and omniscience Instead of 
natural powers working unconsciously, is placed the all-embracmg, conscious 
activity of the Living God, the God of the spints of all flesh, and hereby the 
whole view of nature in the Old Testament is defined , comp , for example, the 
view of the thunderstorm in Ps. xviu 11 By this exposition of the cherubim 
we are to determine the meaning of the invocation in Ps Ixxx 1 “Thou Shep- 


herd of Israel, who art enthroned upon the cherubim, shine forth 1” 

The philological explanation of the term is altogether uncertain. The Bahbin- 
ical interpretation, which Hengstenberg has accepted, and which regards the 
word as made up from the J of comparison and and gives it the meaning 
“ equal to many,” “ hkc a multitude,” t e the umon of plurahty, assumes a ftr 
too monstrous etymological formation The view of Umbreit and others, w o 
hold that 3^*13 is formed by a transposition from 303, and denotes the divine 
chanot, is more plausible , and in fact the cherubim are called n33*)9 m 1 Chron- 
xxvih 18, comp again Ps xvirull. If we denve the word from 333, 
explanations are possible, on account of the ambigmty of the stem In Synac, 
stem means, to carve , hence some explam 3<33 hjyiwrrdv, carved work = iniag 
ery, from which Keil gets the word to mean ‘ ‘ figments of the imagination, si* 
mvemick {AlUest Theologie, ed. 2, p 95), creatures of the ideal world In Arabic^ 
the stem kardba means to lace, and then to straighten, to distress , so others gi 
the word the meaning- — alanmng, homble creatures Others, again, 
at the signification nobUis pnnceps, by the combination of 333 and O**:! 
others give to the stem 33D the meaning apn6^etv, to snatch, so that the c era 
would be designated by their sweeping power, which makes them, so to 
a sort of harpies Frequently the word 3130 has been compared with the 
the gnflfin, that fabulous animal of the East which watched over 
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treasures , and for this view special reference is made to Ezek xxvui 14 fi , 
where the king of Tyre, who walked in Eden on the mount of God between 
stones of fire, and covered and protected them with lus outspread wings, is com- 
pared to a cherub The sense of the passage, however, is clear from what wo 
have already learned The hing of Tyre, who deifies himself, is called a cherub 
because he looks on himself as the guardian of the divine dwelling-place, m whom 
IS reflected the majesty of God 

(1) Literature Riehm, Be naiitra ct rationc symbohea Gheruloram ^rogramm), 
1864 , Hengstenberg, The Bools of Mom and Egypt, p 161 ff , as also his essay 
in answer to Riehm, m the Evang Ktrehemextung, 18G6 (May and June), reprm ted 
in his Commentary on Ezclicl at the end of the first part, p 4‘'9 ff , in wnich is de- 
fended the carher conception of BShr, Hengstenberg, and others [Riehm’s view 
is restated, with modifications and additions, in the Stud v Krit for 1871 See 
also his articles “Bundcslade” and “Cherubim” in h\B Hdndworteriuch For the 
argument in favor of the purely Semitic origin of the word and its Assyrian 
meamng, see Lenormant, Beginnings of Historpy transl from the French, with an 
Introduction, by Prof Francis Brown, N Y , 1883, pp 116-146 — D ] 

(2) Hengstenberg says ‘ ‘ Thus we see that onmnally they did not belong to the 
sphere of revelation, but to the sphere of natural rehgion” {^Comment onEzel i. 
p 254) 

(8) Hengstenberg finds that this symbol occurs no less than eighty-five times m 
the Old Testament {I e p 499) 

(4) Riehm just on trus account it was not found necessary to desenbe them 
more m detaol 

(6) Comp Schultz, AUtest Theol p 672 ff 


n, THE ACTIONS OF THE MOSAIC WORSHIP (1) 

§ 120 

Bitroductory Bemarhs 1 On the Idea of Offerings in Oeneral 

The acbons of worship fall under the general nofaon of offerings The essential 
nature of an offering in general is the devotion of man to Ood,expressed in an outward 
oct Man feels impelled to express, in actions which he directs exclusively to God, 
partly his dependence on God in general (in virtue of which he knows that he is 
dependent on God m hia bemg and his possessions, m his active and passive life), 
and partly the special relations m which he is placed toward God True, the m- 
ward impulse which impels man to praise, thank, and suppheate Gk)d finds ex- 
pression m words of devotion , but this impulse is not fuUy satisfied tall this word 
is, as it were, embodied in a corresponding action, in which man deprives and de- 
nies himself of something, and thus by deeds testifies the earnestness of his devotion 
to God. Uuder the idea of offering, in the widest sense of the word, are also to be 
reckoned the observances of sacred abstinence , to which belong, in the Mosaic 

system, fastmg, the Nazante vow, and the Levitical acts of punfication, forma 

of observances which in heathen religions sometimes rise to the most hideous self- 
torture and self-mutilation In the narrower sense, however, the idea of offering 
(corresponding to its derivation from offerre) refers to positive acts, which consist 
in the presentation of a gift In this sense it is designated in the Old Testament 
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by the terms *^^30 the more general signification in Tvhich the word stands in 
Gen iv 8 ff , but never in the sacnficial laws), IZ^p DUno (Ex. xxviii 88), but 
generally by jnp, that is, presentation (Mark vu 11 Kop^av 5 icri 6upov) The 
ofEenng may be made in such a way that the object presented remains intact, but 
henceforth is placed exclusively at the disposition of the Divmity (to this head 
belong the gifts of dedication, — for which in Num vii 8 fit , xxxu 50, the word 
IS likewise used, — those persons who were dedicated to the service of the 
sanctuary, etc ), or in such a way that what is offered is at once used up in honor 
of the Divinity in some manner. In the latter case, the act of devotion is gener- 
ally completed in the consumption of the gift, or at least a part of it, by the fire 
on the altar (D^P) This is what is meant by offering in the most limited sense, of 
which in the Old Testament the designation is t e “firing” [E V an offer- 
ing made by fire], a term used in speaking of all offerings which were brought to 
the altar, whether they were wholly or partially burnt (comp Lev i. 9, 17, u 8, 
iii 8, 9, iv 35, v 12, etc ) (2) — ^An essential factor in the offermg is gvdslitvtion, 
which can take place in a twofold way, — first, when the person who brings the 
offering is represented by the gift substituted in his room , and secondly, when 
something is substituted for the object to be offered The latter case generally 
occurs in the shape of the representation of a whole class of things by a part of 
the class which is selected to be offered (as in the case of the first-bom and of the 
firstlings of the harvest), but sometimes as stnct substitution, so that what fell to 
be offered, but from some cause or other was not fit to be offered, was replaced 
by an object of a connected kind (comp Ex xui. 13, xxxiv 20), or some other 
surrogate (3) The idea of substitution is Irought out most fudy when another 
life IS offered in the place of the hfe of the person who offers , but the idea of 
substitution reaches much further than this, inasmuch as there is self-renunciation 
in every real sacnfice, — the offerer putting, so to speak, apart of himself mtohis 
gft, whether impelled by love and thankfulness, or by fear of the vengeance of 
God, to which he knows himself or^omething he possesses to be exposed With 
this it agrees that no real offering can be made of another man’s possession (com- 
pare 2 Sam XXIV 24), but only of what is already one’s property, or could at 
least (as in the case of booty) be held as such, and that in the willingness to 
acknowledge God’s higher right of property to one’s own possession, and to give 
up to Him even what is dearest, it is that the genuine spirit of sacnfice is prove , 
as is expressed m the story in Gen xxii 


(1) Literature Outraro, Be sacrijictts libri duo, 1678 [Two dissertati^ 
njtees, transl by John Allen, 1817] , Saubert, de saenficiis vetemm, 1099 , J » 
[Essay on Sacnfices, 17481 Verstudiuher die Natur, Alsncht und den ^ „ 

Opfer, with notes and additions by Semler, 1778 In more modem timw P , 

^holl, on the sacnficial ideas of the ancients, especially the Jews, in the a j. ,, 

ewang OeistlvJikeit Wiirttembergs, i , iv., and v , Bahr, Synibohh d^ j-eOn- 
11 ; Thalhofer, Bteuriblutvgen Opfer dtsmos Kultus, 1848 , Hengstenbmg, , 
fer,” in the Evang KireiZu&ing, 1852, Nos 12-16 , Neumann, “ die Opfer^ 
A. BHndeB,”inthe2>iftrf«c^jn.i^tscAr fur chruil Wissensehaft und chnsU > 

1852, Nos 30-88 , 1853, Nos 40-44, Hofmann, ^rif^>^weis, JJ 2 , ea e, p 
ff, ; Kcil, “Die Opfer des A. Bundes,” in the Buther. Z^chr 18o6 f , , 

Commentary on Hdrrews , my article, “Opferkultus des^ 1 , Kue- 

ItE X p 614 ff , Kurtz, The Sacrificial Warship of ihe Old Testament, 1863, 
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foth, “ Ucber den alttcst Kultus,” in the 4th volume of his Lxturg Ahhnndlung , 
Wanpremann, Da^ Opfer nach Lehrc derh Schrift, 2 vols , 186G , Delitzsch, art 
“ Opfer,” in Riehra Other hooks vaU bo referred to in the following pages 

(2) nc/R cannot be used of what is not to be burnt That the incense which was 
laid cold upon the shew bread is so called (Lev xsuv 7) is explained by the fact 
that it was really burnt up when the shewbread was removed (see Josephus, Ant 
m 10 7) 

(3) Among the Egyptians wc find substitution of artificial figures of animals 
Herodotus, ii 47, says that the poor baked pigs of dough to offer See other ex- 
amples in Hermann, Qottcsdxenstlxchen Alterthumer dcr Onechen, ed 8, p. 146 , 
compare also Hartung, Religion der Romcr, i p 160 f. 


§121 

ConUnuaiion . 2 Pre-Mosaic Sacrifice and the Mosaic Covenant Sacrifice ao the Bam 

of the Mosaic Sacrificial Worship 

Sacrifice was not newly introduced by the Mosaic law Genesis not only speaks 
of sacnfice as observed by the patriarchs, but, in Gen iv , carries back the pre- 
senting of offerings to the earliest age of mankind (comp § 20) As has been 
shown above (§ 20 f ), the prc-Mosaic offerings had the signification of thank-offer- 
ings and offerings of supplication, though a propitiatory element is connected with 
the bumt'Offenng (first mentioned Gen viii 20) Iving in tlie Gno n'"i (literally, 
odor of satisfaction), through which the sacnfice has an appeasing effect, see ver 
21 (1) Offerings for atonement, in the stnet sense, are not mentioned in the 
Old Testament before the introduction of the Mosaic sacnficial law (2) The 
book of Job, too, which bnngs before us the customs of the age of the patriarchs, 
represents, in chap i 6, xlii 8, the presenting of burnt-offenngs for sin com- 
mitted, and avoids the term *1?^, which denotes expiation in tlie terminology of 
Mosaic sacnfice (giving, instead, the more general term E^Jp) Besides the burnt- 
offenng, wo find in patriarchal times “sacnfice” (03^) with the sacnficial feast 
(comp Iken, dissert ii 1, p 0 ff ) first mentioned in Gen xxsu 64, where it 
serves to ratify the covenant concluded between Jacob and Laban, and so ends in 
a meal of peace (further, xlvi 1, comp Ex x 25, xvm. 12) Also, in xx 24, 
^^v 6, only bumt-offenngs and shelamim are mentioned For an expiatory 
offering, in the stnet sense, presupposes the revelation of divine hohness in the 
law, and the entrance of the people into covenant relation with the holy God The 
transition to this point, and at the same time i\\a foundation of the lohole system of 
Mosaic offerings, is formed by the covenant-offering in Ex xxiv , especially in 
virtue of the meaning which here for the first time (apart from the institution of 
the Pascover) attaches to the Mood of the sacnfice Moses set up an altar, which 
represented the presence of Jehovah, and (probably round it) twelve pillars as 
memonals of the twelve tnbes This preparation of a place of sacnfice already 
points to the communion between Jehovah and His people now to be established, 
in virtue of which He wishes to have His dwelling in the midst of the latter 
After this, Moses causes bumt-offenngs and shelamim to be presented by young 
men. These young men do not, as Kurtz (3) has understood the matter, represent 
‘ the sacrificing nation in its youth as a people, which, like a young man, is pre- 
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pared to begin its course,” for (comp Hofmann, ScIvnfCbewm, u 1, ed 1, p 161) 
it IS not the people wlio here bring an offering for themselves , the covenant com- 
munion with God, in virtue of which the people approaches Him in the offering, 
is first to be established , besides, the representatives of the congregation are, 
vers 1 and 9, the seventy elders It is Moses rather, — the appointed mediator of 
the covenant, — who, acting in the quality of pnest, here bnngs the covenant- 
offering, and the young men are merely his servants (4) Moses now takes the 
half of the blood of the offenng, and spnnkles it on the altar , then he reads the 
book of the covenant to the people , and after the people have again promised 
fidelity to the law, he spnnkles them lyith the other half of the blood, saying 
“Behold, the blood of the covenant which Jehovah concludes with you over 
these words ” The halving of the blood certainly refers to the two parties of the 
covenant, which now are brought together in a unity of life — not, however, in the 
sense in which two contracting parties mix their blood in the heathenish usa^ 
cited by Knobel [but not by DiUmann] on this passage , for the blood of e 
offered sacrifice belongs entirely to Jehovah, and the spnnklmg of the people wi 
a part of it rather signifies an appropriaiion of the people on God’s part Acco 
ing to the significance which from this tune forth was to attach to the b oo , 
and which will be discussed more particularly afterward (§ 127), a signi 
which the people were already prepared to understand by the mampulationo e 
blood at the first Passover (Ex xii 32), — the act of sacnfice before us is 
understood as follows — The mediator of the covenant first offers to Go m 
blood a fUT6 life, which comes in between God and the people, covenng ^ 
atomng for the latter. In this connection the sprinkling of the altar oes 
merely signify God’s acceptance of the blood, but at the same time serves 
secrate the place in which Jehovah enters into intercourse with his peop e 
when a portion of the blood accepted by God is further apphed to the ^ 

an act of sprinkling, this is meant to sigmfy that the same life which is o 
in atonement for the people is also intended to consecrate the people e 
to covenant fellowship with God The act of consecration thus becomes 
of renewal of Me, — a translation of Israel into the kingdom of ^ 

is filled with divine vital energy, and is sanctified to be a king om o P ^ ^ 

holy people (6) The procedure at the dedication of the pnests (Ex. 

Lev vm 80) is quite analogous (comp § 95) So the blood of jjl’ jnd 

the bloody token in Ex xii 22, separates the chosen people from e w 
hence its sigmficance as a pledge, Zech ix 11 (which passage clear y 
xxiv ) The sacnficial feast forms the close of the whole festiva , a 
elders of Israel, who, ver 3, before the sacrifice, durst not approM e „ pledge 
are now atoned for, get a view of God, and eat and drink be ore jebovab’s 

and testimony of the way in which, in the commumon of the covenan , 

nearness i» to be expenonced and the richness of His benefits sense, 

first Mosaic act of offenng (the Passover is an offenng onlym t e 

§ 134) 18 already expressed the character of the ordinances of wors ip 

on the basis of the covenant now concluded The covenant is ° ^ the 

ings,— under the condition of offenngs to be presented (n3T 'yj). Ps 

people are not to approach their God with empty hands (Ex ginfiil 

xvi 16 f ) In order, however, to make such an approach possi^ 
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people, and to secure the duration of the covenant, which is continually en- 
dangered by the guilt of the congregation, God institutes an ordinance of 
atonement, which is principally earned out in acts of worship specifically expiatory, 
hut which also runs through the whole of the rest of the worship , in all parts of 
which, hut especially by the use which is from this time forward made of the 
llood of the sacnfice at the bumt-and thank-offerings, the idea is expressed that 
man may na'ier approach God vnthout previous atonement, — that this must be accom- 
plished before he can expect that his gift will be favorably received by God On 
the other hand, it is not correct to call atonement the leading idea of Mosaic sacn- 
fice, m the sense that every offenng is to be classed under this idea It is rather 
the case that the gift or offenng, m the stnet sense, — that which really comes 
upon the vWos,— follows on the completion of the atoning act (The nght under- 
standing of sacnfice depends essentially on the distmcbon between these two 
elements ) 

In speaking now of the ntual of Mosaic offenngs, we begm with offenngs in the 
narrower sense, which are laid upon the altar, and so immediately given over 
to Jehovah As we treat of these, we shall bnng in also, in their proper places, 
the remaimng kinds of korban [gift] which were offered to Jehovah only mdirectly 
— that IS, by payment to the pnests or Levites respectively (the first-bom and 
tithes, also the shewbread, comp § 117, may be reckoned with these) (6) 

(1) The second offenng mentioned in the Old Testament (Gen vui 20) is that 
which was offered by Noah after the Flood, taken from all clean cattle and all 
clean birds — th it is, from those animals which were appomted for the food of 
man It was offered as a burat-sacnfice on an altar, from which the odor as- 
cended to the God enthroned in heaven, and pleased Him (ver 21) The motive 
of this offenng is mainly thanksgiving for the debverance expenenced Of ex- 
piation for offences committed tnere is no mention, smee in fact, the judgment 
at which Noah was regarded as nghteous before God, has been executed 
And yet, as is shown by ver 21, there is even here something more than a thank- 
offenng Man draws near to God in the offenng, seeking at the same time grace 
for the future, after having seen the seventy of God’s penal justice (comp the 
explanation of the passage by Josephus, Ant i 8 7) And God graciously accepts 
this , He 18 willing, in answer to such a request for grace, to spare man, who 
would always draw down new judgments of extermination on himself by his sm- 
fulness Thus far it is correct to say, that here we have a first elementary and 
symbohe expression of the necessity of an atonement before God (O v Gerlach 
on this passage) — ^From the passages Gen iv and vui 20, there can be no doubt 
what answer the Old Testament gives to the long-disputed question, which is 
mamly connected with the first of these passages, — namely, whether the origin of 
sacrifice is to be traced back to apositive divine command, or to human invention 
Md caprice (comp on this controversy in particular, Deyling, “de sacnficiis 
Habehs atque Caim,” in the Observ sacra, ed 8, u p 68 ff , Carpzov, App ant 
P 699 ff. , Outram, Be saerffciis, i 1, where the various views are compared 
m detail) In this way of putting the question, the alternative is not correctly 
formulated For if the first view is untenable, smee there is no trace of a divine 
command to present offenngs in the context of either passage, but, on the 
contrary, the whole character of the two narratives points to a deed which has 
no value apart from its spontaneousness (comp Nfigelsbach, Ber Oottmensch, i p 
885 fL, where also the arguments of Deyhng are examined), yet, on the other 
Bi^, both passages represent this free act as one thoroughly to the divine 

^euL, and there is in them no trace of a mere divme condescension, from which 
as IS well known, Spencer {Be leg hebr nt. in. diss. li.) sought to explain the Old 
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Testament sacrifices Ifati is not first impelled to make offerings by the rudenoi 
ofhu nature, to which God must make some indulgence Teat something worse com 
instead (comp Spencer, in Pfaff ’s ed p 764) , he does not offer sacrifice by force 
of his natural liadness, as we should be obliged to say on the deisbc conception 
of sacrifice, which does, indeed, in a manner, give a correct explanation of what 
sacrifice degenerated into ,* but man offers in nirtueof his inalienable divine mage, 
which makes it impossible for him to abstain from seeking that communion with 
God for which he was created, by such active self-devotion as takes place in of- 
ferings Offerings are thus, as Neumann (in the above-cited essay, Deutsche 
Tkitschr fur christl Wissensch 1862, p* 828) well says, “ free expressions of the 
divmely constituted nature of man,” so that they are no more arbitrary inventions 
than prayer is, but spnng in the same way as prayer from an inward necessity, to 
which man freely yields The passages in Genesis which treat of the sacrificial places 
of the patriarchs (xii 8, xiu 4, xxvi 26, xxxih 20) also pomt to the close connec- 
tion between the service of sacrifice and prayer, or invocation of God [That these 
altars were only places of devotion, and not of sacnfice, as Dehtzsch, art “ Opfer” 
in Riehm, p 1116, observes, is, I think, not probable] — On the actdescnbe^n 
Gen XV , comp § 80 , on the history in Gen xxii , comp § 28 , with note 9 The 
latter narrative is important for the development of the Old Testament idea of 
offering In it is expressed, in the first place, the divine sanction of sacrfoe tn 
general as the proof of man’s beheving devotion to God , and m the second 
place, the declaration that such devotion is to be proved by readiness to p^ 
with even the dearest possession out of obedience to God , while, thirdly 
human sacnfice is banished out of the region of the rehgion of revelatiM , and 
fourthly, the acceptance of an animal victim as the substitute of man is ordainem 
In the whole story there is no mention of an atonement for the obtaining of wmc 
Isaac was to die , and therefore the offering of the ram cannot have the mea - 
ing of a propitiatory sacnfice of a vicanous land 

(2) Compare what Nagelsbach, Homer Theol ed 2, p 852, remarks on sacrin 

intheHomenc times “Man’s wiUmgness to honor the god with sum 
ment (the vapor of the fat) is what makes the offering pleasant to the latter , a 
there is no difference in this respect between an ofenng of atonement ^ ^ 

other offenng That atonement in general depends only on the paying ol 

to the Deity, on the acknowledgment of his might and the expression m 
man’s feelmg of dependence, is plain from the fact that other services ar 
sufificient to concihate the deity ’’ [Above art ] 

(3) Bee Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, in p 148 , also his Opfer > 
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said 


(4) The indefinite^ mention of the young men, and the fact that nothmg 
of their being twelve m number, or the hke, is in favor of this view 

(5) Comp KqH, BM Arch&ol i p 260 mote- 

ls) In describmg the regulations concermng offenngs, we treat, 1 

nal of the offenng and the classification of offerings which is given i 
pomt of view , 2 of the actions of which offerings are made up, or , jq 
of offenng ; 8 of the genera and species into which the offenngs fall ac 
their design 

* According to Blount wicked men offer because they who do not like to do/fT®” ^ “rtey'tosgln# 
nothing judge the Divinity In the same way , according to Tlndal, they safdflM d^u 
that the cruel God delights In the slaughter of Innocent creatures,— a delnKon wnic by 

nse of by the selilah corporation of priests In order to introduce the ritual oraiMU^ ^ argument 
themselves Bee heeWer, CfeschdhU des englUchm Helsmnx pp 119,338. On buncai 
on the other aide, see g IS, note 6 
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1. THE MATEHtAL OF THE OFFERIKaS. 

§ 122 

Bloody and Bloodless Offerings 

According to their material, offenngs are partly bloody and partly bloodless 
Bloody offenngs arc exclusively animal offerings Human sacnfice (which the in- 
sane criticism of Ghillany, Bic Mentchenopfer der alien Ecbraer, 1842, and of other 
wnters represents as even an essential part of the Mosaic worship) was excluded 
from the legitimate worship of God This follows, as we have already seen, from 
Gen xxii 11, and then from what is commnnded,in Ex xiii 13, xxxiv 20, as to 
the redemption of the first-bom of mankind (cf § 105) To offer children as they 
were offered to Moloch (Lev xviii. 21, \x 2 ff ), and as w as generally the custom 
among the Semitic nations (1), is called an abomination, Dcut xii 31 Man has 
by the law no otlier power over human life than that of the execution of judg- 
ment (comp §§ 09 and 103) Even the D'jn, the exterminating curse or ban 
(§ 134), IS intended to serve to glorify God’s punitive justice It may be classed 
m a sense under the head of offenngs m a wider sense, as in Lev xmi 28 it stands 
among things sacred (comp also Isa xxxiv 5 f , Jer xlvi 10, where even the 
word naj IS used for it) But the hherem, by which a thing or person is sioept 
atcay from before Jehovah (comp e g 1 Sum. xv 33), stands in direct antithesis 
to offenngs in the narrower sense, to the gift offered on the altar Thus, too, 
that act of revenge by the Gibeomtes allowed by David, 2 Sam xxi 9, in which 
a bloody revenge, exceeding that demanded by the law, was executed, is not to 
be regarded as properly a human sacnfice It is, however, clear from Ezek xx 
26, that the sacnfices of children which occurred in [idolatrous] Israel were con- 
nected with a wrong application of the law of primogeniture (Ex xui 2, 11 f , 
xxn 28) (2) 

There is no name in the sacnficial law of the Pentateuch which designates 
generally the hloody offenng , Lev i 2 uses the circumlocution nDn3G"jD piji 
The word 1137, to which in later usage the more general meaning (as designatmg 
animal sacrifice generally) cannot be demed, is used m the Pentateuch only 
of Shelamim For a dry vegetable offenng, the techmeal term is (A. V , meat- 
offenng , better, food-offenng) , and the dnnX-offenng which was added to the 
Minhha, and which consisted of wme, is called — Offenngs of animals are 

most important, chiefly on account of the significance attachmg to the blood 
Pood-offermgs certainly appear as independent gifts. Lev v 11 (as a substitute 
for an animal offenng) , vi 12 ff (as a pnestly offenng of dedication) , Num v 
15 ff. (as the jealousy-offering) It is probable, too, that the food-offenngs de- 
senbed in Lev ii could be presented by themselves as free-will gifts (8) But for 
the most part, the food-offenngs, and the dnnk-offenngs which went along with 
them, were connected with animal-offenngs Here, indeed, they form no mere 
supplementary gift , they are rather co-ordinate with that part of the animal 
which 13 laid as a gift on the altar But since they also have as their presupposi- 
tion the atonement, completed by the manipulation of blood at the offenng of an 
animal, they are in fact dependent on the animal-offenng This dependence is 
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seen also m this, that the quantity of the food-and dnnk-ofEenngs had to be de- 
termined according to the various kinds of ammals to which they were annexed. 

(1) See Lasaulx, die Suhnopfer der Orkchm und Bomer, p. 11. 

(2) (Compare Umbreit on this passage ) A misunderstanding, such as nught 
easily arise in the zeal for sacrifice depicted in Mic vi 7, even apart from the 
probability that, in the idolatrous minds of the people, the Holy One of Israel, 
whose zeal is a consuming fire, may often have been confounded with the fire- 
god Moloch. When it is said, in Ezek xx 25 f , that Jehovah gave them stat- 
utes that were not good, on account of their falbng away, to destroy them, the 
offering of children is not declared to be agreeable to the law , but the passage 
13 to be understood like others in which men are said to be given over to what is 
sinful as a punishment (comp § 76) 

(8) So the Jewish tradition , comp. Maimomdes, Z c. p 64 , also Winer, Beal-Lti. 
ed. 8, 11, p 494 , and Thalhofer, I c, p. 61 ff. 


§128 

The Material of Animal Offerings 

In reference to the materials of animal offenngs, it is laid down as law : 

1 That they must be taken from among the dean animals, cf. Lev xxvii 9, 11 h> 
Lev XI and Deut, xiv the Mosaic law distinguishes clean and unclean animalsinthe 
following way (1) — Of the larger land ammals (^9??), all those are clean which 
have oloven hoofs (that is, divided quite through) and which chew the cud , those 
which have not these two charactenstics, or have only one of them, as the camel, e 
hare, the pig, etc , arc unclean. Of water animals^ those are clean that have s 
and scales With respect to birds (*l'j^), no general distmctive characteristic is 
given , there are only twenty (in Leviticus) or twenty-one sorts (in Deuterononiy ? 
including the bat ('l*?Ojy, enumerated by name as unclean, and these are or 
most part birds of prey and waders, also the stork (^T^O) whole rea 

of small animals (Vl^, the use of grasshoppers is alone allowed among 
that have wings (*1^E0 V*)^) > while of those that crawl and creep on the ea ^ 
(TlHri-bp rtl^O) none are allowed, but eight kinds are 

(weasel, mouse, lizard, etc ) — On wTutt ground does tTiisdistinetion restf ® ^ 
found in the fourth book of the Maccabees, v 26, and among some of the ^ 
that the flesh of certain creatures is injurious to the soul of man, 
understanding, is only supported by a false explanation of Lev xi K ’ 
cannot possibly be appbed to the case before us, even were it not cer 
doctrines of this kind are quite foreigpi to Mosaism With diet- 

mals (as swine), it may certainly be taken as possible that the law is ^jgj^nctioa 
etic considerations , but this principle is nowhere stated Nor can g^eation, 

between clean and unclean animals be traced to a duabstic view ^ 

such as prevails in the Zend rebgion That the one class of anims of 

Jehovah, and not the other, is certainly not the Mosaic view beiug 

certain animals is spoken of only so far as they are thereby exc u e , 
used as food ; but even unclean animals might be dedicated to e 
they had to be redeemed, Lev. zxvu 11 ff. The ground of the ^preas on 

in the principle of the whole law (§ 84), that the people of Israe s ou ggp, 

every sphere of life the stamp by which it acknowledges itself to e a 
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§ 123 ] 

arated by Jehovah and dedicated to Him So even in their food there must be a 
separation in vphich this reference to Jehovah is expressed, comp. Lev xx 24-26 
“I am Jehovah your God, who have separated you from other nations , ye shall 
therefore put a difference between clean beasts and unclean,” etc Butin the 
defimtion of those animals which are separated as unclean, it appears that, on the 
one hand, the principle was laid down that aUfesh-eaitng animals were necessari- 
ly to be accounted unclean, because to partake of lAood, is an abomination So, 
too, the birds enumerated are portly birds of prey, and partly such as feed on 
worms and the like To these are added all animals that had anything repulsive and 
hideous But now, in order to arrive at a fixed rule of separation among the 
larger land animals, it ivas natural to select certain common properties in those ani- 
mals the flesh of which had always been looked on as the most excellent nourishment, 
and by these to define the clean ammals In consequence of the pnnciple thus 
denved, the camel, the hare, and also (Ex xui 18, xxxiv 20) the ass (“quia 
neque rutmnat, neque Assam habet ungulam”), etc , were excluded , any other 
ground than that given in Lev xi 4-6 could hardly have existed here (8) 

2 Of clean animals, those fit for offering vihich formed the proper stock 
of domesticated animals, — cattle, sheep, and goats , both sexes might be offered, 
but for offenngs of a higher character males alone were employed Of fowd, 
turtle-doves and young pigeons were offered The former are to be met with so 
often in Palestine as birds of passage that it was not necessary to rear them 
specially , they formed in particular the animal food of the poor, and this explains 
their use in offerings Pigeons and turtle-doves might, with the exception of a 
few offenngs of purification, bo presented only by the poor, as a substitute for the 
larger animals of sacrifice (Lev v* 7, xii. 8) — No part of the produce of the chase 
or of fishing -was fit to be offered The animals of sacrifice were to be auhvut 
llemisii (D'DJI), free from bodily imperfections (’i3“n'n' DIO'Vd) , see especially 
Lev xxu 21-24, comp also Mai i 13 , an exception was allowed only with the 
(on this hereafter, § 132, with note 3) With respect to the age of the 
animals offered, the law commanded that they should at least be eight days old 
(Lev xxu. 27, comp with Ex xxu 29), because in the first eight days every new- 
born creature was accounted unclean (comp § 87) , this is not prescnbed for 
doves On the other side, the animals presented were also to be in the vigoi of youth 
(4) The age is more precisely defined only in a few cases for cattle, in Lev ix 
8, where a one-year-old is demanded , more frequently m the case of small 
cattle, VIZ IX 8yxu 6 , comp Num xxviii 3, 9, 11, where a ram of the first 
year (tohD or 3^D), Lev xiv 10, whero a female of the first year (H^D?), Num xv 
37, where a one-year-old goat li’) is prescnbed The older ammals 

among the cattle are designated *^3 and iTill (on the contrary, is used without 
respect to difference of age), the ram by *7’?, the he-goat by “liriF or (more 
fully, “I'p!?) The two last named expressions are sharply distinguished 
(comp Num vii 10 and 17, vers 22 and 28, etc ) , it is probable that 1 sigm- 
fies the older and "imp the younger he-goat That, as the Rabbms declare, animals 
for sacrifice were, as a rule, not chosen more than three years old, does not rest 
on an express command of the law, and is inferred, perhaps, only from Gen 
9 , but the provision is qmto reasonable, because at this age the beasts 
of sacrifice have attained their full growth, and are in their full strength 
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(1) Comp on the following, Sommer, Btbl AlhindX i pp 188-860, 

(2) Lev XI 44 “ Ye shall not defile your souls,” here, as so frequently, 
means the whole person (comp § 70) 

(8) [Comp, also on the fundamental thought which underlies the distmction 
between clean and unclean animals, Schultz, especially p 841 f Bestmann, 
Qesch d chr Svtte L p 296, endeavors to connect the antithesis of clean and un- 
clean with that of life and death and hence of the good and the evil He thinks 
that the failure to separate what is physically and what is morally good and evil, 
which characterized all the ethical views of the ages before Christ, appears here 
But the carrying out of the thought that what is treated as unclean refers to death 
or corruption, is attended with difficulty The reference of the antithesis of clean 
and unclean to good and evil cannot in all cases be explamed by that between life 
and death other explanations may certainly be considered ] 

(4) This, in the case of cattle, is especially expressed by the addition of » 
see Knobel on Lev i. 6. 


§124 

The Ingrediente of the Vegetable Offerings Salt in the Offerings 

The ingredients of the vegetable-offering^ and particularly of the Minhha, or food 
offenng, were, according to the law in Lev u. — 1. Ears roasted by fire, or gnts, 
^0“)? (according to the Rabbinic tradition, the fresh, moist ears), ver 14 , 2 Flour, 
ver 1, — to both of these ohve oil and incense were added, vers 1, 15 f ,8 
Unleavened loaves or calces, prepared from d’jd of three sorts, ver 4 fi. Thus 
the food-offenng was made of that which served as the common nourishment of 
and at the same time was produced by human toil Orchard frmts, such as al- 
monds and pomegranates, which require either no human care or only very httle, 
are excluded ; and wi?h this reason is- perhaps combined the considerabon that 
offerings were to be no dainties, in contrast to the raism-cakes [not, as A V > 
flagons of wine] in the service of idols , comp Hos in. 1 With reference 
every Minhba, it is rigidly enjoined (Lev ii 11) that the offenng may 
prepared with leaven, but must (compare ver 4 f ) be offered as nXp 
reqmsite of vegetable offenngs seems to correspond to the faultlessness of 
sacrifices Indeed, two kinds of fermentation forbidden, first, vn 

leaven; and secondly, with honey [probably in the first instance the ® 

bees, but the honey of grapes, dates, and other fnuta was also no doubt forbi . 
The former certainly was used in the loaves of the first-fnuts (ii 12, xxiu 
which represented the common nourishment of the people, and likewise m 
cakes of bread accompanying thank-offenngs (vu 18) , but none of these w 
offered on the altar — the former fell to the share of the priests ; the 
used at the sacrificial feast The reason why leaven, although it was n^ nnc ^ 
had a profaning effect (it was forbidden also among the Greeks and 
sacnficial cakes, and among the latter to the Flamen Dialts), is probab y 
process of fermentation brought about by means of leaven was lookc 
to corruption (1) The effect of honey is similar to that of leaven, ^ 

changes into acid (2) Others (8) trace the prohibition of leaven to t c 
it imparts to the bread a certain pleasantness of taste, while all seasoning ^ ^ 
is delightful to man is to be avoided in offerings , for similar reasons, 
symbol of the dcbgbts of the world, honey would be forbidden (Ot 
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have thought they savr a aymbol of arrogance and the like in leaven, because it 
raises the bread ) 

Salt was, according to Lev ii 13, essential to every food-offenng (according to 
the LXX on Lev sxiv 7 for the shewbread also) It does not follow with 
certainty from the passage cited that salt was prescribed also as an accompaniment 
to animal oSenngs, for the closing words, “ On every thou shalt offer salt,” 
may from the context be bmited to the Minhha At any rate, however, later 
usage made use of salt in animal sacnfices (comp Mark ix 49, -ratra Ovala dXl a%ic- 
d/iaixai) at the bumt-offenng (Ezek xbii 24 , Josephus, Ant m. 9 1) (4) , 
doubtless also at thank-offenngs, which were combined with food-offermgs On 
the contrary, the use of salt at offerings of atonement has net been hitherto dis- 
tinctly proved (5) — The point of view under which the use of salt with offerings 
IS to be regarded is not mainly that it makes the offering palatable Salt, in virtue 
of its power of seasomng and preventing putrefaction, is the symbol of cleansing 
a,nd purification as well as of durability The latter meamng is intended when it 
18 said in Lev u 18, “ The salt of the covenant of thy God, ’ ’ referring to the m- 
destructible endurance of the covenant , and therefore a covenant regulation of 
God, which IS for ever valid, is called a covenant of salt (Num rvui 19 , 2 
Chton xiu. 5) On the other hand, Christ’s words, Mark ix 49, “ Every one is 
salted with fire, and every offering is salted with salt,” refer to the former mean- 
ing, for here the salt of the offering is paralleled with the purifying fire of self- 
demal and tnals necessary to every man (6) [‘ ‘ Every believer should be seasoned, 

made acceptable to God, with the fires of tnal and evil, and every sacrifice, t e 
every one who consecrates himself, shall be salted with the salt of wisdom from 
above ” Eobinson, N T Lex — D ] 

(1) Comp Plutarch, Qaast Bom 109 — ^Leaven is therefore the symbol of what 
18 impure, of what cornmts morally (Luke xin 1 , 1 Cor v 6-8) 

(2) Pbny notes this, Bast nod xi 16 (46) In Rabbinic usage, has on 

this account the m^-amsfermentescere, and then corrumpi 

(8) So Baur, m the Tvdnnger Zeitschr 1882, p 68 f , and Neumann, in the 
Beutsche Zeitschr fur chnsU Wissenschaft, 1868, p 884 

(4) iRshna Sebachim mentions salt only at the bumt-offenngs of birds, vu 6, 
but remarks, § 6, that the offering still held good even if the rubbmg with salt 
"Was omitted. 

(6) To the supplies m kind, which m later times fell to the share of the temple, 
belonged especially salt (Ezra vi. 9, vu 22), which, as is clear from Josephus, 
-4nt XU. 8 8, was used in large quantities, and, among other purposes, to salt 
the skins of the beasts sacnficed See Mishna MiddotJu, v 2, in which passage a 
special chamber for salt is mentioned, which was in the front court of the temple 

(6) Nothing but wine was used for the drinh-offeringyfh\<A went with the food- 
offering (The hbation of water (1 Sam vu 6) is probably to be interpreted as 
a CCTemony of purification , see O v Gerlach on this passage, and another view 
m the commentary of Themus On the libation of water at the feast of tabernacles, 

§ 166 ) "With reference to the wine, the law fixes nothing more than the 
quantity to be used Mishna Menaehoth, vui 6, 7, on the contrary, contains exact 
^les about the kinds to be chosen, about what is to be observed with regard to 
we cultivation of the vmeyard concerned, and about the age and preservation of 
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§ 12J5. 


Principle on which the Material of Offeringi wai fixed. 


"WTiat is now the principle which lies at the root of these roles as to thematensl 
of offerings? The following arc tha principal mews — 

1, A first view holds that these rules were fixed with an eye to the people i 
p>ropeHy Thus BShr {ByniboliL, 1st ed, ii p, 817) ; “The entire circle of all that 
was offered in Israel was to he the entire circle of that which is Israel’s own— 
Israel’s means of support ” In fact (as was shown in § 120), if self-denial is an 
essential feature in offerings, a real offering can be presented only from one't oicn 
properly , to offer another’s property, as BShr rightly notes, is a. contradietio in 
adjeclo (as in the case of St Crispin) It is no argument against this that, for 
example, the people, in their needy circumstances after the exile, brought 
offerings from the largess which the Persian king bestowed on them (Bixa n 2, 
comp. vii. 17, 22, etc). From the ordinances of l^ehemiah (Heh x. 83 ff) it 
nevertheless clear that the people were well aware that it was their duty thein- 
selres to provide what the ritual demanded, BtiU, the notion of the peo- 
ple’s property is far too exUnevee to explain the matcnal of offerings , and even 
Bflhr limits the point of view of property by calling attention to the reference 
of the two main constituents of the offerings to the two matenal bases of the 
Hebrew state, — cattle-breeding and agnculture, — a reference, the mcamng o 
which will appear below 

2 According to a second view, the determining pnnciplo is that of ' 
ment Offerings are frequently called the hread of God , and this name is app 
to offerings in general (Lev. xxi 0, 8, 17 ; Hum, xxviii. 2, 24 , comp Ezek. x i^* 

7 , Mai 1 7), to the bumt-offering and thank-offenng together (Lev xxii 2f0> ^ 
the thank-offering alone (Lev m. 11, 10), but the expression is never uM 
sin-offerings in particular ^According to the Mosaic idea of God, it s 
possible to understand this phrase of food offered for God’s nourishment 
§ 112, with note 2j, but only of a giving to God of the people’s 

Even this point of view however, taken generally, goes too far, because no ® ^ 

clean animals which arc allowed for food, and not nearly all that is eaten ^ 
vegetable kingdom, can be made use of as material for offering i™^liicli 

of offerings is, as already remarked, taken only from those clean amma s ^ 
have been got by rearing and cultivation^ and which form the ordinary s oc 
cattle, and from such prodnc.e of manual labor in field and vineyard m 
the common nouriehment of man From this it is clear that the jjjg,r 

chosen with regard to the ordinary nounsbment earned by the 
calling (2). The people bring an offering to God of the food wbic ® 
produced in the vocation ordained for them by God ; and thus tbeysan i 
calling (8), and bring a testimony of the blessing which God has given 
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presented The feature of edf-dcmal essential to a real offenng is particularly 
prominent in those gifts which are taken from what is produced by man’s regular 
daily toil, and at the same time from the best and most prcctom part of such prod- 
uce , and it IS quite specially an act of self-denial to give the first-fruits of the 
herd and of the field, to which the heart is wont to cling particularly But what 
Philo pomts out (de vtct § 1) has also a place in these considerations, viz that 
those animals are dedicated as sacnficcs which are the most tame, the best accus- 
tomed to man’s hand, or, if you wiU, the most innocent — ^which surrender them- 
selves most patiently to slaughter Consider the passage concerning the patient 
sacrificial lamb in Isa liii 7 

After the foregomg remarks, the provisions respecting the material of offenngs, 
in reference to what they include and exclude, require no further explanation 
There is but one more question, viz What is the meaning to be attached to the ml 
and the xncense which accompany the food-offenng ? As to the latter, there is no 
doubt that, as the offering of incense is not merely to serve to produce a sweet 
odor, but is the symbol of prayer ascending to God, and well-pleasing m His 
Eight (comp Ps cxli 2) (4), so too the incense along with the Minhha is to serve 
to imprmt more definitely on the offering the character of a vehicle of prayer It 
IS disputed, however, whether the oil, like the incense and the salt, is simply a 
i^pptement to the hlinhha (thus Kurtz in particular), — namely, an unction mdicat- 
ing (because oil in the Old Testament appears as the symbol of the communica- 
tion of Ihe Spirit) that only such labor is well-pleasmg to God as is consecrated 
by the Divme Spirit, that only those gifts should be brought to Him which are 
produced by such toil, — or whether (so Bfihr) the oil in the offenng is co-ordinate 
■^th the gram and the wine, and thus is not a mere accompaniment, but an inde- 
pendent constituent of the gift — as indeed oil is frequently specified in the Old 
Testament, along wuth corn and wine, among the chief productions of Palestine 
(5) The co-ordmation of the oil and the incense m Lev u 1, 16, as well as the 
circumstance that the oil, with the incense, was omitted m the food-offenng for 
8in and jealousy (Lev v 11 and Hum v 16), seem to favor Kurtz’s view On 
the other hand, the law in Hum xv , where the provisions as to the quantity of 
cil to be used are quite co-ordmate with the quantities of wine m the dnnk-offer- 
ing, favors the second view The omission of the oil, which makes food savoryj 

the offenngs of sm and jealousy is also exphcable on the second view these 
offenngs were ^0 be of a gloomy character, and therefore in them the hbation of 
■'^e was also omitted , and m the offenng of jealousy a less valuable kind of 
flour was used (6) 

^ W ^everal modem wnters, 6 g Dilhnann (in his Ownmentar, p 876), H Schultz 
of ^ Schultz (mZockler’sHand&ucA, 1 p 252) explam the phrase “ bread 

fo by the low view concerning God in the earher time, according to which 

nen offered to God for him to partake of, a view which gave way at a later 

the fh i^ore spintual conceptions K6bler (i p 394) finds in the expression 

sbo that the offenng is enjoyed by Jehovah and refreshing to Him, as 

the disposition of the offerer as expressed by his offenng , and P "W 
bolds that this meamng was subsequently attached to the words ] 

®toded Israel is not to be a people of hunters, no offenng of game is com- 

(fl) Compare Keil, Handb der bibl Arekdologie, i p 198 £L 
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(4) Ps cxli 2 “ Let my prayer come before Thee as incense , and the lifting 

up of my hands as the evening Minhha.” 

(5) See Kurtz, Das mos Opfer^ p 101, and Baervfiaial Worship of the Old Tata- 
ment, p 287 f , BShr, I c. pp. 802, 816 

(6) On the contrary, the parallel dravm by BShr between the oil of the food- 
offenng and the fat of animal sacrifices has been rejected by Kurtz with good 
reason {Das mos. Opfer, p 94) 


2 THE MTIJAIj of SACRIFIOE 


§ 126 

The Ditiud of Animal Sacrifice PresentfOtion at the AUar , Laying on of Bands! 

Slaughter. 

The parts that make np the action of offering^ and first of animal sacrifice, are 
in general — 1. The presentation of the ammal to be sacrificed before the altar , 2 
The laying on of hands , 8 Kilbng , 4 Sprinkhng of the blood , 5 Burning on the 
altar (1) 

1 The consecration of the offerer, accompbshed by avoiding all levitical defile- 
ment, and by washmg, preceded the sacnflcial festival (see 1 Sam xvi 5, comp 
Philo, de met off On this the offerer had in person to bring the anima 

selected to the entrance of the tabernacle, Lev i 8, iv 4, where stood the altar o 
burnt sacnfice (Ex xl 6) The term for this is, in Lev iv 4 and other pass^p 
distmguished from which designates the proper presentation ofoer 

ings on the altar, i 8 , comp especially xvu 4 f , 9 (2) one 

2. Then the offerer (if there was more than one, comp e g Ex xxix i ® ^ 
after the other) laid, or more correctly pressed firmly, his band 
the sacrificial animal (Lev i 4, in 2, iv 4, etc ) (8) The term 1, ! t 
used properly means to prop or lean the hand , according to the 
hands were to be laid on with the whole bodily strength (U'^ 

Doubtless the utterance of some declaration as to the destmation of the o 
presented (petition, confession, thanks, etc ) was connected with the 
hands, or Semikha (4) The signification of the laying on of hands °° hereby 
(as has often been said, see Knobel on Lev i 4) to express in general t a ^ 
the beast to be sacrificed is removed from the power and possession o ’ _ 
makes the offering, and devoted to God , but (comp Hofmann in his g^jtes, 
in p 246) thelaymgon of hands, occurring also at the dedication ° ® ^],e 

Num vin 10 (comp § 94), is, as is expressed by letting the hand 
head, the dedication of that which the acting person awards to ° o'* 

tue of the fulness of power that he possesses over it The offerer, by e ^ 
of his hands, appoints the animal to be for him a medium and ve ® ogenng 
ment, thanks, or supplication, according to the designstiono 
with which at the time he now wishes to appear before God- ^ ^ 

hands must not be limited to the imputation of sin (as is frequent y od^ ^ 

8 The slaughtering of the beast of sacrifice the term * , i presuP" 

used) follows immediately on the laymg on of hands, and, as t e a jt 

poses throughout, is executed at pnvatejffenngs "by the offerer itnsej. 
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lay in the nature of the case that at this act the assistance of another had to 
he called in ; but the slaughtering of pnvate oCFcnngs -was in no case n specific 
business of the pnests, ns has often been assumed (so by Philo, de uct § 6) 
(The reason of the exception in offerings of doves uull be mentioned belotv) But 
at those sacrifices -which formed the standing service at the offcnngsfor the cleans- 
ing of lepers (Lev. xiv, 18, 25), as well ns at the sacnficcs offered for the -whole 
nation (comp 2 Chron xxix 22, 24), the slaughtering -was the business of tho 
pnests, -who -were probably assisted by the Lcvites (comp, ver 84) (0) 

For burnt sacnfiies, sm-offerings, and trespass-offerings, the;)7<7c« of slaughter- 
ing -was on the north aide of the altar (Lev i 11, iv 24, 20, 33, vi 18, xiv 18). 
A thank-offering might, it appears, be alaughtered at other places in the court 
Ewald(.(lnrijmric*, p 44) -would sec m the choice of the north side a remnant of 
the ancient belief that the Bivinity dwelt cither in the cast or the north, and came 
from thence ; but that the slaughtering of the sacrifice has also the meaning of a 
presentation before God has yet to be proved We might rather say, -withTholuck 
{dyasAl(e Tf-ftamcntimKcuaiyCd 3, p 01), that the north side is chosen for slaugh- 
tering the offering because it is dark, and therefore cheerless Tlie law makes no 
regulations for the manner of slaughtering , tradition, however, is all the more 
exphcit on this account, and makes it mm mainly at the speediest and most 
complete way of obtaining the blood On this pnnciple, too (as Buhr, Z c p 843, 
has rightly discerned), we arc to explain the manner of procedure prescribed for 
the offenng of pigeons, Lev i 15 — namely, that the pnest himself must wnng off 
the head of tho bird, in order to bo able to press out the blood on the spot — In 
the Mosaic ntual, tho slaughtenng of the offering has apparently no independent 
significance , it only serves as a means of obtaining the blood It is at least not 
indicated in the law of offenng that what tho offerer deserved as a sinner is exe- 
cuted on the animal slaughtered, and that thus the death of tho sacnfice satisfies 
the divine pumtive 3 usticc Though much that is beautiful can be said on the 
connection of the idea of a peena vieana -with the offenng (the later Jewish the- 
ology lays great emphasis on this idea), nothing can be adduced in favor of it from 
the sacrificial laws Certainly the act of slaughter, if it was to represent the pun- 
ishment of death deserved by the offerer — if the shedding of the blood under the 
Eacnficial knife was an act of real e-qiiation, must have been more prominently 
^forthy and the act of slaughter must unquestionably have been assigned not 
to the offerer of the sacnfice, but to the pnest, as the representative of the pumsb- 
“g God Or shall God appear as a judge, who commands the transgressor to 
execute himself -with the sword ? (7) Besides, if the slaughter was really an act of 
atonement, it would probably have taken place on the altar itself, and not by the 
aide of It The act of atonement at the offenng, -with which the specific pnestly 
functions begin, commences not -with the shedding of blood, but -with the use of 
the shed blood 


(1) The ceremomes which are peculiar to particular kmds of offenngs are most 
^.^hly spoken of in the discussion of these 

this presentation, doubtless, the pnest examined whether the condition 
th 1 ^ unimal corresponded to the sacnficial regulations [Agamst the -view that 
n atmnal was the first act of the sacrificial service, KShler (i 

P oao) urges the fact that the fitness of the animal was not decided upon until 
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after this presentation He regards the presentation as only preparatory, aud 
not a constituent part of the act of sacrifice J 

(8) According to Mtshna Menachoth ix. 8, both hands, for which the Babbins 
refer to Lev. xvi 21 

(4) The formulae handed down by the Eabbins (comp Outram, De sacrjficiu, p 
150 ff ) are nevertheless, ivithout doubt, of a later origin Jewish tradition says 
(see Outram, p 152) that the laying on of hands took place at all pnvate offer- 
ings, with the exception of the first-fruits, the tithes and the paschal lamb, hut 
It IS declared to be unnecessary at the sacrifice of birds ‘Vnien the law 
TU- omits to mention the laying on of hands at trespass-offerings, this m pTObauiy 
only because the description is curtailed, ver 7 referring back to the sm-offenng. 
Of the sacnfices offered for the congregation, the laying on of hands is men- 
tioned only at the sin-offering, iv 15, according to which it was to be 
by the elders , and in xvi 21, with which comp 2 Chron xxix 23 
(comp Menachoth ix 7) says that the practice was actually limited to th«e • 
The provision of the law, according to which the person who offered, _ 

pnest, except when the offerer was the priest, had to undertake riic act ot 
on of hands, is, with nght, emphatically urged by Jewish tradition ss 
could cause his servant, or hia wife, or any one else, to take his ® t 

when a dead person had vowed to give an offering, the heir meane 

his substitute (Outram, Ic p. 143) 'Women, chUdren, bhnd, deah ^ 
persons are designated in Menachoth ix 8 as incapacitated for Irvine 

function — These traditional provisions show that it was a point m _ 

on of the hand that the act be performed with full consciousness of i 

(6) When Ewald, Antiquities of the People of Israel, p 44, \ + 1 ,/ of. 

on of hands, this dedicatory sign “ of highest power and of 

fenng, as cbaractenzmg the sacred moment when the offerer, J* . ntTlumm 
beginning the sacred act, laid all the feelings which m^ oa^rpqpntlv to flow 
fuU fervor on the head of the creature, the blood of winch was P . / oanght 
for him, and as it were to appear before God for him,” he has certamiy ca g 

the right meaning of the ancient ceremony „ n n S 7 fl f 

(0) On this point see especially Lund, Judtsche P 'pThat the 

(7) Comp KeiPs pertinent remarks, Luth ZeiUchr P 


i(; ixcxi o uci uxLujixi/ — - ■ ^„4. 

slaughtering has not the meaning of punishment is hv Kiehm (ftud 

mitted Of subordinate importance is the distinction made y obtaimag 
u Krvt 1877, p 64), that the slaughtering was not of property m 

the blood, but that the offerer thereby entirely of 

the animal, and that it could never more ^ -rr^Mer 1 P 391] 

was only to be used os an offering to Jehovah Comp, als > 


§127 


Oimtinuation The Use made of the Shed, Bleed 

4 The streaming blood of the slaughtered 
a priest (1) in a basin, and-see Shenngham on - ,, l^lood which 

, /o\ rrvio TTinniTtuIation 01 tne ujuv 


3}!?n-7j.l) (wmie, at ieasu.-- — T operation, 
ricf § 5, the pnest walked round it) The term pll. ^ on the cc 
different from Fijn , the latter was done with the finger , 


COD 
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trary, vras done directly out of the basin The law seems to demand that at the 
the whole supply of blood be used (3) — On the contrary, at the sm-ofEenngs 
IngTier grades of manipulation of the blood took place, consistmg m brmging 
the blood to specially sanctified places, according to the digmty of the sm-ofi^er- 
mg In the ^rst [or lower] grade of sin-offenng, part of the blood was put on 
the horns of the altar of bumt-offenng (pj, Lev iv 30, 34) , in the second, the 
blood was brought mto the holy place, and part of it was spnnkled or spurted 
{Jliri, IV 6, 17) seven tunes toward the mner curtain, and put on the horns of the 
altar of mcense In both cases the remaining quantity of blood was to be poured 
out (]3^) at the foot of the altar of bumt-offermgs In the highest grade of sin- 
offermg, the blood was brought into the holy of hohes, and the kapporeth 
[mercy-seat] was spnnkled with it — The meamng of this use of the blood is 
given m Lev. xvu. 11, where the prohibition to use blood is based on the follow- 
mg declaration — “ For the soul of the flesh is m the blood, and I have given it 
to you on the altar to atone for (properly to cover) your souls “ip?*?) i 

for the blood expiates through the soul (ti^|)33)” — that is, by means of, m virtue 
of the fact that the soul is in it (4) The same sense is given if we take the other 
possible view of the construction, and assummg a use of Beth essentue, interpret, 
“m the quahty of the soul,” but in that case we must read the word 
(without the article) On the contrary, the explanation ‘‘the blood atones for 
the soul,” or ‘‘is an atonement for the soul” (LXX avrl ipvxvc , so 

A- V and Luther), is to be rejected , for, not to speak of the tautology thus 
introduced mto the passage, the thing to be atoned for, or more literally to be 
covered, is always connected with by the prepositions or “ll-O, or rarely la 
made the object of the verb (5) This connection of the soul and the blood is m 
■^er 14 expressed thus ‘‘ The soul of all flesh is “iDn,” that is, ‘‘ its blood 

m its soul,” — its blood m as far as it has the property of the its animated 
blood 18 to be taken as in Gen ix 4 ) Knobel is probably right when he 

Bays “The addition of serves to define DT more distmctly, m order that 


we may not hold the matter of the blood in itself to be the bfe, eg not 
clotted and dried blood, from which the has disappeared ” For the mamp- 
ulation of the blood must not be understood as the employment of what once was 
the life of the ammal to sprinkle the holy places, — a view by which an altogether 
foreign idea would be mtroduced into the passage As in the Old Testament 
hvmg water and hving flesh (m contrast to boiled, 1 Sam ii 16) are spoken of, 
so, and even more correctly, may fresh, reekmg blood, still m the act of flowmg, 
be regarded as blood which still has hfe in itself and is still linked with the soul 
passage means, that m the still fresh blood of the sacrifice which is put on 
the altar, the soul of the animal is presented for the soul of man, to atone for, 
^re exactly to cover, the latter The terms “^33 [to cover] , with the substantives 
3, used to express the idea of atonement, denote expiation ns a corenny, 

the guilt 13 to be covered — ^withdrawn, so to speak — from the ga7o of Him who 
IS reconciled by the atonement, so that the guilty one can now approach Him 
Without danger In explanation of this, comp especially such passages as Ex 
12 (Num. viii ID), but m particular (Hum. xvu 11 [A V xvi 46] ) (6), etc 
II the same view rests the converse expression — ^to cover by a gift the face of 
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the adversary who is to be reconciled, Geiu xxxn, 21 ('S 'J? *135) ; comp, m a 
16 the corresponding expression 0*1*1! (see other cognate terms adduced by 
Kiohel on this passage). Thus, too, a hribi given to a judge by an accused perera 
is called 130, a covering, because (1 Sam xii. 3) the eyes of the judge were jy 
veiled. To^the sinful people God appears as the covering One, Dent xxl 8 , J ^ 
xviii 23 : Me vii- 19 In the lan^age of sacrifice, t\iepnest, ^ ® 

between God and the people, is m gener^ designated as Tie wU mm 

Lev. V. 26 (* nbDI) nin* *33b inan 1333), x 17, xv 15 and so Th^t 

by which a trespass is covered can only be something by w^ch he ag 

man has offended is satisfUd Thus 133 passes over into the nie^ing ^ 

the payment which buys a debtor free ; thus Ex. xxi 30 (where \. 

spends to it) ; Kum xxxv. 81 ; comp also Prov vi 35, xiiu 8 

must of course stand in a suitable proportion to the debt to 3 

the notion of equivalency does not necessarily he in ^ 

man covers himself must be such as to satisfy the gj^tive sense 

due 133 is the opposite of punishment, but m some cases o y 

Lighter punishment maybe a covermg the fighter pun- 

Jnej-flne, Ex. ^ 80 , to tin. ba 9 .1.0 brio^, fta bg^ 

ishment, which has a purifying effect, serves to cov ^ 

the heavy punishment of extermination (7) , comp a ° as his 133, 

Eorther, tho ptmtehment which falls on one eiecnted on a mamW" 

and that in vanoua ways The pnn^toent of ^ bloodrted, 

furnishes a covering for the land which has 1*®®“ pn covers the 

xxxv. 33 , and the exemplary ° f^er there^^^ f 

people who are mvolved m connection with this enm® ® ^ 18 also belongs to 

(comp Joah. xin for a caae in point) _ In “ righteon., and the traK 

this : “ The wicked shall be a coxermg (h ) n„nne mdement falhng ® 
gressor comes m the place of the !„ag„ent being "P'”* 

the wicked man, that is (comp xn 8), by non s J ll» 

wicked man, the righteons man is freed and b, taking tt“ 

perhaps a righteons man may pnrehase forpvcn^ .,,bst 

pnniehment is not nnknown to the Pmta^c I ^ ^ jjat Jehotah (« 

Sy (§ 29, with note 8) been arid himself „ 

38) does not accept this atonement for presented m the blood to s 

Now m rniot «n« ia the sonl of the J apeaking, byj«^ 

the sacnSce as a covering for the son] of < “"/.^’and 

vVuml (hetorHef ihefttre, mvxentmnflc^ acconnt of his 

^nse he is nnable to approach God brother 

impority j os Jacob, wishing to reconmle ^ P the question arises, B tb 
J IPS before him. More parhcnl.rly to be regarded 

in which the beast smirif ced Sof the animal become 

oarions punishment f-io other words, 0“ _ jaath paid the penri V * 

tnte (or the soul of ainfnl man, ’"'“J ' ^ f “ sonl (oj « J 

tho latter shonld have borne, ““that here hj Testament there 

XXI. 88, cornea into play !-In idea of the P«»o 

from akcnSce, a ceremony in which certamly 
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expressed— namely, the ceremony prescribed in Dent xxi 1-9, in the case 
of a manslayer remaining unknown Evidently the punishment of death in- 
curred by the manslayer is executed symbolically on the heifer, the neck of 
which is broken in a brook [A Y rough valley] (8) With r^crence to sacn/ice, the 
theory of vicarious punishment certainly is not confuted by the common objection, 
that the soul of the sucnficial animal, laden with the curse of the sinner, might 
not be laid upon the altar, upon which nothing might come but what was clean 
and well-pleasing to Gud For to this objection wo may reply, with Kurtz, that 
after the gmlt of sin is wiped away bj death, the wages of sin, a restitutw in ‘in- 
tegrum. ensues, in virtue of which the blood, which has passed through death, is 
to be Viewed as pure and free from guilt (9) But if, according to this view, the 
offering of the blood on the altar only sigmfics the divine acceptance of the atone- 
ment completed in the death of the sacnBce, it remains unexplained why, m the 
ntual of sacnfice, it is not the act of slaughter by which the gmlt is earned away, 
but ’dn^actof praenling tXc Weed on the altar that is designated as the act of aUmement 
(comp the remarks in § 12G) The law, in attaching no special meaning to the 
^ughtenng, certamly leaves room for speculations, like those of Bfihr (Z c p 2ll) 
and others, that every gift to God presupposes the offering up of the natural life, 
or for the common view, which recommends itself by its easy intelligibihty, that 
a punishment is symbolically executed in the slaughtenng (10) But the law no- 
■where mtimates that m sacrifice, as in the Hherem [devotion to destruction], a 
judicial pumshment is inflicted The altar is nowhere presented as a place of ex- 
ecuiton He who has wilfully committed trespass against the covenant God and 
His laws falls without mercy under divine punishment , for him, therefore, there 
is no more saenflee The Mosaic ntual is a gracious ordinance of God for the 
congregation, which, though it does indeed sin in its weakness, yet seeks the divine 
countenance For this congregation the approach to God is made possible by the 
fact that God gives to it in the ntual the means of covering sin which is well-pleas- 
to Him, the Holy One, (as the expression so often runs) Thus the sanc- 
itself (11), for which the 133 [atonement money], paid by the people at their 
numbering, is used, is, Ex xxx 16, a before Jehovah, serving as a cover- 
n>g for the souls of the people (D?'C'W31"'7j; ‘'33S) Where, then, is there room 
this case for a pmna vicana f So, as already shown (§ 92), the pnesthood with its 
otdmances steps in between the people and Jehovah as a covering , though both 
c places of worship and the personnel of worship, it is true, reqmre in turn to be 
^mselves continually cleansed and atoned for, since it is the pecubanty of the 
institutions of the Mosaic worship generally that the great number of ordinances, 
CMh requiring to he supplemented by the others, pomts to the inadequacy of the 
. makes the need of a complete and true atonement to be felt (comp 

' ) But it can only be the soul which really covers and atones for the soul 

u can embody his thanks and requests in a gift , but this gift, as the gift of an 
smful person, is itself impure — ^it can please God only as the gift of 
given himself up to Him God has therefore ordamed something jn 
KuiIh*'^^ Tcpresents this self-surrender , he has put the soul of the dean and 
unimal, which is presented to Him in the blood of the offenng, in the 
of the impure and sinful soul of the offerer, and this pure soul, commg be- 
cen the offerer and the Holy God, lets Him see at His altar a pure life, through 
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which the impure life of the offerer is covered (12) ; and in the same way this 
pure element serves to cover the pollutions cbnging to the sanctuary, and to do 
away with them This is the Old Testament type for the passage, Heb u. 14, 
6ia TmciifiaToz aiuviov Trpoa^tyiuv iavrbv a/iufiov r(p Qcu) — ^The blood of sacrifice 
has thus a quite specific meaning It is not, with Schultz, to be loohedupon 
merely as the most noble gift dedicated to God, but it is that which alone makes 
God’s acceptance of all gifts possible, since in it the tdf-tacnjice of (he offerer u 
vicariously accomplished Because man’s incapability to enter immediately into 
communion with God appears afresh at every offering, therefore every complete 
offering must be preceded by the covering of the atonement of blood, and there- 
fore this 18 the conditio sine qua non of the presentation of a gift even in the 
thank-offering Where, on the contrary, the whole act of sacrifice auns at atone 
ment, the manipulation of blood takes place in a higher degree 


(1) Executed by another, the operation did not hold good, Mtshna Selaehim 
* ■ ^ 1 

(2) There is no other mention made of mixing the blood of the 
water, as Heb ix 10 assumes to have been done in the covenant sac , 

Dehtzsch on this passage . . , , r, .ipfim- 

(3) [Comp on the meaning of the presentation of blood, and on ^ 

tion of ig:), the excellent section in Ritscbl, Doctrine of 

ment, and the thorough article of Biehm occasioned by Ritschl s 
“ Der Begnff der Sliline im A T ” in the u Snt 1877 J t fni 7 Ex 

(4) In uke manner *^33 stands with the Deth instrumenii in Le > 

XXIX 33 ; Num v 8 ; 2 Sam. xxi S 

(5) In C/ipa, Lev vi 23, xvi. 27, 3 is to be taken locally „„«bered, 

(6) According to Ex. xxx. 12, the IsraeUte, when the 

had to cover himself by means of a sum of money, m ordw V 

come upon him when he presented himself before the Holy . • .ntercesaion, 
11 [A. V XVI 46] it is the incensing which symbolizes the covering the 

that comes betoeea the divine wrath n»p) ” 

•nr’nrrr’oaa ■nlflCTTlfi _ ... # 



ten an sunder” can be cited here of this On the other hand, 

the sin of the people is understood as a judgment upon th^ general the 

Eiehm, p 16, controverts this application of the passage, Ixplanation 

thought that a puuishment can also be a means of covenng u y 
of Dthtzsch. “ When it (Israel) maketh aU the stones of the altar, etc , 

'1l)°Comp th. EpuOe U, tJ. P 

^ m’ mat Kml, sm Ar^l i. p 218 , adduce, againat this argomeat c» 
hardly be regarded as decisive , , , t i „ onrl is set forth definitely 

(10) As [accordmg to some] is indicted in Isa lim, pelitxsehj 

in the later Jewish ntual , corap Outram, p 169 Bee, too, 
p 788 f 


788 f , L n i. rv-f work on th® 

(11) [If, with Keii aad ctheia, “lOB ipW, 'll! « OTlaaatioa.] „ , 

strootare of the tabernacle f <1”®'*'.. 

(12) [This view is adopted by E6hler(i. p ^ ) c-n 66 f 1 that, os a 

i. -D 25$) Very nearly atm to it is Biehm s view L offerer brm^ 

for the protection of his soul, which is unclean Spirit 

auothersoul, another life, 

On the other hand, according to BitscU Q) 199 &), ne trespass-oS® 

to refer to the si^ of men, only in the sin-offenng ana za 
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ing , but in accordance with its peculiar signification it covers from God, 
whom on account of His exaltation and His power the creature cannot approach, 
not the sinful, but the creaturely-weaL man The obstacle occasioned by 
the difference, not moral but religio-physical, between the weak creature and the 
Mighty Creator, is so far removed that man can draw near to God , for, “ the rea- 
son” (forthe view presented in Mosnism, that the sight of God would bnngdeath 
upon a man) “ is the distance between the transitonness of man and the power 
of God, the fact that men are flesh” (p 203, comp also the view of the holmess 
of God, p 92) The refutation of this theory has been undertaken by Riehm in 
the essay referred to All the passages cited by Ritschl m support of his view of 
the unapproachableness of God declare only that, but not why he is unapproach- 
able , even Ex xxxiu, 20 (in which Riehm, p 79, admits Ritschl’s view to be ex- 
pressed) But since this passage clearly does not speak of mankind in general, 
but only of a particular case, it is certainly imnecessary to make it express the 
thought that man by his very constitution cannot see God , that in virtue of his 
bemg a creature he cannot sustain the sight of him Now if the fact is that 
Ritschl’s view IS never expressed in Mosaism, and that it is at most only a con- 
]ecture, there is no sufficient reason for regarding the fear of destruction expressed 
by Isaiah (vi 6) on account of his sn fulness, ns rooting upon a conception of later 
origin It IS more natural to regard this conception as grounded in Mosaism, 
since it corresponds with the ethical teaching of Mosaism concerning God, with 
which the view of Ritsthl is less accordant 
The attempt of H Schultz (p 419, 434 f ) to maintain Ritschl’s theory on the 
assumption of a post-Isaiuii origin of the legislation concerning sacrifice, is, in 
view of Is VI 6 , still more difficult A further objection is that the conception 
in question of the relation between God and man, belonging as it does to a lower 
plane, is hardly reconcilable with the developed idea of God in the prophets If 
Ritschl therefore wore right, we should have a further argument against the late 
ongmof the legislation against sacnfice It must bo added that the ethical 
pomt of view reappears nevertheless in Schultz when he says (p 434) that man 
83 flesh, in comparison with the holy God, is as a creature weak, and on that account 
morally impure, and therefore never, as he is by nature, possessed of the nglit 
consecration for drawing nigh to Israel’s King But it wonld be hard to prove 
that two such heterogeneous ideas as creaturely weakness and moral impunty 
coincide in the Hebrew view,” except on the supposition of a middle factor in 
the Old Testament view of sin , but this gives us agam the ethical basis of the 
covenng ”] 

We caunot reasonably say that on the view presented in the text the divine puni- 
^ve justice is made void On the contrary, that justice is honoured when he who 
makes the offering declares that he is in need of a covermg before the Holy God, 
8nd thereby acknowledges himself as one who, though smmng m weakness, is 
Exposed to the divme judgment 


§ 128 

Continuation The Burning of the Offering 

5 When the manipulation of the blood was completed, the Inirmng of the 
^ff^ng followed (1) In the burnt-offenug, all tliefcsh and the fatjncccs were con- 
8mned after those parts had been washed which required cleansing (Lev i 7-9) , 
m the other offermgs, only the fat pieces — ^As to the meaning of the burning, 
ere 18 neither in the ritual of sacnfice nor elsewhere in the Old Testament, any 
support whatever for the view, still defended, especially by Hengstenberg, 
^cording to which this ceremony shows that sm is not expiated by death, but 
8 there is still a punishment impending after death — namely, that of hell-fire. 
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the symbol whereof is the fire of the altar The true point of the boniing on the 
altar is clear from the fact that not the term which designates dtslrudnt 
burning, is used for it (comp on the contrary, Lev iv. 12, xvi 27), hut always 
*i’£3j5n (Lev 1 9, 13, 17 , also of the sin-offering, iv 10, 19, etc ), which hterally 
means to smoke] “ to cause to smoJce or steam ” — that is, to cause to ascend 
m smoke and vapor The burning of the offering does certainly complete the 
surrender of it on the part of the offerer, and for him the gift is destroyed, but 
only in such a way that at the same time the acceptance of the gift on the part of 
God ensues — an odor, which is well-pleasing to God, being produced as the smote 
and vapor of the burnt-offenng, “ the real essence” of the offering (as Kurtz, 
Dols mosauchc Opfer, p 91, well expresses it), rises upward, so that He is thus 
made to enjoy the offering, which is what is meant by the regularly-recurnng 
formula, nin’b nn’^ nn (Lev i 9, 18, 17) How could the vapor of the offer 
ing be so called, if the fire of the altar were a fire of punishment, and the 
offering the symbol of those burning in hell ? (This view is truly hideous ) ® 

symbohc interpretation of the expression is required by the Mosaic idea of Go , 
accordance with which a sensuous enjoyment on the part of God cannot be spo 
of (2) But the fire which consumes the offenng is onginally one 
God, because thereby God appropriates the offering (Iiev ix 24 , comp Jn 
times, JTudg vl 21 ; 1 Kings xui. 88 , 1 Chron xxi 26 , 2 C*hron ^ 
must Tiever go out on the dltar^ but must be continually nounshed y ^ 
offering and the fat of the peace-offenng. Lev vi 5 f (12 f) , and ftis re^ 
does not simply mean that the fire of the offering must always e 
is meant to preserve the identity of the fire on the altar with the origin 
fire, and to represent at the same time the unbroken course of the a 
Jehovah carried on in sacrifice All fire for the offerings of mcense a 
taken from this sacred fire on the altar of bumt-offenngs, a thing w i 
indeed, expressly commanded in the law, but was set forth pra ^ 

heavy punishment inflicted on the sons of Aaron, who approache s 
offering of incense with strange fire (Lev x) This t^od accepts 

symbol of the divme holiness which reveals itself in Israeh a directly 
every offered gift only by means of the element which procee s 
Him, IS mtended to teach that every sacrifice which man makes to^^^ ^^^pehfe 
perfect only by being taken up into the punfymg, sanctifying ® jjgymujg fire 

(comp Mark IX 49) The latter, indeed, becomes (Lev x 2) a 
for those who approach the Holy One in a profane spint Bymbehc*^ 

the hearth of God (Isa xxxi 9 , Ariel, Ezek. xliii. 15 f ) ^ °t»timtivc justi*®' 

of the way in which God sanctifies His people, but also o is ^ iifb^ 
which annihilates all that resists Him In this sense Isa 1i7h° 

smners in Zion are afraid , fearfulness hath surpnse e dwell witb 

among us shall dwell with the devouring fire ? who ainong ^nsgage i 
everliing burnings?” (Comp also Isa x 17 and § 48 on this passa„ 

“i ) 3 to din^e R 

m But first the oflerer had to take off the 'H"." wt-rt wto' mdt «* 

<‘i,4Tlsp.cceB”(Lov . (J,vu. 2») . „Ss U.cS 

to dissect It properly The inspection of the nations, cspcci J 

sential part of the sacrificial transaction among ma y 
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the Phoenicians (comp Movers, Das Opferwesen dcr Karthager^ p 05), is entirely 
banished from tlie Mosaic worship 

(2) Even on tlie Jlomcric view, it is not the pleasure of enjoying the vapor of 
the offering m itself, but the readiness of man to honor God with this enjoyment, 
which makes the oflfenng acceptable , comp Nugelsbach, Homer Theol p 852 


§ 129 

Ditual of the Food-Offering 

The ntual of the food-offenng was very simple At those food-offenngs which 
accompanied the bumt-offenngs presented for the congregation, it is probable — 
there is no certain command— that the whole quantity of flour, oil, and incense was 
burnt on the altar (1) At frce-wiU foodroffenngs (comp Lev ii' andvi 7 £E ), the 
offerer brought the material to the pnest, who took a handful of the flour and oil 
ii 2, comp VI 8), together with the whole of the incense, and burned 
It on the altar The name for the portion of the food-offenng which was placed 
on the altar, as well as for the incense laid on the shewbread (Lev xxiv 7), is 
which IS interpreted most plausibly by the LXX uvtjftdcruvov (Vulgate, 
mmonail^, and thus expresses that the odor of the food-offenng, when burnt, 
was to bnng the offerer into God’s gracious remembrance , as, on the contrary, 
the offenng of jealousy, Num v 16, is called pJJ which bnngs 

8into remembrance (2) The food-offenngs accompanying peace-offenngs will 
be treated of along with these — ^The law makes no provisions concerning the 
manner of procedure in the drinh offering According to Sir 1. 15 (17), the wine 
was poured out at the foot of the altar , according to Josephus, Ant iii 9 4, 
around the altar (and this, say the Kabbins, after it had first been salted) The 
hbation, as is probable a pnon, is said to have been the last act of the offenng 


(1) See Keil, Archdologie, i p 266 f , Winer, Beallexikon, ed 8, n. p 494 
16 ^bat the food-offenngs mentioned in Lev xiv 20 f , Num vi 

0 fi , vm. 8 ff , were also completely consumed on the altar In the law, on the 
f^his was expressly prescribed only for the pnestly Minhha, Lev vi 16 
IMmp § 96 )^ which was a matter of course, since the person who made the offer- 
fo partake of his own Minhha 

1-') BShr’s explanation of the DlpTN (1st ed Z c i. p 411, u p 828) by “praise” 
^supported by the phrase mn' TDin, but does not agree well with Lev v 12, 

T » Khobel’s rendenng — remembrance = gift, tnbute — cannot adduce 
destifi^”^ ^be use of "iDT which it assumes , Ewald’s mterpretation, odor, is qmte 
46m bngmstic proof [Tt has been accepted, however, by H Schultz (p 

atrai’ ^ Dillmann (on Lev ii 2) The main objection urged 

mati^^'* f ° explanation in the text, is that the assumed Aramaicizing Hiphil lor- 
The ^ word belonging to the ancient sacrificial language is improbable ] — 
front of the Minhha fell to the priests, and was to be consumed in the 

bppn ^ thing most holy — of course after the flour mingled with oil had 

f8l ^^bout leaven (Lev in 3, 10, vi. 9 f , vu 6 f ) 

' ^ Lund, Z 0 p 696j where there are more particulars 
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3. ON THE VAEIOXJB KINDS OF OFFEBINQS WITH BETEBENCE TO THEIB FUBFOSE. 


§ 130. 

Ywnom Kinds of Offerings as thus dtstingtnshed. 

The law of offering distinguishes, with reference to their design, four kinds of 
offerings, — Immt, peace, sin, and trespass offerings The laws in Lev n-ni. relate to 
the two first kinds, which are referred to one divine injunction, i 1 (" and Jehovah 
called to Moses, and said to him,” etc) , between the two the regulations for 
food-offerings are inserted, because these stood in connection with the animal- 
offerings mentioned (comp Num xv 8 ff.). They stand, however, in closer con- 
nection with the bumt-offenng, and therefore foUow immediately upon it In 
chap IV. f (again in close connection, but traced to vanous divme disclosures, 
iv. 1, Y 14, 20) follow those species of offenngs newly mtroduced by the Mosaic 
ritual, the sin-offenng (up to v 13) and the trespass-offenng — ’By this grouping 
we are led to refer the four kinds of offerings to two principal classes , — those w c 
assume that the covenant relation is on the whole undisturbed, and those that are 
meant to remove a disturbance which has entered into this relation, and to restore 
the right relation (of the people or of separate individuals) to God The latter are 
offenngs of atonement, under which name we may comprehend both sm- an ttes 
pass-offerings If several offenngs were to be presented at the same tune, the o ^ 
mgs of atonement generally preceded the bumt-offenng, and on the 
peace-offerings followed In respect to rant (1), the offering of atonement, as -r 
D'CfUj:), a thing most holy (vi 18, 22, vn 1, 6, etc ), stands higher than the 
offenng, which, like presented first-fruits, is expressly called simply cnp» ^ 
thing But since the food-offenngs also are called most holy (u 3, 10, vi 10, 
the designation Enp js probably omitted only by accident in 

bumt-offenng, which certainly was an offenng of the higher rank. The 
tion is clearly connected with the partaking of the offenng. Offenngs 
tion of which the man who brings them receives and partakes of are simp 
and so are offenngs of the second grade , while, on the contrary, thos^^ 


withdrawn from man’s use, or such that the pnests alone were sbew- 

take of them, were most holy (hence this designation is used also o 
bread) It is explained by what has been said, why m the enumera 
kinds of offenngs in Lev vii 87 (2), the peace-offenng stands last i 
there mentioned, the offenng at the dedication of the pnests, whic 
been treated of under the consecration of the pnests (§ 95), was a mo 
offering. 

(1) The ritual (§ 127) points to a difference of rank among the offerings, 

the differences in the mampulation of the blood , 

(2) Lev. vu 37. D'ohfU n3lV’ 
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(a) THE BURST-OFFERDia 

§ 131 

The ordinary name of the hurnt-offcring^ nSp, is not, with EwaTd, to be denved 
from a stem, vij?, which he supposes to signify tc gloxn^ to burn (Arabic, ala) (m 
which case the name would come from long burning) (1), but from as is 
shown by the continual conjunction of the word with , while on the contrary, 
C^'an, nsi, are used of the other kinds of offerings It means that which 
aseendi, — namely, on the altar, — in distinction from the offenngs of which only 
portions came upon the altar. The interpretation of B5hr, Keil, Dclitzsch [and 
Dillmann] — “that which rises upward to God in the fire” — is less probable [?] 
The other name of this offering, that is, the complete or vihole humt-offenng. 
occurs only m poetical passages (Deut xxxiii 10 , Ps li 21 [19] (2) The ani- 
nial sacnficed must (Lev i ), in accordance with the high rank of the of- 
fenng, be a male, without blemish, taken from among the most perfect of 
the beasts of sacrifice (from the cattle, sheep, or goats) (3) ALfter the skm had 
been taken off (which was the perquisite of the pnest, vii 8), and the offal re- 
moved, the ammal was wholly burnt i 9) on the altar, and the blood was 

spnnkled round it On the food and dnnk-offermgs connected with the burnt- 
offenngs, see the law in Num xv 8 ff 

In this offenng, the people and the individual expressed in a general way their 
adoration of Jehovah and their devotion to him It is, as it has been suitably 
named, the sacnficium latreuticum In virtue of the presentation of blood con- 
nected with it, and as a fire-offermg of pleasant odor (nn'J n”l), it is also propi- 
tiatory (appeasmg) in general , it serves, Lev i 8, to make him who offers it aecept- 
dble before Jehovah mn' ’IJ’IX*)*? — ^indeed in virtue of this acceptableness, it 

serves as a covering or atonement for the offerer ver 4 , comp xiv 20, 

^ 24) The law knows nothing of a special destination of the burnt-offenng 
to atone for a special sort of sins — As the sacnficium laireuticum, it was the 
‘Oioming and evening sacrifice presented daily in the name of the people (the 
embodiment of mormng and evening prayer), for which a yearling lamb was 
always used This is called the continual burnt-offenng (T’OJ? n'pp) The law 
touching it IS given as early as the organization of the sanctuary itself (Ex xxix 
38-42), and then repeated (Num xxvui 8-8) Every day was dedicated to God 
by the TDn nSp, and, as the Rabbins emphatically set forth, was thus atoned 
for , vnth its cessation the ceremomal service itself is suspended (and so this is 
regarded as a great calamity, see Dan vui 11) No time is set for the 
morning sacnfice (according to JUshna Tamid iii 2, as soon as it became bght) , 
the evemng sacnfice is to be presented D'a'Jpn |'3 (between the two evenmgs), 
xxis 89, 41 This expression, which occurs frequently in the Pentateuch 
(also in the Paschal law), has long been vanously interpreted by the Jews 
According to the Karaites (who appeal to Deut xvi 6) and the Samantans (hke- 
Aben Ezra), it means the tune between sunset and total darkness , according 
^ the Phansees, between the hour when the sun dechnes (throe o’clock in the after- 
rioon) and sunset (4) , while Kunchi and Rashi (and, in modem tunes, Hitzig) 
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say that STmset was the boundary-lme between the two evenings (6) The even- 
ing sacrifice was intended, Lev vi 9, to bum through the whole night till the morn- 
ing Probably at the same time as the H'DJR was presented, the offering of 
incense, also presented twice daily, was kindled on the inner altar (already 
spoken of m § 117) The time for presentmg the offering was also the hour of 
prayer (Dan ix. 21 , Acts ui. 1), as, generally speaking, it is bkely that an act 
of prayer was combmed with the bumt-offenng (comp 2 Chron xxix 27-80). 
With the morning and evening sacrifice were also combined a food- and dnnk- 
offermg , between these two, tradition makes the high priest’s food-offering to 
have been presented, for which reference is made to the law in Lev. vi 12-16 
(19-23) (6) , comp Sir xlv" 14 (17) — ^The Sabbath, the new moon, and the 
feasts were marked by an increased burnt-offering, Kum xxvui. 9 ff See in 2 
Ohron xxix. 27-80 a descnption of the form of the festal burnt-offerings m the 
temple at a later time (7) — ^Even strangers who wished to honor Jehovah might 
(Lev xvii. 8, xxu 18, 25) offer bumt-offenngs and sacrifices (8). 

(1) See Ewald, Antiquities, p 47 — By the LXX, is generally translated 
6?x>Ka{jTufia, sometimes also tTuOK&pnufia 

(2) The term refers to the complete bummg , compare the use of the word 
for the pnestly Minhha, which was also to be completely burnt (Lev vi 16 f , and 
also Deut xm 17) The word has a more comprehensive meaning m the 
Phamcian ntual , there it is a designation of sacrifice in general, as is to be con- 
cluded from the Pumc sacrificial tablet found m Marseilles See Movers, I e. 
p 69 ff , Ewald, Bibl Jahri i p 211 

(8) So, also, for the sm-offenngs of higher rank, male animals are commanded 
to be used — It was only for turtle-doves and young pigeons offered by the poor 
that the sex was not prescribed 

(4) This was the practice m the temple , accordmg to JUisTina Pesachim v 1, the 
evemng offering was slaughtered half an hour after the eighth hour of the day (that 
IS, about half past two o’clock), and offered half an hour after the nmth (half past 
three) 

(6) As the evening comprehends the whole time immediately before and after 
sunset, it may be reckoned partly to the past day as its close (comp Lev xxm 
82), and partly to the next day as its beginmng , by the latter usage, for example, 

m 1 Sam. Xxx, 17, finds its explanation (see Themus on this passage) 
The expression D’bbjr is probably to be primarily traced to this division of the even- 
mg, ju^as D”!^, properly the pair of lights,” denotes mid-day as the time before 
^^d after the highest position of the sun (see Ewald, Ausf Lehri der Jiebr Sprache, 
^ 8, p 476 f ) Oomp also Qesenius, Thesaur. ii p 1064 f land DiUmann on 
Ex , XU 6] 

(6) See Lund, I c pp 921 and 928 — ^The high pnest had to offer it for the 
first time on the day of his anointmg fj«n DIip) (comp § 96, note 22), and 
then to offer the same for himself everyday (j’D'Sn that is, food-offenngm 

fte pan), half m the morning and half m the evening , and this he did (Josephus, 
ui 10 7) out of his own means, presenting it either himself or by a substi- 
Against the view, still defended by Keil (Arch&ol i p 174 f ) and others, 
which entirely denies the existence of this daily Mmhha of the high priest, see 
the exact discussion of this point by Thalhofer, Z c. p 189 ff , comp Dehtzsch, 
Oammmt on the BpisOe to the Helxrews, u p 8 f 

offenng began, the choir of Levites struck up a psalm, 
were joined by the trumpets of the priests During the whole 
soivlce the assembled congregation stood praying ; at the close, they threw them- 
selves upon their knees, and then most likely received the pnestly blessmg It 
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§ 132 .] 

follo^rcd from the fact that the meaning of the bumt-offenng is of a general kind, 
that it Tras sometimes united with special oficnngs In acts of atonement it gen- 
erally followed the sin-ofTcnng, and at public thanksgivings and other festivities 
formed a basis for the thank-offering, etc ; see the collection by Knobel on Lev 
i 3, in Dillmann, p 379 ff 

(8) Comp Mshna Shd^hvi ri\ C — Especially since the time of Alexander the 
Great, the heathen rulers of the Jews caused bumt-offenngs to be offered for 
them , and Augustus actually instituted a daily burnt-offenng of two lambs and a 
bullock for himself (Philo, kg ad Caj § 40) This offenng was a sign of 
acknowledgment of his imperial majesty (comp Josephus, e Ap n 6) , and 
therefore when, at the beginmng of the Jewish w ar, the acceptance of any offer- 
ing from a Gentile was declined at the instigation of Eleazar, the rejection of the 
emperor’s offenng came to be regarded as 4n open breach with the Homan 
Government (Josephus, BcU Jud u. 17. 2). Comp on this point especially 
Lund, Ic p. 034 f 

(5) THE PEACE-OFTEIirNO 
§ 132 

i?A Name, Notion, and Division 

The name of this sacnfice (D'nS^n TIDT) (1) may be erplamed in a twofold 
manner According to the Rabbimc view (2), it is denved from the Kal 0*2^, 
integer J'uit, to be entire Hence 'ohld, Ps vii 4, he who is m a peaceful or 
friendly relation to me. This makes the name of the sacnfice declare that the 
offerer la in a relation of integnty, a relation of peace and friendship with God 
Accordmgly the T/Xy render the words by ctpgviK^ 6vala and sometimes by 
ciHiptop, the Vulgate by sacmficia pactfica (3), modems by peace- or thanL-offenng 
That such an idea is at all events included m that of the peace-offenng, is evi- 
dent from the fact that, in those cases in which these sacrifices appear in conjunc- 
tion with sin-offenngs, the latter (as also bumt-offenngs) are to be offered first , 
comp Lev ix 18, Num n 16, etc Thus the peace-offenng is manifestly a 
declaration that a relation of perfect peace between Jehovah dnd the offerer is 
restored by means of the atonement effected A second explanation of the ex- 
pression (4), however, refers it to the Piel to compensate, to which the noun 

18 said to bo related m the same manner as ‘’23, atonement, to (6) 

In support of this explanation, it may be advanced that the Piel is the 
technical term for the act of offenng this sacrifice, for it is frequently used m 
combination with (vows, which are a kind of Dnut xxm 22, 

®tc , and also with ri'mn (offerings of thanksgiving), Ps Ivi 13 , nay,, in Hos 
nv 2, to offer calves as peace-offerings is called D*7B^ Care must, however, 
be taken, if this denvation is adopted, not to lumt the D’dW to the specific 
notion of the thank-offering, for the former not only include the menffexa eiLchar 
mstica, but undoubtedly also the saonficia tmpetratorw, the supplicatory offenngs , 
for which reason peace-offermgs are offered, eg 1 Sam xui 9, before commencing 
a battle, and Judg xx 26, xn- 4, 2 Sam. xxiv 25, when pubhc misfortunes had 
been suffered Hence the 0*2?^ must be understood in a more general sense as a 
return not only for some benefit already obtained, but also for one stnCL desired; 
m short, as a testimony that to God alone are we indebted for whatever we 
receive or hope for (6) These offerings were called D’rim (naj signlfymg to 
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slay with reference to eating), because a sacnficial repast was one of their 
essential elements, while the consumption of the entire sacnfice on the altar 
was peculiar to the burnt-offenng In the Pentateuch this narrower use of 
n?I IS adhered to, the word bemg never there used of an atoning sacnfice , nor 
can such usage be proved of the subsequent books of the Old Testament (7), 
for in Ps li 18 the thank-offenngs of the justified (Hupfeld, Hengstenberg, 
Dehtzsch) are spoken of (Moreover, for blood-gmltiness, no sin-offenng could 
be brought ) 

With respect also to the dvoision of the peace-offerings, vanous opinions have 
been entertamed, smce the chief passage on this matter. Lev vii 11 sqq , adnuts 
of different interpretations Accordmg to Hengstenberg {Evang Kirdiemeitung, 
1862, p 134), the term used, ver 12 sq , nht (sacnfice of thanksgiving, 

A V ), does not designate one kind of peace-offenng, but is another name for 
the whole species, and mdicates the emotions which are expressed by these sac- 
rifices Hence there would be only two hinds of peace-offerings (comp xxu 18, 
21), VIZ and both being n*liF) (on account of thankfulness), comp 

Ps hv. 8, Ivi 18, cvi 18 This view makes it impossible to understand the injunc- 
tion concermng the flesh of the sacnfice. Lev vn, 15 in its relation with 16-18, m 
its natural meanmg Besides, it must be observed that a FIJI, diffenng from the 
D’Yljl and 18 also mentioned xxui 37 and Deut xii 6 Accordmg to the 

ueiial and correct view, three hinds are distinguished in the above-cited passage of 
Leviticus, VIZ 1, JTllP 113^ (or, as it is called, vers 13 and 15, D'dW nniP riDT), 
the thank or praise offering , 2, TP the vow , and 8, Fl3p, the free-will 
offering The difference, however, between the thank-offenng and the two 
others can hardly be so defined (as by Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, p 62) as to 
make the latter a sacnfice of greater solemmty and excellence because of the 
psalms and hymns with which the smgers and musicians accompamed it On 
the contrary, it was probably this the JTlln 03^ bemg offered without having 
been previously promised for some benefit received, and thus referring to a favor 
not already supphcated (8), was the highest among the D'dW The vow, 
on the contrary, is a promised offering usually presented after the reception of 
some benefit previously entreated , yet the one making a promise might connect 
an offenng immediately with his prayer, and it would fall under this species , 
but the always refers to something distinctly prayed for And lastly, the 

^ every free gpft for which there was no other occasion than the will of 
the offerer, whom his heart impelled to show his thankful sense of all the bless- 
ings which the goodness of God had bestowed on him Comp especially Deut 
XVI 10 , and m explanation of the expression, Ex xxxv 29 (DDit DsS 33; 3t!^«) 
and XXV 2 (}^ y3T 3E?tJ) The >3333, of which a general feehng of love to God 
IS the impellmg cause, would thus be contrasted not merely with the obligation 
laid upon the offerer by a vow, but also with sacrifices occasioned by some special 
benefit (9) In the two first kmds, the precepts concerning the unblemished 
nature of the victim were to be observed, the requirements bemg, accordmg to 
Lev xxu 23, less strict m the case of the n33; (lO) 

A of this kind is thus designated m the Pentateuch The 

amgular occurs in the Old Testament only m Amos v. 22 
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§ 133 .] 

(2) Embracecl, among recent •enters, especially by Neumann, Sacra N T. sdl- 
utaria, 1854, p 18 sqq 

(3) The only fault to bo found with the latter translation is that it makes it 
appear as if peace were not made vritb God until this sacrifice was offered, while 
in fact the offering presupposes that this pence already exists, and is intended 
only to confirm and strengthen it [Dillmann on Lev in 1 objects to this exjila- 
nation, at Icn't to the turn of the thought ns con\ eying a contrast with sin- 
and trespass-offerings, that the name could not ha^ c originally had this signifi- 
cation, because the D'oS'c, both in fact and in name, were much older than the 
sin-offering Fromthendded clause, “which he shall bring near to Jehovah,” or 
"which are for Jehovah,” he infer* that there must have been other t which 
Were not for Jehovah, and conscquontlj not offerings, and so feels obliged to 
understand the words ns onginnllj expressing a repast of pence and friendship ] 

(4) This new has recently been ad\ocatcd bj Hofmann , comp his apt remarks 
in his Schnflhcic(i<t. ri 2d ed p 227, and by Knobel on Lev in 1 

fo) On the frequent coincidence in meaning of nouns denved from the Kal, 
with the Picl of their verb, comp Enald, A'Wif Ltlirh der Eehr Spiache, § 1605 

(6j Just as in the Psalms God is frequently thanked beforehand for help 
which IS erpected, and as D'jnStt’, Dl*7C/, Isa i 23, Ific vii 8, signifies a re- 
muneration to the judge for some favor to be granted (comp Hofmann, i5) But 
even in this view of the the fact must not be lost sight of, that this offering 
presupposes the existence of a fncndly relation between God and the offerer, and 
18 intended to express his thankfulness for manifestations of Divine goodness 
bestowed or to be bestowed on account of this relation 

(7) In the subsequent books of the Old Testament, is occasionally used in a 
■^der sense, signifying sometimes (especially when combined with nnjD) bloody 
sacrifices in general, sometimes such sacrifices with the exclusion of the nVp 
Still, the examples adduced by Gusset, Lex Sebr ed 2, 416, Neumann, p 7 ff, 
and others, require much sifting, and many passages where the wider meaning 
has been assumed refer only to the D'nStf [So e g ns the connection shows, in 
Jer vu 22, comp 21 and xvii 26 ] 

(8) Properly a sacrifice of confession (accordmg to the original meaning 
of trim), of grateful acknowledgment for Divine favors as undeserved as they 
were uneicpected 

(9) These distinctions are, for want of more exact defimtions, comparatively con- 
jectural 

(10) Even ammals with limbs abnormally long or short might be offered Free- 
will offermgs of money for the repair of the sanctuary and its vessels were also 
reckoned among the m their wider sense (Ex xxv 2, xxxv 21) The only 
remark to be made on the material of the peace-offering is that cattle, sheep, or 
goats of ioth sexes might bo used (Lev iii 6), though even here preference seems 
to have been given to males (comp such passages as ix 4, 18, Num vu 17 sqq ), 
and that pigeons are never mentioned The peace-offenng was, hke the bumt- 
offermg, accompamed by a food-and a dnnk-offenng, for it is evident from Num 
^ 8 that what is prescribed concerning the sacrifice of thanksgiving. Lev vu 
12, apph.es also to the other two kinds 


§188 

The Bitual of the Peace-Offenng 

In the ritual of the peace-offenng, the proceedings were, down to and includ- 
■^g the Bpnnkhng of the blood, identical with those practised at the burnt, 
offenug (comp Lev ui. 2), except that, as already remarked, § 126, the slaymg 
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of the animal was not restncted to the north side of the altar On the other 
hand, a proceedmg essentially diffenng from the ntual of the bumt-ofienng took 
place after the sprmkling of the blood The whole animal was not placed upon 
the altar, but the fat alone was removed at the cutting up of the animal and 
afterward burnt (Lev lu 3-6, 9-11, 14-16, ix 19 sq ) This fat consisted, in 
the case of oxen and goats, of four, in that of sheep, of five parts The fat 
interspersed m the flesh was not sacnficed, and the prohibition of fat as food 
relates only to these separable portions (Lev vii 28-26) The reason for burmng 
these fatty portions on the altar was that they were regarded as the choice parts 
of the animal After the removal of the fat, the offerer of a private peace-offer- 
ing was to bring with his own hand not only this, but also the wave-breast (^11)) 
(1) and the right (according to the general view — LXX, ppax'tc-yv , Yulgate, 
armus — the nght shoulder, therefore a fore leg , according to Knobel, the right 
hmd leg, the nght thigh) to the pnest as a heave-offering (Lev vii 29-84) This 
brmgs us to discuss the ceremony of the waving or swingmg as 

well as the question, what relation this had to that of heaving (D"*?, nDllJjl) Be- 
sides the case just mentioned, the former occurred also at the peace-offenngs 
enjomed at the consecration of priests (Lev vii 29-84) and the dedication of 
Nazantes (Num vi 20), at the jealousy-offenng (ver 26), at the trespass-offenng 
of the leper (Lev xiv 12), at the offering of the sheaf of new gram at the Pass- 
over, and the loaves of first-npe grain and peace-offering lambs at the Feast of 
Weeks (2) According to Jewish tradition, w'hich coincides with the intimations 
given in Exj xxix 24, Lev viii 27, etc , it consisted in the priest’s laying the 
matter to be waved upon the hands of the offerer (8), placing his hands under 
those of the latter, and moving them in a honzontal direction — backward and 
forward, according to the Talmud toward the right and 

left, that is, toward the four quarters of the heavens, according to some later 
Rabbms Of the mmmng of the transaction, in the simpler form in which the 
Talmud describes it, no doubt can exist, when it is considered that the waving 
took place almost exclusively m the case of such portions of sacrifices as were 
aUoUed to the priests as a gift from Jehovah (4) The swingmg forward evidently 
denoted the presentation of the gift to God, — it was a declaration in action that 
it properly belonged to Him , while the moving it backward again mdicated that 
God on His part returned the gift, and assigned it to the pnest In the view 
connected, on the other hand, with the Rabbmical explanation, according to 
which the ceremony is said to allude to the universal government of God, it is 
not easy to see why such an acknowledgment of the Divine omnipresence fas 
Sykes, Ueber die Opfer, edited by Semler, pp 86, 64, designates the wave-offenng) 
should take place just with those portions of the sacnfices which were relin- 
quished to the pnests (6) We next proceed to the heming, which also, according 
to most of the Rabbins, who are followed in this respect by many modem vriters, 
particularly by Kurtz, was a spenaL ceremony^ a movmg upward and downward 
of portions of the sacrifice with reference to the God who rales m heaven and on 
earth In some mstances combined with the wave-offenng, in others practised 
independently, viz in the case of those portions of a sacnflce which were burnt 
as exclusively belonging to God, the memonal {asTcara, of the meat-offering and 
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the fat, Xev ii 9, iv 8, 10, etc ), whence it has been remarked that, generally 
speaking, heaving and burning appear in combination The ceremony of heaving 
likewise took place with the above-named heave-shoulder (p^t2/ nDnjTTi) - But 
though unquestionably a separate ceremony of heaving occurs m the later Jemsh 
ntual^ this cannot he pointed out in the Pentateuch (6) Especially is it to be observed 
that in the passages on sacrifice, CIO is never combmed with or, as 

IS, with njnj '^37, but with nln’S (we also meet with nln| ripnij^, the heave be- 
longmg to Jehovah), and that the |D partitive is generally used with the word, 
to specify from what whole the heave is to be taken (comp Lev u 9, iv 8, 10, 
VI. 8, etc ) (7) The expression moreover, elsewhere sigmfies nothing else 

than what is taken away, what is separated from the whole to be offered to the 
Lord In this sense it is used of the first-bom, the tenth, the devoted, the Lord’s 
share of the spoil (Num xv 19 sq , xviii. 11 sq , xxxi 41, etc ), the word denot- 
ing in. general the sacred tribute (comp Lev xxu 12 , Num v 9) This 
meaning is also suitable in the passages concerning sacrifice , nor are we obliged 
m a smgle instance to accept a special ceremony of heaving Thus pW 

also IS the shoulder or thigh, which, after the Lord has received His part and 
rehnquished the breast of it to the pnest, is relinqmshed or taken off on the part 
of the offerer in favor of the officiating priest — After the separation of the wave- 
breast, the rest of the flesh was the portion of the offerers, to be used by them as 
a aacr^fteial feast in the sanctuary, m which all the members of their families and 
other guests imght participate Levitical cleanness was indispensable m all who 
ate of the sacrifices , any one who should, in spite of any uncleanness he might 
have incurred, eat thereof, was to be cut off In the case of the thank-offenng, 
the flesh was to be consumed on the same day (vii 16, xxii 29 sq ) , m that of 
other sacnfices, on the second at farthest , if any remained till the third day, it 
was to be burned (vu 16 sq , xix. 6 sq ) (8) Thar signification of this sacrificial 
repast was not (as BShr, Syrtibolik, 1st ed ii p 874, and others suppose), that 
Jehovah, as proprietor of the flesh which was offered, was the host, and they 
who fed thereon His guests , on the contrary, it was rather God who conde- 
scended to be the guest of the offerer, receiving the breast as His portion of 
honor, and then relmquishmg it to His servant the pnest Thus the repast was 
a pledge of the Messed feUoiDship into which He would enter with His people among 
whom He dwelt (9) It was also to be a love-feast, at which, besides the mem- 
bers of the family, the Levites (Deut xu 18) and (as prescnbed, Deut xvi 11, 
in the case of the peace-offenngs at Pentecost) the needy were to find refresh- 
ment Niggardhness was prevented by the prohibition of a longer keeping of 
the flesh , still, the pnncipal reason of the injxmction to consume it before the 
third day, may have lam m the bkelihood of corruption taking place In the 
thank-offenng, the highest kmd of peace-offenng, the danger of impunty it was 
necessary to guard agamst most carefully 


(1) “ The breast, which in oxen, sheep, and goats is called the brisket, consists 
mostly of gristly fat, and is one of the best-flavored portions” (Knobel) 

(2) lii the case both of the last named and of the trespass-offenng lamb of the 
leper, it took place with the whole animal 'before it was sla m 

(8) 'With respect to thin part of the transaction, the LXX denote it by hniriShai, 
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(4) This refers also, according to Nuin viu 19, to the wave of tbe Levites — 
On the meaning of the ceremony, Lev viii 25 sq , see § 95 

(5) Compare on this point especially Keil, ArctuBol i p. 253 

(6) In this respect, with Dillmann, I entirely coincide with Knobel on Lev vh 
33, in opposition to Kurtz Comp also on this point, Keil, Archmol p 244 sq , 
Gesenius, too, who in his Theiaurus^ u p 860, embraced the usual view, subse- 
quently renounced it, in p 1277 

(7) The p D'in, Lev n 9, corresponds with the p 2, and the 

iD’il, m vers 31 and 35, with the jn Lev iv 10 

(8) This was also prescnbed with respect to such flesh of sacrifices as had come 
m contact with anything unclean (Lev vii 19) The fact that the peace-ofl^enng 
terminated m a repast explains the circumstance that, according to Lev vii 13, 
besides the unleavened bread of the meat-offering, leavened bread was also to be 
offered, which, however, was not laid on the altar, but was simply eaten with the 
flesh at the ensuing meal. It is utterly unnecessary to understand the passage as 
declaring that the unleavened meat-offenng itself was offered upon a layer of 
leavened bread See Knobel and Dillmann on the passage 

(9) It 18 self-evident that cleanness was exacted of all participators m such an 
act of communion , its opposite would have been an act of flagrant contempt on 
the part of the invited guests, hence the threat of severe punishment, Lev. 
zii,20f. 


§ 184. 

Of Votes (1). 

The idea of the vow extends much farther than to those vowed sacrifices 
properly so called (discussed in § 132) For the vow positive, the promise to dedi- 
cate something to God may refer not merely to a saenjice, but to the dedication of 
some other object , and besides this, there is the vow negative, tbe promise to 
renounce some act or enjoyment for the glory of Ood It is only with reference to 
the positive vow that the word ITl is used in the law (with the exception of Num, 
VL 5), while the negative vow (the forswearing, as it had been called, in opposi- 
tion to swearing) is designated by *1DH or dbligatio (Num xxx. 8 sq ), or 
more fully by (ver 14) — ^The positive vow first appears m 

the Old Testament m Gen xxvui 20-22, as a promise to erect a place of worship, 
and might extend to persons, even the person of the vower, to animals and to 
lands Persons were dedicated to the service of the sanctuary (thus Hannah 
vowed her son, 1 Sam i 11) , and it is probably on this ground that the circum- 
stance of women being employed in the sanctuary (Ex xxxviii 8 , 1 Sam u 22 
(2)) IS to be explained Persons and lands might, unclean ammals must, be re- 
deemed at an appomted valuation — see the law. Lev xxvu. 1—25 (8) , clean 
animals, on the other hand, which had been vowed, were always to be sacrificed 
(ver *1 sq ) Of course that which was already due to God (ver 26) could not 
become the subject of a vow, neither could aught connected with crime or infamy , 
comp Deut xxiu 18 (4) Anything which had fdUen under the curse could only 
be the subject of the □'in This word signifies “ a being cut off,” t e from the 
ordinary connection of hfe , for to be subjected to the Hherem, the vow of 
extem^ation, is to have forfeited existence The Hherem might be earned into 
execution either in consequence of a Divine command or of a special land of vow, 
the vow of devotion, , comp , as the chief passage on this subject. Lev xxvu. 28 sq. 
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§ 134. J 

Nothing devoted could be redeemed If the vow related to anything hving, it 
must he put to death , lands which had been devoted were irredeemable and 
unsalable, the pnests having the right of possession, see ver 31 Of course this 
vow, the Hherem, might not be arbitrarily vowed, otherwise the laws of impre- 
cation would have been in irreconcilable opposition to other laws Only (as may 
be inferred from Ex xxii 19, Deut xiu 16) that which had incurred the judg- 
ment due to idolatry could be thus placed under the ban Hence the vow of 
extermmation must be regarded as a manifestation of seal for JeTionah's honor 
Among vows of abstinence, the most usual was that of fasting, which, eoxept on 
the Bay of Atonement (Lev xvi 29, xxiu 37, of which hereafter, § 140), was 
qmte voluntary, and therefore often appears as the expression of pemtence (comp 
e g 1 Sam vii 6, Joel ii 12, etc ), or of mourning m general It is not till after 
the captivity that we meet with various other annual fasts (of which hereafter) 
The Pentateuch makes use of the expression E/3) to afflict the soul (compare, 
besides the already quoted passages, Num. xxx. 14), for fasting, m which the 
special significance of fasting is expressed , some indulgence, otherwise allowable, 
must be demed to the natural will, to testify to the earnestness of its pemtence 
and gnef It is characteristic of the moral spirit of Mosaism, that it strictly 
forbids all unnatural austerities, such as maiming or mutilating the limbs, brand- 
ing, and the like (Lev xix 28 , Deut xiv 1 sq , xxui 2 sq ), for it is said, Deut 
xiv 1 sq , “ Thou art a holy people ” (Eunuchs were on this account excluded 
from the congregation ) 

The permission of vows is best understood m its subjective aspect, from the 
educational standpoint of the law To be bound by an oath might support the 
weakness and fickleness of the natural will, and give energy to a prayer or a 
resolution. Still a vow was never regarded as specially mentonous “ If thou 
shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin unto thee,” Deut xxui. 22 Of course, if 
a vow were once made, its performance was strictly msisted on, Num xxx 8, 
Deut XXUI 22-24: (5) , at the same time, however, it was enacted that the vow of a 
daughter in her father’s house, or of a wife, was only binding if her father or 
husband confirmed it by silence Inconsiderate vows are expressly reproved, 
Prov XX. 25, and Eccl v 8-6 The heathen view of a vow, as forming a kind 
of compact with the Deity, by means of which a claim upon Divine mterposition 
■was acqiured on the part of him who makes it, may indeed be found in the form 
of the Old Testament vow (If thou doest so to me, I will do so and so) from Gen 
20 sq onward , but the notion that God wdl be infiuenced to grant a 
petition by an external performance as such, is opposed, Ps Ixvi 18, by the 
■words, “ If I regard uuqmty in my heart, the Lord will not hear me,” after the 
fulfilment of vows had been previously spoken of, vers 13—16 , while in Ps 1 
14, also, the offermg of thanLsgimng is reg^ed as the right fulfilment of vows (6) 

S Comp my article, “Geliibde bei den HebrSem, ” in Herzog, also, Riehm 
3 Sandworterlnich 

(2) The sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, however, is not to be mcluded here 
(comp § 169 ) On tjje jfethinim, whose ongm was undoubtedly a different one, 
see 1 166 

(3) For persons, the price of redemption differed accordmg to age and sex , m the 
of the poor, it was also detemuned accordmg to property. Lev xxvu. 1-fi For 
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Tincleao animals, houses, and hereditaiy land, the pnce was determined by the 
priests (in hereditary lands, according to the probable value of the crops tmtil the 
year of jubilee) Upon redemption, however, a fifth was added to the estimated 
value 

(4) By the pnce of a dog, Dent. xzm. 18 (which was not to be brought into 
the sanctuary), the connection undoubtedly requires us to understand the pay 
obtained by imnatural practices, by the D’2nj3, ver 17 (such vows occurring in 
heathendom). 

(6) The passages cited are usually so interpreted as to make a vow of no force 
tiU uttered hy the lips Certamly, till this was the case, it could not come tmder 
legal control In other respects, however, we are not justified in thus pressing 
the expression , and the view that a vow, e g like Hannah’s, 1 Sam i. 13, was 
not bmding, would be quite opposed to the moral spirit of Mosaism. 

(6) To these simple enactments of the law, the Jlishna has added, m the treat- 
ise Nedanm, abundant casuistry, especially with respect to the forms in which 
the vow might be pronounced, and the degree in which the different forms were 
binding Bee the article quoted, p 789, where also the New Testament passages, 
Matt XV 6, Mark vu 11, are considered On the notorious Kol Nidre, see the 
article in Herzog 


§ 135 

Nazantxsm ( 1 ) 

The most important vow, 17 fity67j} tvyf], as Philo calls it {de ebrtet § 1), waa 
that of Nazantism The name ‘I'lJ from to separate (2), denotes this vow as 
one of abstinence (8) The Nazante, however, is one with a pos- 
itive* purpose of eontecralion to Jehovah (Hin*'^ Num vi 2, comp ver 6) 

The laxc of Kazaritism, Num. vi 1-21, treats only of a temporary and evidently a 
voluntary assumption of this vow, and not of a perpetual Nazantism like that of 
Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist, imposed on them from birth (4) It di- 
rects that the Nazante (or Nazantess) shall, during the time of his consecration, 
in the frit place, renounce the use of wme and every other intoxicatmg drink, also 
of vinegar prepared from such drinks, and all solutions of grape juice, and even 
of all that proceeds from the vine, down to the kernels and husks , teeondXy, 
that he shall let his ha\r grow, so that no razor shall come upon his head ; 
and thirdly, that he shall not make himself unclean by approaching a dead body, 
not even that of his father, mother, brother, or sister For the rest, ho was not 
commanded to withdraw from intercourse with his fellow-men, nor does the law 
of the Nazante speak of an obligation to ccbbacy , for which reason the Roman 
Catholic view, which sees in Nazantism a type of monachism, is irrelevant The 
vrual and at the pome time thortest duration of this vow of Nazantism amounted, 

awordlng to subsequent enactment (JfuAiwJVa nr, i 3, comp Joseph Bell Jud u. 

1 ' thirty days Of tlieso three prohibitions, the two first appear, Judg. 

zi 1 •» , M bmding on the perpetual Nazante , in 1 Sam 1 11 only the second, 

n Lul ft 1(3 oily the first is mentioned If a Nazante, during the penod of his 
l/ecani'' unclean by means of death unexpectedly occumng near him, 
hr rreordmg to Num vi 0, to shave his head on the appointed day of his 
pu la jon. Tit the seventh, comp xix 11 sq Then on the eighth day he was 
or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, the other for a 
make an atonement for him After this he wm 


X, 
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to hallow his head afresh, and without reckoning the former days, to begin anew 
period of consecration, by bringing a lamb of the first year for a trcspass-ollcnng 
1\'hcn the period of his % on had expired, theNarantc was to oiler a threefold sacri- 
fice, Tit a imlc lamb of the first year for a bumt-olTcring, nn ewe-lamb of tho 
first year for a fin-oCTenng, and a ram for a peacc-offoring , to these was to bo 
added a basket of unlcaTcncd cakes of finellour mingled with oil, and wafers anoint- 
ed with oil, together with a food-and adnnk-oflcring Hishairwns then shorn 
at the door of tho sanctuary and cast into the fire of tho pcnce-offcnng Finally, 
the pnest took the sodden shoulder of the ram, together with a cake and a wafer 
from the basket, put them upon the hands of the Nazantc, and waved them os a 
wavc-olTering before the Lord These portions were allotted to the priest besides 
the wavo-brca'^l and lua\e-':hoiildcr, which, as in all pence offerings, were his due, 
Lsazanli^m (an acquaintance with which is presupposed in Num vi ) may per- 
haps re=l upon «:omc old national enstoms, but tins cannot be definitely asserted. 
Its derivation by Spencer (/)<: /irV. ni C. 1), J. D hLchaclis {Entmirf dcr 

tt/pit'Jifn Ootlfjyehlrthnt, 2d cd p 52), and others from Egypt, is founded on 
the myth of O^ins (Diodor. Sic i 18) (I), as is also the notice i 83, according to 
which the Egyptians were nccu'^tomcd to take upon themselves a similar vow dur- 
ing the ranlndics of their children The custom, howo\cr, was not specifically 
Egyptian, the votive offering of the hair being found among other ancient nations, 
especialh before the undertaking of a dangerous journey (G) Whatever may have 
been llic origin of Isazantism, its unification can only be ascertained from the 
Old Testament itself Thus much is certain from Num vi , that Nnzantism con- 
templated a ecnitccration of the irholo Jicino Of what character, then, was this 
consecration ? According to Tilmar, the first and second requirements, the avoid- 
ing of ■wine— tho cnlturc of the vine being n symbol of civilization — and the 
omission of cutting the hair, denote the separation of the Nazanto from that pro- 
fane civilization which endangers man’s original relation to Jehovah It is, 
however, far more likely, ns Plnlo (comp dc met § 13) and Maimomdes {More 
AWocAim, 111 48) have already inferred, that they point to the relation between the 
Macarito tow and (he commands imposed, upon the priesthood Tho first requirement 
corresponds with the prohibition (Lev x, 9 sq ) of the use of wine to pnesta 
during the time of their administration, tho third coincides exactly with the in- 
junction to the high pnest (Lev. xxi 11; not to defile himself -with the corpse of 
even his neatest relative The idea of tho priestly Ife, wnth its punty and remoteness 
from everything affected by death or corruption, its self-dedication to Qod, which 
sets aside even the nearest earthly ties, is tho fundamental idea of Nazantism 
It 13 true that Nazantism, as such, involved no speual service of the sanctuary 
the destination of her hoped-for son to such service by Samuel’s mother was in 
addition to the Nazante vow (7) No/antism, as already said, mvolved no priestly 
service, but only a voluntary appropnation of tho idea of the pnestly mode of life, 

— of what was imposed upon the pnest in virtue of bis hereditary vocation, -viz 
to regard himself as vowed to Qod, and consequently to renounce all that was 
opposed to this self-surrender It must be granted that a special debght in 
prayer, and particularly in intercession, might arise, as Ewald conjectures (see 
of the People of Israel, n p 668), among persons thus vowed to God, from 
their deep and energetic belief that they were the Lord’s special possession , but 
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vre cannot, ^vlth Scbroring, appeal in support of this notion to Samuel, whose 
spirit of prayer is connected rather ■with his position and endowments as a 
prophet than with his perpetual Nazantism We next proceed to inquire into 
tlic meaning of the second requirement, viz that of letting the hair grow Aecording 
to Nnm VI , Ins hair formed the Nazante’s ornament of consecration, being, vers 
7, h, the “ID of his God upon his head, and thus beanng the same name as the 
high priest’s diadem. Ex xxix G, and the anointing oil upon his head, Lev xxi 
10 Tlie consecration of the Nazante culminating in the free growth of the hair 
(henre the expression li/qp, Num vi 11, comp ver 9), it is in this par- 

ticular that we should expect to find the fullest impression of the import of 
Xaznntism It docs not accord with such an expectation to say, that the cutting 
of the hair being required by decorum, the letting it grow has only the negative 
meaning of professing to renounce the world and avoid all appearance of vanity 
and self-pleasing (S) Lev xxv 5, 11, where the vines, which grew unpruned and 
were not to be giitlicred dunng the sabbatical year and the year of jubilee, are 
called Nazantes, affords a clue to its true meaning The consecration of the 
vine was effected by allowing its whole productive powers free scope to develop 
and bj w ithdrawing its products from profane use In like manner was the hair 
of the Nazante a sjrabol of strength and vitality , and the circumstance of its re- 
maining inviolate dunng the whole period of his consecration, denoted that the 
person of the Hozaritc was God’s possession, and his strength dedicated to His 
service, while its growth formed a sacred ornament, hke the diadem by which 
the high priest was recognized as consecrated to God Thus the command to let 
the hair grow forms the positive side to the command to avoid all contact with a 
dead body (comp Iliihr, Symholih, 1st ed ii p 483) Even the heathen offenngs 
of the hair arose from the notion that the hair is the symbol of vital power (the 
hair of the beard being the token of manhood) (9) In the case of Samson, the hair 
was not merely the symbol but also the vehicle of that abundance of strength by 
which he was fitted to become the deliverer of his fellow-countrymen (10) On 
the ceremony by which the Nazarite was released from his vow of consecration, 
we need only remark that of the three sacnficcs enjoined, viz the burnt-offermg, 
V Inch formed the foundation of the whole sacrificial act, the sm-offering, appointed 
fo- the nloncnirnt of any slight transgressions which might have occurred, and 
the peacc-offcring, the last was naturally the chief, as is manifest even by its re- 
quirement of an animal of higher grade Two circumstances were pccubar to this 
offering, — first, that the isazarite had to cast his shom-off hair into the sacrificial 
fire, for according to the meaning of the law, this and not the fire for boiling is 
c^rtalnly int^'nd'd, and, secondly, that another portion of the sacrifice besides 
■wha* was usual w:a» to he waved By tlie first act the Nazante’s ornament of con- 
Z'^cratio i was withdrawn from all profanation, and surrendered as it were to Him 
in wl o'f- hnror it had been worn, this being, ns in the case of those portions of 
the 'vr-ifice which night not be <atcn, effected by Us consumption in the sacn- 
fsme By ih'’ sfcond. It ras intimated that the fellowship at table with 
ll ^ I/o-d which was involved in ihf peecc-offenng, took place on this occasion in 
an^•''^»rc^d dfgr'^ I ro-n the significance of Nazaritism, as thus explained, it 
U /-iij to pr-cfirc rdiT tin rai* ng up of Nazantes as well as prophets should be 
Tvgt-df 1, / ii 11^ as ft speciftl nujEdfcalation -"f Divine favor (11) 
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(1) Comp my article JVoaanfMm in Herzog’s Itcal-Encyll x p 205 sq., and Ed. 
Vilmar’s subsequent treatise, “ Die sjmbolische Bedeutung des Nazirfiergeliibdes, ” 
Stud u. KriUh 1864, p 438 sq [also Riehm’s art in his Handworterluch] 

(2) “'ll iVTpA to separate from, to refrain from , Hxph to separate out of, to 
Tnthdravr, is akin to “m, to vow, because a vowed gift is separated 

(3) As the Rabbins also explain nn'Ti by , see the passages m Carpzov, 
App ant s cod p 161 sq The explanation of the name, still retained by 
Saalschutz (Jfos Bccht^ p 158), “ the crowned,” viz with thick hair, is incorrect , 
the other meaning also “illustrious,” under which occurs, Gen xlix 26, 
Dent xxxui 16, Lam iv 7, is only so far connected with IT), crown, as both 
significations arise from the farther notion of distinction which is combined with 
the pnmary import of 

(4) Perpetual Naznntcs were called oSip , others, on the contrary, D'D' ’"I'rj 
or 31^1^ |nt 'I'Tl, It IS worthy of remark that the mother of Samson was, ac- 
cording to Judg xiii 4, to refrain from wine and intoxicating dnnks, and from 
unclean meats during the penod of pregnancy, and that the consecration of John 
the Baptist began also from his mother’s womb (Luke i 16) 

(5) On his 3 oumey to Ethiopia, Osins vowed to let his hair grow till his return 
to Egypt 

(6) Compare c y the vow of Achilles in the Iliad, xxui 141 sq On the other 
hand, Vatke’s objection against the Egyptian ongin of Nuzantism, viz that the 
prohibition of wine must first have onginated in Canaan as a land of vines, is qmte 
untenable, the scnptural statements which asenbe the cultivation of the vme to 
ancient Egypt being fully corroborated by ancient monuments (See Hengsten- 
berg, The Boole of Moses and Egypt ) 

(7) It cannot be shown that the women who served the sanctuary (Ex xxxvui 
8 j 1 Sam. u 22, comp § 134) were Nazarites 

(8) Comp Hengstenberg, td p 203, and Baur, eu Avu ii 11. A similar view is 
^at of R Bechai (see Carpzov, App p 158), who regards the long hair of the 
Nazarite as a token of mourmng (so also J D Michaelis, id 127), and of Vilmar 
cited above The cutting off the hair of the cleansed leper, in consequence of 
which he was restored to intercourse with other men, cannot be brought forward 
in illustration of Num vi 18 

(9) On the offering up of the hair, e ^ by Atheman youths, see Plutarch, Thes 
6 , comp the Troezene custom, Lucian, de Dea Syria, cap 60 

(10) The sevenfold number of the locks of hair, Judg xvn 18, represents the 

hair of one vowed to God as a token of a covenant, as in the wider sense it really 
■Was. The very example of Samson shows, however, that this symbol is not to be 
regarded exclusively (as by BShr, id p 432) in an ethical sense as indicatmg 
holiness (the bloom of life consecrated to God), though the ethical meanmg of 
the entire surrender of vital energy to the service of God is directly connected 
^th it Baumgarten (JToTnTneTftar eu Atim vi and of the Apostles, u 1, p 

807) has brought forward another meaning Comparing 1 Cor xi 8-16 he finds in 
long hair a tosen of subjection and subordination, which notion offers no natural 
explanation of the above facts 'Vltnnga, on the other hand (Observ sacr ed 1728, 

^ P 70), referring to Deut xTim 42, Ps bmii 22, views the long hair of tyrants 
M the symbolum lEeriatis et naturm indomitm, and then giving a spiritual turn to the 
ugure regards Nazantism as the symbolum status perfectes W>^tatie JUwrwm Bex 
(comp his treatise, typus Simsonis mystxce exposit/us, in the 6th Book of the Observ 

p 607 sq ) On the signification of the act of sacnfice which was to take 
plMe m case of an infringement of the conditions of Nazantisni, see §187 

(ff) In our description of the period of the judges, we shall return once more to 
the subject of Nazantism. In the later books of the Old Testament, Nazantism 
ifl never mentioned, though the RechdbOes, who, according to Jer xxxv 8, also 
®^ided the use of wiue, may be regarded as a cognate phenomenon The legal- 
^ the post-Babylonian age led also to a revival of Nazantism. See on this 
®nbject, and on those passages m Acts which are said to refer to a Nazarite vow 
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on the part of St Paul, and on certain modem decisions respectmg it, the above- 
cited article, p 209 sq. 

APPENDIX THE THEOCBATIC TAXES 
§ 186. 

The fundamental idea of bhe theocratic taxes was that the people and all 
their possessions, especially the Holy Land, belonged to the Lord. The acknowl- 
edgment of this Divme title was to be made on the part of the people by the 
surrender to Jehovah of a portion of its produce, as a substitute for, and conse- 
cration of, the whole 

1 Hence the {male) first-homy hoth of man and heast, were to be offered , the 
former were, however, to be redeemed (Ex xui 18 , Hum. xvm. 16 sq , see 
§106) Of unclean animals, the first-bom were to be redeemed at the valuation 
of the pnest, with the addition of a fiith of the worth, xvm 16, Lev xxviii 26 
sq , while of clean ammals, on the contrary, the first-born, if without blemish, 
were to be sacrificed witbm a year from the eighth day after birth Of this sacri- 
fice, as of the peace-offermg, the breast and right shoulder was allotted to the 
priest, the rest was used for a sacrificial repast (Hum xviu 17 sq , Deut xii 17 
sq , XV 19 sq ) (1) If the animal, however, had any blemish, the owner was to 
eat it at home (Deut xv 21 sq ) 

2 The firstfrutis of aU the froduceof agricuUnire (Ex. xxm. 19, Num.xviu 9 
12 sq , Deut xxvi 2 sq ), and, according to Deut xvm. 4, of the fleece of the 
sheep, were also to be offered, the quantity being in the latter case left to the 
bberahty of the offerer The offering of the sheaf of flrst-npe com at the Pass- 
over, and of the loaves of first-fruits at Pentecost, by which gratitude for the 
newly bestowed harvest was expressed, and the food of the new year hallowed, 
referred to the whole nation. Pood in general, which had not been sanctified by 
the offering up of first-fruits, was unclean food for an Israehte (Hos ix 8) (2) 
How the Israelite was to praise God at this offermg for having redeemed His 
people from Egypt, and given them possession of the Holy Land, may be seen 
especially in the beautiful ntual prescribed, Deut xxvi 1 sq , for the offering 
of the flrst-frmts 

8 As the first-fruits represent the blessmg to be received, the tenth was, properly 
speaking, thence which the Israehte had to render tb Jehovah, as Lord of the soil, 
for the produce of the land This tenth of the fmits, whether of field or tree, 
Lev xxviL 80-88, was assigned to the Levites, Num. xvu. 21—24, as a compen- 
sation for their deprivation of an inheritance among the tribes Of this tenth the 
Levites were to pay a tenth, (ver 26), to the priests It is only this 

tenth of the middle books of the Pentateuch which is to be strictly regarded in 
the light of a tax. The Deuteronomic tenth is of a another character , for Deut 
xiv 22-27, comp xu. 6 sq., enjoins that the tenth of com, wme, and off, shall be 
brought either in kind, or if the distance be too far, in money, to the sanctuary, 
and there used for a feast of rejoicing Every third year, however, the tenth was 
to be left at home, and a great feast of tithes made, to which the Levites, strangers, 
widows, and orphans of the place were to be invited It is this tenth of the third 
year that is referred to in Amos iv 4 (8) That the tithe of the middle books and 
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thf\t of Deuteronomy existed conUmporancously, cannot be denied in the presence 
of Jewish tradition given in LXX of Deut xxvi 12 , Tobit i 7 sq , Josephus, 
Antiq IV 8 §8 and 22 (4) This latter tithe was, as above remarked, no tax 
in the proper sense of the word, but, by the necessity it involved of laying by a 
certain portion of the ineome, was a means of meeting the expense of the pilgrim- 
ages to the sanctuary, and of promoting the exercise of benevolence (6) That the 
rendering of these tithes had also the significance of a sacrifice of prayer, is shown 
by the prayer which, according to Deut. xxvi 13 sq , was to bo uttered after the 
tithing in the third year (6) 

4 The tax imposed for the scrciee of the sanctuary (already mentioned, § 92, 
Ex. XXX 12 sq , according to -ahichovery Israelite when numbered (lest a plague 
should fall upon the people at their numbering) was to furnish half a shekel (after 
the shekel of the sanctuary, and therefore of full weight) as a “>D^, the poor as 
well as the nch, shows that wc have here to deal not with a property-tax, but a 
personal atonement, or more stnctly a covering (Hence this tribute falls rather 
under the category of the sln-offenng ) The money thus raised was, according to 
Ex xxxvm. 25 sq , applied to the building of the sanctuary. This passage seems 
to represent it as paid but once, though the idea on which this law was founded 
was one which might at all times find its application , still it was by no means an 
annual impost No mention is subsequently made of it till the restoration of the 
temple 13 spoken of after the fall of Athahah, 2 Chron xxiv 0-11 (comp 2 Kings 
xii 0, and Keil in loco) In Nch x 33 we first meet with a yearly contribution of 
a third of a shekel for the service of the sanctuary, and that without reference to 
the Mosaic enactment In the times of Chnst the half shekel reappears (Matt 
xvu 24) as the general Jewish temple-tax 

(1) On the relation of the passages in Deuteronomy [m which the ofiere/ is 
required to eat the firstlings at the sanctuary] to those in Numbers [in which it 
IS enacted that the flesh shall belong to the priests, like the wave bread and the 
shoulder], seethe article Pnesterthums m Herzog’s Peah-EncyUlop and what is said 
by Riehm {Die Oesetzgebung Mbsis vm Lande Moah, p 42 sq ) m opposing Henga- 
tenberg {Genuineness, ii p 383 sq ) 

(2) Hos IX 8 regards the food of the people in captivity ns unclean, because 
those oSenngs by which it would have been sanctified, could not be made in a 
heathen land 

(3) In Amos iv 4, the prophet, reproving the hypocritical piety of Israel, says 
“Bring vour tithes every third day ’’ 

(4) The last-named passages reckon three tithes, the tithe of Deuteronomy 
being regarded as the second That the command in Deuteronomy places this 
feast of tithes, which was to be held every third year, in the place of the yearly 
tithe, as Riehm {Die Oesetsgebung Masis im Lande Moah, p 46 sq ) supposes, is 
a groundless hypothesis It could hardly be conceived that the lawgiver, by 
insuring to the Levites an opportunity of satisfying their appetite once in three 
years, could have thought he bad thus alleviated their necessitous condition ‘‘ as 
far Hs was possible ’’ 

(6) [The manner in which the new criticism employs the regulations respecting 
the mcome of the ecclesiastical order, for the support of its view of the develop- 
ment of the history of Israel, may be seen m 'Wellhausen, i p 16G sqq He would 
have it that the priests who originally, and even in Deuteronomy, were restricted 
to only a part of the offerings, contmually rose m their demands, until at last the 
taxes reached an incredible amount , that the law m Num xviu. 16 sqq , that all 
firstlings, of man and beast belonged to the pnests, is mtelhgible only as the last 
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phase of this process, partly because the tax in companson "with the offering is 
something denved, and partly because this law presupposes a development of 
priestly power , while in the most unheard-of manner, a novel requirement of 
later origin is found m Lev. xrvii. 82, that the priests should have along with the 
first-bom, the tenth part also of the herd and the flock, although in the nature of 
the case the tithe pertains only to objects which admit of settled measurement (as 
com, wine, and oil), and in this form is required in Num. xviii 21 sqq In an- 
swer to this, see Dillmann, p 637 sqq , and Bredenkamp, p. 196 sqq DiUmann 
finds that the cattle tithe m I/eviticus must be very ancuent, and that it appears 
all the more natural, the nearer it comes to the old shepherd life of the tribes, and 
that the tenth vowed by Jacob, Gen. xxrm, 22 must be understood of a tenth of 
the herd, since herds were his chief possessions In respect to the relation of 
the tithes in the middle books of the Pentateuch and in Denteronomy, Dillmann 
agrees with Wellhausen so far as this, viz that onginally the one was introduced 
tn placed the other, and that both together were notreqmred till a later period , 
but Dillmann regards those in the middle books of the Pentateuch as havmg the 
pnority On the other hand, Bredenkamp defends the view taken in the text, 
that the Deuteronomic tithe was required ufony triih the other, on the ground 
which he emphasizes, that the Deuteronomic tithe alone was not sufficient for the 
support of the ecclesiastical order, and that therefore it might be added to that of 
the middle books, but could not have been the only provision for the Levites, or 
have been substitated for that in the middle books of the Pentateuch TYell- 
hausen’s position in regard to the immense amount of priestly dues is connected 
with the fact that he demes the historical existence of the ecclesiastical tribe of 
Len, and in place of it substitutes an order of Levites, who were originally few in 
number (comp § 92, note 2). What was provided for the support of awholetnbe, 
which had no inheritance in Israel, was obviously not too much That the tax 
in companson with the offerings was something denved, may be correct, but it is 
no argument against the Mosaic ongin of the law of tithes Moreover, the ongm 
of such a law from the authonty of Moses is qmte as intelhgible as from the 
assumed development of pnestly power ] 

(6) Dent xxvn 13 “I have brought away the hallowed things out of mme 
house, and also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stranger, to the 
fatherless, and to the widow, , ver 15 • Look down then from Thy holy habi- 
tation, from heaven, and bless Thy people Israel, and the land which Thou hast 

f iven us, as Thou swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth with milk and 
oney.” 


(c) THE ATOKIKO BACEIFICE. 

§ 187. 

1. 27if Difference 'between the Trespaes-offenng and the Btn-offenng with Beepeet to 

the End in View 

The third and fourth kinds of sacnfice, the Bin-offenng (fiHBn) and the trespass- 
offering (D^), have the common end of dboltshing an interruption of the eorenant rela- 
tion canted by tome trantgrettion This transgression is indeed designated in both 
cases, with the exception of certam cases in the trespass-offering, as one commit- 
ted in error, n i e in ignorance (see with respect to the sin-offering. Lev. iv 2, 
18, 22, 27 , Num xv 27 sq , to the trespass-offering. Lev v 15, 18) Undoubt- 
edly this expression generally refers to unintentional offences (comp in elucida- 
tion, Lev iv. 18, V 2 sq , 17, where “and he knew it not,” relates not to 

Ignorance of the command, but to unconsciousness and unpremeditatedness in the 
offence , sec also how the of Hum xxxv 11 is explained in Deut. iv 42 by 
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§ 137 .] 

still the expression includes more than mere inadvertenee, and extends 
to errors of tr\firmtty, of rashntss^ -we might say of Imity Its opposite is the sm 
np*! “with an uplifted hand,”ie rebclhously, Num xv 80, the sin com- 
mitted defiantly, dehberately, the wilful transgression of the Dmne command- 
ments For the latter there is from the legal standpoint no sacrifice, but “that 
soul shall be cut off from his people ” 

WSoi then M the distinction as to intention heticeen the trespass-and the sin-qffer~ 
tngsf This difllcult question has been variously answered, but none of the an- 
swers hitherto given have been thoroughly appbcable. It has been said, e g , 
that the sin-offering related to sins of commission, the trespass-offering to sins of 
omission , or that the sin-offenng served to avert punishment, the trespass- 
offering to appease the conscience , or that the sin-offenng concerned those sms 
•which had come to the knowledge of others, the trespass-offenng such as the 
transgressor was himself conscious of, "without bemg convicted by others (2) 
An advance toward the solution of this question has been made chiefly by the 
treatises of Riehm (“ Uber das Schuldopfcr,” « Krit 1864,1 p 93 sq ) 
and Rmck (“Uber das Bchuldopfer,” id 1856, u p 869 sq ), who were preced- 
ed by E:nrt7, though his -new had not exactly met the difficulty This solution is 
facihtated when it is noticed that the passage Lev v 1-18, which many modem 
■wnters (e g BShr and Hofmann) still refer to the trespass-offenng, treats, on the 
contrary, of the sin-offering [so e g Keil, Knobel, Dillmann], as the introduc- 
tory formula (which is wanting ver 1), “And the Lord spake unto Moses,” 
■^er. 14, shows that a new section begins here, and that 1—18 does not belong 
to what follows The appearance of a reference to the trespass-offenng in 1—18 
disappears when it is perceived that the expressions (to trespass) and 
(trespass) must in this section be taken in their more general sense, in which also 
a trespass may be spoken of in the case of the sin-offenng On the other hand, it is 
clear, from vers 6, 7 (where the juxtaposition of UKQn7 and nSp7 should be ob- 
served), 9, and 11 sq , that the HEUn, the sm-offenng, is spoken of, as is shown 
by the selection of sacrificial animals, ver 6, and by the substitution of doves, 
•^cr 7 sq , which was only allowed in the sin-offenng, comp xiv 21 sq We now 
proceed to the three passages on the trespass-offenng in which its import most 
clearly appears, viz Lev v 14—16, to which belong also vers 17—19, Lev vi 1— 
6, and Nnm. v 6-10 The first of these laws enacts that whoever has 
defrauded in holy things, i e thmgs pertainmg to the pnestly revenues, shall 
hnng a ram, according to the estimation of the pnest, to the Lord, and at the 
same time make amends for his fraud by the addition of a fifth A more general 
spphcation to similar cases (for which the formula which had been used, iv 27, 
of the sm-offenng is chosen) (8) is then given to this special law, as Eiehm nght- 
ly suggests {id p 99 sq ), by the addition, vers 17-19, which has offered much 
Acuity from its similanty to iv 27 The sccotuZ commands that whoever has 
committed any breach of trust, has defrauded or m any way taken advantage of 
hiB neighbor, or appropriated that which he found, and also denied such m- 
jnry by oath, shall make amends by restoration, with the addition of a fifth, and 
shall also bnng a ram, according to pnestly estimation, for a trespass-offenng 
The cases m this category do not, as Eiehm justly asserts {idem, p 108 sq ), fall 
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under the point of view of the as many have insisted, nor is the expression 
used here , their mild treatment is explained by the remark in the appendix to 
§ 113 The third passage expresses more bnefly the command of the second, em- 
phatically msists on confession, and finally enacts, also, that if the individual 
agamst whom the trespass was committed has no Goel, the compensation money 
shall, together with the ram to be offered, devolve to the Lord, t e be paid to 
the pnest 

What 18 common to all three ‘passages, then, is as follows — The trespass- 
offenng presupposes a t e an act of defra-ading, which, though chiefly an 
tnf] action of a nenghbm 's rights in the matter of property, is also, according to the 
views of Mosaism, an infraction of God's rights in respect to law Hence, besides 
material reparation, increased by a fifth of the value, for the offence which is called 
in Hum V 7 3'ti^ri, the transgressor had also to make satisfaction to 

God by means of the trespass-offermg That satisfaction on the part of man is 
the essential element in the notion of the is shown especially by 1 Sam vi 
8 sq (4) From this pomt of view the other cases, in which a trespass-offering 
was to be brought, are to be explamed, e g the law Lev xix 20-23, unchastity 
with the slave of another being an mfraction of the right of property (6) The 
treapass-offenngs, too, which were presenbed for the cleansing of the leper, Lev 
XIV 11 sq , and the Ndzante whose vow had been broken, Num vi 13, may be 
understood from the pomt of view desenbed It is evident that m both cases the 
trespass-offering effects a restttut'io in integrum, a restoration to the pnvileges of 
the theocratic citizen But how, we may ask, is this effected ? According to 
Riehm, who seems to have the nght idea, the trespass-offering is here also to be 
regarded as a kmd of mulcta, a restitutionary payment for an infraction of law 
The leper, so long as he was excluded from the congregation, did not offer to 
God the reverence that was due to Him, — he, as it were, diimnished it The 
Nazante, by the intermission of his vow, deprived God of the time dedicated to 
Him, and delayed for so much longer the payment of his vow (6) Keil, on the 
other hand, after Rinck’s example {idem, p 374), regards the trespass-offermgs 
of the leper and the Nazante in the bght of a compensation for restoration to the 
former state of consecration, thus giving them also the significance of a sacrifice 
of prayer (an extension of the trespass-offering of which there is no other example) 
(7) — Satisfaction bemg thus rendered m the trespass-offermg for a committed 
it served indeed at the same tune as a covering or atonement (*^S'3) for him who 
had committed the (Lev v 18), so that, covered by this satisfaction, he 
might approach the holy God But to effect directly an atonement for a sinner’s 
soul (by the offering of a pure life), and therefore the cibsolvtion from sin of the 
sinner's person, was the office not of the trespass but of the sin offering (8) This 
was offered for all sins committed and indeed not merely for separate of- 

fences, but for all sins unknown and unatoned for during a certain period The 
reason that sm-offenngs were combined with lustrations for uncleanness, is found 
in the fact that sexual conditions, the disease of leprosy, and death, were re- 
garded in their connection with the natural sinfulness of man (comp § 77) Now 
every sin involves also an DC/N, a debt (comp Lev iv 3, 18, 22, etc ) , but every 
debt IB not adefraudmg in the stricter sense, an infringement, properly speakmg, 
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of the Divine nghts, though it must certainly be conceded that the limits cannot 
always be clearly defined Where such a does not take place, the expiation 
of the person efiected by the sm-offenng annuls also the without any farther 
offering From what has been said, it is also easy to understand why the tres- 
pass-offerings always refer to certam concrete cases, and never. Like the sm-offer- 
mgs, to the offences in general committed during whole periods, and do not ap- 
pear, hke other kmds of offenngs, on festal occasions (comp Num. vu 28 sq ) 

(1) [Comp Dehtzsch’s art “ Schuldopfer” m Riehm. — That the sin-offenng 

is of later ongm than the bumt-offenng and the peace-offermg is admitted For 
the peace-offenng appears in the form of the sacrificial meal in the age of the 
patriarchs, and the bumt-offenng in the history of Noah (comp § 121, and DiU- 
mann, p 379 sq ) The new cnticism, however, represents that the sm-offermg 
onginated far later than the time of Moses Wellhausen (i 76) finds the sin- ana 
trespass-offenng first in Ezekiel, and thinks therefore that these offenngs ongi- 
nated not long before that prophet, in the 7th century, as a substitute for fines 
previously customary — an ongm which may be traced in the Pentateuch, smce 
they are not gifts to God, but penalties to be paid to the pnests Dillmann’s 
judgment, on the other hand, is (p 881) “ The earnestness of thestnving after 

hohness, and the keen sensitiveness in respect to sm and gmlt which Mosaism 
sought to produce, and did actually more and more produce, rendered it necessary 
to funush the means of absolution and punfication ,” and Debtzsch (“The Law 
of Leprosy m Leviticus,” in Luthardt’s ZeiUchr^t^ 1880) shows that the sm- 
and trespass-offenngs were among the ntes m the purification of lepers, after 
having previously exhibited the evidence that the law of leprosy “ sustains the 
histoncal character of the Mosaic legislation in the most satisfactory manner ” 
That Ezekiel m any case presupposes the sm- and trespass-offermgs as well 
known (comp the first mentioned of them m his prophecy, xL 8^ will not be 
domed (comp besides Debtzsch, p 8, especially Kittel, Stud a W 1881, p 60, 
sqq ) On more or less certam traces of the sm-offenng before the esile, see 
Delitzsch, p 8, sqq , Ddlmann, p 418 , Bredenkamp, p 198, comp with 69 sq ,and 
the vanously expiamed passages, 2 K xii 17 , Hos iv 8 (acc to Debtzsch, who 
agrees with Keil, “They eat up the sm-offermg of my people, and thereupon, 
that they may be themselves gmltless, they direct each one his desire,” a render- 
ing which Bredenkamp does not accept) , Micah vi 7 , Jer xxii 1 (perhaps 
an allusion to the sprmkbng of the blood of the sin-offermg upon the home of 
the altar) , Ps xl 7 ] 

(2) This, which was formerly the most widely accepted view, is alluded to by 
Josephus, Ant iii 9 8, and among modem wnters has been especially defended 
by Winer {IteaUex. u. 8d edit p ^2 sq ) This distinction receives no adequate 
support from Lev iv 28, 28, where FTiri does not necessarily imply an objective 
conviction (comp FT, v 8 sq ) , it also leaves several cases of the trespass-offering 
iinexplained, as that of the leper and the Nazante, and that prescribed xix. 20 
sqq , comp also Ezra x. 9, where a pubbc conviction took place Ewald’s view, 
that the trespass-offering was the penitential offering of “ one who felt himself 
excluded from the congregation by some transgression which depressed him, or 
by some secret Divine mfiiction,” and that the sm-offenng was presented when 
the fault was first remarked by others, is akin to this {Anttquitiea p 67 sq ) See 
the enumeration of other views in Knobel on Lev v 14 sq 

(8) [Dibmann refers this passage to the case m which one feels burdened with 
a certain sense of guilt on account of an umntentional violation of a divme com- 
mand, though without being able to name it In this case he must bnng a tres- 
pass-offenng, because the transgression consisted possibly in an embezzlement 
But accordmg to the conclusion reached at the end of the text m this section, a 
Bm-offermg would be more natural for an indistinct feeling of gmlt, and hence wo 
should be justified m borrowing the more definite meaning of the indefimte ex- 
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pression. from its connection -witli the preceding verses, and referring the passage 
to the unwittingly committed ] 

(4) In 1 Bara vi 3 sq , the expression is used of the gifts which the 

Philistines offer as an expiation for their detention of the ark 

(5) According to Lev xix, 20-22, any who should he with the bondmaid of 
another, besides undergoing a civil penalty (Dlp^, probably corporal punish- 
ment), was also to offer a ram, of which, moreover, no estimation was prescribed, 
to Jehovah as an atonement for his fault The omission of the estimation may 
be explained by the consideration that there vas here, generally speaking, no 

that could be estimated by money Hofmann {Scliriftleweis, li p 260) takes 
quite a different view of the passage 

(6) Comp Eiehm, idem^ p 101 sq Keil {Archdol i p 221) objects that the 
leper was not guilty of this exclusion from the public worship of God, and like- 
wise that the Nazarite who, during the period of his consecration, had un- 
wittingly contracted ceremomal uncleanness, had violated no nght. But he here 
fails to observe the significance of leprosy and uncleanness in the eye of the law 
If both involved the necessity of a sin-offenng, the infraction thereby committed 
upon the sphere of Dmne riglits might also be regarded as a matter for vhich 
compensation should be made — [Dillmann thinks that this trespass-offenng also 
must be explained on the presumption that some obscure guilt, not distinctly 
known, had occasioned the misfortune of the persons in question ] 

(7) "With respect, finally, to the trespass-offenng, which, at Ezra^s requirement 
(Ezra X 18 sq ), those were to bring who had mamed strange wives, we find that 
here also a was in question (comp vers 2 and 10) the desecration of the 
covenant people by heathen blood (comp ix 2) was an act of injustice and fraud 
toward the covenant God which demanded compensation 

(8) [Dehtzsch “ The fundamental idea of the sm-offenng is expiaito^ that of 
the trespass-offering, saiinfactio in the former, the evangelical feature is prom- 
inent, in the latter, the disciplmary ”] 

§138 

2 The Eiituxl and Impart of the Trespass and the Sin Offerings. The Tresgiass- 

Offering 

There is a decided difference in the ntual of these two offenngs, corresponding 
to their different intentions Only the male sheep, generally the full-grown 
(according to the Mtshna Sebachim, x 7, two-year old) ram the very animal not 
included among the sin-offenng victims, was used for the tresjiass-ofenng , hence 
the technical expression v'M In the case alone of the trespass-offenngs of 

the leper and the Nazante was the less costly animal — the male (accordmg to 
Hum VI, 12, and LXX, Lev jdv 10, one-year old) lamb (1^3?) — presenbed, 
undoubtedly to point out the inferior degree of the "Why the rndle sheep 

was selected for the trespass-offenng cannot be exactly determined Riehm (id 
p 117) thinks that it was because an infraction of law has the character of 
violence It was, however, general in ancient times to use rams and other male 
animals for fines (comp Knobel and Dillmann on Lev v 15) Another essential 
distinction between the trespass-and the sin-offenng was, that tlic victims were 
in the former case always the same, whatever might be the position of the offerer 
in the theocracy , nor could a substitute be admitted, as in the sin-offenng, on 
account of the poverty of the worshipper This makes it clear that the chief 
object of the trespass-offenng was not an expiation for the person as such, but a 
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compemahon for a strictly ac6ocd injury. The circumslauM, »'“■ “at a ceitam 

nargm rras, m Lot. t 16, left in the alimatm ol the mm (by ' 

indcBnito number of sheVcls, trvo or more), shows that the value of the 

to bear a certain proportion to the greatness of the Spri (1) -The 

the brmging of the IrcspassKlftcring arc laid down m Lev mi 1 7. 

on of thTSand is not specially mentioned in this pa«>age on -tach accenmt 

Einck (id. p 876 sq ) and Knobcl (m ha) suppose that it did not take place, 

which fte latter explains by the consideration that it is not 

win odenuB, but an imposed penance which is here m quesrion 
erer, he pmfed that tL act of laying the hand on 

pressed a voluntary surrender , and the non-men on o _ 2 g jjg 

quoted may, as ta the corresponding passage ‘'>= 

^ J V , -n-iiwvnwnl The trespass as weU as the bumt-ofEeriPg and the 

rSgi“.:’:C'rriortr:id^ or the j^hX-r" 

that Its slaughter >'e”8ed the M^rimhonary sufe^ g^^^ ^ 

ri^Cr^^'uldh^^bltrttcspl-idering ~) ^e 

1 1 4 - r«v. frpqnass was the ram as estimated by the pnest me 

hoheal eqmvalent for the trespass ^ sprinkled about the 

bloods, as in the burnt-offenngjmdpeaee^^^^^^^^^^ Ld"^ sm-offenng being 

altar (2), the same porti^ the flesh was treated as in sm-offermgs of the 

burnt upon the altar The rest of t p^eate (only by males) 

lower grade, that is to say, ^ 1 ^^ who was offermg it could not 

in the holy place. For it ^ compensation he was rendenng for an 

himself be allowed to partake of the compensamon 

offence committed (8) 

m 110 The words. Lev v 16, “ac- 

(1) Comp Riehm, p chfikels ” are understood by the older au- 

cordmg to thy estimation, a sum of ah^ls,^^ 

thonties of an estimation especially the peculiarity of the sm- 

(2) Thus even m the of the^blood, the trespass-offenng stands 

offei^gs appears, VIZ the mampulaU^ » 

on a level with the other l^ds o , piements of the act of sacrifice has already 
(8) The significance of the ^ ^y ^be pnests will be further 

be^n discussed The coMumptaon of^e nesn y 
treated of when we come to the sm S 

§ 189 

aont^n^^on The of ^ Btr^Offenng 

Peculiar to the to the theocratic position of him for 

1 The difference ^ certam sense also to the occasion of the of- 

whom they m sin-offermgs of the highest grade, viz 

fenng The victim was a Atonement, Lev XVI, 8, or when he had 

^ose for the ^S^^‘P”f^J^r„rerentetive of the people (Lev iv 8, “to the of- 
transgressed m his o ^ . Ahe whole congregation had transgressed, iv 18 , 

fence of the people ), or w ^be consecration of pnests and Levites 

ft “• 
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offering for the people on the Day of Atonement (Lev xvu 5), on the other yearly 
festivalfl, and at the New Moon (Num xxvui 16, 22, 30, xxix 5, etc ) , for the 
offence of a ruler Lev iv 22 sq ) ; at the dedication of the tabernacle (ix. 

8, 15, comp Nnm. vil 16, etc.) , and again for the offences of the congregation 
(Num XV 24), viz. when something had been committed “ away from the eyes,” 
t e behind the back of the congregation (2) A goat or a female lamb was to be 
offered for the offence of an ordinary Israelite (Lev. iv. 28, 32, v 6) , a ewe-lamb 
of the first year was the sin-offering at the release from the Nazante’s vow (Num 
VI 14), and at the purification of the leper (Lev xiv 10, 19) Turtle doves and 
young fvgecms formed the sm-offenngs at purifications (Lev xii. 6, xv. 14, 29 , 
Num VI 10), and were the substitutes for a lamb or other small cattle from the 
poor who were unable to afford the latter (Lev v 7, xiv 22) If any were not 
able to offer even pigeons, a tenth part of an ephah of fine fiour, but without oil 
or frankmcense, might be substituted in the case of ordinary offences (v 11) (3) 
2. The llood was brought to more sacred places than was the case m other sacnfi- 
ces, and in the three following degrees a In sm-offenngs of goats, kids, or lambs, 
for individual Israelites (with the exception of the high priest), some of the blood 
was smeared on the horns of the altar, and the rest poured out at its base (Lev 
IV 26, 80, 84) The same was done at the sm-offenng of a bullock at the conse- 
cration of pnests, Ex. xxix. 12, and undoubtedly at that of Levites also 5 In 
the sin-offenngs of bullocks offered for the congregation or for the high pnest on 
other occasions than the Day of Atonement, the blood was sprinkled seven times 
toward the inner veil, the horns of the altar of incense were smeared therewith, 
and the rest was poured out at the base of the altar of burnt-offering (Lev iv 5 
sqq , 16 sqq ) c. At the greatest of the sin-offenngs, viz that on the Day of 
Atonement, the blood was taken mto the Holy of Holies (see thereon § 140) 

8 The consumption'ln sin-offenngs of the lower grade (except those made at 
the consecration of priests) of the flesh of the sacrfvce, which bad come mto close 
contact with God, and was therefore designated as most holy (Lev vi 22, 

comp Knobel on Lev xxi 22), by the pnests in the fore-court of the 
sanctuary, vi 18 sq In sm-offenngs of the higher grade, and those made at the 
consecration of pnests, the flesh, together with the skin, head, bones, entrails, and 
were burned in a clean place outside the camp (Lev iv 11 sq., 21, vi 23, 
XVI. 27) (4) Whoever had his garment sprinkled with the blood of the sm-offer- 
ing, was to wash it out in the holy place, evidently to guard against a profanation 
of the sacred blood The vessels m which the sin-offenngs of the lower grade 
had been boiled were, if of earth, to be broken , if of brass or copper, to be 
scoured with the greatest care (vi 28 sq ) In offenngs of the higher grade, he 
who had burnt the flesh without the camp was to bathe, and wash his clothes 
before his return to the camp (xvi. 28) (6) 

The explanation of the ntual of the sin-offenng must be connected with what 
has already been said on the nature of sacnficial atonement To substitute for the 
impure soul of the sinner a pure soul, which, being offered to God, may cover the 
offerer, is, as remarked, § 127, the meaning of a bloody offenng, and consequent- 
ly the direct intention of the sin-offenng The representation of the offerer’s 
person being the matter in question, the value of the victim corresponds with the 
difference of his theocratic position The reason for the predominance of goats 
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(eapecially the he-goat) in the sin-dffenng may be that their flesh was considered 
less dehcate (6) , for the consumption of the flesh by the priests in some of the 
sm-offerings is not to be regarded as a formal repast With this corresponds the 
omission of the oil m the substitionary flour-offenng of the poor Applymg, then, 

OUT former propositions, we find that the sigmficance of the several elements of 
the sin-ofiermg is as follows The laying on of the hand, with which was probably 
connected the confession of sin, is meant to express the mtention of the offerer to 
sacrifice the pure hfe of the ammal as a covering for his impure soul The sacri- 
fice itself follows m the blood obtained by the slaughter, and then immediately 
apphed to the holy place, where God is present And to show that this offenng 
of the blood in the sm-offenng is not the presupposition, but the mam pomt 
of the sacrificial act, the blood is here aetually placed upon the altar , nay, 
to bring it, as it were, as near as possible to God, it is even apphed to the horns 
of the altar (comp § 119) (7) This bnngmg near of the blood to God advances 
in sm-offenngs of the higher grade, till it reaches its climax m the great annual 
Atonement, the blood of which attains the nearest approach, by bemg brought 
mto the Holy of Hohes (8) The offenng of the blood is followed by the huming 
of the fatty portions upon the altar, and that, as is distmctly said, Lev iv 81, 
nlri’S nn’l — an addition which must not be overlooked (9), as showing 

that the burning of the fat in the sm-offenng cannot have an essentially different 
meaning from that which it bears in the peace-offering (10) God commands 
that the fat also of the pure victim, whose blood He has accepted as a covermg 
for the soul of the sinner, should be conveyed to Him by means of fire, and this 
gives it the significance of a propitiatory offenng, the acceptance of which serves 
as a sanction to the preceding act of atonement (11) Only the fat, however, 
and not the whole animal, was presented on the altar, to give prominence' to the 
idea that m this sacrifice the offenng of a gift holds a secondary position to the act of 
expiation. The rest of the flesh, moreover, was not to be used in a manner by 
which this ganetisninum could be m any way profaned It is self-evident that 
they by whom the sm-offenng was brought could not be permitted any use of it 
Hence, m sm-offerings of the higher grade, m which the pnests themselves were 
included among those for whom atonement was made, all that remamed to be 
done was to d^troy the flesh m a clean maimer , for this is the meanmg of the 
bnmmg, as even the expression chosen, (m distmction from “I'tSjin, comp 
i 128), shows But why, it may be asked, was the flesh of sm-offenngs of the 
lower grade, as well as that of the peace-offenngs, to be consumed by the pnests 
in their oflicial capacity in the holy place ? The answer is furnished by Lev x 17, 
though not mdeed in the sense m which the passage has been usually interpreted 
“When it is said m this very variously imderstood passage, that the sm-offermg 
IB given to the priests to eat, “ to take away the guilt of the congregation, and to 
atone for them before the Lord,” — the actual taking away of gmlt and atonement 
being the result of the offenng of the blood, — ^the expression must be taken (as 
by Vatablus) as declaratory The eating of the flesh by the pnests involves, like 
the hummg of the fat, an acceptance on the part of God, which serves to declare 
and confirm the fact that the sacrifice has actually attained its end of makmg an 
atonement [So also Dillmann ] So fur Philo (dc vtet § 18) really sees correctly, 
when he pomts out as one of the reasons for this use of the flesh of the sin-offermg. 
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the quieting of the offerer’s mind by the assurance of forgiveness , for God -would 
not have bidden His servants to partake of such a meal, unless a full obhvion of 
Bin had taken place (12) 

Yery differently is the ntual of the sin-offering explained, -when its essential 
feature is made to consist in the infliction of a jxma mcana Hot to repeat -what 
has already been said on this point (§ 126 sq ), "we -will confine ourselves to the 
folio-wing remarks. According to this theory, the animal is said to be, by the 
laying on of the hand, laden -with sin, and thus to have become “ incarnate sin” 
0n the antitype, 2 Cor v 21 God “made Christ to be sin”), the impurity of 
the Eumer bemg transferred to the victim, and, as it -were, imbibed by it Thus 
the Rabbins (13), and among the modems, e g Hengstenberg {Evang Kxrchenzeit- 
ung^ 1852, p 117 sq ) In this case the sprinkling of blood which follows is not 
the real act of atonement , on the contrary, its intention is (comp Hengstenberg, 
p 122) the crittSifwn of the atonement effected by the death of the victim, and of 
its acceptance on the part of God 'WTiile, then, Kurtz, « ^ as already cited, § 127, 
-views the -victim as restored %n xvJbegrrm, by death, — ^which makes it explicable 
why the burnt fat of this sin-offering is a sweet savor to God, — others, on the 
contrary (14), regard sin as still clea-ving to the flesh of the victim, and the act of 
atonement as completed when the priests eat the sin-offenng, and thus having, as 
it were, incorporated the sin, annul it by their oflicial holiness This -view has 
been chiefly -vindicated by the name of the sin-offering, («in) This word, 

however, as well as which stands in juxtaposition -with it, Iklic -vi 7, denotes 
by an obvious metonomy that which is offered sm The expression is given 
more in full. Lev iv. 3, ; and BKSG also, when it stands for the sin-offer- 

ing, is correctly rendered in the LZX by irepl dpapri'af The obvious objection, 
that the body of the victim thus infected -with sm is not. like the corpse of an 
executed malefactor, cast as soon as possible as a O'Tihn B’j 7 p (Dent xxL 23) into 
an unclean place, maybe removed by the remark (15) that thereisadistmction 
between inherent and imputed sin, and that -with the latter the -victim may never- 
theless ID another aspect be regarded as most holy, for which twofold significance 
of the victim the ceremony Hum xix 7—10, hereafter to be discussed, may with 
some plausibility be appealed to 

(1) The ordmary sin-offering is here chiefly treated of, and a more circumstantial 
description of the great act of expiation on the Day of Atonement subsequently 
given 

(2) The precept Hum xv 24 is distinguished from that given Lev iv, 13 sqij , 
by the circumstance that the latter has regard to the case of a transgression in 
"which the whole congregation shares, the former to a case m which the congre- 

f ation as such is not the agent, but has to appear for the sin of one of its mem- 
era, committed probably without its knowledge 

(3) F or it had not the character of the hGnhha, properly so called, from which 
It 13 also distinguished by the nnjD3 of Lev v. 18 

(4) According to Lev iv. 12, to the place where the ashes of the sacrifice were 
brought from the place mentioned, i. 10 

f'5) When pigeons formed the sin-offenng, it cannot be certainly distinguished 
after removing the crop and entrails and casting them on the ashes, the 
whole bird was burnt upon the altar, or as stated, ili^na Se^xichim, vi 4, the 
blood only appertained to tbe altar, the resttothepnest From the flour-offering 
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of the poor the priest ^vaa to take a handful to bum on the altar, the rest, as in 
the case of the meat-offenng, becoming his own (Lev v 12 sg ) 

(6) The Rabbinical notions, that the propitiation for the people on the Day of 
Atonement must necessarily have been a goat, because the patriarchs slew a goat 
when Joseph was sold, or (as Maimonides supposes) because the Israelites had 
most grievously transgressed in the worship of the goat (Lev xvii 7), and the 
like, are scarcely worthy of mention The idea, too, of BShr {Symhohh, u p 
899), that the goat, on account of its long shag^ hair, is designed to allude to 
sorrow for sin, must be too artificial 

(5) Keil, by viewmg the horns as a symbol of power, understands this other- 
wise In his view, the soul is symbobcally transferred to the full sway of the 
power of Divine grace, by the putting of the blood on the horns of the altar 

(6) The sevenfoM sprtnlling which took place m the latter sacrifices, signifies 
that the entire covenant relationship with God was compromised by sm, and 
must be re-estabbshed by expiation. 

(7) In respect to which only an mcorrect interpretation of the sm-offering 
could allow us to say, with Knobel, that it escaped the author by an oversight 

(8) It is true, indeed, that it is not said of the sm-offenng, as it is of both the 
bumt-ofienng and the peace-offenng, that it is acceptable to Jehovah (iS 

Lev 1 4, vii 18, xix 7, xxu. 19, 28, etc ), for the bringing of a sm-offermg is 
ever a tad necessity 

(9) In the other kmds of sacnfices, the precedmg expiation by blood forms the 
conditio sine qua non of that which is their main point, namely, the offermg of a 
gift (comp § 127, conclusion) in the sin-offenng, on the contrary, the subsequent 
gift serves for a confirmation, and so in a certain sense for a completion, of the 
expiation, which is the immediate intention of this sacrifice 

(10) A still farther declaration of the forgiveness of sms as added, as m the 
ntual of the Day of Atonement (see § 140) 

(11) See the passages in Outram, De sacnfims^ p 261 sq 

(12) Thus after the precedent of Deyling, Observ i No Ixv 2, Hengstenberg, 
id p 118, Keil, id p 282 , comp also Ewald’s Antiquities, p 76 [This view 
has recently been defended by Riehm in the dissertation, p 69 sqq. mentioned m 
§127, comp also his article “ Bann” in Handwvrterbuch He regards the 
flesh of the sm-offenng as “most holy” m the same sense as what is under the 
ban IS styled most holy, namely, as fallen under the destroying wrath of God 
That the sacrificial flesh of many sin-offermgs is assigned to the pnests as food, would 
be analogous, m this view, to the fact that in the ban of lower grade God ap- 
propriates forever the possession fallen to Him, and to a degree gives it over to His 
holy servants for their use DiUmann so far recogmzes this view as to admit 
that in the requirements of the law to which it appeals, remains of an older Ime 
of thought gradually vanishmg appear (p 417, comp 444 sq ) — ^But though smgle 
features of the ntual of sacnfice agree with Riehm’ s theory, it is stiU full of con- 
tradictions How can the soul of one and the same sacrificial animal be acceptable 
to God as pure, and the smoke of the fat be to him a sweet savor, while the re- 
mainder IS an object of his destroying wrath ?] 

(13) See Hengstenberg, id , comp Keil, id p 286 


§ 140 

Continuation The Ritual of the Day of Atonement (1) 

The supreme act of expiation was, as already remarked, that which took place 
on the tenth day of the seventh month {Tieri), the annual Day of Atonement, 
D'1S3n DV, m the Talmud KdV, % e simply the day Fasting being commanded, 
on pain of extirpation, from the evening of the mnth till the evening of the 
tenth (2), it is called in Josephus {Ant xiv 4 3) r; rijc vtiarclac iifikpa, m Philo (fi* 
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XU p 296) ^ vriardac ioprij, and in Acta xxvii. 9, briefly 17 vijarda. To it 
refer the laws Lev xvi 23, 26-82, and Num xxix 7-11 On this day an atone- 
ment was effected, not merely for the people and the priesthood, but in connec- 
tion therewith for the sanctuary also, “ that remaineth among them in the midst 
of their uncleanness,” Lev xvi 16, and was consequently always undergoing 
defllement through the sins of the people This atonement related, moreover, to 
aU the sins of the people, and therefore to those also which had been already ex- 
piated by other acts Bleek {Kommentar m Heb v 2), Keil {Archdologie, 1 p 
404, and Commentary on Lev xvi.), and others are not in accordance with Lev 
XVI 16, 21, 30, 84, when they limit the atonement of this day solely to those sms 
and xmcleannesses which, m spite of the strictest observance of the laws of sac- 
rifice and purification, still remained unexpiated (3) This deficiency would in- 
deed be repaired by the sin-offenng to be brought at every new moon (Num 
xxvm 16) But the act of atonement performed on the Day of Atonement, 
completed the expiatory sacnfices of the past year m another manner It was 
founded, as Kurtz {Sacr\ficial WorsTitpy p 886) correctly observes, on the assumption 
that the atonement in the fore-court was insufficient, — that the atomng blood 
must be brought for acceptance as near to God as possible, even to the place of 
His dwelling 

With respect, also, to the nature of the sms, the above passages seem to set no 
limit to the atonement For while the usual sin-offenngs relate, accordmg to 
Lev iv. 2, etc , to sins committed “ in error” (see § 187), the law of the Day of 
Atonement makes use of the most general expressions (pJJ and as well as 
DKtatl) concermng the sins to be atoned for on this day, and evidently seeks, by 
accumulating them (so especially Lev xvi 21, “ all the imquities of the children 
of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sms”), to express the umversality 
of the atonement Consistently with this, Jewish tradition also refers the ex- 
piation of the Day of Atonement to every kind of sin. The limitation really ex- 
isting results from the connection with other laws This gives an absolute demal 
to the notion that the atonement on this day would insure impunity to any m- 
dividuals who had by transgression incurred punishment It even assumes as 
self-evident that all sinnmg, nD*i m the course of the year had been visited 
with the vengeance due thereto, by the extermination of the offender Conse- 
qnently the act of expiation availed for the congregation as a whole (see ver 88 , 
DF~Sd) To this congregation, seeking God’s presence with repentance, 
pardon for the transgressions committed in its midst during the course of the year 
IS promised Their state of grace is renewed to the people of God , while by the 
simultaneous atonement for the priesthood and sanctuary, the continuance of a 
legal representation before God, without which they could not exist as Hia peo- 
ple, and of God’s presence m the midst of them, is assured (4) The act of atone- 
ment to be effected is, as already pomted out, divided into two acU^— first, the 
atonement for the high priest and his bouse, whereby, as is obvious from ver 88, 
the priesthood, which is subsequently, Ps cxv 10, cxvui 3, cxxrv 19, called 
the house of Aaron, is to be understood, and then for the congregation. The 
atonement for the high priest must take place first, because the mediator capable 
of effecting an atonement for the people of God must first be prepared The 
atonement for the sanctuary is connected with both acts, for which a special offer- 
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mg 'WBS not required, because the uncleanness pertaming to the Sanctuary was 
not treated as something apart from the guilt of the priesthood and the people 
The ntual of the day is, according to Lev xvi , as follows The high pnest 
who, according to subsequent injunction, had removed a week before from his 
own dwellmg to a chamber m the sanctuary, was, as a preparation for his func- 
tions, to bathe his whole body (ver 4) (6), — not, as in ordinary ministrations, to 
wash merely his hands and feet, — and then to put on the garments specially ap- 
pointed for the act of expiation to be on this day effected These, which were 
composed entirely of white linen 0?)» consisted of coat, breeches, girdle, and 
mitre (DD^XD) In this clothing, the absence of ornament, by which it was dis- 
tinguished from the official vestments of the high priests on other occasions, is 
undoubtedly to be considered (0) , still its special significance is to be an expres- 
sion of the higTiest degree of purity, for which reason its assumption is immediately 
connected, ver 4, with the bathing 

The high pnest was then to bring the bullock which he was to offer, of course 
from his own resources (e/c ruv I6iuv avaXu/idruv, Josephus, Ant iii 10 8), as a 
sm-ofienng for himself and his house, and the two kids which were the sm-offer- 
mg for the congregation Upon the latter he was to cast lots, accordmg to which, 
one was destined to be sacrificed to the Lord, the other to be sent away into the 
wilderness, With regard to the latter word, we wholly reject the view 

which regards it as a compoimd of Ul (which does not mean a he-goat, but a she- 
goat) and going away, and consequently as a designation of the goat (Vulgate, 
caper emtssarius, Luther and others, freed-goat , AY scape-goat , this, apart 
from the unusual composition, gives in ver 10 and 26 the very harsh construction, 
“m the capacity of freed-goat”) (7) The word is to be explamed as a Pealpal 
form of azala, removit, rItiti to to go forth, contracted from It may be 

taken as a rumen dbstractum m the sense of “ dismissal” ” for complete dismis- 
sal” (so Tholuck and BShr), but is probably the name of theeml spirit whose 
abode is m the wilderness (so most interpreters), and who is thus designated as 
him who 18 sent away, or, as Ewald says, as the Demon, who is sent to a distance 
Such IB perhaps also the meamng of the LXX, where the word is translated in 
vers 8 and 10 by anoTzofiToioi (8) The high pnest having then slam the bullock, 
was (while a pnest, as tradition reports, stirred the blood to prevent its coagula- 
tion) to take a censer full of burning coals from the altar before the Lord, % e the 
altar of bumt-offenng (9), and two handfuls of beaten incense, and to bnng it 
Within the veil, t e into the holy of hohes (without looking about him, accordmg to 
tradition) ” And he shall put the mcense,” it is further said, “ upon the fire be- 
fore the Lord, that the cloud of the mcense may cover the mercy-seat that is upon 
the testimony, that he die not ” The ascending cloud of incense, symbolical of 
prayer ascending to God, was to interpose as a protection between the high pnest 
and the presence, albeit concealed, of God The high pnest probably left the cen- 
ser before the ark till he went out for the last time, that the smoke might be still 
further dispersed, and fill the Holy of Hohes He now approached the altar of 
bumt-offenng, retinng, as tradition tells us, backward from the holy place, to 
fetch the blood of the buUock and to begin the act of atonement properly so 
called Entermg the Holy of Hohes with the blood, he spnnkled it with his fin- 
ger once “ toward the mercy-seat frontward,” » c on its frontside, and then seven 
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tunea “ before the mercy-seat,” t e upon the ground before the ark (10), leaving, 
as may be presumed, the vessel containing the blood'in the holy place for the next 
act of Bpnnkhng Havmg thus made atonement for himself, he was now capable of 
making it for the congregation He therefore returned to the court, slew the goat 

destmed for the Lord, brought jts blood also into the Holy of Hohes, and per- 
formed the same sprinklings as before This concluded the acts of atonement 
made in the Holy of Holm Next followed that made in the Holy place, f6r 
it IS this that is signified by bnh, ver 165, comp with vers 20, 28, 83, m 
distinction from which here stands for the Holy of Hohes Of this act 
it is bnefly said, “ So shall he do for the tabernacle of the congregation that 
dwelleth among you ” This is to be supplemented by the injunction of Ex 
XXX 10, which commands that an atonement was to be made once a year 
upon the horns of the altar of mcense with the blood of the sm-offermg of 
atonement Hence it may be assumed that a single apphcation of the blood 
to the horns of the altar of incense, followed by a sevenfold sprinkling in 
front of it, corresponding with the process within the Holy of Hohes. took place 
It is, however, uncertain whether this was done first with the blood of the bullock 
then with that of the goat, or whether, as tradition (M Joma, v 4 , Maimomdes, 
ill. 6) states, and as is more probable, the blood of both victims was mingled for 
the purification of the holy place It is further remarked (Lev. xvl 17) that dur- 
ing these acts of atonement by the high pnest, no one besides himself might be 
present in the tabernacle, lest the presence of another should again render the 
sanctuary unclean. Lastly followed the atonement for the 
which here, as web. as in ver 12, is called the altar that is before the Lord (11) 
The atonement for the priesthood, the congregation, and the sanctuary, accord- 
ing to its three divisions, being thus completed, the other goat (ver 20, comp 
with ver 10), on which the lot for Azazel fell, was to be brought hither, t e 
before the altar of bumt-offenng, and presented alive before the Lord, and indeed, 
as IB added m ver 10, which controverted words (12) are probably to be 

erplamed “to cover him” (the goat), viz by the apphcation of the blood of the 
slaughtered goat The proceedmgs atthe purification of the recovered Uper, Lev. 
XIV 6, and the infected house, ver 61, elucidate this pomt Here two birds 
were taken the one was killed , and the other, after being dipped m the blood 
of the first, was let loose into the open field As the slam goat represented the 
people for whom atonement was to be made, so was the hvxng goat (on which see 
§ 141) the instrument of the people, when, an atonement havmg been made, they 
had become partakers of Divme forgiveness “ This dnahty of the goats is caused 
only (as Hengstenberg, Egypt and the BooJcs of Moses, p 165, rightly remarks) by 
the physical impossibility of representmg the two elements to be represented by 
a smgle example.” By the apphcation of the blood of the first goat to the second, 
it was moreover declared, that only in virtue of the atonement effected by the 
blood of the first goat are the people placed m a condition to send away their sins 
as forgiven toAzazel (18) The act of sending away the goat is thus described 
(Lev XVI 21 sq ) “And let Aaron lay both his hands upon the head of the 
hvo goat (14, and confess over him all the imquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions according to all their sins, and let him put them upon the 
head of the goat, and send him away by a man ready at hand into the wilderness. 
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And let the goat bear upon him all their iniquities into a separated land”(|''5?i> 
» 6 a place whence no road leads back to the dwellings of the people (so 
there need be no anSiety lest the goat should find his way back to their abodes). 
Thus were the sins laid upon the goat to be, as it were, banished to a place re- 
moved from all contact with the people That the goat was to pensh m the 
wilderness, and thus to suffer what is due to the smner, upon whom his sin re- 
mains, IS by no means hinted in the text It is true, indeed, that the high pnest, 
accordmg to a subsequent enactment, invoked upon the goat the pumshment due 
to all the transgressions of Israel, and that tradition further declares (M Joma, 
VL 6) that the goat was cast down from a rock and destroyed by the fall The 
law, however, would never have been silent concermng so essential a feature He 
who had led away the goat for Azazel was (ver 26) to wash his clothes, and to 
bathe, and afterward to come into the camp 

After the goat was sent into the wilderness (15), the high pnest betook him- 
self to the (ver 23) tabernacle, took off the Imen garments, and deposited them 
there, then bathed again in the court, put on his usual official garments, and 
offered the bumt-offcnngs, consisting of the rams mentioned vers 8 and 6, for 
hunsclf and the people (10) Together -vnth the flesh of the burnt-offering was 
also burned the f.it of the previously slam sin-offerings The flesh of the latter 
(ver 27), with tluir skins and dung, was to be sent foith without the camp, and 
there burned (comp § 110) The man who performed this office was, according 
to ver 28, to wash his clothes and bathe, and afterward to return to the camp 
It was not until all connected with the act of atonement to be performed on this 
day was completed, that the festival offerings prescribed for the day, Num xxix 
7, 11, were offered, as tradition distinctly asserts (17) 

(1) Compare my article “Versohnungstag” in Herzog’s xxi p 446 

sq The traditional institutions concermng the Day of Atonement are given in the 
Talmudic treatise Jamtt., the Mishna text of which was first separately edited by 
Shenngham in the year 1648, with explanations, wdiich are also adopted in the 
Surenhus edition of the Mishna Tlie Thosaphta to the treatise Joma is pnnted 
mUgolmo’s Thes antiq mcr xvui p 153 sq , as is also the Jerusalem Gemara 
thereto A translation of the section on the ritual of the Day of Atonement from 
Maimonides, Hajad hachazala, is given by Delitzsch in his Commentary to the 
Epistle to the Eebreios, 11 p 464 sqq Compare also Lightfoot, mirmtei ivm templi, 
Kap 15 {Opp 1 p 744 sqq ) , Lund, Jiidtsche EsHigthumer, p 1027 sqq , J G 
Carpzov, Appai antiq s cod p 433 sqq , J A Danz, funetto pontyf M in adyto 
anmaersaria, in Meiischen’s iVea Test exTalm lUnstr p 912 sqg , Bfihr Synibolih 
des mos Knltvs, 11 p 664 sqq , Winer, Bibl JRealwdrterhich, in loc , Hengsten- 
berg, Egypt and the Bools of Moses, p 168 , Keil, Bill Archuol 1 p 400 sqq , 
Kurte, ^cnficial Worship of the 0 T p 385 sqq 

(2) Comp Lev xvi 29-81, xxiii 27-29 This command was the better calcu- 
lated to produce an appreciation of the serious nature of this solemnity, inasmuch 
as no other fast was prescribed by the Mosaic law (comp § 184) 

(8) It IS, moreover, peculiar to the Mosaic institutions to accumulate acts of 
atonement, for the express purpose of producing a consciousness of their inade- 
quacy fcomp what is said § 96) 

(4j Each individual Israelite might appropnate to himself this atoning grace, 
so far as he was truly a member of the congregation thus seeking God’s grace, and 
proved himself to bfi_such by professing contrition in the manner prescribed. Lev. 
xvi 31, xxiii 27 sq sacrifice, on the other hand, could avail fcomp 1 Sam. 

uu 14) for him who, by wilfully cherishing sin, separated himself from the cove- 
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nant This is the manner in •which the statements of Lev xvi IG, 21, 30, may be 
reconciled -with Heb ix 7, v 2 When the Epistle to the Hebrews refers the act 
of the Day of Atonement merely to the ayvofifiara of the people, this expression is 
not meant to exclude all sins consciously committed from the atonement, but to 
express the contrast to those transgressions in which, as subsequent imptnitenco 
testified, a breach of the covenant was intended 

(5) For further particulars see the article in Herr-og, p 450 

(6) The high priest, in fulfilling the expiatory functions committed to him on 

this day, was not, as Hofmann ( Weifsngung und Erfullung, i p 148) nghtly re- 
marks, to appear before the people in the splendor befitting the delegate of Jehovah, 
but before the Lord in the simple punty of his God-ordoined office Wc cannot, 
however, -with Kurtz (id p 389), see in this injunction a reduction to tlic garments 
of the ordinary priests, nor still less, according to the view revived by Knobel 
171 loco, a penitential garb The former notion, according to which the high pnest 
was to officiate on this day not as the chief of the priesthood, but as the pnest ap- 
pointed for the day, is inconsistent •mth the eminent importance of the act of in- 
tercession to be performed, which must be made by the very man, whose dignity 
equalled that of the whole people, and to whom the full power of the whole 
pnesthood was committed (see § 9G). To this may be added, that the girdle of 
the ordinary pnests was not entirely white, and that they wore not the but 

the on their heads To the second viev Kcil justly raises the objection * 

Where in all the world arc garments of dazzling whiteness worn as symbols of 
mourning or penitence ? The High Pnest i\ore the white linen garments on the 
day be entered the Holy of Holies, the seat of the divine Shckhina, for the same 
reason that they are attnbuted to the highest spints who stand before the throne 
of God in heaven (Ezek. i 2, 3, 11 , x 2, 0, 7 , Dan x. 5 , xu, 6 sq ) Con- 
versely in the vision in Zech uu 3, the high priest Joshua’s incapacity to inter- 
cede with God for the people is indicated by nis filthy garments 

(7) [Baudissin (i 140 sq ) favors as probable Diestel’s attempted explanation of 
the name as compounded of np and with the signification “strong god,” ac- 
cording to which Azazel would be regarded as a heathen divimty changed 
into a demon. Against this see Dillmann a Z ] 

(8) The word aro-o^naioc, indeed, signifies not that which is dismissed or sent 
away, but, like the Latm averruncuB, he who dismisses, who averts — a?^^tKaKoc 
We are not exactly justified in regarding Azazel as Hengstenberg does, as simply 
eqmvalent to Satan, because the latter does not appear in the Pentateuch , still 
the idea of Azazel is at all events al,in to the idea of Satan 

(9) Fot the altar oyiurTit-offering, upon which, according to Lev vn 2-0, fire was 
burmng contmually, is intended (see Joiiia iv 8), and not, as B2hr (e g id j) 
669) supposes, the altar of incense, on which was no fuel. 

(10) This latter spnnkhng evidently concerned not the mercy-seat, but the place 
in which it was, i e the Holy of Holies Hence the first and single sprinkling 
must be referred (as by Kurtz, td^m, p 891, and Keil in loco) to the personal puri- 
fication of the High Pnest and the pnesthood, the second and sevenfold to the 
punfication of the sanctuary, which had been polluted by the sinful atmosphere 
of the priests (According to another explanation, the former portion of ver 14 
IB to be regarded merely as a more general direction, the particulars of the action 
bemg delayed to the second The Vulgate assumes this “view by combining the 
two sentences into one ) 

(11) Keil,_ Kurtz, and Dillmann justly maintain that the altar of humt-offermg is 
referred to in Lev xvi 18, while the ordinary explanation of the passage asserts, 
on the contrary, that the altar of incense within the sanctuary is mtended by 
“the altar that is before the Lord,” and consequently regards ver 18 as adding 
supplementary particulars to ver 16 The objections raised against the former 
■view by Dehtzsch and Hofmann are ob'viated by Kurtz, p 891 sq The atone- 
ment for the altar of bumt-o2enng was effected by applymg to its horns the blood 
of the bullock and the goat, and then by sprinkling the blood upon it seven times 
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the finger. (The expression vS^ forbids us to suppose a sprinkling of the 
ground before the altar, whicli, as Kurtz aptly remarks, is explained by the cir- 
cumstance, that in the court of the tabernacle not the whole space but only the 
altar is the place of Dmne revelation ) The first act again refers to the atone- 
ment for the priesthood and people, the second to the purification of the holy 
place 

(12) The words V7jj “>33/ 10 are so difficult that it is not surprising 

that they have been rejected as an unskilful gloss (as by Ritschl) The interpre- 
tation (e g by Klaiber), “-wt per eumjiat expiaho," is as contrary to the usage of 
the language as “ ad expiandum eum sc JOeum," neither does the hitherto admit- 
ted meanmg, “that an atonement may be made upon him,” agree with the 
prevailing use of bp. *133 Besides, what follow s ver 21 is no act of expiation 

(18) All victims indeed were, so far as they were without blemish, in them- 
selves pure But it is quite another case when the animal is to represent the 
people, not with their unatoned transgressions, but as having been already 
atoned for Such representation can only take place by effectmg an act of ex- 
piation for the animal itself 

(14) Not merely one hand, as in the Semikha, but two, to make the transaction, 
as Keil remarks, the more solemn and impressive 

(15) That the high priest might have immediate information of the arrival 
of the goat at its destination, a kind of telegraphic Ime of watchmen on emmences, 
to give signals by waving cloths, was subsequently made from Jerusalem to the 
■wilderness (Joma, vi 8 , comp also Geiger, LesestucTce aus den Misckna, p 16 sq ) 

(16) This, according to Lev rn 24, was again an atonement for himSelf and 
the people, because even after the great act of atonement, no offermgs could be 
made without the atomng element present in every bumt-offenng 

(171 The same offenngs that were prescnbed for the first day of the seventh 
month, VIZ a bullock, a ram, and seven yearling lambs for a bumt-offenng, with 
their corresponding food-offenngs, viz of fine flour kneaded with oil, three 
tenths of an ephah for the bullock, two tenths for the ram, and one tenth for 
each of the seven lambs, and finally a he-goat as a sm-offenng These sacnflces 
■were, as at other festivals, independent of tne contmual bumt-offenng with which 
the day began and ended Accordmg to tradition {M Joma, vu. 4 , Maimom- 
des, IV 2, at the close), the high pnest, after the evemng sacnfice, again put on 
the Imen garments, to fetch from the Holy of Hohes the incense vessels (pan 
and vase) which had been left there Thus tradition asserts a fourfold entry of 
the High Pnest into the Holy of Hohes, while the law. Lev xvi , appears to direct 
him to enter it at least twice, or, according to the most natural understandmg of 
■^'er 12, more probably three times To the notion of a fourth entry, however, 
nothing decided can be opposed. "When it is said, Heb ix 7, of the high pnest 
that he entered once etery year mto the hobest pTace, the expression is to be 
explamed by its contrast to 6ia iravrdf , it stands de uno annt die et de uno eodemque 
ministerio, as Deyhng {de ingresm summi pont\f j etc , OU u p 188) has justly 
remarked If, as has been attemptedj the functions of censing and of the two- 
fold spnnkling are to be compressed into one smgle entrance of the high priest 
mto the Holy of Holies, recourse must be had to unnatural hypotheses 


§141 

Oontinuation 8ign\flcation of the RUual and Antiquity of the Day of Atonement 

After what has been said (§ 127, 189) on atoning sacnfice, we have only to add 
■what follows on the signification of the ntual of the Day of Atonement Of course 
the greatest prominence must be given m this ntual to that element in the sacn- 
fice by which an atonement for sm is effected, and to that portion of the sacrificial 
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traiiBaction -whicli Bpecifically subserves thiB end. If the^cen^ vicaria is the jde» 
upon which the sin-ofienng is founded, it is here if anywhere that we should ex- 
pect to find it most distinctly impressed But nothing at all is said of substitu- 
tionary suffering for sin, either on the part of the bullock and the goat whose blood 
was brought into the Holy of Hobes, or of the goat which was dismissed into the 
wilderness, the slaymg of the sm-offenng bemg spoken of in the fewest possible 
words. It must be conceded (as has been already done, § 127, note 18) that the 
subsequent connection of this idea with the slaughter of the victim was a natural 
one (1), — that its deathr must be received not merely as the meam of obtaining 
the blood, but also as an act of satisfaction But nowhere in the laws concermng 
sacnfice can we find a foundation for the dogma, that it is only because the vic- 
tim accomplwTies somethmg for the offerer, by vicanously suffering tbe penalty of 
death, that its hfe, offered in the blood, can serve as an atonement for him (2). 
On the contrary, it is only the nature of the victim, its punty and freedom from 
blemish, that are here dwelt on (8) The connection also of the idea of the 
poena vicana with the sending away of tbe second goat, by later Judaism, rests 
entirely on misunderstanding For the sins laid upon the latter were those al- 
ready /tiryttjcn, not those that had to be atoned for, unless we are to regard them 
as symbohcally punished twice over The meanmg of the confession of sin made 
(accordmg to ver 21) over the second goat can only be that of a declaration, that 
past sms being forgiven, are now done away with, — are dismissed and relegated to 
the evil spmt, whose realm is situate beyond all connection with the abode of 
the holy people In hke manner the bird, set free at the purification of tbe 
leprous man and house, symbohcally takes away the leprosy with him (Lev xiv 7, 
58) It 18 also an error to see m the second goat an offering to Azazel (4) 
Mosaism acknowledges no evil power, independent of God, whose favor must be 
m some way secured The point is not to propitiate, but to get nd of Azazel 
— ^to declare to him that the nation, now that it has obtained forgiveness of sin, 
has nothmg to do with him, the patron of evil (6) Hengstenberg ingeniously 
discovers in this transaction with Azazel a reference to the Typhomc ntes of the 
^STpbans Typhon is the evil god who dwells especially in the Libyan desert, 
and who must be propitiated m tunes of pestilence But while the Egyptian 
religion held it necessary to enter mto relations with the powers of evil, for the 
sake of being secure from their enmity, Israel was to be taught by the ntes of 
the Day of Atonement, that they had only to satisfy the holy God for their sms, 
and that when this was done the power of evil could do them no harm Diestel, on 
the other hand, endeavors to show (“ Set-Typhon, Asasel, und Satan,” Zeitschr 
fQ/r Tiistor Theol 1860, p 159 sq ) that the notion of Typhon as the evil princi- 
ple IS much later than the tunes of Moses, and not earher than the 10th or 11th 
century before Christ (6) 

As the day of Atonement formed tbe climax of what the Mosaic ritual was able 
from its own resources to effect with respect both to extent and degree of atone- 
ment, it closes the enactments concerning expiation, and may from this pomt of 
view be denominated its Supreme Solemnity (7) "Without the day of Atonement 
tJwre would, he an actual gap in the theocratic ordinances The law whose tasK was 
the restoration of a holy people, but which was at the same tune continually ex- 
posing the opposition in which this people stood to the holy God through their 
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sinfiilness, could not be "mthout an institution to show the way in which this op- 
position might be reconciled by an atonement for the congregation, and also rela- 
tively to secure such reconcihation , while at the same time, being weak through 
the flesh, it pointed beyond itself to that perfect atonement whose result will be 
the restoration of the truly sanctified people of God (comp Zech un 9, Heb ix 
6 sq ) (8) Ewald {Antiquities, p 3G1), seeing more clearly m this matter than 
the uncircumcised criticism of the ordinary stamp, designates the day of Atone- 
ment “ agenume Mosaic festival, in which, more than in any other, the whole 
tendency as well as the full strictness of the higher religion was expressed ” 
When the silence of other books of the Old Testament is adduced as an objection 
to the antiquity of this festival, the doubtful nature of such an argument is 
evident from the fact, that we must then, to be consistent, postpone its origin till 
the third century before Christ , for the first intimation of this festival, apart 
from the probable allusion to it in Zech lu 9, is found m Sirach 1 5 (m the 
description of the splendid appearance of the high priest Simon on coming out 
of the Holy of Hohes), and in 8 Macc i 11 It was a solemnity earned on in 
silence, and except m the fast observed by the people, entirely confined to the 
sanctuary, and thus furmshed no occasion for observation (9) At most, it might 
have been mentioned in 1 Kings vm 65, and 2 Chron vii 9, etc , when it took 
place during the seven days’ festival held at the dedication of Solomon’s temple , 
an essential portion of this solemnity (the punfication of the sanctuary) was per- 
formed, however, m the very act of dedication (10) 


(1) The modem Jewish ceremony called the Kapporeth, and performed on the 
day of preparation for this solemmty, is founded entirely on the idea of substitu- 
tion A man takes a cock, a woman a hen (of a white color, on account of Isa i 
18), and before killmg strikes three times on its forehead, saying the words 

Sd DU D'DicD D’-n*? iStt ’JK1 nn'nS iS’ Sunnn nr 'moD n? 'nnn n? 'ns’Sn nt 

SKlEr, “May this cock [or hen] be an exchange for me, may it be in my 
stead 1 M^y it be a propitiation for me I Let this cock go to death, but may I 
go to a good hfe with all Israel ! Amen ” The four capital punishments of 
stranghng, beheading, stomng, and burning are symbobzed on the cock. See the 
description of the ceremony m Buxtorf’s Bynagoga gudaica, ed 3, cap xxv p 
609 sqq 

(2) As 18 again maintamed by Khper {Das Pnesterthum des Alien Brnides, 1866, 
P 125) In BO important a matter we are fully justified m appealmg to the argu- 
mentum e sUentw 

(S) The blood IS regarded as a means of atonement which God has given to his 
people upon the altar (Lev xvu 11), to enable him who by reason of his sinful- 
nesB could not approach Gkid, to draw near, because the life of the smless animal 
intervenes to atone for his soul Wherem, then, lies the efficacy of the expiation 
piade on the Day of Atonement by means of the blood of the victim ? Hot in an 
increased quantity of the means of atonement Not the blood of a hecatomb, but 
only the blood of a single animal is needed as an atonement for the high pnest 
and people It is, moreover, charactenstic of the sin-offenngs in general, that 
they are all limited to a smgle animal The reason probably is, that the speciality of 
the sm-offering is not the gift, the oblation on the part of the offerer, in which case 
there might be, as the burnt-offerings show, a question of more or less, but the 
covering prescribed of God, by a means which, in virtue of its quality (as substi- 
tutmg a soul for the soul), is adapted to this end, but which by reason of this very 
quabty 18 incapable of enhancement (In this manner might the view stated by 
Kurtz, be completed ) The atonement made on the Day of Atonement was super- 
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emment, because on this occasion the blood was brought as near to God as possible, 
before His throne, and indeed within the veil, into that central seat of His 
abode at other times unapproachable, thus making satisfaction for the people in 
the very place where the accusmg law withm the ark testified against them The 
people, Imowmg themselves to be accepted with favor through the atoning blood, 
were assured of the continued dwelling of God in the midst of them, and there- 
with of the continuance of their state of grace, while the ordinary mtercourse 
effected m worship between God and the congregation received a fresh consecra- 
tion from this centre, — ^the blood taken into the Holy of Hobes serving for the 
cleansmg of even the outmost parts of the sanctuary 
(4) This explanation is inadmissible, even when the offermg is taken in the 
broader meaning of a gift by which, according to Rabbinical views, the devil 
(Bammael) was to be induced not to render the sacrifice offered by Israel as an 
atonement inefficacious, and to become not an accuser of, but an intercessor for the 
people (see Eisenmenger, EntdecTctes Judenthum, ii p 166 sq , BShr, id p 686 
(6) If the later idea of Satan is unjustifiably transferred to Azazel, the notion 
that he can no longer accuse Israel before God, nor provoke God’s wrath and 
chastisement against them, would have to be added (see Kurtz, id p 402) Be- 
sides, the second goat, considered in itself, cannot be regarded as a sacrifice 
Both goats are indeed (Lev xvi 6) said to be but this only denotes m a 

general manner the purpose for which the two are together brought forward, while 
in vers 9 and 16 the first goat which is slain is specially called ENDn, but not the 
second The latter, on whom the result of the atonement just offered is fulfilled, 
takes the place of the slam goat, and is, as it were, and as it is often designated, 
the hircua redimw-s Jewish tradition also recognized this relation between the 
two goats, by prescnbing {Joma, vi 1) that they should be abke in color, size, 
and value 

(6) [In the first edition it was said, in accordance with the article “Versohn- 
ungstag” in Herzog The reqmrement that the man who led the goat into the 
wilderness must bathe before returning into the camp is natural, because the 
wilderness is the region of impurity The same reason was assigned in respect to 
the man charged with the duty of burning the flesh of the sm-offenng, smce 
this also took place outside the camp Kurtz has correctly remarked that the 
supreme holiness of the day demanded that even the mere possibility of Levitical 
iincleanness, which might easily take place outside the camp, should be guarded 
against On the other hand, it may certainly be maintamed, as Riehm has done, 
that there is no evidence that residence outside the camp was regarded as bring- 
ing uncleanness , for the Israehtes went out of the camp every day to gather 
manna, and did not thereby become unclean BtiU, there is no reason for ex- 
plaimng, with ILehm (p 78 sq ), the purification required of the priest who had 
charge of the burning, on the ground that the flesh of the sin-offenng was bke 
him who was under the ban, an object of the destroying wrath of God Accord- 
11 ^ to Lev VI 27 (comp 1 189), a garment spnnkled with the tlood of the sm- 
offenng must be washed, and this even, on Riehm’s view, on account of the hobness 
of the blood Now, from the circumstance that the supreme holiness of the 
flesh of the sin-offermg reqmred the subsequent pimfication of the pnest who had 
burned it, there is no ground for the inference that the flesh of the sm-offenng 
was holy m any way different from the ilood of the offermg Who that reads 
Lev VI 27 could understand the hobness of the flesh of the sm-offermg m a 
different from the holmess of the blood of the sm-offenng ?] 

(7) The circumstance that this day did not bear the name Jn is discussed in 
§ 144 on the Sacred Seasons 

* 1^1 such an institution is especially seen with respect to the year of 

jubilee, which, without it, would appear in the national life without cause, and 
^ch a close of the precedmg penod as the Divine holmess demands 
(9) It 18 also probable that this solemmty, bke other mstitutions of worship, 
ell for a long penod mto desuetude [Against Wellhausen, accordmg to whom 
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(i 113 Ec^q ) the Day of Atonement was not instituted until after the year 444, 
comp Dillmann, p 524 sqq , and Delitzsch, “The Day of Atonement,” in 
Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880 ] 

(10) The Day of Atonement is omitted m the prophetic institutions of Ezekiel, 
while a compensation for it is given in the enactment (xlv 18-20) of a cleansmg 
of the sanctuary, “ for every one that erreth and is simple,” at the begmning of 
the year, viz on the first and seventh of Nisan, and therefore preparatory to the 
Passover (Ezekiel generally includes the sin-offenngs among his institutions 
of worship, while other prophets, on the contrary, when speaking of Divine ser- 
vice in the times of redemption, no longer make mention of sm-offermgs ) A 
collection of the most important traditional enactments, whose vahdity may he 
assumed, for the later penod of the second temple, may be seen m the article 
quoted, p 456 sqq On the form assumed by the celebration of the Day of 
Atonement, since the destruction of Jerusalem, see Orach Ghajim, translated by 
Lowe, p 150 sqq , Buxtorf, cap 26 sq , SchrSder, Satzimgen und 

Gebrduche des talmudtsch-rab'bin'ischen, Judenthums, p 130 sqq Comp also the 
article Kol liHdre m Herzog’s Beal-Encyldop viu p 24 sq 

APPENDIX PURIFICATIONa (1) 

§ 142 

1 The Levttical Purifications 

The Israehte, as pertammg to the holy people, was to be clean p'lHD) , and 
therefore when he had, though unavoidably, incurred uncleanness, or come in 
contact with anything unclean, and so become he was to restore his state of 
cleaimess by a special act Everything relating to sexual conditions — generation, 
birth, etc — or to death and corruption was defiling (Lqy xu and xv ) In the 
latter respect, not only was uncleanness contracted by means of the human corpse 
and an connected with it, — ^tho grave, the house m which one had died, nay, 
even every open vessel in it, Lev xix 11, 15-16, — but also by the carcass of an 
imclean animal. Lev v 3, xi 8, and the body of a clean animal if it had not met 
Its death by being properly slaughtered, xi 39 sq Finally, the disease of leprosy^ 
ch xm sq , which was regarded as a process of gradual corruption, rendered the 
man visited therewith unclean, the leper being designated, Hum xu 12, as one 
like a dead man, and the healing of a leper, 2 Kings v 7, as a making alive The 
law, Lev xiv 33 sq , also gives directions concernmg a house-leprosy, the nature 
of which IS not clearly known (2) The chief means of purification was running 
uater, which is itself a symbol of life, and therefore called living water (D”n D’D, 
Lev xiv 6, 60, Num xix 17, etc ) In uncleanness of the loioer degree, the 
washmg of the unclean person or thing (if the latter were not of a brittle nature, 
m which case it was to be destroyed) and separation till sunset were sufficient (see 
Lev XI 23 sq , XV 4 sq , xvi sq ) , the bringing of a sin-offenng being, under 
certam cucumstances, also required (v 2) In uncleanness of the higher degree, 
the separation lasted seven, or m some cases fourteen days , and under certam 
circumstances a sm-offermg of birds was added (xiv 13-16 ) During the 
march through the desert, all who had contracted uncleanness were bamshed 
from the camp On the other hand, m cases of uncleanness incurred through 
contact with a dead body, a certam water of spnnUing was applied, called HTp 'p 
<water against uncleanness), which is itself designated as a sm-offermg, Num xix 
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9, 17. It was prepared as follows — A red heifer without blemish, which had as- 
yet home no yoke, was slaughtered without the camp in the presence of the 
priest (8) , its blood was then sprinkled seven times toward the sanctuary. It, 
VIZ its flesh, blood, skm, and dung, together with cedar wood, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, was then cast into the Are and burnt The three last-named ingredients 
appear also at the purification of the leper, Lev nv. 6 Every person officiating- 
at this ceremony was unclean till evemng The ashes obtamed were laid up m a- 
clean place without the camp, and every dwelling in which there had been a 
corpse, together with all the persons and vessels therem, was punfied on the third 
and on the seventh days, by means of a bunch of hyssop dipped into water mto 
which some of these ashes had been cast The red color in these symbols of 
purification must not be explained (as by Hengstenberg) as a symbol of sm, on the 
ground that red was m Egypt the symbol of Typhon , nor the red heifer com- 
bmed, as by Bchelhrg (PTitloeopkie der OffeTdxxrung, ii p 186), with the red bul- 
lock to be sacrificed to Typhon (Plutarch, deig et Osir cap 81) Isa i. 18 proves 
nothmg m this matter, — ^red there certainly referring, as the color of blood, to 
deeds of blood (see vers 16 and 31), while the death with whose expiation the red 
heifer was concerned is not represented as blood-shedding, but as corruption. 
Eed 18 rather the color of life and of vital energy , scarlet the color of splendour ; 
the animal is & female, the sex that brings forth, properly representing life (comp. 
Gen 111 6) Oedar as the most durable of woods, is hkewise a symbol of incor- 
ruption , while great punfymg power was in ancient times always ascnbed to 
hyssop Thus the water of purification is an vnfutvm, strengthened by elementt 
V)h%ch synibolteed mtal energy, xncorruption, and purtty (4) 

(1) Compare Sommer, BM Abhandl p 200 sqq , Kurtz “ on the Symbohcal 
Dignity of the Rite prescribed in Hum xix. for the Annulling of the Dncleanness 
of Death,” in TJUmmm’s Studien, 1846, No 8, p 639 s^q [^!^hler i p 409 sqq , 
Kamphausen’s article “ Reinigkeit und Reinigungen ” in Riehm] 

(2) Some understand by this the injury done to walls by dry-rot, while others, 
on the contrary, th ink a transference of human leprosy -to the walls of a house 
possible 

(8) Not of the High Pnest, who might not come in contact with anythmg relat- 
mg to death or corruption 

(4) With respect to the ceremonies by which the purification of a recovered leper 
(Lev XIV 1-83) or of a leprous house (vers 88-57) was effected, the meaning of the 
^ential points is detenmned by what has already been said ; compare also what 
is remarked on this subject in § 140 sq. 


§ 143 

3 Ajets of Punfeationfor removing the BuspicMn of OuiU 

Of an entirely different character were those acts of purification which related 
■to the denial of eiupeded crimes, -viz advUery and murder 

Among these are (1st) the jealousy-offermg, and the drmking of the water of curs- 
ing, treated of Num. v 11-81, and already mentioned in § 104. 1, where a state- 
of the marriage laws is given (1) This jealousy-offering, which a husband had to 
present to the priest when he placed his wife, whom he suspected of adultery, 
before the altar, consisted of "barley meed wUJund the addvtum of oU and franJcincense. 
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were used, to enhance the efBcacy of the potion, which thus appeared all the more 
to be the vehicle of the Divine holiness, whose property is to destroy all that is 
sinful In virtue of the efficacy imparted to the water by the words of the oath, 
and by the blotting out of the wntten curse, it was called the “ curse-causing 
water of pain” (7). The entrance of the curse into the inmost parts of the body 
was to be efEected by drinking (comp the expression Ps cix 18) We say 
effected, not merely symbolized For, according to the simple meaning of the 
words of ver 27, the water is to be regarded not merely as the symbol and pledge, 
but as the actual vehicle of the Divine curse (8) Any clement of magic is ex- 
cluded by the ethical element which was added, inasmuch as the effect of the 
potion was promoted by the anxiety of an evil conscience in the case of the guilty 
woman, and averted by the gladness of a good conscience in that of the inno- 
cent (9) 

(2d) TTie purification of a community from the mspicion of Ihod-yuiUtness, when 
a slam man was found m the neighborhood, and the murderer could not be dis- 
covered For this case the law (Deut xxi 1-0) prescribed that the elders of the 
city should lead a young heifer, which had not yet been wrought with, into a 
valley in which was a brook, and should there, in the presence of the priests, 
break its neck, and wash their hands over the slam heifer, saying “Our hands 
have not shed tlus blood, neither have our eyes seen it Be merciful, O Lord, unto 
Thy people Israel, whom Thou hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood m the 
midst of Thy people Israel,” i e let not this blood shed in the midst of us be laid 
to our charge, etc The object of this transaction was not an atonement There was 
here no question of a transgression committed through ignorance , and the ex- 
pression denoting the slaughter of the victim is not but The blood 

shed was to be removed from the midst of the people, and this was effected by 
the symbolical mlliction of capital punishment upon the heifer This was to pro- 
ceed from the elders, because, according to ch xix 12, it was upon them that 
the duty of inquiring into mortal injunes in general devolved Here, then, the 
idea of a p®na ‘oicccna applies satisfaction is to be made to Divine justice by a 
symbolical infliction of punishment, which thus serves, ver 8, for a covering of 
blood-gmltiness to the community in question The elders, by the act of washing 
hands, deny, m the name of the commumty, all participation in the mortal mjury 
which has been done , perhaps the brook was to carry away also the blood of the 
heifer The priests do not in this instance officiate as mediators of atonement, 
but, ver 6, merely as witnesses and judicial functionaries 

W Compare my article, “ Eif eropfer, ” m Herzog’s Beal-EncyTclop xix p 
472 sq An eimlanation of this offering, as well as the subsequent practice, is 
given in the Talmudic treatise Sota, edited, with an ample commentary, by Wag- 
enseil, 1674 , compare also Selden, Uxor hebraica, ui ens 18-16 , Lund, JUdische 
SeUigthutner, p 701 sq. 

[So ®l 80 Kbhler, i p 408 ] It was, according to ver 26, taken out of 
^e hand of the woman The husband necessarily furnished the materials, both 
oooause the wife, as such, had no property of her own, and especially because 
the whole transaction originated with him, and was performed without regard to 
the consent of the wife 

offering in a general sense was, however, needed, because, as BShr (id , 
p 446) qmte correctly states it, according to the Mosaic ordinances no one who 
approached the Lord m His sanctuary for any purpose was to appear empty (Ex 
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XTiu 16, xxxiv. 20), i € without an offenng Henco the presentation of an 
offering was to precede the dnnking of the water of cursing, as an introduction 
to the whole transaction 

(4) Comp Hos 111 2, where barley appears as the food becoming an adulter- 
ess The Jewish explanation goes so far as to say (Sota, ii 1) that, because the 
act of the adulteress placed her on a level with the cattle, her oflfering also 
must consist of the food of the cattle In this case, however, the woman would 
be assumed to be gmlty, which is out of the question. 

(6) So Onkelos, and u 2 , while the LXX, on the contrary, translate v6up 
KoBapiv foil, and thus understand it simply as pure spring water 

(6) During the transaction, tune was still given to the woman to confess , a 
pause is prob^ably to be assumed after ver 20 

(7) The expression D'^n is to bo referred, as is shown especially by ver 27, not 
to the bitter taste, but to the permcious effects of the water The Rabbins, on 
the contrary, understood the word literally, and disputed whether anythmg bitter 
was mingled with the water, or whether it first acquired a bitter taste in the 
mouth of the adulteress who drank of it 

(8) Keil justly remarks (i Jm, p 801) that this water is said to acquue, through 
the word and power of God, a suponiatural power, which, though not to be con- 
ceived of us magical, really produces, through its influence on the mind, perni- 
cious effects upon the body of the guilty, and is harmless to the innocent. 

(0) For later traditions, see the article quoted, p 476 sq 


in— THE SACRED SEASONS 

THE SACRED SEASONS IN GENEBAD (1) 

§ 144 

Survey of the Sacred Seasons and their Designations 

The sanctification of the course of time in general was effected by the morning 
and evenmg sacrifice, T'pn nb’ijr (of which we spoke, § 131) Besides this, how- 
ever, special times were also selected, which, establishmg by a regular interchange 
of labor and rest a rule of natural life corresponding with a need of human nature, 
offered at the same time a substratum for the communion takmg place in worship 
between God and His people Such sacred seasons, as appomted in the Penta- 
teuch, were, Isf, The seventh day of the week, or Sabbath , 2d, The new moons , — 
the first-born, as it were, among the days of the month These were of subordi- 
nate importance, with the exception of the seventh new moon, which was invested 
with a festal character, and bore the name of 0^', the Day of Trumpets 

8d, The bjaiQQ festival pilgnmages, when the whole congregation assembled at the 
sanctuary, viz a the Passover, with which the annual cycle of festivals com- 
menced in sprmg, celebrated in the first month of the Mosaic year (Ex xu. 2), 
on the evenmg of the 14th Abib or Nisan, with the seven days of unleavened 
bread, kept from the 16th day of the same month onward , b the Feast of Weeks 
(Pentecost), seven weeks later , c the Feasst of Tdbemades, from the 16th day of 
the seventh month onward. Wi, The seventh month Tisn, besides being distm- 
gtdshed, as above remarked, by the festal character of its new moon, mcluded 
also the Day of Atonement (D’*i^3i!J dV) In this month the (Lev xxiu. 86), 
which took place on the eighth day, i e after the seven days’ celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (the 22d day of the month), tenmnated the festal half of the 
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year 5th, Every seventh year was also sacred as the sci]tibai%cdl year, and every 
seventh sabbatical year as the year ofjnMlee The laws concerning sacred seasons 
in general are contained in Ex xxiu. 10-17, Lev xxiu. and xxv , Num xxviu , 
XTox , and Dent xvi In Deuteronomy as well as in Exodus, only the three festi- 
val pilgrimages are mentioned , while the sabbatical solemnities (except in the 
Decalogue, v 13 sq ) and the new moons are passed over in silence This circum- 
stance IS explamed by the consideration that it is in these festival pilgrimages 
alone that stress is laid upon that oneness of the sanctuary which it is the special 
object of Deuteronomy in its enactments concerning worship to inculcate (see 
Deut XVI 6-7, 11, 15, 16) (2) 

The most general designation of the sacred seasons which have an appointed 
order of succession is signifying an appomted time m general , 

comp Num xxvm. 2 The expression is also used in the superscription, Lev 
xxiii 2, of all holy days, mcluding the Sabbath, on which a holy convocation 
(Ehp K'lpD) took place , and therefore, m Ezek xlvu 11 (see Hitzig in loco), of 
the new moons also, for these were, accordmg to prophetic legislation, to be days 
of holy convocation (Ezek. xlvn 8, comp with Isa Ixvi. 33), which they were 
not as yet in the Pentateuch More frequently, however, the expression 
is used m a narrower sense, and restricted, to the exclusion of the new moons 
and Sabbaths, to the days of assembhng at the annual festivals (Lev, xxui 4 , 
Ezek xlvi 9 , 3 Chron viu 18, xxxi 8) Still narrower is the meaning of the 
word in, which is the usual name for the three festival pilgnmages, as the rqjoio- 
ing festivals of the year The name seems to have arisen from the cheerful dances 
performed at these seasons (see Judg xxn 19-31 , compare also, in illustration, 
Ex, xxxu 5 with ver 19), the verbal root lin properly meaning to turn in a circle 
(8) Hence this word could not be used of the solemn Day of Atonement, which 
subsequently bore only the name of the Day, k, if or tdie Great Day, 

Ha*! HOV (4) 

(1) Compare my article Festivals of the Ancient Sdyrewsm Herzog’s Beod-BncyTdop 
[Riehm’s art “ Feste” in his Handworterlmch ] 

(2) On other differences in the laws concerning the feasts, see the separate dis- 
cussions concermng them 

(8) In Arabic, the word Jihaggun is the name by which the pdgnmages to Mecca 
are denoted 

(4) That the expression Jn is already used, as is frequently asserted, m the Old 

Testament, a: if of the Feast of Tabernacles as the greatest of the rejoicing festi- 
vals of the year, cannot be inferred with any certamty from 1 Kings vin. 2, Ezek. 
xlv , 2 Chron vu 8, since the reference made in these passages to the Feast of 
Tabernacles naturally arises from the context Judg xxi 19 may, moreover, be 
understood also of the Passover. Comp Hennstenoerij, Genuineness of the Pen- 
tateuch, u p 06 


§ 145 

Jieasons ichieh determine the Times of the Feasts. 

The number seven, which from Gen u. 2 sq onward is the sign of Divine per- 
fection (1), forms the fundamental type for the regulation of the sacred seasons. 
It directly determines the order of the sahbatical seasons (§ 147 sq ), and also ex- 
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erts an influence upon the order of the feasts , for, first, the duration of two of 
the principal ones is (as appears from § 144) for seven days , secondly, in the 
annual cycle of festivals, the seven weeks between Passover and Pentecost branch 
out into a special circle of feasts and, finally, the entire number of days of holy 
convocation, x e oi chief days of feasts, amounts to just seven (the Passover and 
Feast of Tabernacles having each two days of convocation) Of the five yearly 
festivals, the three festal pilgnmagea, Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, 
have both an agrarian and an historical significance, but the latter does not occur 
in the Old Testament in the case of the Feast of Pentecost (2) The Day of 
Atonement notwithstanding its special and particular sigmficance, an unmis- 
takable relation to the Feast of Tabernacles as the Passover introduced the har- 
vest festival of unleavened bread, so the Day of Atonement led to the supreme re- 
joicmg of the year in the Feast of Tabernacles. This position of the Day of Atone- 
ment indicates that only a people reconciled to God has a right to rejoice in the 
blessing with which He has crowned the year , see, on the contrary, Hos ix 1 
8q (3) The Day of Atonement served also as an introduction to the year of 
jubilee (§ 162), which, according to the agncultural year, began at harvest (4) 
No hmt is given in the law as to the reason why this solemnity was to take place 
on the tenth day of the seventh month (6) The choice of the day has undoubt- 
edly a reflex meaning, — the first decade of the sabbath month was thus to be 
made a season of repentance and self-examination , and modem Judaism has 
declared the days from the first to the tenth Tisn, days of pemtence The changes 
of the moon, not to mention the new moons, detemlined the time for celebratmg 
the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles, which both took place at the full 
moon , the after-Passover was also celebrated by those who were prevented from 
celebratmg the Passover proper, at the next full moon (Num ix 9—13, comp 
2 Chron xxx 2) , hence oird acTJjvv^ (njficiov ioprije, Wisd xhi 7 It must 
further be stated that the Passover took place at about the vernal, the Feast 
of Tabernacles at about the autumnal, equinox (6) Notwithstanding all this, 
however, it is qmte erroneous to deduce the significance of the sacred, seasons of 
hfbsatsTn from cosmical relations For heathenism, indeed, which identifies the 
hfe and government of Deity with the life of the world, the seasons of the 
year, as such, are at the same time God’s seasons, and hence the conspicuous ele- 
ments of the sun’s or the moon’s course have been chiefly used as festal seasons 
(comp BShr, Symbolil, u p 646) According to the Old Testament view, on 
the contrary, the laws of the heavenly bodies were to serve as a chronometer 
for the theocratic ordinances (Gen i. 14 , Ps civ 19), that the harmony of 
the laws of nature with the laws of the covenant might be manifested in this 
manner also The new moons at most could be regarded as the chronological 
feasts which George, e g {Die alteren jTidischen Feste, 1885, p 193 sq ), has called 
a certain class of Jewish festivals , these hold, however, a very subordmate position 
in the Pentateuch (see § 160) It may certainly be conjectured, as by Ewald (7), 
that thelsraehtes (though we have no sufficient data for the assertion) had a so- 
lemnity at the appearance of the full moon, and also solemmties at the seasons of 
spring and harvest, m pre-Mosaic times , we may also, with Philo (8) and the 
modems, see in the splendor of the full moon a special glorification of the Pass- 
over and Feast of Tabernacles But what made these feasts, feasts, and the 
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Sabbaths holy days, was not homan choice, guided by the order of nature, but 
the enactments of the covenant God, who on the one hand preserved by these 
festivals a hvely remembrance of the great facts of His deliverance and guidance 
of His people (comp Er. xiii. 9, Lev. xniL 42 sq , etc ), and on the other admon- 
ished the people to follow their earthly vocation to an agricultural hfe, in con- 
stant dependence on the Giver of all the blessings of nature, and to regard these 
blessings as inalienably connected with the ordinances of the covenant. 

(1) On the sacred numbers, see KUefoth, “dieZahlensymbolikderhl. Schnft,” 
Theol Zed^^nfl %on Iheekhoff und Klitfoih, 1862, pp 1-89, 241-468, 60&-628 , 
and also Leer’s article, “ Zahlen bei den HebrSem,” in Herzog’s Becd-EncylXop 
xviii. p 860 sq 

(2) Which may exp lain wh^ it seems to occupy a lower position than the other 
two, and is entirely omitted in the prophecy of Ezekiel, xlv 21 sq 

(8) Comp Hupfeld, dt. pnmxttva et vera fatorum ap Hebr(Bos ratvone, u. p 
12 ‘ ‘ Qu/b enim estet temm et pr(/t>entuum contecratio a pcpulo profanoperaeta^ h e 
commums vitm IdbepoUwto, nvei aTiJtea liutratuf et expiatiu ee denuo taeravent V' Hos 
ir. 1 sqq , a prophetic saying, referring most probably to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, rings out the threatenmg, “Rejoice not, O Israel,” etc , in the midst of 
the harvest-rejoicings of the apostate people 

(4) Even the relation in which the Day of Atonement stands to the year of 
jubilee, shows that its significance must not be limited to that of an introductory 
solemnity to the Feast of Tabernacles The high rank accorded to it among the 
Mosaic solemnities entirely forbids our placing it on a level with the preparation 
for the Passover on the 10th Msan (§ 163), which had no festal character at all 

(5) See m Carpzov’s Appar. antiq t cod p 433, the Rabbinical fancies on this 
subject, VIZ because Adam sinned and repented on the 10th Tisri, or because 
Abraham was circumcised on this day, or because this was the day on which 
Moses came down from the mount and made an atonement for transgression with 
the golden calf, etc Philo {de tepten ed. M. ii. p 297) points to the signifi- 
cance of the number ten as the number of perfection, which he then, in his 
ma nn er, refers to the ethical value of the fast prescribed on this day. Accord- 
mg to Bfihr {Byjnbolik, ii p. 673), the Day of Atonement is by the number ten 
designated as the mort comprehensive and perfect of days ; so too Kurtz {Bacn- 
ficicd Worship, p 387) 

(6) Philo, de septen ed. M. u. p 297, interprets this pomt in his own manner. 
Article, Fe«U der dUen HAr 

(7) Comp Ewald “De feriarum hebr. origine ac ratione,” Zedschr. fur Kunde 
des Mbrgeiuandes, ii. p 414 sqq 

(8^ See Philo, idem, p 297 iva fiij fuff yfiipav fi6vov Kol viiKTUp ir?4p7}C ^ 

Tdv rayK&yjov comp p 29? 


§146 

The OeUbratwn cf the Bhly Days 

On the celebration of the holy days, the followmg general remarks may be made : 

1. Besides the sacrifices prescribed for every day, certain specud public sacrifices, 
differing in character according to the several festivals, also took place The 
laws respecting these are found in Htun. xxviu. and xTrix- 

2 On sersen annual feastrdays (the days of convocation mentioned § 145), namely, 
the first and seventh days of unleavened bread, the day of the Feast of Weeks, 
the new moon Sabbath, the Day of Atonement, and the first and last days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, reel from Idhor was commanded as well as on the weeJdy 
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Sabbath There was, however, this difference, that while on the weekly Sabbath 
and the Day of Atonement all labor was forbidden (Lev xxui 8, 

31, comp with Num xxii., 7), on the other above-named six days of rest only 
np;? (Vulg seniUopas) was proscribed, Lev xxui 7, 8, 21, 26, 36, 36, 

comp Num xxviu 18, etc The latter did not exclude, as is evident from Ex 
XU. 16, the preparation of food (1) Hence in the Pentateuch the expression 
prDC? (high day of rest), denoting the stricter abstmence from work, is used 
only of the weekly Sabbath and the Day of Atonement, Lev xvi 31, comp 
xxiu 28 , while even the simpler expression i8 appbed only to the rest-days 
of the feast of the seventh month (2), and, according to the common explanation 
of Lev xxiu. 11, 16 to the first day of unleavened bread (8) In the intervening 
days of the two festival weeks, work was permitted (4) 

3 The positive element in the celebration of the weelly Sabbaths and the sab- 
batical feast-days IS contained in the regularly recurring formula of Lev 

xxui and Num. xxvm. This expression does not mean, as the LXX and Vul- 
gate understand it, K^jjrii ayla larai v/uv, vocabitur sanctus, or, as Cocceius and 
Vitrmga (see Synag vet p 288 sq ), and among moderns Saalschhtz (Mosaisches 
JReeht^ p 387), by comparmg Ex xxxu 6, Jer xxxvi 9, explain it, %ndvAv> 
sancti^ prodamatio sanctitatis, but a holy calling together, and is intended to sigmfy, 
as Ezekiel, xlvu 3, 9, expresses it, that the people were to come to the sanctuary 
to worship A universal command, however, to appear in the sanctuary (the 
accordmg to later designation) only took place with regard to the three festal 
pilgrimages, and then was given only to the male population, Ex xxiu 14, 17, 
Deut xvi. 10 

4 They who came to the feasts were not to appear before the Lord empty (Ex 
331U 15, comp xxxiv 20, Deut xvi 16), but each, as ver 17 says, was to “give 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which he hath given thee ’ This 
refers to the free-will offermgs, ver 10, the Deuteronomian tenths (§ 186 3), the 
first-born of cattle (§ 136 1), the first-fruits (§ 186 2), etc , and the peace-offer- 
mgs formed of them, which were preceded by burnt-offenngs, Num x 10, festal 
repasts following, comp 2 Chron xxx 22 (6) 

(1) See the thorough discussion of this matter in Gusset’s Ziox hebr ed 2, pp 

817 sq and 1682 ^ ^ = a a 

(2) Probably (as Gusset, idem, p 1681, perceives) because these days derived a 

specially sabbatical character from the sabbatic month i x ..u 

(8) According to another interpretation, Lev xxiu 11, 16 refers only to the 
weekly Sabbath (see Hupfeld, idem, p 4) Bahr’s assertion, idem, p 682, that 
in the Old Testament the word Sabbath sometimes also designates the whole sy^ 
tern of feasts and festal seasons, is quite incorrect On the form of the word 
— aappariGfidg, see Ewald, Atw/" hehrb § 163 d 

(4) The laws by which this liberty was subsequently limited, are given m the 

Mishna treatise Mold Katon, ii 11 , i -u i 

(6) Very few notices of the sacred seasons are found in the canonical boolm 
after the Pentateuch This applies especially to the bool of Joshua, which 
mentions (v 10 sqo ) only the first Passover celebrated in the land of Canaan If 
this book, closely connected as it is with the Pentateuch, and acknowledged to 
presuppose it, makes no further mention of festal celebrations and such matters, 
it must be plain to every unprejudiced reader how httle the non-existence of the 
feasts can be inferred from the silence of subsequent books concerning them 
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II THE SABBATICAL SEASONS. 

(a) THE WEEKI.T SABBATH (1) 

§147 

1 Antiquxty and Origin of the Sabbath 

The Tford. •which is mostly a feminine, "was probably, as is sho'wn by Its 
form "With suffixes originally an abstract contracted from (rest, 

av&TTawnc, Josephus, Ant i 1 ) (2) The full expression is, however, D3^n dV 
The Sabbath, which many regard as instituted in Paradise, and others derive, 
as the day of Saturn, ;from the oldest heathenism, viz the Egyptian, is, accordmg 
to the Pentateuch, of purely Mosaic ortgin (8) In Glen ii 1, indeed, the hallow- 
ing of the seventh day, but not the promulgation among men of a command to 
observe it, is connected "with creation (4) In patriarchal times, too, we meet 
■with no trace of the Sabbath Accordingly [some of] the Fathers, when opposmg 
Judaism, emphatically insisted that the righteous before the time of Moses 
obtained God’s approbation, although they observed no Sabbath (6) The first; 
injunction concermng the Sabbath appears, Ex xvn 6, 22-80, on the occasion of 
the gathering of the manna, and m a form which seems to indicate that the 
Sabbath was not then known to the people It was not till they had been thus 
initiated in the celebration of the Sabbath, bv expenencing the blessing resting 
upon it, that the special promulgation of the Sabbath command followed at Sinai 
The expression used of the Sabbath, Ex xx 8, “ iZewewjJer” (^^31) > “ 
tended to recall the Sabbath to mmd as an ancient institution, but requires the 
people to be from that time onward mindful of the Sabbath-day, and thus entirely 
corresponds "with the “ observe” of the parallel passage, Dent v. 12 (6) 

Neh IX 14 also testifies to the Mosaic ongm of the Sabbath To derive the Sab- 
bath from heathenism, is decidedly opposed to the Old Testament, which declares 
the Sabbath to be a sign between Jehovah and His people, whose part it is to 
acknowledge that the Lord has consecrated Israel to be His people (Ex. xxxL 18 , 
Ezek XX 12) (7) Neither can this derivation be supported by the history of 
rohgion (8) It is true that the notion of sacredness of the number seven was very 
■widely diffused in antiquity , but this may be sufficiently explamed by its fre- 
quent and significant occurrence in natural events, especially in the planetary 
system of the ancients and the epurse of the moon (9) The eyde of the week, too, 
which was perhaps originally formed as the quarter of the synodic lunar month 
(so Hengstenberg), though not perfectly corresponding thereto, reaches back to 
pre-Mosaic times (see Gen xxix 27 sq , and perhaps even ■vu 4, 10, 'vm 10, 12, 
xvu 12, XXI. 4) (10) Still the week of seven days was by no means nmversally 
diffused in antiquity the ancient Egyptians especially, to whom Dio Cassius, 
xxxvu 18 sq ril), refers the seven-days week, previously used, according to 
recent investigations (12), a ten-days division of time [Until recently no trace 
of a religious observance of the seventh day, or any other week-day, could be 
shown (13), but George Smith (J%« Assyrian Epmym Oanon, London, 1875) has 
now discovered that the Assyrians divided the first eight-and-twenty days of 
every month into four weeks of seven days each, and observed every last week- 
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^ 147.] antiquity and OBIttiiH 

aaj as a day of rest , ood Ft Deliteech P SO” ’1 ^• 

a L of synonyms (German e“fl1Ztion, that the age of 

But aside from the fact that these is , that it is still a question 

the witnesses in the case remains to e e because it was regarded 

whether the Assyrians did not ^ „ «y,v case pecuhar m its independence 

as an unlucky day, the Mosaic Sab a ^ institution consecrated 

of the changes of the moon, an m i g ’ Israel to Jehovah ] (18) 

to Jehovah, and resting upon the covenan of Saturn in 

The customary combination of the e reference of the seven days of the 

Greek and Roman authors knows nothmg , and even in 

week, to the planets Of this the antiquity (15) Its general 

heathenism the notion does not se passage in Herodotus, 

diffusion, says Dio Cassius, tdem, is ' every month and day was 

11 82, which informs us that among c ^ proved) of the 

sacred to some god, having reference e month having its special 

rreek, but of the mouth, each of the Ih.rty f tron » the oracular 

tutelar divinity The oldest testimony ,„vncation of the seven planets on 

saying in Eusebius, Prmp c® 6 14, w ere Ostanes who was, according to 
their seven days is referred to the mu^cia succession of the planets, 

Phny, Hist nat 80 2, a is founded, rests, moreover, ae- 
on which the naming of the days of Poggius (see on this matter Lobeck, 

cordmg to the above-cited passage o -which assumes a divi- 

P «41 n, ). upou T r'douhtful prooeedmg to 

Sion of the day into 24 hours + n of the Sabbath with Saturn s day 

attnbute (as Baur does) to the iden ca lo ^^g^s, however, which 

the weight of a very ancient tradition gggy and 

led to this combination may easily be Saturn (Hesiod, Op et d 

happy life was so closely connected rrmcian Fugit 17) signified a 

™!pmdar, 01 S 70 =,),thut t “ compare fte Jemah 

lary Me (18) -With the Bomons, too, « ^ 

Sabbath with its leisure, and as being labors were once brought to an 

comp Justin, Erst 86. 2) states the matter, Satnmaha No Roman or 

end by their dehverance from Egypt, ^ ^ heathen celebration of the 

Grecian author, however, knows l^be contrary, regarded by 

seventh day of the week Such a ce e m therefore as a fit subject of 

Roman authors as something specific y Q,dennc that to keep the Sabbath 
scorn for the satirists (19) , Seneca, eg , con Josephus and Philo speaK of 

was “ sqottmam /ere parUm adatts per ® xgf erred to the ever- 

a general diffusion of the rest of the jn those centunes (20) , for the 

increasing of Jewish customs P proselytes to Judaism, but was 

leisure of the seventh day was not only ^ Saturn (of the “ sidus 

also adopted by the'heatlien (21), especia y introduction of eastern 

5uv,ud, ».* m 608) “^Svoruble to uuj under- 

astrology, regarded as a dies ater, and coMeqnently as 

takmg, especially to a journey JicaFEncyllop mu. p 193 eqq. 

(1) Compare my article “ Sabbath “ ^of q (S ed 1806^ and on the other 

lako Heasey’ 8 Bampton Lectures cn Sunday, I860 (aa e 
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Bide, Gilfillan on the Sdtibath, 1862 , and a senes of articles by W. D Love in the 
JBtbltotheca Sacra, 1880-81] 

(2) According to another view (so Ewald, Au^ Lehrb § 155 c), the word is said 
to be onginally a mascubne after the form and to designate the day itself 
as the celebrator The mode of expression, however, m several passages (e g 
Ex XXXI 15, “ on the seventh day is J13E7”) does not agree with this notion 
(Compare also Bottcher, Au^ Lehrb § 621 4, with note 2 ) The view accordmg 
to which IS said to to be contracted from (— kpdo^&g, an expression 

which IS certainly sometimes placed for the Sabbath, 2 Macc vi 11, xu 88, etc ), 
and to denote the seventh day (Lact tnst 7 14 dies scdibaU, gui hngua HdtrcEorum 
a numero rumen accepd), rests on no better foundation than does the combination 
of the root r'3^ with 312^ by Bahr, Synibohk dea mos KtHtua, ii p 582 sq On the 
contemptuous explanation of this word m Apion, see Josephus m his work against 
the latter (ii 2) The LXX, New Testament, Josephus, and others render the 
word not merely by rd ad^^arov, but also by rd adp^ara , the latter plural form 
with a smgular meamng might have been an imitation of the Aramean form of 
the etat emph , but is probably to be explamed by the analogy of the names of 
other sacred seasons, as h/Koivia, d^vfta Comp Buttmann, Oramm des neutest 
Sprachtdioms, p 21 , the same, on the metaplasm in the declension of this plural 
(8) [Wellhausen, i 116, observes that the observance of the Sabbath as a day 
of rest, necessanly presupposes fixed settlement and a^culture, which also clearly 
appears in the ground fonts observance m the Jehovistic Deuteronomy, and that, 
smce the cattle must be fed on the Sabbath, there is no Sunday in the life of shep- 
herds, and none is necessary But this is certainly no argument agamst the Mosaic 
ongin of the Sabbath, because the Mosaic legislation was given to a people about to 
settle in the land of Canaan But aside from this, the remark of Wellhausen is 
not important, since the feedmg of cattle is not forbidden on the Sabbath, and 
even during the wandenng m the desert the Israelites had other occupations be- 
sides the pasturage of cattle Comp e g Ex xvi 22 sqq , Num xv 82 ] 

(4) So also the prevailing Jewish mterpretation understands the words as 3iro 

(Rashi in loco) An allusion to the Sabbath can only be discovered m 
Gen iv 8 by an incorrect explanation of D’l?’ j'pp 
(6) Justinus Martyr, Lwd c Tryph cap 19 27 , Ireneeus, Adv haer iv 16 2 , 
Eusebius, EM ecd \ ^ 

(6) Gerhard, Loc, th ed Oott v p 811, rightly says, adnumemur hoc voce, quod 
ad prcBceptorum, diwrwrum oiservantiam requiratur animus memor et vigilans 

(7) So even the Jews themselves regard the Sabbath as an ordinance specifically 
their own See Selden, idem, m 10 , hence in the synagogue worship the Sabbath 
IB greeted as a bnde (comp Buxtorf, Synag pad p 299) 

(^ 8c® Baur, Der hebrdiscdie Sabbath und die Natwnalfeste des mosaischen KuUus, 
TOoinger Zeitschr 1832, No 3, p 125 sq In modern works, and especially m 
Oschwald’s Ohnstliche Sonntagsfeier, 1850, p 13 sq , a great abuse has been com- 
nutted m maintainmg traditionary positions whi^ cannot be proved The aim 
of this work is to obtain an historical foundation for the opimon that the Sab- 
bath was not abrogated with the ceremomal law, by assertmg its pre-Mosaic and 
®^^®~^®saic existence It is worthy of notice how a one-sided Nomism here 
^Icclf with certain hypotheses of the history of religion which subserve a 
^^“7 different mterest Par more judiciously has the matter in question been 
by Liebetrut m his work Die Sonntagsfeier das Wochenfest des Volkes Gottes, 

Philo, de mundt oyif ed Mang i p 24 , Plutarch, de Ei ap Eelph 

a week of seven days, and along with it the presumption of the 

Sabbath observance, is very ancient, and came from the Babylomans to other 

appears to be established by Schrader (Studien und KriUUn, 1874, pp 
accepted by Rielim and Dillmann as proved ] 

Cassius, xxxvii 18 sq “The division of days, according to the seven 
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so-called planets, began ^vltll the Egyptians, and has been, but not, Ibebeve, very 
long, adopted by all nations The ancient Greeks, so far as I know, were unac- 
quainted with it It 13 now, however, customary among all people, and even 
among the Romans, and has become to a certain extent indigenous,” etc 

(12) See Lepsius, Ghronol der Aegypter, i. p 22 Bnigsch in the Zevtschr de) 
deutschen morgenldnd OeseUsch lu p 271 
(18) Especially not among the Egyptians, not even, indeed, accordmg to the 
passage of Dio Cassius cited above, the subject of which is the merely astrologi- 
cal import of the seven days of the week, and by no means the special sacredness 
of one of them Nor among the Arabs , for though, clothed in Wck, they sacri- 
ficed an ox to Saturn on his day in a hexagonal black temple, the reason was not 
that the seventh day was hallowed by them, but that Saturn was feared as the evil 
power, the planet Jupiter being also worshipped by them on his day by the sacri- 
fice of a hog (see Stuhr, Bdigionssyst des OrunU, p 407) Nor even among the 
Greeks , for though 08chwald,td (comp v. Bohlen, AUes Indien, u. p 245 , Baur, 
"id p 135 sq ), asserts that in Grecian literature, and even so early as Homer and 
Hesiod, we meet wnth decided testimony to the sacredness of the seventh day, this 
only refer, so far as a proof of an analogy with the Sabbath is concerned, to 
those verses quoted by Clem Alex Strom v 14 , Eusebius, Prop et xiu 12, 
which are confessedly of Graeco- Jewish fabrication. Hesiod himself speaks. Op et 
a ver 770 sq , of the seventh day of the month as sacred to Apollo, and of other 
days of the month as appropriated to other deities (See Hermann, Qottesdiemtl 
■^Urth der Onechen, § 44, note 6 , Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p 480 sqq ) Finally, 
the Roman calendar had, as is known, absolutely nothing to do with the weekly 
cycle and the consecration of the seventh day of the week , its feast of Saturn 
took place but once a year, in December (generally on the 19th), and lasted, after 
the era of Augustus for three, after that of Caligula for five days ( When seven 
days were reckoned, as Martial, 14 72, Lucian epist Saturn 25, other festivals 
were included ) 

(14) A combination subsequently adopted by the Rabbins, inasmuch as they 
call the planet Saturn 

(15) Comp Ewald, Zeiischr fur die Kunde des Morgenl lu p 417 

(1(5) For a summary of the evidence that the several week-days were called after 
the planets, see Selden, idiem, lu 19. 

(17) Dio Cassius alludes to this when he mentions, as a peculiarity of the 
Jewish Sabbath, the ovdcv rd Trapirrav dpav (cap 16), ip}ov ov6evb[ trrcovdalov npoadir- 
rtcBai (cap 17) 

(18) On the torpor Satumi, comp Servius on Yirgil, vi 714) 

(19) Comp Ovid, Pe art amat i 415 sq , Juvenal, Sat xiv 96-106 , Persius, 

V 179-184 , Martiahs, iv 4, 7 The saymg of Tacitus, “ ifoses, quo sUn inposte- 
’'wm geTitem firmaret, novos ntus contrano8^w« cetens morUilibus mdxditf refers, as 
appears from the context, among other things to the celebration of the Sabbath. 

I (20) Josephus, m the frequently misunderstood passage, c Ap ix. 89, says 
‘ There is no city, whether Greek or barbarian, and no smgle nation, to which 
the custom of the seventh day, which we celebrate by mtenmssion of labor, has 
not penetrated ” As appears from the connection of the whole passage, this rhe- 
torical exaggeration by no means speaks of an institution akin to the Sabbath as 
having existed from of old among the heathen The passage in Philo {VU Mos 
n p 187), when his hyperboles are reduced to their due proportion, testifies to 
nothing more than Seneca complains of, when, in the well-known words in 
Augustme, Chv dei, vi 11 (Seneca, Opp ed Hose, iii p 427), he laments the 
niimicry of Jewish customs usque eo sceleratissimm gentis amsuetudo eontaluit, 

‘Ut per omnes jam terras recepta sit, mcti victoribus leges dederunt ” 

(21) Comp how Tertullian, Apol cap 16, speaks of heathen qut diem Satumi 
otto et victui deeemunt, exorbitantes et tpst a Judaico more, quern ignorant, i e be- 
cause they are unacquamted with the rehgions meaning of the Sabbath 
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§148 

2. The Idea of the Sabbath 

In conformity -with what has already been advanced, the meaning of the Sab- 
bath is to be known from the Old Testament alone The chief passages relatmg 
to it are Gen ii. 3, Ex xx 11, xxxi 13-17, the essential matter of which is as 
follows — God created the world m six days, and rested on the seventh, and 
therefore blessed and hallowed this day, on which His work was complete 
Hence the people whom He has consecrated to Himself, and who acknowledge 
the Creator and Lord of the world as their God, are also to hallow the seventh 
day as a day of rest after every six days’ labor in the works of their calling, and 
this 18 to be a sign of the covenant between God and His people These propo- 
sitions contain the following thoughts 1 Han, like God, is to work and to rest , 
thus human hfe is to be a copy of Divine life But especially must the people 
who are called to be the instrument of restoring the Divine order in earthly hfe 
be seen to be the peculiar possession of the living God, by an alternation of work 
and rest correspondmg with the rhythm of the Divine hfe 2 Divine labor ter- 
minates in happy rest , not till the Creator rests satisfied in the contemplation of 
His works IS His creation itself complete So, too, human labor is not to run on 
in rcsultlcss circles, but to terminate in a happy harmony of existence This 
thought, as we shall see hereafter (§ 152), is impressed with especial clearness on 
the institution of the year of jubilee with which the sabbatic seasons close The 
idea of the Sabbath, however, extends further That the whole course of human 
history is not to run on in dreary endlessness , that its events are to have a posi- 
tive termination ; arc to find a completion man harmonious and God-given order, 
— IS already guaranteed by the Sabbath of creation, and prefigured by the sab- 
batical seasons The Divine rest of the seventh day of creation, which has no 
evening, hovers over the world’s progress, that it may at last absorb it into itself 
It IS upon the very fact that the rest of God, the Kardravaic Geov, is also to be a 
rest for man, and that God has declared this by the institution of the Sabbath, 
that Hcb IV founds a proof for the proposition apa aTo7jtl-tTai aa^^uafibc “v 
~oi Otox’ (\cr 9) (1) This idea of the Sabbath finds its formal expression in 
the number scren, this number frequently appearing in natural occurrences as 
ri7fep6poi and a- 0 Karaara~ttc 6 c, as Philo calls it (2) It thus became the 
fiign-mnnual of the perfection in which the progress of the world was, according 
to Divine charter, to result, and a special pledge of the perfection of the king- 
dom of God (3) 

The full purport, however, of the idea of the Sabbath is not attained until that 
dominion of tin and death, which have entered into the development of mankind, 
18 taken into account. It was after the curse of God was imposed upon the earth, 
and man condemned to labor in the sweat of his brow in the service of his perish- 
able cilstcnce, that the desire for the rest of God took the form of a longing for 
redrmj'lif’r (Gen, v 29) Israel, too, learned, by suffering under Egyptian op- 
pwision without any refreshing intermission, to sigh for rest. "When their God 
bestowed upon them their regularly recurring period of rest, by leading tlicm out 
of bondage, this ordinance became at the name time a {handful tolemrxty in rt~ 
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inari7jrancc of the Mircrnnce they had cxjycricnccd Henco it is said, in the second 
version of the Decalogue (Dent v 15) “licmcmber that thou ^vast a bondman 
in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God brought thee out thence, with a 
mighty hand and a strctchcd-out arm , therefore tlie Lord thy God conamanded 
thee to Leep the Sabbnth-dnj ” Tliis passage does not, ns it has often been un- 
derstood, merely urge a motive for the special duty of not hindering servants 
from resting on the seventh day , nor, on the other hand, does it contain as has 
also been asserted, the proper objective reason for the sanctification of the Sab- 
batli, whicli is, on Iho contaTy, coprossca, ns already said, in the firat version of 
the DccaloEuc, Ev vi: 11 , hut it applies to the keeping of Hie Sabbath, in par- 
ticular, that considcralion ivliicli is the deepest subjective incitement to the ful- 
ailing of the arhole law (4). How closely the rememhrance of the deliverance 
from Egvptian bondage was hound up with this very institution of tho Sabbath, 
18 evident from what, according to tho testimony of Homan authors given above 
(Tacitus, fJisi V 4 , Justin, JTist 30 2), was known to the heathen concerning 

the reason for the celebration of tho Sabbath , , , , - , 

We have thus cvplaincd how the Sabbath teaches to look npirerd onicorj, 
and lachtmd, but one point, important in on ethical aspect, remains to bo no- 
ticed The Sabbath has lU significance only as the seventh day Ptoceded by sjw 
days of labor The first part of the command, Ev an 9, to hallow ‘be Sabbath, 
IS Itself equally a command - Siv day. shalt thou labor and do idl that thou 
hast to do, but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God W Tb“ '‘ 
IS only upin the /oimdodcn of Mcr .» our oornfion that the rest of the 

Sabbath m to be reared The saying, Gen in 19, “In the sweat of thy face thou 
Shalt cat bread,” remains in force The Sabbath is only intended to prevent 
selLovhaustion m earthly labor (Oj, and to sanctify the works of our eaniug by 
the end toward which they tend The humane character of the Mosaic law which 
IS stamped upon the ordmance of the Sabbath espeeisll, in the benefit, it con- 
fers upL menials, the strangers dwelling in the midst of Israel, and the beasta 
of draught and burden (Ev vx 10, xxin 12), and the oirii and soemi advan- 
tages it bnugs, cannot be further dwelt on here (7) 

, ■ 'll 1 -— TcnQ ■furtlicr cxT^lsincd by th-O snciGnt Chuxcli of flio 

Eev^nth^’the'seTfn thouTSd years during which the world was to continue its 
crum^and which was to be its sabbatical consummation (see especially Lactan- 

vu 14) Philo demundtopif M i p 34, de septenano, M u 

(2) Comp ^ { numbers is founded upon the circumstance that seven 

p 281 iTnot produced; and which, within the decade, 

w that number m the becomes the symbol of the immutable, the complete 

does not attribute to tL, it is at all events remarkable that 

?cS^',Xo,^nfe of the nnmber seven “ ““ '"‘J ” 

‘S' fo™md°^c£eS°by Kihr dm mm KuUm, i p 

, of thraShead, four tLt of tha world, seven is tfie 

187), that three is the ^ ^ combine in one number, the ngnature of 

number m not tenable Comp on this point, besid^ 

thecmneetvm ^ ^ . L&mmert, Zur Bemsion der hibliscihen Zahlensyrriboliky 

wlmt IS quoted § l4^ote 1, La^lH^ He says, p 7 “As often as sev^ recur4 

^“tbe'S^iSStton^ections’ of time, there is a period of sacred rest, a time of 


in 
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the Lord, when earthly work is laid aside, — a type of the consummation which 
will take place in that sabbatic rest which remaineth to the people of God 

(4) Deut V 16 bears the same relation to Ex. xx 11 as does e g Dent xxvi. 
8 sq to previous laws concermng the offenng of the first-fruits [This view of 
the passage is not accepted by Riehm (p 1810) and Dillmann (p 2lB) who regard 
it as expressing the thought that Israel, as Jehovah’s property by deliverance 
from Egypt, is Dound to observe the Sabbath ] 

(6) It IS not correct to say, with Hengatenberg, that the chief matter with 
respect to the Sabbath is not that it is exactly the seventh day, but that it is the 
weekly recumng rest day of the people. The sabbatical seasons are closmg 
penods The idea of Sunday is quite dmerent 

(6) Keil, Bibl Archdal i p 862 “Asa corrective of the injury ansmg from 
that severe and burdensome labor, the result of the curse, which tends to Senate 
man from Qod ” 

(7) It was remarked, § 12, what good service has been done in these respects, 
especially by J D ILchaebs The Old Testament sabbatic ordinances have in 
this respect found an eloquent eulogist in Proudhon, the communist {Die Bonn- 
tagtfeier, tetrachtet in EiTmcht avf offentliche Geswndheit, Moral, Famihen- und 
Burgerleben , aus dem PranzSsischen, Ratibor, 1860) The bnngmg forward of 
such utihtarian considerations is not on the whole unjustifiable, li they are stated 
as merely secondary, and are deduced without violence from the principle , but 
only total misconception or gross perversion of the ideal import of the Mosaic law 
can characterize them as the proper erplmiation of the Mosaic ordinances 

§ 149. 

8 The OeM/ratum of the Bdbbath 

Accordmgto the foregomg remarks, the Sabbath is a Divme xnetituiMn, or, to 
speak more correctly, a gift of Divine graee for the sanctification of the people 
(Ezek XX 12) (1) In other words, the Sabbath is first of all of a sacramental 
nature To the Divine gift the conduct or devotion of the people which God 
reqmres must correspond, and thus a eacnfictal is added to the sacramental 
element. If the sacrificial, however, is placed in the foreground, as by Ewald 
{Antiquxtiea, p 110 sqq ), who views the Sabbath as a sacrifice of rest, or if the 
sabbatical abstinence from labor is, as a cessation from business and a renuncia- 
tion of gam, even placed on a level with fastmg, as by ELnobel (on Lev. xxui ), 
we have in either case a thorough misconception of the Old Testament view (2) 
In the Old Testament, the Sabbath, so far from presentmg any painful aspect of 
renunciation, is regarded as a debght (Isa Ivm 18), a day of joy (compare the 
song for the Sabbath, Ps xcii. and Hos ii. 18) (8) 

It IS m this sense that we must regard the enactments with respect to the cAdbra,- 
tion of the Sabbath The first point is the resting from loibor, to which belongs 
not merely the intermission of servile work (field work even m the seasons of 
ploughing and harvest, Ex xxxiv 21 , gathenng wood, Num. xv 82), but also, 
23, omission of the preparation of food, — the prohibition to kmdle fire 
in their dwellings, xxxv 8, referring without doubt to the latter The Israehtes 
were also forbidden to go out of the camp, xvi 19, on the Sabbath, whence the 
prohibition of travelhng on that day subsequently arose Capital punishment, 
^xxi 14, xxxv 2, VIZ by stomng, Num xv 86 sq , was attached to the trans- 
gression of these enactments, as it was to that of all the fundamental laws of the 
theocracy It was qmte in harmony with these appointments of the law, that the 
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beanng of burdens, Jer xvii 21, and trading, Amos vul 6 sq , were declared incom- 
patible with the Sabbath, and that Nehemiah ordered a bamng of the gates, Neh. 
xm 15, 19, to prevent the tradmg whoso discontinuance had, accordmg to x 81, been 
promised. The positive celebration of the Sabbath arose from its appovntmentfor 
worship Besides the consecration it received from the doublmg of the mommg 
and evenmg sacnfices (Num xxvni 9), and the renewal of the shewbread (Lev 
XXIV 8), a lioly convocation, Enp N’lpD, also took place on this day (see § 146 
8) As it was possible for only a small jiortion of the people to visit the central 
sanctuary, meetings for hearing and meditating on the Divine word may have 
taken place in very early times, but the first trace of such assembhes is found in 
2 Kings iv 23 Greater pronnnence is unmistakably given in the law to the 
negative than to the positive side of Sabbath sanctification , and it is totally 
incorrect to assert with Hengstenberg that the cessation from labor enjoined on 
the Sabbath was merely a meaiis, the end being public worship It is worthy of 
remark that the later prophetic passages which insist on the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, such as Isa Ivi 2, Iviu 18 sq , Jer xvii. 21 sqq , confine themselves to 
declanng what ought not to be done on the Sabbath , Isa. Iviii 18 even forbids 
unprofitable idleness and empty talk. Are we then to conclude that that positive 
sanctification of the Sabbath, which consists in pubbc worship, was leas mtended 
by the law ? Such a notion is opposed by the whole development of the Sabbath 
idea just described We must rather recognize here that wise tuition of the law, 
which does not expressly command much, because it leaves much to be the spon- 
taneous result of the given facts, types, and ordinances (comp § 84) Such a 
process, from negative to positive, from the external to the mternal, was latent m 
the legal prescriptions concenung the rest of the Sabbath Besides insuring 
that recreation which is, as we have said, their proper aim, they go as far as is 
needful m preparing the groimd for a positive sanctification of the day, the 
motives for which are thus implanted in the nation’s heart (4) , while the enact- 
ments, on the contrary, with which the later Judaism encompassed the command 
concerning the Sabbath, were wholly adapted to repress a cheerful observance of 
the day (6) 

(1) Ezek XX 12 “I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me and 
them, that it might be known that I, Jehovah, sanctify them ” 

(2) [Dillmann’s view (p 216 sq ) is similar to that of Ewald Accordmg to 
Lemme (Die reUgionsgesAichtv^ Bedewtung des Dekalogs, p 69 sqq) the inac- 
tivity of the Sabbath rest is the expression of dependence upon God “ Bmce a 
false activity, m a pretended influence upon the Deity, is excluded (this is to Efim 
the fundamental thought of the previous commandments of the decalogue), mac- 
tivity becomes parallel to the thought of the right dependence upon God ”] 

(3) At their first celebration of the Sabbath, the people received a substantial 
pledge of the blessing with which its faithful observance would be rewarded, and 
of the bountiful compensation contemplated for what was lost by cessation from 
labor (Ex xvn 29) 

(4) Comp Vitrmga, De Synag vet , p 295 f 

(5) These enactments were made in the centuries between Ezra and Christ 
On the importance attached during the captivity to the ordinance of the Sabbath 
as one of those portions of the ceremonial law which could be practised by the 
Jews scattered among the heathen, comp Prophetism The above-quoted passages, 
however, of the book of Nehemiah, especially x 81, according to which the 
people had to bmd themselves by oath to give up tradmg on the Sabbath, show 
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that at that time a stnct observance of the Sabbath had not yet become a custom 
of the people There is, however, in the measures taken by Nehenuah for the 
preservation of the sabbatic rest, nothing of the microscopic casuistry of after 
times On the scrupulousness with which the Sabbath was observed in the times 
of the Maccabees, see the above-cited article, p. 390, where will also be found, 
p 201 sqq , a collection of the most important prescriptions of the later Judaism, 

(&) THE KEW MOON SABBATH. 

§ 160 

By the term new moon, according to the sense in which the law uses it, we must 
undoubtedly understand, not the astronomical new moon, but the Jirst appearance 
of the moon's sickle, which was thus designated by other ancient nations also, and 
certamly by the later Jews (1). The ordinary new moons were only subordinate 
festivals, on which (Num xxviii 11-15) an increased bumt-offermg was offered, 
accompamed, as appears from x. 10, by a blowing of trumpets They were chiefly 
used, as may be conjectured from 1 Sam xx 6 sq , for family sacrifices Labor 
was not forbidden on these days , but m later times, as may be inferred from Amos 
vui 6, a stricter observance seems to have been enacted, at least in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes — The seventh new moon, viz that of the month Tisn in the autumn, 
on the contrary, was a sabbatical day Its proper name, the day of 

trumpet-sounding, seems to indicate that the use of trumpets in public worship 
took place with special solemmty on this day The meaning of the blowing of 
trumpets is evident from Nura x 9 sq “ If ye go to war, , . ye shall blow an 

alarm with the trumpets, and ye shall be remembered before the Lord Also 

in the days of your gladness, your solemn days or new moons, ye shall blow with 
trumpets at your burnt-offenngs and at your peace-offenngs, for a memorial before 
your God” j'llhlS) According to this, the soundmg of trumpets at 

worship took the place, as it were, of an invocation it was to brmg the people 
to God’s remembrance, or rather to bring the people to the consciousness that God 
was thmking of them Hence we subsequently find that, when after the time of 
David singing was introduced into pubhc worship, the intervention of trumpet- 
sounding by the priests at specially marked passages helped, so to speak, to bear 
the supplications of the people upward to the Lord (comp 3 Chron xiu 14) (3) 
Whether, however, the sounding of trumpets at the seventh new moon was meant 
to indicate m a general manner that this was an mtensified Sabbath, or whether 
(as Sommer thinks) this act had a reference to the Day of Atonement which closely 
followed, and was intended, as it were, to remind God of the approachmg act of 
grace, of the renewed forgiveness of the sms of the people, cannot bo determined 
The feast of the new year (3) was not yet a day celebrated in the Mosaic worship, 
though the precept, Ex xii 3, that the month in which Israel departed from 
Effypt (that of Abib or Nisan in the spring) was to be the first month of the year, 
seems to indicate that the year had previously commenced at another period (4) , 
and passages such as Ex xxiii. 10 presuppose an agricultural year begmning m 
the autumn, which probably, however, had no appointed boimdanes (5) 

(1) On the approach of the new moon, the Sanhedrim assembled at Jerusalem 
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to receive from him vvlio first seen the sickle of the moon, the information, 
■which vros then tmn«Tnitted by signals throughout the country 

(2) To this I refer, vrith Sommer (comp liis BM Ahhandl, i p 87 sq.), Keil, 
and others, the difficult S<hh 

(3) ['WeilhauBen maintains (i 111 sq ) that the day vrns the ecclesiastical new 
year m the priests’ codev , that it survived from an earlier period, as the civil 
new year also was ongin ally in the autumn , that the transfer of the bemnning of 
the year to the spring (Abib or Nisan) was subsequently made under Baby- 
lonian influence , and that this Inter change of the calendar is evident in the 
priests’ codex from the fact that it designates the old New Year’s day as the 
first day of the seventh month Now, if this i\cro correct, we should have clear 
evidence of the late composition of the priests’ codex But from the fact that, 
according to Lev ttv 9 sq , the trumpets were blown at the beginning of the year 
of jubilee on the lOtli of Tisn (comp on the meaning of this blowing of trumpets, 
f 152), it docs not follow that the new moon of Tisn was thereby characterized 
^ the ctdcnadicnl New Year’s day, nor even as a New Year’s day at all On the 
other hand, that the reckoning according to the spring season rested upon late 
Babylonian influence, comp DiUmann, p 102 sq ] 

(4) Comp also what is said on the narrative of the deluge in the commentaries 
on Genesis of Knobcl, p 74, and Debtzsch, ed 2, p 250 sq , ed 4, p 218 sq 

(5) See also Ex xxxiv 22, and finally the appointment concerning the com- 
mencement of the year of jubilee, X>cv xxv 9, together with the fact that the 
sabbatical year must also naturally have begun at seed-time, t e in harvest (comp 
xxv 4) According to Josephus, Ant i 3 8, the beginning of the year with Tisn , 
■was of pre-Mosaic institution , and this date was preserved by Moses for the trans- 
action of cinl business But whatever might have been the case with regard to 
the pre-Mosaic year, the above-quoted passages from the middle books of the 
Bentateuch do not point to the Ist Tisn os the begmmng of the civil year For it 
IS Unnatural to suppose that, on the assumption of such a date of commencement, 

It could be said of the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated from the 16th 
tothe2lBtTiBn, that it fell in the end of the year , nor are the remarks of Hupfeld 
(.Be primitiva et vera temp Jest ap Jlebr ratione^M p 14), in favor of such a view, 
of much avail Far preferable is the view of Hitzig (Komm su Jesa^a, p 836), 
that if the beginning of the agncultural year (for the so-called civil year is 
more correctly designated thus) was bound to an appointed day, still for ordinary 
affairs the commencement of the year dated from ’the close of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles On the question how the new moon Sabbath became the civil new year’s 
festival, as it sUll is among the Jews, see the history of the post-Babyloman 
penod 


(c) T Htf . SABBA-TIOAIi TEAB AND THE 'VEAB OF iTOBIIiHE (1), 

§ 161 

Legal Enactments 

The institutions of the sdb'batvxil year and the year of jubilee, with which the 
cycle of sabbatic seasons closed, are so closely connected, that it will be con- 
venient to consider them together The laws relating to the sdbbatxcal year are 
as follow — First, the general command. Ex xxui 10 sq , that after the land 
had been sown and its harvests gathered dunng six successive years, it should 
rest and be still (2), that the poor might eat of it, and that what they 

left the beasts of the field might eat In like manner, too, were the vineyards and 
olive-yards to be dealt with Care for the poor is, as the connection with what 
precedes shows (8), the pomt of view under which the sabbatical year is here 
chiefly regarded The second and more detailed law, Lev xxv 1-7, more pre- 
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cisely designates tMs ordinance as a rest of the larid (vers 2, 4) nnto Jehovah, 
calls the year a sabbath year further directs that what the 

fields and vineyards produce in this year v?ithout cultivation shall not be 
stored up, but consumed by the owner, his family, his day laborers, and the 
strangers sojoummg with him , his cattle, and the wild a m ma in of the land (4) 
The point of view here taken is that the produce of the sabbatic year is to be 
common propert/y for man and beast (comp. Josephus, Ant in 12 3), — a pomt of 
view which does not exclude, hut mcludes,that brought forward in the first law 
With the great fertility of the soil of Palestme, which is still apparent (6) in its self- 
sown, wild-growing wheat, the growth from the fallen seeds of the pre- 

ceding year might yield a not inconsiderable crop (6). An essentially new en- 
actment 18 contained in the third law,.Deut xv 1-11 The connection of 1-6 with 
XIV, 29, and with what follows in xv 7—10, recalls the connection of the first law 
m the book of the covenant, the question being here, as there, the special import 
of the sabbatical year to the poor For in the seventh year every creditor was to 
release (£30^ the loan he had lent to his neighbor (7) Of his neighbor or of his 
brother, in contradistinction to a foreigner, ver 6, he was not to exact, because 
a release (DED^ had been proclaimed, to the honor of the Lord , whence the 
sabbath year is also called, ver. 9 (comp xxxi 10), riDD^n the year of 
release The question whether by release we are to understand a final remission 
or a temporary suspension, has been variously answered The former is the or- 
dmary Jewish view (8), though expedients were subsequently found for evading 
the command (9) Many Christian theologians have also shared in the Babbimc 
view, especially Lutber The expressions, however, in vers 2 and 3 go no fur- 
ther than to say that debts are not to be exacted, and therefore pomt merely to 
their suspension (10) 'T)iq fourth law respecting the sabbath year, Deut xxxi 

10-18, enjoins that at the Feast of Tabernacles in the year of release, the law 
shall be read in the public assembly of the people in the sanctuary The sab- 
bath year being regulated by agriculture, and beginning with the omission of sow- 
ing m autunm, or being more defimtely connected with a certain day, as the 
year of jubilee was with the 10th Tisri (11), this Feast of Tabernacles would 
occur at its commencement (12). Hence a sigmficant hint is given by this pre- 
cept as to how the seventh year just entered upon ought to be hallowed 
Seven such sabbatic years terminated with the year of jubilee (Vai’D nj^) With 
respect to this it is said, Lev xxv 8, 10 . “Seven sabbaths of years shalt thou 
number, seven years seven times, that the days of the seven sabbaths of years 
may be forty-nine years . . . ^d ye shall hallow the fiftieth year” This 
very variously-explamed passage is most naturally understood as declsuing that 
the year of jubilee is to follow the seventh sabbatical year, — not, mdeed (as some 
have considered), as the first year of a new period of sabbatical years, but so that 
the new period should not commence till the fifty-first year This view of the 
matter appears to be assumed by both Philo and Josephus (13) And thus also 
docs the controvc^d passage xiv. 20-22, which then refers to the year of jubilee 
spoken of immediately before, and assumes two consecutive fallow years, find its 
most natural explanation According to another view, the year of jubilee was, 
on the contrary, the forty-ninth, and, as the sabbath of sabbath years, coincided 
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■with every seventh of the latter (14). It is thus generally assumed that the sab- 
batical year began in the spring , and the designation of the year of jubilee as the 
fiftieth IS explained by saying that the latter, not commencing till harvest, vras 
composed of the second half of the seventh year and the first half of the first year 
of a new sabbatical period. This latter theory cannot appeal vnth certamty to 
Jewish tradition For the view of R Jehuda {Erachin, fol 12 5), that the year 
of jubilee as a whole was never reckoned as a separate ye^r, is an isolated one, — 
the tradition of the Qeonim (in Maimomdes, de juribus anm septimi et jubilcei, x 
4) only asserting that the year of jubilee fell into desuetude after the destruction 
of the first temple 

According to Lev xxv 9, the year of jubilee was to be proclaimed by the 
sound of a trumpet throughout the whole land (by means of mes- 

sengers), on the tenth day of the seventh month, that is, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, after all the transgressions resting upon the people had been exjnated 
It was from the sound of this trumpet (Roschi, ^3117 np'pn DU? Sp) that the year, 
according to the most widely-accepted view, took its name In this case 
must probably be explained as derived from ^3^ to flow abundantly, and used to 
designate the sound flowing or bursting forth from the trump'et, — a sense which 
well agrees with the expression '72''n Ex xix 13, and Snn pp2 ^C^p, 

Josh VI 5, Others regard it as an onomatopoetic word, in the .^ense of jiibilavit 
(comp Gesenius, Thes ii p 561), thus the Vulgate renders Annus julilet or 
^ubUcas On the other hand, a Rabbinic tradition (see Aben Ezra on Lev xxv 
10) makes SaV = emissus, and designate a ram, and then a ram’s horn This 
explanation is m any case incorrect, while the grammatical notion on which it is 
founded is, on the contrary, admissible ^aV would then, •with alTl, free course, 
denote first him who is free to go where he will, and then attain the abstract 
meaning of ala*] itself (see Hitzig on Jer xxxiv 8), which agrees well -with Lev 
xxv 10 (15) 

"With regard to the eelibration of the year of jubilee, we notice first the feature 
which it had in common with the sabbatical year, as a cessation from agncultui al 
labor. Lev. xxv 11 sq The produce of what grew of itself was not to be stored 
up, but brought in from the field as required for use (16) The feature peculiar 
to the year of jubilee is contained, ver 10, in the words, “ Te shall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty O'**'!) throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof it shall be a jubilee unto yon, that ye may return every man to 
his yossesswn, and every man to his family ” In this year, called hence, Ez xlvi 
17, ala*] njtf (which may be bnefiy translated, as by Luther, the free year [A,V 
the year of liberty^), there took place, as it were, a new birth of the state, at 
which all such civil impediments as were opposed to theocratic principles were 
abolished One of these was the bondage of Israehtish citizens (17) Hence 
according to ver 89 of the law m Lev xxv , every Israelite who had sold himself 
on account of his poverty was to be freed (comp § 110) Another consisted in 
the ahenation of hereditary estates, which might not therefore extend beyond the 
year of jubilee, in which all property was to return without compensation to the 
family to whom it onginally belonged (i e to the original possessors, if still aUve, 
or to their heirs). Lev xxv 28 sq Houses in unwalled villages were (ver 81) 
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treated m the same manner as landed property, while houses in walled towns, on 
the contrary, if unredeemed during the year of respite after their sale, remained 
the property of their purchasers, the year of jubilee making no alteration in this 
respect, ver 29 sq The reason for this distinction is easily perceived. Houses 
of the former kind were closely connected with landed property (ver 18, they 
shall be counted to the field of the country), while houses in towns, on the other 
hand, stood in no relation to the land, and hence, as mere human works and 
property, were not equally under the sovereignty of Jehovah as Lord of the land. 
[Yet the houses of the irevites in the cities assigned to them formed an exception. 
As a possession belonging to them in virtue of a divine ordinance, they were 
to be dealt with exactly as the inhentanccs of the other tribes.] 

(1) Comp, Hupfcld, Be pnmiltva et tera temp feet. ap. Hd/r. ratione, ui Hal 
1858, and my article on the sabbatical and jubilee years in Herzog’s IReeZ-EncyTclop 
nil, p 204 sq [also Riehm’s art “Jobeljahr” and “Sabbathjabr’’ in his 
JB}indw(ft^luch\ A list of the numerous monographs on this subjeet is given by 
Winer in the BM Bealwdrterlmch under the articles Sabbath Year and Year of 
Jubilee The chief works of later date are Hug’s essay, “TJeber das mosaische 
Gesetz vom Jubeljahr” in the ZeiUchr fur doe BhrJnethwn Ereiburg, i 1, and the 
prize essays at the .Jubilee of the GBttingen University, 1837, de anno llebraorum 

bylCranaldandWolde, corap Ewald’s notice of the latter in the 
far die Kunde dee Morgenl. i. p 410 sq 

(2) In opposition to the usual explanation, Hupfeld (id. p 10) thanks that the 

suffix in refers not to ’TV-iK but to and understands ver 

11 as inculcating not an omission of cultivation, but only a setting free of the 
produce. But even granting this certainly admissible construction, it is by no 
means lustifiablc to understand ver. 11 as though at said In the seventh year 
thou flhalt indeed alto tow thy land, but leave its produce free ’’Arorrov yap vvi 
l-fpovc plv rovelv, iripovr 6i KapirovoOaif as Philo (de cant, ii, p 891) nghtly remarks 
On the contrary, ver. 11, according to its evident meaning, forms a contrast to 
the whole preceding verse [Wcllhausen and Riehm understand the law as not 
here prescribing for the whole nation a common sabbath year in which the entire 
harvest was to be relinquished, but rather that every individual propnetor was to 
nee his nght of cultivating any piece of ground only six years, and in the seventh 
jear should give up the harvest of the cultivated pece, or, according to Riehm, 
should leave the ground fallow Dillraann deciacs, referring to the analogy of 
V. 12, in favor of the ordinary view, viz that a common sabbatical year was pre- 
scribed ] 

(3) Compare Ranke, Untertuehungen iJdjer den Pentateuch, ii. p 53 

(4) The meaning of this appointment is not at all, as Hupfeld, id p 13, 
understands it, that the produce of the sabbath year is to serve for the nourish- 
ment of the family to the exchman oi the poor , for hired servants and strangers 
did not fas is evident from Ex xii 45) belong to the family, and both classes, 
liaviDg no possessions of land in the country, are just those who must, on the 
contrary, be reckoned among the poor of the land (comp Heut xxiv 14) 

fT) .See the information given on this point m Ritter’s Erdhunde, xvi pp 288, 
482, C93 

fC) Still the meaning of the law is not that tins wild growth would suffice for 
the nourishment of the year , Lev xxv 20-22, on the contrary, assumes that 
ihc^Btores of former years were available 

(7) Or, if with Hupfeld, id p 21, we read m ver 2, and make de- 
pendent on Diori, every creditor shall let his hand rest with respect to that which 
lie hath lent to his neighbor 

(8) A view -fthlch is jirobably to be regarded as that of the LXX, who translate 

"av • • Bvl riv a 60 ^ 6 v aov ovk araiTfjocic, which IB then found in 
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Philo, Tvho, de sepUn ed M ii p 277, designates the matter by ra divsia 
xapl^Eodai, and, p 284, by ;i;/)£CJKOTria, and i3 finally expressed m Muhna Shebiith, 

X 1 

(9) Accordmg to the Jlishna, id § 8, the law was complied with if the creditor 
merely ‘promised to remit the debt, and then, if the debtor insisted on making 
payment, received it as a gift, — a gift, that is, which the Gemara defines as one 
to which the debtor was previously pledged For other expedients provided in 
the Mishna for lightening the burden entailed by this command, especially the 
so-called Prosbul, see the article quoted, p 206 See also on this subject Geiger’s 
LesesUtcke aus d^ MiscTina, pp 4, 77 sq , and Saalschiitz’s Mos Eeckt^ p 164, 
note 208 

(10) We cannot see that this is opposed, as has been asserted, to ver 9, for the 
consideration that money lent could not be called in during the sabbath year 
might well give rise to the refusal of loans during the period immediately pre- 
cemng it The command in respect to debts has been frequently so combmed with 
the law for letting the land he fallow, as to represent the former as aiismg from 
a regard to the incapacity incurred by the debtor through his loss of the regular 
harvest This combination cannot be entirely rejected, though the special motive 
for the law is a deeper one, as will be further shown in the subsequent discussion 
of the idea of the sabbatic year It is generally acknowledged that the law for 
the emancipation of Hebrew bondmen and bondmaidens in the seventh year of 
their bondage, which immediately follows the law in respect to debts, Deut xv. 
12-18, has no reference to the sabbatical year This is evident even from ver 14, 
which enjoins that the freed bondman shall be furnished out of the fioor and out 
of the wine-press, — an injunction presupposing a regular harvest 

(11) According to the view of most Rabbins, even of Maimonides {de juribus 

anni septmi et juiiUei, vi 6), both the sabbatical year and the year of jubilee 
began on the first of ihan The time, however, at which the Jewush year subse- 
seqiientlj commenced, certainly gave rise to this view There is no reason what- 
ever for altermg, with Hupfeld, of Lev xxv 9 into inttS Gusset, Com- 

ment ling hebr a ® tDDU/, defends the view which makes the sabbath year begm 
with the Ist Hisan A comparison of the different views on this pomt is given 
by Majus, JDiasert degure anni septimi, p 19 

(12) P 52 ? ypD, in Deut xxxi 10, does not mean “at the end of the 
seventh year,” or even “ after its expiration,” i e , at the beginning of the eighth, 
as Jlf Sota, vii. 8, understands the passage, but, like xv 1, “ at the end of a 
seven-years period,” t e in the seventh year, generally speaking , comp xxv 18 
with XXVI 12 

(13) Philo, who frequent! V mentions the year of jubilee, alwavs calls it the 

fiftieth, and Josephus expressly says. Ant ui 12 8, tliat the lawgiver com- 
manded to do the same as is done in the sabbath year, fuff kruv ipSop&da 

Tnvra ■KtwfjKwra fih> tariv brp ra irdvra, KoXcirat xmb 'Edpaiuv 6 irevrfiKoardc hiavrdf; 

(14) So Gatterer, Frank, and other older chronologists (comp Ideler, Edndbueh 
der Chronologic, i p 604 , also Gusset, id ) , and among modems, especially 
Ewald, Antiquities of the People of Israel, p 876 

(16) So the LXX evtarrrbg a^iaeu^ Josephus, Ant lu 12 8 tX ev6 e p tav 
atipaivei rd bvapa On other explanations of the expression, see Majus on 
Maimonides, de gunbua, etc , p 120 sq , Carpzov, App ant p 447 sq 

(16) Lev xxv 11 “Ye shall not sow, neither reap its (the land’s) self-growth, 
nor gather its unpruned vine for it is the jubilee , it shall be holy unto you ye 
shall eat its increase out of the field ” Even Isa xxxvii 80, in which a prospect 
of nourishment from what grew of itself, even in the second year, is held out to 
the people, because agriculture could not be pursued, is sufficient to remove any 
doubt as to whether the soil would yield crops worth speaking of in a second 
fallow year The fertility of Palestine was certainly not less than that of 
Albania, where, according to Strabo, xi 4 8, one sowing yielded from two to 
three crops 
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(17) This "was opposed to the Lord’s exclusive proprietorship of His redeemed 
people Lev xxv 42 “ For they are my servants, whom I brought forth out of 
the laud of Egypt , they shall not be sold as bondmen, 

§ 152 . 

Import and Practicdbikty of the Institiiitons of the Bddbattcal Tea/r and the Year of 

Jubilee. 

The meaning of these two mstitutions has been chiefly deduced from their value 
in a merely political and agncultural point of view (1). Thus J D Michaehs 
{Laws of Moses, i art 74) seeks, in his usual manner, to show that the sabbatical 
year was intended to oblige the people to lay by durmg productive years, as the 
best means of preventmg dearth Others have regarded the manurmg of the 
fields by the cattle, who were allowed to be turned loose in them, and others still, 
who are the majority, the enhancement of the fertihty of the soil by leavmg it 
fallow, with the consequent promotion of the chase, as its mam design, — others 
again regard it as unreasonable to allow the land to be fallow two successive 
years But of all this the law says not a word it simply refers (Lev xxv 21 
sq ) to the Divme blessmg with which obedience was to be rewarded (2) "With 
far greater discnmmation than is manifested m the suggestion of such utilitarian 
considerations, Ewald recurs to that feelmg for nature prevaibng among the 
ancients, which assigned to the soil a Divine nght to rest and forbearance (8) 
But this, too, fails to reach the true point of view clearly expressed. Lev xxv 2, 
m the words, “ The land shall keep a sabbath unto the Lord ” It is upon the 
thought that man, acknowledging m act God’s higher right of property (“the 
land 18 name,” ver 28), should withhold bis hand from cultivating the land, and 
place it wholly at the Lord’s disposal for His blessmg, that the whole ordinance 
IS founded (4) It is at the same time the payment of a debt on the part of the 
land to Jehovah (comp Lev xxvi 84 , 2 Ohron xxxvi 21), Israel was thus 
taught, as Keil {ArchdoJagte, i p 878) aptly remarks, that “ the earth, though made 
for man, was yet not made merely that he might possess himself of its increase, 
but that it might be holy to the Lord, and also partake of His blessed rest ’’ 
Thus the satbath year is in a certam sense a return to the condition existing before 
the words (Gen. in 17), “Cursed is the ground for thy sake , in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy bfe,” were uttered (5) Equally, too, does the 
sabbath year typically point to the time when creation shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption (Rom viii 21) Besides, the inctease wherewith God 
blessed the earth m the sabbath year being common to all, whether man or beast, 
and especially designed for the benefit of the poor, a check was thus put upon 
a selfish estimation of the rights of property, and the remembrance fostered that 
the Lord, upon whom the eyes of all wait that He may give them their meat 
in due season (Ps civ 27), would have every living thing satisfied with His 
gifts (Ps cxlv. 16) (6) Finally, that the poor might really enjoy bfe, they were 
to be released from pressure on the part of their creditors (7) 

The year of gubdee, by which the sabbatic cycle was completed, while involving 
the idea of the sabbath year, has, moreover, its own specific import in the idea of 
release, and of the reinstatement of the theocracy in its original and divinely ap- 
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pointed order, in vrhich all were, as the servants of God, to be free, and each -was 
to he assured of his earthly maintenance, by being restored to the enjoyment of the 
mheritance allotted to his family for this purpose The God -who once redeemed 
His people from Egypt, and acquired them as His possession, here appears ogam 
as a redeemer to restore to the bondman his personal freedom, and to re- 
endow the poor with the share allotted him in the inheritance of his people For 
among the covenant people no poor should properly have been found (Deut xv 
4) , and the fniit of a consistent carrying out of the law of the year of jubilee 
would at least have been that a proletariat could not have been found in Israel 
Before such a year of grace, however, could appear, transgressions must have been 
pardoned , hence the year of jubilee was to be proclaimed on the Day of Atone- 
ment (see Hell, id p 379) The sound of the trumpet, as it once proclaimed on 
Smai the descent of the Lord for the promulgation of the law, was now to 
announce His gracious presence, and at the same tame to serve as a summons to 
the congregation — In the prophecy, Isa Ixi 1-3, the year of jubilee is as the year 
of a-oKOTaa-aaic regarded as typical of the times of the Messiah, in which the 
discords of the world’s history are to be resolved into the harmony of the Divine 
life And hence Christ designates Himself os the fulfiller of this prophecy (Luke 
IV 21) , while Heb iv 9, by calling the perfected kingdom of God the aappariaydc 
of the people of God, also refers to the type of the year of jubilee 
"We proceed to inquire into the practtcabthty of the institutions of thepibilee and 
the sdbbaticcdyear The difficulties [of observing them] are so evident, that for this 
very reason it is impossible to explain the whole system as an outgrowth from 
subsequent relations, rather than as purely a result of the theocratic principle (8) 
Still the system was by no means absolutely impracticable, if the people were will- 
ing to sacrifice all selfish considerations to the Dmne will The omission of 
these ordinances was, however, already contemplated in Lev xxvi 36, while how 
far they were really earned into practice in post-Mosaic times does not appear 
It 18 evident from 2 Chron xxxvi 21, where it is said that the land lay desolate 
dunng the captivity seventy years to make up for its sabbath years, that the 
celebration of the sabbatical year had been oimtted dunng the last centimes be- 
fore the captivity If the number is taken exactly, the passage points to an 
omission of the sabbath year reaching back about 600 years, i e to the days of 
Solomon (9) Scarcely any traces of the year of jubilee, dunng the time pre- 
cedmg the captivity, are found in the Old Testament, and these in passages of 
doubtful interpretation , the most probable is in Isa xxxvii 30 Whether the 
chronological statement in Ezek i 1 (“ in the thirtieth year”) means the thirtieth 
year of a jubilee penod (see Hitzig in loc and on xl 1) is very uncertain , while 
m Ezek vii 12, on the contrary, we at all events meet with a reference to the or- 
dinance of the jubilee, and in the prophetic legislation in Ezekiel the mstitution 
is certainly presupposed The year of liberty mentioned Jer xxxiv 8-10, is not 
a year of jubilee The release of the servants was appointed merely with refer- 
ence to Ex XXI 2, Deut xv 12 sqq , the occasion perhaps being (see Hitzig in 
loc,') the occurrence of a sabbath year The legal prmciple, on the contrary, for 
the preservation of which the year of jubilee was appomted, viz that every 
family should retidn its inheritance, had struck deep root in the nation Comp 
the narrative (1 Kmgs xn. 8 sq ) of Naboth. Prophetic rebukes, too, like Jer. 
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V 8 eq and JIic ii 2, etc., can only be fully understood from tlus point of vievr , 
■while these very passages lead to the conclusion that a carrying out of the law of 
the jubilee was out of the question After tlie captivity^ the people, under the in- 
fluence of Nchemiah, bound themselves to the observance of the sabbatical years 

(Neh X 32), which, bemg frequently mentioned by Josephus (10), must have been 

henceforth the general practice. The laws specially relating to the year of jubilee 
were, on the contrary, never revived, though they may have exercised an influence 
on particular civil enactments (11) The ordinance of the sabbath year, later enact- 
ments concerning which arc collected in Jilishna ShcbntJi, was regarded as con- 
fined to the Holy Land, because it is said. Lev xxv 2, “ When yo be come into 
the land,’’ etc , (12) There \\ us no sabbath year for any country beyond Palestine, 
though certain rcstnctions prevailed with respect to Syria, on account of its near 
relation to Palestmc (13). 

(1) What has already been said in our discussion of the Sabbath (§ 148, note 7) 
concerning such explanations, is generally applicable to these views On the 
far-fetched hypothesis of Hug, 2 d p. 10 sqq., see the article quoted, p 210 

(2) Speaking on this point, Schnell {Dae ttrael Jiecht, p 28) vciy justly re- 
marks “ Mucli has been at different times said of the ugncultural and pobtical 
advantages of this institution Moses, however, does not seem to have expected 
much from the prospect of such advantages, but rather to have anticipated the 
opposition of the ordinary mind, which was as active in his days as in ours, for 
here again he simply refers the people to the old fundamental thought of the 
whole sabbatical system, viz the Divine blessing ” 

(3) See Ewald, Antiquities, p 870 f “The soil, too, has its Divine nght to a 
necessary and therefore a Divine measure of rest and forbearance , nor must 
man be always exercising upon it his desire to labor and acquire The soil yields 
its produce yearly, like a debt which it discharges to man, and upon which he 
may calculate as the reward of the labor he has bestowed upon it , but just as 
we cannot be at all times demanding payment from a human creditor, so must the 
land be left free at the proper season, without its debt being exacted from it ’’ 
There is assuredly a certain ethical relation between an' estate and its owner , 
hence the poet. Job xxxi 88 sq , makes the land which had been tom from its 
lord cry out, and its furrows weep, because they do not bring forth for their law- 
ful owner How, then, should not the owner, on the other hand, have compassion 
on his land I [This rhetorical conception cannot be regarded as having any sohd 
basis — ^D ] 

(4) The notion that an estate dedicated to the Deity was to remam unused, was 
one not unknown to other rehgions also , on the aveiaiva or &vtra among the 
Greeks, see Hermann, Gottesdienstl AUerthumer der Griechen, § 20, note 10 

(5) With this IB connected the thought, again to use Keil’s words, td , “that 
the end of hfe for the Lord’s flock does not consist in an incessant cultivation of the 
earth, combmed with anxious labor in the sweat of their brow, but in the happy 
enjoyment of its fruits, which the Lord their God gives them without the work 
of their hands ’’ 

(6) The regulations m Dent xxiu 25 sq concerning the eating of grapes and 
the plucking of ears of corn, so different from our ideas of the complete protection 
of property, arose from the same consideration 

(7) Thus this rest which God would every seventh year bestow upon His people, 
16 , according to the mtention of the commandment, no more a rest of idle in- 
action than is that of the Sabbath-day For, we ask, is the life of the patri- 
archs, in which agriculture was only an incidental occupation (Gen xxvi 12), to 
be regarded as a life of idleness ? That pubhc readmg of the law which took 
place at the beginnmg of the year involved, as has been already mentioned, a 
significant exhortation to a spiritual employment of this season Ewald (td p 872) 
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§ 163 .] 

thinks that this year may also have afforded opportumty for the more connected 
and contmuous instruction of both children and adults 

(8) [On the question of the Mosaic origin of these institutions, comp the ob- 
servations of Dillmann on the Sabbath year, p 604 sq , on the year of lubilee, 
p 606 ] 

(9) See Bertheau xn loo , and the Rabbinical passages in Majus, xd p 122 sq 

(10) Sabbatical years are mentioned, 1 Macc vi 49, 63 , Josephus, xui 
8 1, XIV 10 6, XV. 1 2 , BM Jud i 2 4 , and among the Samantans m the 
days of Alexander the Great, Ant xi 8 6 

(11) Comp Herzfeld, Qesch des VoVces Israel^ u p 464 

(12) See Wimonides, xd iv 22 For the distinction made (Shebuth vi 1) 
■mth respect to Palestine itself, between the region taken possession of by the 
children of Israel at their return from Babylon, and that conquered after the de- 
parture from Egypt, see p 212 of the article quoted 

(18) Sh^xth, vi 2, 6, 6 , Maimonides, xd iv 23 On this subject comp. 

Lesest/Q^ aus der Miachna , 76 sq and 79 

m. THE THREE PIIiGRIMAGE FEASTS 
(a) THE PASSOVER (1) 

§158 

Enactments concerning the Solemnxtx/ 

The enactments relating to the Passover are found in Ex xii 1-28, 43-49, xui 
8-9, xxm 16 , Lev xxiu 6 sq , Num xxviu 16-26 , Deut xvi 1 sq Ex xii 
1-20 contains the entire law of the Passover, as delivered to Moses and Aaron be- 
fore the fact with which this feast was to be connected had taken place, — a circum- 
stance the consideration of which will obviate many apparent difficulties Next 
follows ver 21 sqq , the promulgation of the law by Moses to the people , this 
as well as its fulfilment is given, in accordance with the circumstances of those 
times, in a fragmentary manner The proceedings at the celebration of the Pass- 
over were as follow Four days previously (xii 8), the paschal land), a male of 
a year old, for which a kid might be substituted, xu 6, was to he set apart, one 
lamb for each family if sufficiently numerous to consume it, or if not, one for two 
families (2) This setting apart was performed, as tradition asserts, in a solemn 
manner, the lamb being formally consecrated, and every member of the household 
commanded to esteem it holy During the whole of the festival nothmg leavened 
might be eaten (comp Deut xvi 8) , hence on the 14th AbiborNisan (the spring 
month) all leaven and leavened bread were cleared out op the house The feast itself 
was to commence on the 14th Abib by the slaughter of the paschal lamb (f'? 
D'5“]l!17) , on the different meanmgs of this expression, see the remarks on the 
daily burnt-offenng (§ 131) We must assume (with Hengstenberg) that in gen- 
eral the preparations for the repast took place on the 14th, and the repast itself, 
which formed the commencement of the feast of unleavened bread, on the 15th 
Atthejffrat celebration in Egypt, the lamb was undoubtedly slain l>y the head of 
the family, who seems on this occasion to have taken m general the functions of 
the pnest The two side-posts and the lintel of the door were to be sprinkled with 
the blood of the animal This was subsequently omitted, when the Passover 
was, according to Deut xvi 6-7, solemnized in the sanctuary, and the slaughter 
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of the lamb took place in its court, — a fact alluded to in Ex xxiii. 17 In the 
great Passover of Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxx 16 sq , the Levites had the charge of 
killing the Passover chiefly for those who were not clean , in that of Josiah, on 
the contrary, xxxv 11, and also in that mentioned Ezra vi 20, the Levites were 
exclusively intrusted with this office The slaying was subsequently performed 
by the laity also (3) The blood of the lambs was caught by the priests, and 
poured out or sprinkled upon the altar, and the fat was burned upon it (4) The 
portions to be cast into the fire are called n*?!’ (bumt-offerings), 2 Chron xxxv 12 
The whole animal was then eaten that same night, not a bone of it being 
broken, with unleavened loaves (DiX?) and Intter herbs wild lettuce, wild 

endive, etc ) None of it might be taken out of the house, nor was any of it 
to be left , if however any portion remained, it was to be burned next morn- 
ing At the first Passover, they who ate it were to be ready for a journey (their 
staff in their hands, their shoes on their feet, and their loms girded) , hence they 
were to eat standing, a particular subsequently omitted It seems self-evident 
that women shared in the repast (6) Strangers, on the contrary, might not partici- 

pate m it, until incorporated by circumcision among the covenant people, Ex xii 
44, 48 It was this solemmty which was properly called nQ9 (6) According to xu 
13, it bore this name in remembrance of the fact that, m the night when the Lord 
slew the first-bom of Egypt, He passed over and spared (TIPB) — stnctly speaking 
(for this is the radical meamng of the word), leaped over — the Israelites (7) On 
this meaning see especially Isa zxxi 5, where the context shows (compare xxx 
29) that it 13 the Passover that is alluded to (8) In remembrance of what 
occurred at the institution of the Passover, the head of the household was, ac- 
cording to the subsequent ntual, with which we are not immediately concerned, 
to relate, in conformity with Ex xu. 26 sq , the history of the dehverance of Israel 
during that night The Hallel was then chanted by the assembled family, viz 
Ps cxiu and cxiv , after the second cup and before eating the lamb, and Ps cxv - 
cxviu. before the fourth cup (9). The seven days following the Feast of the Pass- 
over are called in the Pentateuch jn, the feast of unleavened bread, because 

on them such bread alone might be eaten , see especially Lev. xxiii 6-8 In 
Dent. xvL 2, the offered during this festal season are also comprised 

under the term riDB, — the oxen mentioned 2 Chron. xxxv 7-9 being used for 
such peace-offenngs Hence the expression paschal food may also be used of the 
sacrificial repasts which occurred during the week (1 0) It seems also probable that 
the eating of firstlmgs spoken of in Dent xv 19 sq took place during the paschal 
week (comp § 136 1) (11) The bumt-offenngs and sin-offenngs prescribed for 
the festal season are found in Num xiviu 19-24. The first and seventh days of 
the feast week were days of rest, for though in Deut xvi 8 (comp Ex xiu 6) 
the sabbatical character of the seventh day only is asserted, this is explained by 
the consideration that it would have seemed superfluous expressly to ascribe this 
character to the first and chief day of the feast , and hence we find that the 
Dcuteronomic law treats this point in the same manner in the case also of Pente- 
cost and the Feast of Tabernacles According to the law, Lev. xxm. 11, 16, the 
th^af of firstfruits of barley was to be offered, x,e waved before thel/ord, DIDDD 
on “ the morrow after the Sabbath,” as a consecration of the harvest which 
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now commencing There was, however, among the ancient Jews, a dispute 
concerning the meamng of this phrase The Phansees [representing the prevalent 
tradition , so the Septuagmt, Philo, and Josephus] understood it of the day after 
the j?> at day of the feast, thus making the avmg of the sheaf take place on the 16th 
Nisan , the Sadducees, of the day after the weeLly Sabbath occurring in the time of 
tile feast (12) Josh v 11, according to iihicli the people ate, on the day after 
the Passover, parched corn of the produce of the land, — a fact which presup- 
poses the offermg of the sheaf of first-fruits, — decidedly favors the former 
view (13) 


(1) The literature of the pilgnmage feasts is chiefly as follows Hupfeld, Be 
priinitiva, etc , the two University (Halle) piogrammes for 18S1 and 1862 , Bach- 
mann's Die Festgesetze des Pentateuch, 1858, chiefly directed against Hupfeld 
Comp also W Schult/, “Die innere Bedeutung der alttest Feste,’’ Deutsche 
Zeitsch 1857 On the Passover Baur, “ Ueber die urspriinghche Bedeutung des 
Passahfestes und des Beschneidungsntus,” Tubingei ZeitsSir 1832, p 40 sqq , 
and in opposition to Baur, Scholl, in Klaiber’s Studien der etang Qeisthchlmt 
Wui’ttembergs, vol v , and Bahr, Symbolik, ii p 640 sq , Hengstenberg, “Das 
Passah,” Evang Kirchemeitung, 1852, No 16, [Dehtsisch’s art “Passah” in 
RiehmJ 

(2) According to Josephus, Bell Jud vi 9 3, not less than from ten to twenty 
eaters were to be reckoned to one lamb [According to later tradition, each one 
should receive a piece as large as an olive — D ] 

(3) The number of Levites would, however, have scarcely sufficed for the 
enormous quantity of paschal lambs At Josiah’s Passover, the king alone, ac- 
cording to 2 Chron xxxv 7, distributed thirty thousand lambs to the people , 
while at the last Passover held at Jerusalem, the paschal offermgs amounted, 
Josephus tells us, to 256,600 

(4) According to the undoubtedly correct statement of Mtshna Pesach, v 6, 10 
The law enacted nothing in this respect 

(5) The Mishna also adopts this view According to the Gemara, however, 
they were not obliged to be present as the males were 

(6) 111 the Septuagmt ira<rj;a, a form derived from the Aramaic NDDS, in the 
Status emphat 

(7) Hence the word may also mean “ to limp ” On the other hand, it cannot, 
as Hengstenberg supposes, mean “to save, to deliver,” nor can it, as some of 
the Fathers think, and as Hengstenberg supposes possible, be connected with 
iraffYu Josephus, Ant ii 14 6, explains the word by vnep^aata 

(8) The hypothesis of Baur, id , that riDR originally signified the passmg of the 
sun into the sign of the ram, is entirely opposed to the common use of npS This 
consideration suffices to overthrow the whole hypothesis which connects the 
Passover ith the Theban spnng festival, at which sacrifices were offered to Amun, 
the ram-god, t c to the sun entering the sign of the ram Scholl and Bahr, id , 
have shor\n how groundless this hypothesis is 

(9) Ps cxiii -cwiii are generally called the great Hallel, though, strictly 

speaking, Ps cxxxvi might rather receive this appellation “ 0 give thanks unto 
the Lord, for He is good , and His mercy endureth for ever,” etc This Psalm 
was said at the close of the repast, after the Haggada-shel-pesahh, the assembled 
guests responding in the twenty-six times repeated '"iDD '3 

(10) This has been apphed, as is well knonn, to the question raised in connec- 
tion %\itli the Gospel of John in respect to Christ’s celebration of the Passover. 

(11) Sec Riehm, Die Oesetzgehuug J/bsis tin LandeMoah, p 52 

(12) Hence the varying computations as to the time of this festival, comp 
§ 155 

(13) The theory started by Ilitzig, revived by Hupfeld, and refuted by Bfihr, 
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that the Passover always began on a Sunday and terminated on the 21st Nisan on 
a Saturday, and tliat this Sabbath is meant by 03^0 JTinDD, presupposes an 
arrangement of the year making it always begin on a Sunday, of which there is no 
kind of proof The atto Passawn , Num iv 11, which was to be kept by such 
Israelites as had been prevented by ceremonial uncleanness from celebrating the 
Passover, and subsequently by those also who could not reach the sanctuary in 
time, has been already mentioned, § 146 


§ 164. 

Significance of the Feast of the Passover^ and Questions connected with it. 

According to what has been stated, the significance of the Feast of the Passover 
was, genen ally spealang, an historical one , it was, that is to say, celebrated in 
remembrance of the deliverance of Israd from Egypt By keeping this festival, the 
Israelite testified that he belonged to that people whom the Lord had, by this 
act of dehverance, made His own possession (1). In an agrarian pomt of view, 
this feast was also the consecration of the beginning of harvest Its special vmjort 
IS more difficult to define First, it may be asked whether the Passover transaction 
proper is to be regarded in the light of a sacrifice This question was an apple of 

discord between the Romish and the Protestant theologians The former, in the 
interest of their doctrine of sacrifice, affirmed that it was , the latter, for the 
same reason, felt bound to deny it, lest some doctrinal support should thus be 
furnished to the Romish mass Certain Reformed theologians, however, e g. 
Vitringa, entertained less prejudiced views Among modems, Hofmann has (in his 
Schrifllmreis) disputed the sacrificial character of the Passover , and his view has 
been refuted upon valid grounds by Kurtz (2) That no complete act of sacri- 
fice took place at the first Passover is evident, the whole system of sacrifice being 
of later enactment , still the manipulation of the blood, by which the repast was 
preceded, had a thoroughly sacnficial import The Passover is, moreover, ex- 
hibited in an expressly sacnficial point of view when it is said of it. Ex xii 27, 
nin "jf Rin nDp~n3T, [it is Passover-sacnfice to Jehovah] comp xxxiv 25 , and 
when Num ix 7, 13 designates its celebration as niri’ So too it 

IB said, 1 Cor v 7 to rfiaxa. rniiiv and Philo and Josephus both call it a 

sacrifice Tlie next question is, Under vihat doss of sacrifices is the Passover to be 
c/tinprised f Docs it belong to the sin-offerivgs, or is it more akin to the peace- 
offtrings? The former is maintained by Hengstenberg “The Passover,” he 
says, “ 13 a sin-oflcnng in the fullest and most special sense ” But this view is 
absolutely irreconcilable with the most important feature of the Passover, viz the 
consumption of the sacred animal by the family in whose name it was offered It 
IS beside the question to cite the eating of the flesh of the sin-offenngs by the 
pnests, for this was not done for the sake of their feeding on it fas has been 
shown, § 130) , and the pnest might not eat of the Bin-offenng offered for him- 
self The repast places the Passover in the class of the peace-offerings , and since 
there can bo no pcacc-offcnng without an atonement, which is effected by the 
sprinkling of the blood, the Passover presupposes an act of expiation effected by 
the application of the blood of the paschal lamb But to say that the paschal 
lamb suffered death vicariously — that at the mstitution of the solemnity it died 
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In the place of the first-born of Israel who had properly incurred death — is to 
assert that to which there is absolutely no allusion The pure life of the victim 
offered up in the blood served for a cotet mg, and therefore foi a punfication for 
the family approaching the sacred meal The application of the blood to the 
door-posts of the house, which formed the place of sacnfice at the first Passover, 
had the same significance as the atouement and purification of tlio sanctuary with 
the blood of the sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, Lev xvi 10 Covered and 
purified by this blood, the house was secured against the destroying angel, who 
went through the land of Egypt, which had incurred the Divine judgment 
Thus the blood of atonement certainly is, as Dengstenberg expresses it, the w all 
of partition between the people of God and the world (3) 

Tlie repast bore throughout the chaiacte) of a feast At the first Passover, the 
intention that the liberated people should commence their journey out of Egypt m 
the strength of this food, was included Thus, too, the Israelite received at each 
Passover 71 CIO ft? foi the ycav just commenced An was not, however, 

to celebrate this feast, which was to be an act of communion of the irholc household 
Each family was at this repast to rccogni/c that it was an integral clement of the 
covenant people , and on the entire transaction was impressed the confession, 
“.Is for me and my house, w'e wnll serve the Lord’’ (Tosh xxiv 15) The 
prohlliition against hreakiiig a hone of the paschal lamh, certainly meant more than 
an injunction not to treat it like an ordinary slaughtered animal , it required 
(comp the use of the expression, Ps xxxiv 21) the preservation of the lamb m 
its entircncss as a sign thattliosc w ho w'cre partakers of it were united in inscpaiable 
commuiuon Bllirnglitly appeals in elucidation to the analogous passage, 1 Cor 

V 17 The prohibition also of carrying any of it out of their houses refers to that 
complete union of e^e^y family which the theocratic institutions enacted 
Unleavened Itrcad W'as, on account of its purity, to be eaten during the whole 
period of the feast , com]) above on leaven, § 124, and in elucidation, 1 Cor 

V 7 sq As the newly consecrated priests were to eat unleavened bread seven 
days (see E\ xxix 30 sqq in connection with ver 2), so also was Israel to do 
w hen thus celebrating its election to be the pnestly nation Ex xiii 8 and 
Dent xvi 3, which connect an historical reminiscence, viz that of the haste of 
the departure from Egypt, with the use of unleavened bread, are not in opposition 
to this idea, Deuteronomy in particular being distinguished by its multiplica- 
tion of motives \\ Jiether this bread is called DnS m the passage in Deuter- 
onomy because its insipidity recalled the fare of their Egyptian bondage, or 
merely because it was eaten at their deliverance from this affliction, must be left 
undecided The hiUer herls were certainly a sign of the bitterness of Egyptian 
slavery, with which the fact of their imparting a seasoning to the repast is not 
inconsistent (4) 

(1) Hupfeld, id , denies, without any valid reason, the histoncal import of the 
Passoier, and says’ that an historical occasion for its institution was a subsequent 
invention We mi'>-ht just as well maintain that the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper was the invention of a later age [According to Wellhausen (i 85 sqq ) 
the feast, as Massothfeast, was originally a harvest festival, and as such of Cannan- 
itish origin (p 95 sq ), since the keeping of a harvest festival jiresupposes a settled 
population devoted to agriculture As a Passover festival, however, it was 
originally the festival of tlie offering of tlic firstlings of cattle The history of 
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the slaying of the first-born of the Egyptians arose from this custom it occasioned 
the tradition that God had violently taken from Pharaoh the first-born of man 
because Pharaoh had not consented that the Hebrews should celebrate in the 
vnldemess the festival of the offering of the first-born The histoncal motive for 
the Passover vras not fully completed till the composition of Deuteronomy — But 
aside from the consideration that it is a mere assumption that the living God 
could not have performed an act like the slaying of the first-bom of Egypt for 
the redemption of his people, ‘Wellhausen is obliged to abandon any explanation 
of the word Passover (p 89) , he is forced to explain the unleavened bread, liy 
which he understands the bread baked in haste, thus “First, mainly at the 
beginning of harvest, there was not time to leaven, knead, and bake the new meal, 
but a kind of cake baked in the ashes was quickly made of it” (p 88) And the 
refutation furnished by the earliest passages, namely, the book of the Covenant 
(Ex will I*)), and the old law (Ex xxxix 18), of the position that the historical 
signification of the feast is of so late origin, he is obbged simply to set aside at a 
dash by the remark on the words, “ for in it thou earnest out of Egypt,” “ It seems 
as if the reference to the march out of Egypt, Ex xxiii 15, was introduced into 
it, at a later editing, from the entirely identical passage in Ex xxxiv 18” (p 89) 

(2) See Hofmann, Schriftbeveis^ ii. ed 2, p 270 sqq , Kurtz, History of the 
Old Covenant, ii p 297 sqq 

(3) Hupfeld also aptly compares what was done at the consecration and investi- 
ture of the priests. Ex xxix 20, when the blood of the ram was apphed for 
atonement and purification to the ear, hand, and foot of the pnest (§ 95) Comp 
also the purification of the leper 

(4) The Passover, as a sacrifice, being connected with the sanctuary, the 
Israehtes m exile celebrate it without the sacnficial lamb 


(&) THE FEAST OF WEEKS 

§156 

The Femt of 'Weeks (Pentecost), in, owes its name to the fact that it was 

to be celebrated seven weeks after the Passover The more particular determina- 
tion of its time IS, however, a subject of dispute, inasmuch as this depends on the 
already mentioned (§ 168) and variously understood passage. Lev xxuu 16 sq 
It IS there said “Ye shall count unto you DinOD from the morrow after 

the Sabbath, from the day that ye brought the wave sheaf,” DD'Dlji rilna^ 

(seven full Sabbaths shall there be) If the Sabbath was, as we, § 158 (accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation), thought most probable, the first day of the paschal 
feast, here means weeks The word has this meafiing in Aramaic, and the 

predicate no'nri favors it , the passage in Deuteronomy substitutes *91*32^ 

It must therefore be translated “ seven whole weeks shall there be” (and ver 16 
“till the day following after the seventh week”) According to this computa- 
tion, which thus makes the terminus a quo, the sheaf-day to be the 16th Nisan, 
the Feast of Pentecost would always fall on the same day of the week as the 16th 
ITisan And such is the modem Jew ish custom If the other explanation of 
JVjrjDD (ver 16), which makes the expression rt3Ef mean the Sabbath proper 
(Saturday), be adopted, the Feast of Weeks would, on the contrary, have always 
been kept on a Sunday (1) The second name of this feast was 1 Vp^n Jn (the feast 
of harvest), or D'“i03n in (the feast of first-fmits) Accordingly it has in the Penta- 
teuch the significance of a hmrc€<^t thanksgiving , and indeed of a feast of thanks- 
giving for the completed harvest, — ^the Feast of Weeks thus bearing the same rc- 
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lation to the wheat harvest ns the Passover did to the harUy harvest, Tvhich ■was 
the first crop reaped An historical meaning was first given to this feast by the 
later Jews, who made it refer to the giving of the laio upon Mount Sinai, which is 
said by Jewish tradition to have taken place on the fiftieth day after the depart- 
ure from Egypt, while Ex xix 1 states quite generally that it was m the third 
month This reference, however, is not yet mentioned, even m Philo 

Tlie central point in the religious celebration of this festival of one day’s dura- 
tion, was the offering of the two loaves of ftrstfruits for the whole people, and not, 
as some have understood the law, for each house As the wave sheaf at the Pass- 
over was a sign that the harvest had begun, so were these wave loaves, Dtl^ 
riDijntl, a sign that the harvest was completed. Bemg prepared and leavened 
from the flour of the newly reaped wheat, Lev xxui 17, the ordmary food of the 
people was hallowed in them. As leavened, they could not be burned upon the 
altar, but were to be consumed by the priests With the oflermg of these loaves 
were combined large burnt, sm, and peace offerings, ver 18 The directions in 
Num xxvui 27 sqq differ somewhat from this law If two kinds of offenng are 
to be understood in the two passages, the general festival sacrifices are intended 
m Num xxviii , and only the pentecostal offerings which accompanied the two 
loaves in Lev xnu 18 The feast was enhvened by festal repasts. Dent xvi 11, 
which were furnished by the free'-will offermgs, and served at the same time 
as benefactions , for Levites, strangers, -widows, and orphans were to partake of 
them 

(11 [Dillmann also takes nlnau? in the sense of weeks, but holds that not every 
week, but only that ending with the Sabbath could be so called, and finds there- 
fore in this passage a proof for the position that by the Sabbath, accordmg to 
which the bringmg of the wave sheaf was regulated, the week is to be under- 
stood ] 


(c) THE FEAST OF TAUEBNACLES 
§166 

The Feast of Tabernacles, rilDDH JH, was kept in the seventh month (Tisn), 
from the fifteenth day onward Its duration was stnctly only seven days To 
these was added an eighth, also of a sabbatical character, the so-called Lev 

x\iu 30 (of which hereafter) The histone imjiort of this feast was to remind 
the people, by a seven days’ dwelling m booths made of boughs, of the wander- 
ing of their fathers in the -wilderness, during w hich they had to dwell in booths, 
Lev xxm 42 sq The admission of this festival into Zechanah’s prophecy of 
ilessiamc tunes, Zech xiv 18, is undoubtedly founded on the kindred thought, 
that the keeping of the Feast of Tabernacles is an expression on the part of the 
nations, of their thankfulness for the termination of their wandenngs, by their 
reception into the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah According to its agi anan 
import, this feast was in. Ex xxm 16, the feast of ingathermg, i e of 

fruit and -wine, in which respect it terminated the agncuUural year It was the 
greatest feast of rcQOicing of the year, and provided with more numerous sacrifices 
than the others, Num xxix 12-84 (1) Very splendid ceremonies were subse- 
quently added to it, especially the daily Itbalion of water, probably -with reference 
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to Isa xii 3, and the tUumiruiUon of the court on the first day of the feast, — cus- 
toms to which perhaps the words of Christ, John vii 37, vin 13, may refer (3) 
The eighth day of the feast bore, us we liavc said, the name of mvil, Lev. win 
80, Num. XXIX BO, which is also applied, Deut xvi 8, to the closing daj of the 
paschal week The explanation of this ivord, a colnhitiona oiia from the inter- 
mission of labor, is improbable, as not shoeing Mhy the name applies to these 
two days only The expression probably means conclnsiim, vi/ of the fe ist-tinic , 
and it 13 thus understood b} the LXX, who render it by riiAtw in tlu pa'-saucs cited 

(3) The Atsereth of the Feast of Tabernacles, houever, undoubtedly signihed 
not merely the daimila but also the dote oj the rdioh (imufitl rijrh oj fatdt 

(4) Hence the rriii!, was rightly regarded liy the Jews as ascjiarate feast, to a' Inch 

a further festival was also subsequently added on the 23d Tisri, vi/ the rejoicing 
of the law (Timnn to celebrate the termination of the annual reading of 

the law 

Thus the festal half of tiie Israclitisli etclosiastical jear coincided with tlie 
season in which the aimuul bounties of nature i\ ere gathered , while during the 
wintry half of the ji'ur, on the contrarx, the course of tlie Sabbaths and ntw 
moons ivas, according to the Mosaic ritual, uninterrupted 1)\ festivals (’>) 

(1) Josephus and Philo consider it in every rcsptit llic thief fcstiv.il of tlic 
year 

(3) Isa xui 1 “ With joy shall je draw water out of tlie wells of sah.ition ” 

Most probably Jolm vii 37, In the hist day, tlint gieat day ol the feast, Jesus 
stood and cned, saying. If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” 
refers to the pouring out of water, of wliich it has been said that he w’lio has not 
seen the rejoicing at the drawing of water at the Feast of Tabernacles does not 
know what rejoicing is Perhaps nii 12, “I am the light of the world , he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shulllmx'e the light of life,” may refer 
to the illumination It is quite lutelhgiblc that the Greeks (sec Pluturcli, Sympot 
IV 6 2) should regard the Feast of Tabernacles, on account of its connection 
with the vintage, as a feast of Bacchus , it is only unintelligible that many moderns 
should have laid any weight on such a circumstance 

(3) On the other hand, the expression subsequently acijuired the further mean- 
ing of a solemn assembly, Joel i 14 Compare tlic use of the word 2 Kings 

X 20 [Dillmann on Lev xxni 30 holds that the w ord sjgnihes hrst an assembly, 
and then in a derived sense, a day of assembly, and that the signification condu- 
sum, or day of conclusion, is not sustained by the ordinary meaning of the word j 

( 4 ) So Philo, de septen § 24, cd Mang ii p 298, understood the matter 

(5) It was not till aftenvard that the Feast of the Dedication in the nintli, and 
the Feast of Punm in the twelfth month, with which we are not at present con- 
cerned, were inserted, See § 191, and the article cited, p 388 sq. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEOCRACY, FROM THE DEATH OF JOSHUA 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT REVELATION. 


FIRST DIVISION 

THE TIMES OF THE JUDGES. 

L— THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE THEOCRACY TILL THE 

TDIES OP SAMUEL 

§167 

Course of Events Import of the Office of Judge 

The history of the period of the judges, when viewed from the theocratic point 
of view in which it is presented in the Book of Judges, and especially in the 
second introduction to this hook (ch u 6-m 6) (1), exhibits a constant alter- 
nation between the apostasy of the people and their consequent chastisement by 
the Divine Power, on the one hand, and the return of the people to their God 
and the Divine dehverances therewith connected, on the other The course of 
events during the three centuries preceding the time when Samuel filled the post 
of Judge, may be generally described as follows — ^After Joshua, who had no 
iinmediate successor, and the other elders, who ” had known all the works of the 
Lord that He had done for Israel” (Josh xxiv 81), had passed from the scene, 
the nation was left to itself, that its life might now be freely developed under 
theocratic institutions So long as the remembrance of the Divine manifestations 
^'irvived, the people remained faithful to these institutions Even the mternal 
"war against the tribe of Benjamin, related in the sequel of the Book of Judges 
(ch xix: -XXI ), which, occurring durmg the high-pnesthood of Phmehas (ac- 
cording to XX , 27 sq ), must have been waged shortly after the death of Joshua, 
IS an indication that the theocratic zeal of the nation had as yet suJffered no 
diminution This is, however, the last occasion for many years on which we 
meet with the umted action of the whole people For Joshua having committed 
the completion of the work of conquest to the individual tribes, it ceased to be 
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the common concern of the nation, and opportunity was thus given for the pro- 
motion of private interests The several tnbes were not always entirely success- 
ful in the petty warfare which they carried on , some of the still remaining 
Canaanites were not subdued , against others the sentence of extermination was 
not stnctly earned out Those who were rendered merely tnbutaiy, and suf- 
fered to dwell among the Israelites, not only seduced the people to the service of 
Canaanitish gods, but also gradually regained the mastery in isolated parts of the 
land Irruptions of great nomadic hordes of llidiamtes and Amalekites from 
the east ensued, while the nation was repeatedly exposed to danger from the 
hostile attacks of the neighbonng Moabites and Ammonites In the West, the 
power of the Phibstme Pentapobs, situate on the low-lymg plains near the 
Mediterranean, became increasingly formidable after the middle penod of the 
judges The oppressions which the Israebtes suffered at the hand of these 
different nations usually extended only to certam tnbes , but this very circumstance 
was the reason why even these afflictions were not capable of drawing the tnbes 
out of their isolation, and uniting them in a common enterprise Such slothful 
selfishness on the part of individual tnbes, in withdrawing from the national 
cause, IB sharply reproved in the Song of Deborah, Judg v 16-17 (2) 

In times of oppression bke these (when the children of Israel cned unto the 
Lord, ch iii 9, 15, iv 3, etc ), individual men — the Judges — arose, who, aroused 
by the Spirit of Jehovah, turned back the hearts of the people to their God, 
revived m them the remembrance of God’s dealings with them in past times, and 
then broke the hostile yoke under which they were suffenng The whole aim 
of the narrative in this book is not, however, fulfilled in the glorification of these 
men as the heroes of the nation — its design being rather to show tliat the help 
afforded was the result of an outpouring of the Divine Spint , and that God, m 
effecting the deliverance of His people, made choice of the lowly and despised as 
His instruments Compare what we find said of Shamgar, iii 81 Very in- 
structive in this respect is the history of Gideon, the most prominent among the 
earlier judges , see such passages as vi 15, vii 2 (3) It was on this account 
that these ministers of the theocracy were called, not kings or rulers, but Sho- 
phetim (judges) This name must not, however, be specially restricted to tlie 
exercise of the judicial office, though its performance is asserted in the cases of 
Deborah (iv 5), Eh, and Samuel (4), and must be assumed in that of others, so 
far as they remained for any length of time at the head either of the whole nation 
or of single tnbes The word, however, has a wider meaning, and represents these 
men as advocates of those Divine claims which it was their part to maintain and 
restore The office of judge was neither permanent nor hereditary, but purelv 
personal Called to a promment position by the necessities of the times, they 
acted with energy in the affairs of the individual tnbes at the head of which 
they were placed, but exercised no abiding influence upon the nation, which, on 
the contrary, relapsed into its former course, when its burdens were hghtened 
or when the judge was dead ; comp especially the passage u 16-19 (6) 

(1) There is, at the commencement of the Book of Judges, a double mtroduction 
ch 1 -lu 6, designed to serve as a key to the course upon which the history of 
Israel now enters Comp Cassel, The Booh of Judges, Introduction “ The first 
two chapters form a practical introduction to the history of the book xn general 
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They explain the possibility of the ensuing events the germs of the approaching 
apostasy could not have lain in the history of Joshua, for he followed, in the 
spint of the law, the footsteps of Moses The ground [of the apostasy] lay in the 
proceedings of the tribes after his decease ” 

(2) In the Song of Deborah, Judg v , after praising those tnbes which had 
taken part with her in the conflict, she continues 16-17 “At the biooks of 
Reuben there were great resolves of heart Why didst thou remain among 
the sheepfolds ? At the brooks of Reuben there were great resolves of heart 
Gilead remained beyond Jordan , and why did Dan remain in ships ? and why 
did Asher continue on the sea-shore, and remain in his creeks?” 

(8) How deeply the dehvcrance wrought by Gideon was imprmted on the 
memory of the nation, is evident from Isa ix 3, x 26, Ps Ixxxiii 10, 12 For 
further particulars, see the article “Gideon” in Herzog’s RealrEncyTclop [and in 
South’s Bible Dictionary^ 

(4) Of Samuel it is stated, 1 Sam vii. 16, that he administered justice in various 
places of the land , and, vui 2, that he made his sons judges in Beer-sheba (art 
“ Gericht und Genchtsverwaltung”) 

(5) Most of the judges seem, after effecting the work of deliverance to which 
they were called, to have remained for the rest of their hves at the head of a por- 
tion of the nation (art. “Volk Gottes”). 


§ 168 

Beligious Gondition, Decline of the Theocratic Institutions 

The state of religion during the period of the judges, the deebne of the theo- 
cratic institutions, and the interminghng of the worship of Jehovah with the 
Canaanitish deification of nature, are abundantly manifest from the description of 
the nation just given But are we justified, it may be asked, in speaking of a 
dedine of theocratic institutions, and does the Book of Judges really presuppose a 
legislation and a history such as the Pentateuch aud the Book of Joshua attest ? 
(1) Does it not rather exhibit an embryonic and undeveloped condition in which 

those elements are still fermentmg, from which a system of theocratic institutions 
was subsequently consolidated ? (2) This latter view is opposed, generally speak- 
ing, not only to the already mentioned express declaration in eh u (especially 
ver 10 sq ), but also to the manner in which the present condition of the people 
18 contrasted with their past glories (8) in the Song of Deborah (ch v 4), the 
genuineness of which not one has yet ventured to impugn So far, however, as 
rdigious institutions in particular are concerned, it must be observed that it is 
foreign to the entire purpose of the Book of Judges to enter into the subject, and 
consequently the inference that institutions not mentioned therein could not have 
existed, is utterly unjustified This apphes equally to the Book of Joshua, which 
confessedly presupposes the Pentateuch If, e g , it were to be inferred that, 
because an annual festival (whether that of Tabernacles or the Passover) at the 
national sanctuary is mentioned but once m the Book of Judges (ch xxi. 19), no 
such cycle of festivals as is prescribed in the Pentateuch as yet existed, this would 
equally apply to the Book of Joshua, which mentions a festival, viz the Passover, 
•nly in a smglo passage (ch v 10), and also to the subsequent historical books, 
■with the exception of Ohromcles ITiere are, however, qmte sufficient data mthe 
Book of Judges to show that, although during this period and down to Samuel 
the injunctions or ordinances of the law were for the most part neglected, and m 
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Sumo particulars not yet introduced, the theocratic institutions, as they are said to 
ha\ e existed under Moses and Joshua, are nevertheless in all essential matters pre- 
supposed (4) The mam question is Does the Book of Judges know of a centi al 
SHhctufoy as the only authorized, ylace of sacrifice'^ or did several sanctuanes of 
Jehovah exist contemporaneously in the times of the judges ? at least, xvas such 
v orsliip earned on at different holy places at the same time ? (5) The actual 
state of affairs was as follows — Even during their wandenngs in the wilderness, 
and under the eye of the lawgiver, the people could not be brought, as is evident 
from Lev xvii 5, Deut xii 8, to renounce the custom of saenfiemg m any place 
they might choose How much less, then, would this be accomplished at a time 
when there was no individual of pre-ermnent influence to enforce the claims of the 
law , and w hen the scattered people, dwelbng among the Canaanites, and enter- 
ing into religious intercourse with them, naingled their heathen customs with the 
worship of Jehovah, nay, even addicted themselves in a great degree to the adora- 
tion of the old gods of the land 1 Were we hence to infer that the law concern- 
ing unity of worship was not then in existence, w'e should be equally obliged to 
affirm this of the whole period down to the captivity (6), smee, notwithstandmg 
the severe measures of several kings, the high places for worship could never be 
wholly abohshed The estabbshment of the idolatrous sanctuary of iEcah is 
explained, Judg xvii 6, by the fact that “ every man did that which was nght m 
his own eyes,” while the condemnation of Gideon’s schismatical worship (of 
which hereafter, § 159), vui 27, can only be understood by assuming the exdusive 
legality of the one national sanctuary With respect, however, to the sacrifices 
mentioned ch vn 13, xiu 16, these were justified by the theophany which preceded 
them, and were in accordance with patriarchal usage (comp § 114) In neither 
case IB the institution of a permanent sacrificial service in question This does not, 
however, apply to the time of Samuel, of which hereafter (§ 160) The national 
sanctuary, the tabemade, was during the times of the judges permanently located 
at Shiloh, Josh xviii 1, xix 51 , Judg xviii 31 , 1 Sam i sq , comp with Ps 
Ixxviii GO , Jer vii 12 It was there that the annual festivals were solemnized, 
Judg XXI 19, 1 Sam i 3 sq , and there that the regular sacrificial worship was 
offered, ii 12 sq A second legitimate tabernacle in some other locality is not 
once spoken of The sanctuary under the oak at Shechem, mentioned Josh xxiv 
20, probably refers to the altar built there by Abraham, Gen xii 6 sq (7) ; a 
holy place there is also spoken of, Gen xxxv 4 Nothing is said, however, of 
aaciificial worship being there offered In military engagements, the ark of the 
covenant used (even down to the building of the temple, 2 Sam xi 11, comp xv 
24) to be brought to the central point of the battle, and sacrifices were there 
offered before it So, in the contest against Benjamin, when it is said that all 
the people flocked to Bethel, Judg xx 26, it is evident from ver 27 that the ark 
WHS there , there was, however, no permanent sanctuary, the altar being, as is 
B low n by xxi 4, erected only for a temporary purpose (8) The whole narrative, 

1 i.am IV , according to winch the carrying away of the ark was regarded as a 
terrible calamity, is deprived of all meaning unless the existence of but a single 
ark isas'^umed (9) Tlie fact that the Books of Judges and Samuel take but little 
notice of the individual menfieinl lairs in the Pentateuch, is easily accounted for 
y t 1 C nature of thtnr contents The only remarkable circumstance is, that though 
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■we frequently meet •w ith the burnt offering and the peace-offenng, a sin-offenng 
IS never mentioned, not even in 2 Sam xxiv 25, — a phenomenon "which indeed 
occurs also in the Book of Joshua. It seems that a special use of prevails 
here , and that this cxjircssion, as is evidently the case in Ezra viii 85, comprises, 
in contradistinction to HJt, the sin-offtring also (see Hengstenberg, Genuineness 
cf the Pcnteiteuch, n p 71 sq ) Tlie pcacc-offering of the Pent-ateuch is pre- 
supposed in 1 Sam ii 13-17 tlO) It has also been claimed that the Bool of Judges 
Inoics nothing of the calling oj' the trihe of Levi, as appointed in the Pentateuch 
[Comp § 92, note 2 , 93, note G ] On the contrarj , w e regard it ns a prominent 
and remarkable fact, that the Lcvites appear in the Book of Judges m exactly 
that position wliich Deuteronomy assumes, •when it always classes them with the 
strangers on account of their poverty Tlie case seems to have been as follows 
All the Canaanites not being dn\en out when the land was conquered, the cities 
appointed for the Levitcs did not come into the undisturbed possession of the 
Israelites, e ^7 Gczer, Josh v^i 21, comp ■wntli \vi 10, Ajalon, Josh xxi 24, 
comp with Judg i 35 Hence it would be quite natural for many of the 
Levitcs to seek an asylum in cities not included in the list of those allotted to 
them Thus, in Judg xvii 7 sq , a Le-vite is spoken of as sojourning as a 
‘'stranger” pi) in Bethlehem, and departing thence to Mount Ephraim , and in 
■'^ix 1, a Leiite is also said to be dw elling as a ” stranger” on the northern side of 
Mount Ephraim (11) It is not difficult to show why there were as yet no organ- 
ized Levitical services The services appointed to the Levites m the Pentateuch 
ceased with the wanderings of the tabernacle, and nothing was enacted in the 
Hwivith respect to their further employment , while the penod of the dismtegra- 
tion of the theocracy was one utterly unadopted for the production of new ordi- 
nances of worship Still the expression used xix 18 by the Levite, n 3 Itm 
T vhich 13 to be understood, “ I walk m the house of the Lord, ’’refers to a 
connection of this Levite with the sanctuary (12) The narrative ch xvii sq 
also shows that the fact that this tribe was appointed to the service of the sanc- 
tuary was well known According to xvu 18, Micah congratulates himself on 
obtaining a Levite as pnest to his image-worship This priest, who was subse- 
quently engaged for the sanctuary set up in Dan, was, according to xviii 30, 
Jonathan, a descendant of IMoses (18) The position occupied by the Levites after 
the tunes of David would be quite inexplicable, if the law had not previously 
separated this tnbe to the service of the sanctuary 
With respect to the history of the priesthood, there is m this case also a great gap 
m the historical books of the Old Testament Aaron, the choice of whom is also 
mentioned 1 Sam ii 27 sq , was, after his death, succeeded by his two surviving 
^ons Eleazar and Ithamar, the former filling the high-pnestly office, Hum xx 
28, Deut X 6, Josh xiv 1, and being succeeded therein by his son Phinehas , 
comp Judg XX 28 The history of the high-pnesthood is not again taken up 
till I Sam 1 sq , who was, according to tradition (Josephus, Antig v 11 
'1, With which the further course of Old Testament history comcides, of the hne 
of Ithamar The reason for the transmission of the high-pnestly dignity to this 
hne is imknown On the high priests between Ithamar and Eh, see Josephus , 
^nd on the genealogy of Eleazar, 1 Chron v 29 sq , "vi 85 sq , Ezra vii. 1 
sq (14) 
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(1) Grept strcPs has always hef»n Imrl upon this point by the opponents of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch [SoDe Weft e and Vatke,and most recently f.g 
Wcllhausen, "nho maintains that “the course of Israehtish history proceeds stead- 
ily upward toward the establishment of the kingly authority, instead of doivnward 
from the splendid age of Moses and Joshua” (i p 245} Similarly Keuss, § 94 
sqq , regards the time of the Judges as the age of “ club-law, debghting in fighting 
and plundenng, such as usually precedes the formation of proper states ” Still 
he recognizes Moses as an historical person of high importance, and admits that 
“ his spirit was stamped upon the national development and gave it direction ” 
He attnbutes to him the “ ongmal thought, which, closely uniting faith and 
nationality for mutual security and defence, grounds genuine freedom upon nght 
obedience, by the institution of an absolute theocracy ” The principle and 
ordinance of divine w'orship also, as it afterward existed in Israel, he asenbes, at 
least in its fundamental features, to Moses The view presented in this section 
18 more nearly approached by F W Schultz (in Zockler’s JlaniJhuch, i p 270 
sq j, and more decidedly by Rielim (art “Richter,” in his Handworterlnicn) , on 
this point, however, consult especially Kohler, vol ii } 

(2) This has been especially maintained by De Wette and Vatke To draw 
such inferences from a book which, like that of Judges, includes a period of 300 

twenty-one chapters, is d prion a very doubtful proceeding In the 
Uld Testament theology the points chiefly discussed must be those relating to 
worship 


(3) Judg V 4 sq “Lord, when Thou w'entest out of Scir, when Thou 
marcliedst out of the field of Edom the earth trembled, and the heavens dropped 
the mouds also dropped water The mountains melted from before the Lord 

lat Sinni before the Lord God of Israel ” Then follows a dascnption of recent 
nmes In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, m the davs of Jael, the high- 
ays were unoccupied, and the walkers in paths walked throuijh byways There 
lacked leading in Israel, there lacked, till I Deborah arose, till I arose a mother 
n Israel Thtj chose new gods then was war m the gates Was there a shield 
or epear seen among forty thous.ina in Israel ?” 

(4) On what follows, comp especially rTengstenberg, Gfnuinams of the Pen- 

fntenrh,\\ p 1 sciq , Kohler ii p 5 sqq •'fab’ ^ 

^ A T p 204, brings forward seven such holy places 
K ^ M cHIinuscn the scftion upon the jilace of worship, i 17 sqq , Ochler, 

^ } Green, awl the ProphUx, pp 15D-1G8 1 

1 *^’ * school nctuidly maintain that tlie unity of worship was not pre- 

scrdicd os a law till the time of Josiah at the earliest ] 

would he the single cvciption, the tnhernncle. which indeed 
♦ continue a wandi ring sanctuary (romp 3 Sam vii C), was transported 
/Q the ncighbonng Shechcni 

niin'* sacrifices f-nould lie offered wherever the ark vvas is quite natural 

1 considered On siniilar grounds tlie act of saenhee 

Pofii “surprising When it is there siid that “ the men of 

oncrfitimi nf + 1 , burat^ffenng« ’the expression docs not exclude the co- 

pnests ^ pnests Eeth-shcmcoh was moveover, one of the cities of the 


emhrn sakc of the theorj that there w ere sevcrcl sanctuanes, 

have the usage of the language which 

Jehovah juid designated as the part belonging to 

Eh that thev /Imn forward as the special transgressions of the sons of 

fse; HclScn ^ tbe fat was burned to the Lord, etc 

OD etc , Kohler, ii p 14, note 2 ) 

settle at the VilafP after selling their property, 

nance with the mimcfo sooc^ry, and they were then entitled to like maintc- 

we j>re not told Levites How such maintenance was to be supplied, 

pre not told, -probably from the free-wuU Offerings (Article Zevi, Zevites ) 
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(12) Judg M-? 18 cannot mean, “I am going to the house of the Lord,” for 
DK never occurs vrith the accusative of direction 

(13) The reading <^^10 Avith Nun su^)ensum is confessedly a later alteration for 
ntra In the case, too, of Samuel, his employment in the service of the sanctuary 
(1 Sam 11 18) coincides with his Levitical descent 

(14) In these genealogies it is not said w Inch of the descendants of Eleazar 
therein enumerated filled the oflace of high priest, and which did not. Compare 
my article “ Hohepnester” m Herzog’s Real-BncyUop, 


§ 169 

Continualxon Bchgious Syncrehsm of this Period. 

The commixture with other religions, the foundations of which were (as before 
remarked, § 20) already laid during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, was 
manifested in a twofold manner during the age of the judges Fust, by a blend- 
ing of the worship of Jehovah with heathenism, on tlie part of those Israelites 
who had fallen into Canaanitish idolatry Thus in the worship of Baal or El~ 
herith, to whom a temple was dedicated at Shechem, Judg viii 38, i\ 4, 40, the 
idea of the covenant God was transferred to Baal Secondly, by the faet that, 
even among those who adhered to the worship of Jehovah, the religious con- 
sciousness was more or less obscured by heathen ideas Hence tlie image-worship 
of ilicah and the Banitcs To this a widely accepted theory would add the 
conduct of Gideon, who, after having destroyed the worship of Baal at Ophrah, 
VI 12 sq (1), and delivered Israel from the oppression of the Midianites, and re- 
fused in a truly theocratic spirit the hereditary sovereignty offered liim (viii 28), 
is said himself to have set up (viii 24) an idolatrous image-worship But by the 
ephod which he caused to be made, we are not to understand an image of 
Jehovah, the word not being generally used in the sense of image It is evident 
from xvii 5, xvni 14, 17, that the ephod is distinguished from teraphim, graven 
image, and molten image, and signifies simply the garment of the high pnest (2) 
It IS tme that the large quantity of gold collected by Gideon was not required 
for the garment with the breast-plate (comp also Ex xvvui 6 sq , xxxix 2 sq ), 
but neither are we told that it was all used (comp the construction of n^j;, Hos 
n 10) (8) In fact, it is not said that Gideon set up an idol at all, but that, by 
renouncing the legally ordained priesthood, he instituted a schismatical worship 
His preparation of an ephod was designed to furnish a means of interrogating the 
Divine will by Unm and Thummim , and his motive for separating from the 
legitimate sanctuary may perhaps be found in the fact of its being situated in 
the midst of the tribe of Ephraim, which was hostile to him The censure 
expressed by the narrator is shown to be fully justified by the results which 
ensued after Gideon’s death, see viu 33, when this schismatical worship facil- 
itated the relapse of the people to the worship of Baal, who was syncretistically 
worshipped os Baal-benth (4) 

Einally, the narrative concerning Jephthah, xi 28-40, belongs here "When he 
went out against the .Ammonites, he vowed, if he should return victorious, to 
offer ns a bumt-offenng to Jehovah whatever should come forth to meet him 
from the doors of his house, and when this proved to be his own daughter, whe 
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■was also his only child, he did not dare to break his vow , but performed it in 
respect to her The opinion which pre\ ailed in Jewish antiquity (see Josephus 
and the Targums) and among the Fathers of the Church, and which was also 
embraced by Luther, is that Jephthah really slew his daughter, and offered her 
as a biirnt-offenng upon the altar The view that .Tcjihthah only consecrated his 
daughter to the service of the sanctuary in a state of life-long virginity, was first 
urged by certain medueval Rabbins, and has since been maintained by Hfingsten- 
berg, who led the way {Gcnuinom’t, ii p lO") sqq ), and by several recent commen- 
tators (Cassel, Gerlach, Keil), who refer to £\ jtw'vin 8 and 1 Sam ii 22, where 
women are mentioned as serving in the sanctuary Tlioir obligation to celibacy 
however cannot be proved According to this view, the fulfilment of the vow 

would hem the words in Judg xi 89, which must not be taken as jilupcrfcct (“ and 

she had known no man'’), but as an account of what now took jilacc “ and she 
knew no man ” It may be granted that there are some things in the narrative 
favorable to this view, especially the consideration that, when Jephthah placed 
at God’s disposal whatever should first come forth from Ins house to meet him, 
he must have contemplated the possibility of its being a human being, in which 
case it was impossible that he would have intended a human sacrifice, and the 
more so, since no such sacrifice is mentioned m the time of the Judges, even 
among those Israelites who apostativcd to Canaanitisli idolatry It may be 
further conceded that the gnef of the father is also accounted for by the view in 
question, all prospect of posterity being cut off by tlie devotion of this his only 
child to cclibaey Still this interpretation is at variance with the plain meaning 
of the words, “ he did unto her according to his oath,” which in their reference 
to ver 81 cannot relate to a merely spiritual sacnfice It cannot, however, be 
inferred from the narrative that human saenbees were at this time legal m the 
worship of Jehovah, the matter being evidently represented as a horrible ex- 
ception The history, indeed, shows that in those days, when the worship of 
Baal and Moloch was still contending for the mastery with that service of Je- 
hovah, which was not as yet firmly cstabhshed in the minds of men, the fear of 
the Holy One of Israel, the avenger of broken vows, might, even m the heart of a 
servant of the Lord, be perverted to the shedding of human blood for the sake of 
keepmg a rashly uttered vow (5) The narrative of the Benjamite war and the 
slaughter of the inhabitants of Jabesh (xxi 6-10) also show to what an extent 
theocratic zeal held the sanguinary fulfilment of an oath allowable 


(1) Hence the name of honor, Jerubbaal, LXX lepoftaa?, by which be is also 

^hich IS exchanged, 2 Sam xi 21, for Jerubbe- 
n. A ' mu (shame), a contemptuous name of the idol, was bestowed upon 
1 eon The word, according to Judg vi 32, can in the first instance be no 
otherwise interpreted than as, “ Let Baal contend,” t e against him For further 
aiscussion on this name, see the article “Gideon” in 'HeTzogr'Biteal-Encvll&p v p 
128 sqq^°^^ Hengstenberg, Genuineness, i p 237 sq , Movers, Phbmcier, p 

11 p 80, and Bertheau’s Commentary on the 
ihp ijCrrn I*’ ^ latter is arbitrary, however, m making Gideon setup 

Oiflpnn ha ^ ^ u^’ subsequently done by Jeroboam For why may not 

wbieh Jehovah, by means of the altar mentioned Judg vi 24, 

the nanSJ, wthoi\n'mJge Jehovah, and was stiU standing m the days of 
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(3) "VTc arc not told •whether the ‘sacred garment was worn by Gideon as a pnest, 
or set up as an object of worship The fonner seems probable 

(4) Gideon’s sm was visited upon his house, when his sons were afterward 
slain by their half-brother Abimelcch at the place of his illegal worship TJie 
tragical fate of Gideon’s fnmilj is related Judg it 

(5) The case of the Gibconites (Josh iv.), when the people did not venture to 
break an oath, even though it was contr.ary to a Divine command, may be men- 
tioned in illustration. 


n —RESTORATION OF THE THEOCRATIC UNITY BY SAMUEL 
GROWTH OF PROPEETISM FOUNDATION OF THE MONARCHY 

§ 160 

The Phihatine Oppreanon Changes effected. Vy Samuel, 

The appearance of Samuel, and the growth of Prophetism by his means, form 
the turning-point of the period of the Judges The new state of affairs had been pre- 
pared for, partly by the Philutine ojypresmon, x^hich was both a longer and a heavier 
judgment than any ivith which the people had yet been visited, and partly by the 
judgeship of Ell For since the judgeship depended in his case not upon a success- 
fully conducted war or on any other act of heroism, but upon the high-pnestly 
office, the sanctuary could not fail to acquire fresh importance, and consequently 
the theocratic union fresh power with the people Tlieir first attempt, however, to 
break the Philistine yoke by a united effort, ended m a fearful overthrow, in which 
even the ark of the covenant, -nhich had so often led them to victory, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, 1 Sam iv The oppression of the Philistines then became 
still more grievous, for it is evident, from xui 19-22, that they disarmed the 
entire nation. The fact that the ark of the covenant, the medium of Jehovah’s 
help and presence, had fallen mto the hands of the heathen, could not fail to 
erercise an important influence upon the religious life of the people The ark, 
after being restored by the Philistines, was for a long tune laid aside “It was 
not inquired after,’’ 1 Chron xui 3 (comp Ps cxxxu 6), it continued an ob- 
ject of fear, but not of worship (1) The taiernaele was transferred from Shiloh, 
as a place now rejected of God, to ifaS in the tribe of Benjamin , but, ha'ving lost 
with the ark its essential significance as the place of God’s habitation, it ceased 
to be the religious centre of the nation, though, as we may infer from 1 Sam. xxi 
and xiu 17 sqq , the Levltical services were earned on m it without interruption 
The person of Samud, moved as he "was by the prophetic spmt, was now the centre 
of the nation’s bfe The sanctuary being rejected, and the agency of the high- 
pnesthood suspended, the mediatorship between God and His people rested with 
the prophet, who, though not of the pnestly race, but by descent a Le'vite of the 
region of Ephraim (2), now performed sacrificial services m the presence of the 
people (1 Sam vu. 9 sqq ) The central sanctuary no longer existing, we now also 
find various places of sacnfice, as the high places at Hamah, 1 Sam ix 18, Bethel 
and Gilgal, x 8 sq , comp xi 16, xv 21 Thus were the bounds imposed by the 
Mosaic ritual for the first time broken through Israel a'ttained to the experience 
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that the presence of God is not confined to an appointed and material symbol, but 
that wherever He is sincerely invoked, He bestows His abundant blessmg The day 
of penitence and praj er for which Samuel assembled the people at Hizpah, in the 
tribe of Benjamin, after lie had put down idolatry, became, by the help of 
Jehovah, wlio acknowledged the prayer of His prophet, a day of victory over 
their enemies, and the beginning of their deliverance (ch vii ) Samuel was 
henceforth judge of the whole nation , and the prophetic office began from this 
time to develop its agency, on which account the history of Prophetism, properly 
speaking, dates from Samuel (Acts in 24) 

(1) 1 Sam XIV 18, where, moreover, the LXX assume a different reading, treats 
of an exception, which is alluded to as such. 

(2) Samuel was, according fu 1 Chron vi 18, 18, of the house of Kohath 
His father is called 'iYiSNj m the same sense as the Levite in Judg xvu 7 is said 
to be of the family of Judah The frequent occurrence of the name of Samuel’s 
father Elkanah among the Levitical proper names, especially among the Korah- 
ites Ex VI 24, 1 Chron. vi 7 sq , xii 0, 9, xv 23, is remarkable (see Hengsten- 
berg, Qenutneness of the Pentateuch^ ii p 50 f Tins name, like its kindred one 
Mikneiah, 1 Chron xv 18, 21, points to the office of the Levites The fact 
that Samuel was devoted to the service of the sanctuary by a special vow, proves 
nothing against his Levitical descent [although this is maintained by Beuss (§ 
because iiVithout this vow such service was not bindmg on him till ho should be 
twenty-five years of age , and even Levites were not obliged to remam constantly 
at the sanctuary (art “ I^vi, Leviten ”). [Comp. Biehm’s art “Elkana,” mhifl 
Sandworterluch, and Kohler, u. p. 95 ] 

§ 161 

Nature, Importance, and first Beginnings of the Prophetic Office (1). 

The position occupied by the prophetic offiice in the organism of the theocracy 
has already been generally referred to, § 97 we must now treat more particularly 
of its institution and duties, m which respect also our point of departure must be 
the fundamental passage Deut xvui 9-21 The character of the prophetic, dif- 
fered entirely from that of the priestly office It was not, bke the latter, confined 
to one tribe and one family, nor, generally speaking, to an external institution, 
though a certam external succession subsequently took place It is said, ver 16, 
“the Lord will raise up (D’p’) a prophet,” — an expression used also of the judges, 
Judg u 16, 18, 111 9, 15, etc , and denoting the freeness of the Divine vocation , 
and again, ^'from the midst of thee, of thy brethren” (comp Deut zviu. 18), 
showing that the call to the office of prophet was to know no other restriction 
than that of being confined to the covenant people This office, however, was 
not to be severed from the historical connection of revelation, but to begin from 
Moses and to continue his testimony (vere 16, 18) The prophet was to prove his 
Dmne mission, not so much by signs and wonders — for the performance of which 
even a false prophet might receive power — as by his confession of the God who 
redeemed Israel and gave them the law (xui 2-6) Again, what the prophet 
spoke Was to come to pass (*^3') , that is, the prophetic word was to be corroborated 
by its historical fulfilment In the first respect, the prophetic office, while itself 
exercised within the unalterable ordinances of the law, was designed to present a 
mere lifeless transmission of legal injunctions, by proclaiming to the people the de- 
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mands of tlic Divine ivill in a manner constantly adapted to the needs of the age, 
and in all the life and vigor of a message ever newly coming forth from God In 
the second respect, it vns to a light on the future of the people, and to disclose 
to them the Divine counsels, t\hcthcr for their warning or comfort (comp Amos 
111 7), and thus to initiate them in the ways of the Divine government In this 
particular also it might be regarded as continuing the testimony of the law, which 
not only revealed God’s requirements to Ills people, but also manifested the law 
of His procedure toward them, and the end of His government, Lev xxvi , Deut 
xxviii -vxT , Tvxii (2) God’s witness to Himself among heathen nations is more 
a matter of the past, a subject of remembrance , in prophecy, on the contrary, a 
lasting and lively intercourse is established between God and the covenant people, 
on which account the silence of prophecy is a sign that the Lord has withdrawn 
from His people, and therefore a sign of judgment (comp Amos via 12, Lam ii 
0, Ps Ixxiv 0) But the progress accomplished by revelation in prophecy will 
not bo fully discerned, till the prophetic life and that endowment with the Spirit 
which constituted a prophet arc taken account of, ns well ns the prophetic word 
Itself The prophet is the man of the Spirit By the HlH' p'"’ is the Divine 
word put into the mouth of the prophet, hence also his name The root 

IS akin to which (comp also 331, p3) signifies to spnng forth, to gush 
forth, the Hiphil J* 3n being used of speech flowing forth from a full heart tt 33 
then means, not, os it is now usually explained that which is spoken (or more pre- 
cisely, gushed forth) by the Divine Spmt, but (see Ewald, Aunf Lehihich, § 140 
c 2) the speaker — yet not in an active sense, but, as is shown by the passive form, 
him who 18 the epcalcr as the instrument of anothci-, viz God The t<'3p is the tn- 
terpreter (comp Ex va 1 “I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy 
brother shall be thy tt'3|l,” which is expressed iv 10 “he shall be to thee for a 
mouth”) , hence the speech of the prophet, as being determined by the spiritual 
power which fills and incites him, is designated by the passive or reflective forms 
Niphal and Hithpael KSjnn (comp Ewald, id § 124 c) (8). Among those 
spintual gifts by which Jehovah fits men for the different callmgs which the 
service of His kingdom requires (comp § 65), the gift of prophecy is that which 
institutes a direct personal intercourse between God and man , and prophecy thus 
becomes, through God’s self- witness to the prophet, the type of the teaching of 
His people by God Himself under the new covenant, Jer xxxi 84, John vi 45 
The operation of the Dmne Spirit, however, upon the prophet, was not merely 
intellectual, but one which renewed the whole man The prophet became another 
man, 1 Sam. x 6, and received another heart, ver 9 Thus prophecy was also 
an anticipation of the Koivh of the new covenant, — a circumstance which 

I explains the saying of Moses, Hum xi 29 “Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put His Spmt upon them !” (4) 
The first heginnings of prophecy (5) reach back to the tunes before Samuel (comp 
Jer vii 25) For Moses, though standing far above all prophets (Hum. xii 6-8, 

, comp § 66) as mediator of the fundamental revelation and administrator of the 
entire Divine economy, as well os by reason of that nearer vision of God vouch- 
safed to him ns a special privilege, was himself a prophet (comp Deut xxxiv 10, 
Hos, XU 14), and that not merely in the broader sense in which the word W*?} 
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•was already applied to the patriarchs (Gen xx 7, Ps cv 15), because the "word 
of God came to and proceeded from them, but in its proper signification, as par- 
taking of that endowment of the Spirit "which constitutes a prophet (Num xi 25) 
(6) Besides Moses, his sister jMinam is also called. Ex xv. 20, ^^'33, which 
must not be explained as singer (or poet), for she expressly claims (ITum xu 2) 
the honor that the Lord had spoken by her (7) In the earlier times of the judges, 
the gift of prophecy appeared but occasionally , in the person of Deborah, who 
is called (Judg iv 4) the prophetess, because (vers 0 and 14) the word of the 
Lord came by her, it was united to the oflace of judge By the n’in;-^K' 70 , ii 1, 
w c must probably understand not a human messenger, but the angel of the Lord 
On tlic other hand, it is a jirophet who appears, xi 7, during the Midianite op- 
pression, to remind the Israelites of their deliverance from Egypt, and to reprove 
them for their idolatry In like manner does a “man of God” (1 Sam ii 27) 
exercise the office of a rebukcr of the high pnest Eh and his family, entirely in 
the manner of the later prophets There must also, ns may be inferred from p 9, 
have been from time to time seers as thej were usually called, instead of 
^ ^^)) with whom counsel was taken in pneate affiairs, but of whom a more ex- 
tensive sp’icre of operation cannot be assumed It cannot be proved from Amos 
11 11 that the echools of the prophets existed before Samuel, as has been conjer i- 
ured, 6 gr by Vatke (Religion des alien Testaments^ p 285 sqq ) , nor from the fact 
that Samuel was a Nazante as well as a prophet (8). that jirophecy being thus 
combined with Nazantism, these schools of the prophets costed in the form of 
ascetic associations, into which many retired during those troublous times Tins 
absence of proof is increased by the manner in which the penod preceding Sam- 
uel is characterized, 1 Sam iii 1, as one without prophets, by the words “ The 
word of the Lord was precious in those days , there was no open vision” [i 6 
no revelation spread abroad, or common — D J. 


iny article “ Prophetenthum des A T ” in Herzog’s Jieal-EncylR>p ’^u 
p ^11 sqq [Keinert, art “Prophet,” in Riehm , K6nig, Der OffenUrungAegriff 
ef, A. 1 1882] A notice of the literature on the prophetic office in general, is 
given in Keil’s Introduction to the Old Test 

( ) respects, prophecy is one of the highest proofs of favor which God 

snows to His people, and is placed on a level (Amos u 11, Hos xii 10 sq ) -with 
cir eliverance from Egypt and their subsequent leading through the 


. ^ ^ L he etymology of the word is held to be different by Konig, who devotes 
B i ^ a thorough discussion He maintains that the root to be 
the Arabic ndbaa, signifying “ to bring forth words, 
6e regards not as passive, but as intransitive, the » 
? lengthened from e, e g in D'pl , to the Niphal and Hithpael 
tho tn f lueaning “ to show oneself a prophet ” The view given 

ftnnttipr ^ word IS passive and represents the speaker as the organ of 

wnr/l J'^tly pronounces untenable, and comes to the result that the 

mesTiR ^ Arabic root mentioned, can only be active, and 

of rnd thn A especially a speaker in a superior sense, the speaker 

18821 ni, Jr revelation As Orelli (Die Attest Wetssagung, 

word Er>ld -n ^P ** active signification of this 

no doubt nu J Hofmann, Ewald, Dillmann, and Schulz, there can bo 

and violpnt quesbon 18 whether the word expresses an involuntary 

ance, or whether it simply means announcer, speal^r, and in 
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usage IS further employed to convey the idea of the speaker of God and divine 
mystcncs The Arabic nalaa favors the latter, as does also the name of the 
Assyrian god Nebo (the speaker or revealcr) from the same root ” "Whatever may 
have been its etymological meaning, its meaning in Hebrew usage is determin >d 
by Ex vii 1. Comp Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, p 389 sq , and 
R Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, pp 48-50 — D 1 

(4) It is for this verv reason that that outpouring of the Spirit which calls into 

e-astcnce the future church of the redeemed, in which all are directly taught of 
God and bear His law within them ns a sanctifying vital power (Jer. xxxi 84), is 
represented as a universal bcstonal of the gift oi prophecy (ooel iii 1) Tliese 
gencril propositions will be further earned out in the subsequent didactic sec- 
tion (5 205 sqq ) ^ , 

(5) (Comp on this point and against the attempt of Kuenen to give to prophecy 

aCanaamtish ongin, K5nig,‘p 57 sqq , also Reuss, §70 ] , , 

(6) If the history of the Old Testament revelation advances from theophany 
to inspiration (comp § 55), the latter as well ns the former Is already found 
in Moses. 

(7) Joshua, whom the son of Sirach, xlvi 1, designates ns 6i66oxoc Movay cv rfio. 
Cnrclaic, IS never called H 3) 

(8) This much only can be said, that Nazantism may have become more 
widely difEused in the penod of the judges by the examples of Samuel and Sam- 
Eon The commotions of the times mny have the more powerfully led mdivid- 
unis, by taking upon them this vow, to present to the people the image of its 
sacred and pncstly destination The expression, Amos u 11, “I r^ed op,” etc , 
as well as what is said ver 12, pomts to the contrast in which such God-devoted 
persons stood to the mass of the people 


§162 

The so-called Schools of the Prophets The Prophetic Office of Watchman 

In the tunes of Samuel, on the contrary, a greater number of prophets appear, 
in consequence of the powerful spiritual movement by which the nation was 
affected These gathered around Samuel, and formed the so-called schools of the 
prophets These institutions, concerning which every possible theory has been 
held, have been regarded by some as monastic brotherhoods, by others as secret 
societies, by others — and this view, expressed in their ordinary designation as 
schools of the prophets, is the most widely spread— ns educational estabbshments 
(1) They make their appearance at only two periods of Israebtish history, viz. 
in the days of Samuel, and in the kingdom of the ten tribes in the times of Elijah 
and Elisha The purpose of these schools of the prophets, and apparea ly their 
arrangements being verv different under Samuel and in the days of Elijah, the 
two accounts must be considered separately 

We first meet (1 Sam \ 5-12) with a number (7?n, properly a band) of prophets 
coming with instruments of music from the high place (71?3) of Gibeah in the 
tribe of Benjamin, and prophesying It is not said that these prophets had also 
a dwelhng at this high place , they seem rather to have been journeying to the 
place of worship found there (Thenins, m loc , thinks otherwise) W^e next find, 
XIX 19 sqq , an assembly of prophets prophesying, with Samuel at their 

head, at Hamah in h (Eieri h) )), t e dwellings, which orpression denotes a place 
of residence consisting of several habitations, and consequently a college of 
prophets There is no reason for supposing a school properly so called. The 
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prophetic gift Tvas not to be engendered by instruction (it was not the product of 
study and reflection, but the immediate effect of the Divine Spirit), It mustal=o 
be noticed that pr&pTiHs (p assembled around Samuel are here spoken of, not 
as subsequently, sons of the prophets, O‘K'33 *^ 3 , -an expression denoting disciples 
of the prophets (comp § 174) By this assembly of prophets, then, we understand 
rather an association of froiihets drawn together by the leading of the pin , an 
among whom the prophetic gift was ehenshed by saered exercises per ormc in 
common This view of the matter leads us to infer that Samuel aimed, in t ose 
dajs when the sanctuary, deprived of the ark, was no longer the central poii^ o 
the theocracy, to found a home for the newh kindled religious life of the na on 
The* extraordinary manifestations m which the prophetic inspiration disp aye 
Itself, and the overwhelming and irresistible influence it exercised on al v o 
came %.khm its circle, arc common to this lirst appearance of prophecy, an o 
the earlj vigor of kindred spiritual movements (2) There is not a liint t a c 
association of prophets at Ramah consisted chiefly, as some have suppose , o 
Levitcs, no privileges of birth being in this respect of any avail, a circumstance 
alluded to x 12 (8) Nor can it be legitimately inferred that the cultivation o 
vocal and instrumental music w'as a direct end of this union, musicians being in 

fact distinguished, ver 10, from prophets Music was designed, on the one an , 

to prepare the mind for the apprehension of the Divine voice (comp 2 ngs 
111 15) , on the other, to be a vehicle for the utterance of the prophetic 
tion (4) That sacred, literature was also cherished in this association at Rama , 
may be regarded as certain, for prophetic authorship undoubtedly begins wi 
Samuel, — at first, indeed, in the form of theocratic liistory (5). (For lac o 
further information, nothing more tan be said concerning the internal arran^ 
ments of the schools of the prophets, or, to speak more correctly, o 
association of the prophets in Samuel’s time, for the existence of any other co ege 
than that at Ramah cannot be proved ) The pubbe and powerful agency 
exercised from this time forward by those who filled the prophetic oflice, s lows 
that a contemplative lift passed in seclusion from the world was out of the ques 
tion for those' who were members of the association of prophets This agency 
after Samuel had founded the kingdom, and delivered up to the king the authonty 
he had exercised as judge, may be defined as that of watchmen to the theocracy, 
whence the prophets are frequently designated or D'SX^ (comp Mic viu i 
.Ter VI 17 , Ezek in 17, xxxui 7) This office of watchman, moreover, was to 
be exereiscd both toward the nation in general and the holders of theocratic 
offices m particular, especially the king, whose conduct could not on theocratic 
pnniiphs be inspected and controlled by the representatives of the people, u 
only bj the immediate agents of Jehovah To try the ways of the nation and its 
leaders bj their conformity to the injunctions of the Divine covenant (comp as 
the jiniKipiil p.issage .Ter yi 27j — to insist v\ith inexorable seventy upon the 
dignitj imd sole sovereignty of Jehovah — to testify unreservedly before high an 
low, and especially before the theocratic office-bearers, against every declension 
from Him and from His law — to proclaim the Divine judgments against the 
obilur itelj disobedient, and to be in some circumstances themselves the execu- 
tioner', thereof, and on the other hand, to promise, when needful, debverance 
and blessing, such were the duties which constituted the political agency of the 
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prophets, — an agency which must be classed, neither with that of mimsters and 
councillors of state, nor with that of popular leaders and demagogues, m the 
fashion in which it has often been attempted to draw a comparison between 
them One duty pertaming to this office of watchman was that of vmtzng the 
theocratic history, whose object it was to portray, m the light of the Divine coun- 
sels and of the mviolable ordinance of Divine retribution, the manner in which 
Israel had hitherto been led — to pass judgment on the past condition of the 
people, and especially on the life and conduct of their kings, according to the 
standard of the law — to pomt out by their fate the reahty of the Divine threats 
and promises , and m all these ways to hold up, for the warning and comfort of 
future generations, the mirror of the lustory of their forefathers , the so-caUed 
“theocratic pragmatism” (6) 


(1) Compare on this subject especially Eeil’s Commentary on the BooTcs of Samuel, 
18^, § 146 sqq There is scarcely any subject of Old Testament history and the- 
oIoct which could formerly boart of having excited so large a share of interest 
and investigation as the so-caUed schools of the prophets The less that was 
known of them, the more might be made of them, and hence every one saw m 
them what he wanted to see The copious hterature to which they have given 
nse IS recorded in Kramchfeld, Be its, gum in V T commemorantur, prophetarum 
soeietatibus, 1861, p 2 [On the vanous views m regard to their time and ongin, 
comp the art “ Prophetenthum des A T ” in Herzog Of the latest investi- 
gations may be mentioned that of K6mg, i p 46 sq(^ , for the sake of the distmc- 
tion which he draws between mediate ana immediate prophecy, in support of 
which he brings into account the schools of the prophets ] 

(2) Similar ertraordihary phenomena are recorded also of the oldest Christian 
churches, especially that in Connth (comp 1 Cor xiv 24) , the Camisards and 
other phenomena of ecclesiastical history may here be mentioned 

(8) In the very variously understood passage, 1 Sam x 12, the words “ who is 
their father?” can hardly be taken to mean “ who is their president?” which 
would here be a very idle inquiry They are rather to be regarded as a retort to 
the astonished inqmry of ver 11, “what is come to the son of Kish ?” which they 
answer by the question, “ who then is their father ?” t e have they then the gift 
of prophecy m virtue of a privilege of birth ? 

(4) It IS, however, imdoubtedly probable that the cultivation of sacred music 
by the prophets mainly contributed to the impulse given to it from the time of 
David, who was closely connected with the association of prophets at Hamah, 
and even, according to 1 Sam xix 18, himself sojourned therefor a time There 
is so close a connection between sacred song and prophecy, that the former is it- 
self called prophesying, 1 Chron xxv 2 sq , and the chief smgers appomted by 
David (xxv 1, 6 , 2 Chron. xxix 80, xxxv 16) are called prophets and seers 

(6) Comp 1 Chron xxix 29, and what Thenius, on 1 Sam xix 19, xxn 6, re- 
marks on the traces of sketches of the hfe of David made in the schools of the 
prophets The foundations of that great historical work composed during suc- 
cessive centuries by the prophets, so frequently appealed to as an authority in the 
Books of Kings, and, though re-compiled, still extant in the time of the Chrom- 
cler, may have been already laid With respect to the disputed question — which 
cannot in this place be further discussed — as to the relation of the writings quot- 
ed in the Books of Chromcles under the names of prophets (the words of the seer 
Samuel, of the prophet Nathan, of the seer Gad, the prophecy of Ahijah, the 
visions of Iddo the seer, the words of the prophet Shemaiah, the writing of 
Daiah, etc ) to the above-mentioned annals, it seems to me that the former must 
have been in the hands of the Ohromcler not as separate wnhngs, but as compo- 
nent parts of the latter great work, which is expressly stated to have been the 
case with the wntmgs of the prophets Jehu and Isaiah, 2 Chron xx 34, xxxu. 
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82 The theory of Movers and others, however, that individual portions of the 
Books of Kings are designated in Chronicles by the names of prophets, as above 
cited, only because narratives concerning the prophets in question occur in them, 
18 imnatural Rather does the Chronicler, as he unmistakably says, 2 Chron 
XXVI 22, with respect to the history of Uzziah by Isaiah, regard the books on 
which his own work is founded as the actual compositions of prophets The con- 
nection between the writing of history and the prophetic call will become more 
evident as we proceed 

(6) An expression quite harmless in itself, yet capable of leading to a total 
imsconception, if the view of history imparted to the prophets in virtue of that 
spmtual vision which disclosed to them the connection of things, is represented 
as the result of a talent for so representmg events as to accommodate history to 
subjective tendencies 

§168 

The Mmndation of the Israelitish Kingdom. Consecration of the King (1) 

We have already glanced at the duty made incumbent on those who filled the 
office of prophets, by the founding of the Israelitish Tangdom This took place 
in the following manner. In spite of the mutual jealousies of the different tribes, 
among which that of Ephraim laid special claim to supenonty (comp Judg viii 
1, xii 1), the troubles experienced during the times of the judges had made the 
people conscious of their need of a national union, by which the several tribes 
might be bound together The royal digmty, with hereditary succession, had 
already been offered to Gideon, and refused by him on theocratic principles, 
Judg vm 23 (2) After his death, a kingdom was set up “over Israel,” ix 
22, in Shechem, by his illegitimate son Abimelech, which, however, extended to 
only a portion of the nation, and lasted but three years The people having at 
last experienced under Samuel the advantages of national unity, and fearing the 
dangers still threatemng them from east and west (in the first place from the 
Ammomtes, but also, comp ix 16, still from the Phibstmes), and at the same 
time apprehensive of the tyranny of Samuel’s sons, expressed still more strongly 
their desire for a king, on whom the command of the army and the adnunistra- 
tion of justice might regularly devolve, — a king “hke all the nations,” vni- 6, 
20 This request, in the sense in which it was made to Samuel, was a denial of 
the sovereignty of Jehovah, a renunciation of their own glory as the theocratic 
people, and a misconception of the power and faithfulness of the covenant God, 
inasmuch as a faulty constitution, and not their own departure from God and 
His law, was regarded as the cause of the misfortunes they had hitherto expe- 
rienced , while their hope of a better future was therefore founded upon the in- 
stitution of an earthly government, and not upon the return of the people to their 
God Hence the Divme answer, vm 7, “ they have rejected me that I should 
not reign over them ’’ On the other hand, however, as the Divine providence 
does not exclude the employment of human agents as its instruments, so neither 
was an earthly kingdom of necessity opposed to the theocracy , nay, since the 
people had shown themselves incapable of uniting in an ideal union, the king- 
ship might — if the king, in obedience to the theocratic principle, were regarded 
not as an autocrat but as the organ of Jehovah — even become the means of con- 
finning the theocracy It was on this principle that Samuel acted, after having 
obtained God’s permission to grant the desire of the people. To make it evident 
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that the Divine choice waa entirely independent of earthly considerations, it was 
not a man of importance, but one as yet unknown, of the least family of the small- 
est of the tnbes (ix 21), who was raised to the throne (3) The consecration to 
the kingship was effected, according to ancient and recognized (Judg ix 8, 16) 
nsage, by anointing^ a nte performed by Samuel on Saul, 1 Sam x 1, and subse- 
quently on David, xvi 8, and repeated in the case of the latter after his actual 
entrance upon the government, 2 Sam u 4, v 3, by the elders of the people 
The royal anointing is also mentioned in the cases of Absalom, xix 11 , Solo- 
mon, 1 Kings 1 89 (by the high priest) , Joash, 2 Kings ix 12 , Jehoahaz, xxiu 
30 , and, in the kingdom of the ten tnbes, in the case of Jehu, who was raised 
to the throne by the instrumentality of a prophet The anointing of a king is 
nowhere else spoken of, — a circumstance which has given support to the Rab- 
bimc view, that this nte was only practised at the elevation of a new dynasty, 
or when an exceptional case of succession occurred, but omitted when the succes- 
sion was regular (4) If this view is correct, anointmgmust be regarded as a nte 
the efficacy of which contmued as long as the regular succession to the throne was 
nmnterrupted And this is undoubtedly consistent with the Old Testament idea of 
the connection of the dynasty with its founder, — the Lord’s anointed, 
bemg the usual designation of the theocratic king (comp such passages as Ps 
ix 7, xxviu 10, Ixxxix 89, 61, etc ) Anointmg was a symbol of endowment 
■With the Dmne Spmt (comp 1 Sam. x 1 in connection with ver 9 sq , xvi 18), 
the gift which is the condition of a wise, ]ust, and powerful government, — all 
abihty to rule nghteously bemg but an outflow of Divine wisdom (Prov viii. 15 
sq ) Anomting made the king’s person both sacred and mviolable (1 Sam xxiv 
7, XXVI 9, compared with 2 Sam ix 22) In Saul’s case, his investment with 
the regal functions, by his pubhc presentation before the assembled people, 1 
Sam X 20 sqq , on which occasion Samuel announced to them “the manner of 
the kmgdom,” and wrote it m a book which was laid up before the Lord, t e 
deposited with the Tora in the sanctuary, did not take place till after his conse- 
cration. What Samuel explained to the people as “the manner of the kmg,” 
m viu 11 gqq ^ meant here (as the passage has so frequently been mis- 

understood), for the latter was just what the people desired, viz , that he 
should be “like the kings of the heathen nations” (6) We afterward find, 

2 Kmgs XL 12, that a copy of the law was, in accordance with the mjunction 
Dent xvu 18 sq , presented to the king together with the crown Saul having 
by a victory over the Ammomtes obtamed tlie recogmtion of the people (ch xi ), 
Samuel retired from the office of judge, to execute from henceforth only the 
duties of prophet, and of -watchman of the theocracy 

(1) See my article “ Konige, KOmgthum in Israel” m Herzog’s RedL-EncyU&p 
P 10 sq (Diestel, art “ KQnigtnum” in Riehm] 

(2) Judg vuL 23 “I -will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over 
Ihe Lord shall rule over you ” 

(3) A similar mode of proceeding was observed at the choice of David, 1 Sam, 

^ 7, comp -with 2 Sam -vii 8, 18, Ps IxxviiL 70 

(4) Comp the still very useful work of Schickard, Jus regium Hebraorum c an- 
imadvers J B Carpzovit, 1674, p 77 , J G Carpzov, App hist cnt ant soar. 

P OO 

(5) Neither however, can a constitution in the modem sense of the word, or a 
ompact between ruler and people, be supposed 
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SECOND DIYISION. 

PERIOD OF THE UNDIVIDED EINODOJL 

I. SAtll. 

§ 164 

The history of Israel during the time of the undivided kingdom is separated by 
the Tcvgn% of tts three Tcinge into three sectiom, essentially diffenng in character 
The reign of Saul at once displays the Tcingdom in conflict with the theocratv 
'principle maintained by the prophets Saul fell a victim to his efforts to render 
the kingdom independent [of divine restraint], though at the commencement of 
his reign he seems undoubtedly to have supported the reforming zeal of Samuel, 
by his extermination of necromanfcy (1 Sam xxviii 9) He regarded his royal 
office chiefly, however, on its warlike side, which the dangers constantly menacing 
him on the part of the Philistines never suffered him to lose sight of (1 Sam xiii 
8-14) (1) That his submission to the prophet was not unlimited, was shown by 
even the first test imposed upon him by Samuel, viz that of waiting seven days 
before the sacnfice (1 Sam xin 8-14, compared with x 8,) on which account 
Samuel announced to him that his kingdom should not endure (2) Ignonng, 
nevertheless, the evident consistency with which the prophet treated him, and 
transgressing his command for the second time after his victorious contest with 
the Amalekites, ch xv , against whom ho failed to execute the Jlherem, the 
Divine sentence of rejection was immediately pronounced against him The 
answer then given by Samuel, ver 22 sq , to the king, when besought to palliate 
his disobedience, contains what may be called the programme of prophetship, 
which, as the office of the Spirit, was to censure all hypocrisy, and to advocate, 
in opposition to all self-nghteousness, the sole supremacy of the Divine vill (3) 
In the execution of his office, the prophet was not permitted to yield to that 
human sympathy with which Samuel personally regarded Saul (see xv 11, xvi 1) 
Prom this time forward Saul was gradually but certainly approaching the consum- 
mation of his tragic fate Samuel anointed the shepherd David, the youngest son 
of Jesse, a descendant of Ruth the Moabitess, — who, as a convert from heathenism, 
had been incorporated into the covenant people (Ruth iv 22), — king in his stead 
Samuel seems after this to have retired mto the seclusion of the association of 
prophets at Ramah The prophets held no further intercourse with Saul David 
was now in their eyes the lawful king, and with him, as appears from 1 Sam 
xxin 5, they associated as far as practicable (4) Saul, however, utterly consumed 
his strength in persecuting David and all whom he regarded as his adherents 
His whole existence was embittered by suspicion of those about him, till at length 
the unhappy king, after seeking counsel from the shades of the dead, and re- 
ceiving as a sentence from the mouth of the departed, that prophetic testimony 
which he had despised when announced by the living, perished by his own hand, 
after an unsuccessful battle against the Philistines (6) 

(1) 1 Sam XIV 62 " When Saul saw any strongman, or any valiant man, he 

took him unto him ” 
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(2) I cannot here enter into particulars , comp the elucidation of this pomt in 
Ewald’s History of Israel, iii p 29 sqq , and the -whole of his excellent treatment 
of the reign of Saul, -which is one of the best portions of that work 

(3) 1 Sam XV. 22 sq “Hath the Lord as OTeat delight in bumt-offenngs and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams for rebelhon is the sin of -witch- 
craft, and stubbornness is iniquity and idolatry Because thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, He bath also rejected thee from being king ” 

(4) The prophet Oad, mentioned 1 Sam xxii 6, and subsequently reappearing 
in the history of David, was probably a member of the association of prophets at 
Rnmah 

(5) The narrative in the First Book of Samuel, how Saul after being forsaken 
of God, advanced step by step to his tragical end, and the Books of Samuel in 
general, are the most complete portion of Old Testament history , while the vivid 
and graphic descriptions, and the sharpness and dehcacy -with which the chief 
characters are portrayed, are excellent even in an artistic point of view On the 
subject last mentioned, comp especially the article “ Die Geschichte von der 
Zaubenn in Endor” in the Erlangcr Zeitsehrift fur Protest und Kirche, 1861, 
September, p 133 sqq Saul is there very justly characten/ed as of “a demoniac 
nature, qmckly rushing from one extreme to another, enthusiastic in pleasure, 
deeply depressed in sorrow, and finally sinking beneath the waves of despair ” 

II DAVID 

§ 165 

History of his Heign, his Theocratic Position and Personal Religious Development 

It was only by the tribe of Judah, to which he belonged, that David was at first 
acknowledged king The other tribes still adhered to the house of Saul , and 
even after the murder of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, this division of the state con- 
tinued for several years David had reigned seven and a half years in Hebron 
before he received the submission of all Israel in a form in which the theocratic 
principle was expressly recognized (2 Sam v 2 sqq ) (1) Thus began the 
powerful reign of David, dunng which, by a senes of successful wars, he ren- 
dered the kingdom of Israel not only independent of foreign domination, but 
even extended its northern and eastern boundary to the Euphrates, and raised 
himself to a position of power which inspired other nations with fear (comp Ps 
xvm 44 sq ) Tlius the kingship of David becomes the type of the kingdom of 
God which overcomes the world (2) Israel, however, as the people of God, was 
not to reahze its vocation to the rulership of the world, which is indeed the aim 
of the theocracy (Ps u ), in the way of a conquering secular state , hence the 
condemnation of that numbering of the "people instituted by David (2 Sam xxiv , 

1 Chron xxi ), which was probably designed to lead to the complete mihtary 
organization of the nation (8) This occurrence, in which the prophet Gad was 
conspicuous, and the appearance of Nathan in the well-kno-wn case (2 Sam xu ), 
show that the prophets were mindful of their office as watchmen and reprovers 
of the king, even under David (4) In general, however, we now see the two 
offiees exercised, harmoniously For David was himself filled with the idea of a 
theocratic ruler his life and acts were founded on the one thought of being 
found as the servant of Jehovah, the God who had chosen him and taken him 
from the sheepfolds to feed Efis chosen people (Ps Ixxvui 70-72). This is evi- 
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dent in several of his psalms, — ^in that mirror of "kings, Pa ci , in -which he por- 
trays a sovereign as a nghteoua judge, and in the song of thanksgiving, Ps xviu , 
■which, after being victorious over all his enemies, he sang unto the God who had 
girded him -with strength for the conflict, and subdued the nations under him 
(6) The union of the kingship with the Divine rulership, in -virtue of which the 
king -vs as settled in Jehovah’s house and kingdom, 1 Chron xvii 14 (“I -will 
settle lum in my house and in my kingdom”), — sat upon the throne of the king- 
dom of Jehovah, xxviii 5, xxix 23, (more bnefly ‘‘upon the throne of 
God”), — -ft as externally effected when the hill of Zion, which after the conquest 
of Jerusalem had been chosen as the seat of government, was also made ihe 
seat of the sanctuary by the installation of the ark of the covenant (2 Sam. -n ), 
which was now again brought out of concealment For although sacrificial 
services were still performed in the old tabernacle, which was at the high place 
at Gibeon (1 Ohron xvi 37-42, comp 2 Chron i 3 sqq ), yet the hill of Zion, as 
the dwelling-place of Jehovah, Ps ix. 12, Ixxiv 2, IxxvL 8, Ixxvni 68, was 
from this time forth the centre of the theocracy Thence proceeded, ac- 
cording to Ps lu. 5, XX. 8, cx 2, and other passages, the mamfestations of 
God’s grace and power , while every hope of the glonfication and perfection 
of the Divine kingdom is connected -with Jerusalem, the city of God, xlvi. 6, 
the city of the great King, (Jehovah) xlvm 8, the foundations of which are 
upon the holy hills, Ixxx-vu 1, and which, in its strong, retired, and protected 
situation, IS itself a symbol of the church of God, exxv 1 sg , and of which 
all the nations of the earth are one day to receive the rights of citizenship, 
Ps Ixxxvn (6) The kingship, as administered by David, appears neither as a 
necessary evil nor an improved constitution, but as a new ethical power In its 
king, Israel itself attains to a consciousness of its national dignity , hence the 
king becomes also the representative of the people , and the idea of Divine 
sonship, which in the first place appertains to -the people, is transferred to him 
(7) Kingship in the person of Da-vid (and relatively in that of Solomon) exhibits 
also a certain measure of the priestly character , for David appeared for the peo- 
ple before the Lord -with sacrifices and intercessions, and brought back to them 
the Lord’s blessing, 2 Sam -vi 18 (8) It is a peculiarity of David, hke Moses 
and Samuel, that to a certain degree he unites in himself the three theocratic dig- 
nities , for the gift oi prophecy also was bestowed on him, the Spirit of God spoke 
by him, and the words of God were on bis tongue, 2 Sam xxiii 2 Of the 
greatest importance, however, was the choice of Da-vid to be, in the persons of 
his descendants, the permanent holder of the theocratic kingship, in virtue of that 
"DwiaQ promise delivered to him by Nathan, which forms a new stage in the his- 
tory of the kingdom of God "When David had rest from his enemies round 
about him, he announced to the prophet Nathan his intention of building a tem- 
ple as a permanent dwelling-place for Jehovah Nathan at first agreed -with him, 
but received in the night direction from God to bid Da-vid renounce this undcr- 
taking, on account, as we are told 1 Chron xxu 8, xxvni 3, of the blood which, 
as a warrior, he had shed It seemed inconsistent -with Divine decorum that 
this work of peace should be executed by hands so defiled with blood That 
son of David whom God had chosen to be His son was to be colled to accomplish 
it. On the other hand, God promised to build David a house, to bestow the 
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kingship on his seed for ever, and though chastisements might not be omitted, 
never to withdraw His favor from Inm (see tlic commentary on this passage in Ps 
Ixixix. 20-28) In the history of revelation, the eternal covenant of God with 
David and his seed now enters as a new element (comp 2 Sam xxui 5) ; the 
full manifestation of the kingdom of God being henceforth combined with the 
rcaliration of the “sure mercies of David,” Isa Iv 8, comp with Ps Ixxxix 
CO , and thus upon the foundation of the theocratic notion of kingship arose the 
prophecy of its antitypical perfection in the Messiah (9) 

It is not, however, solely in vurtue of his theocratic position, bat also by reason 
olhxs pertmalTchgiout detilopmcnt, that David is an important character in the his- 
tory of the Old Testament The contrast hcticem sin and grau^ which it is the object 
of the ptedagogy of the law to bring to light, appeared m all its sharpness in his 
inner life ; and that life brings to view, as its external course advanced in a state 
of continual conflict, both the deep degradation of the fallen, sin-burdened man, 
and the elevation of a spirit nchly endowed with Divine grace To a greater 
degree than any other Old Testament character, he experienced the restlessness and 
desolation of a soul burdened with the consciousness of guilt, the longing after 
reconciliation with God, the struggle after punty and renovation of heart, the 
joy of forgiven sin, the heroic, all-conquenng power of confidence in God, the 
ardent love of a gracious heart for God ; and has given in his Psalms impensh- 
ablc testimony os to what is the fruit of the law and what the fruit of faith in man 
And in saying this, wo have touched upon that particular in which David most 
powerfully affected the spintuni life of his people It w as in him, the sweet singer 
of Israel, as he is called 2 Sam xxiii 1, that sacred lyric poetry attamed its cbmai 
in Israel Sacred song, which, to judge by existing specimens, had previously 
manifested more an objectively epic than a subjectively lyric character, had indeed 
been cultivated in Israel from the earliest times (as was shown § 105, note 10, 
and 013) , but it was not till after it had been elevated by David into an essen- 
tial element of worship (on which see the next §), and the people had received from 
him and other poets of his times a copious supply of sacred songs, that they could 
duly learn how to bnng before God in music and song the joy and gnef, the hope 
and fear, the prayer and praise that moved their inmost heart It is impossible 
to rate too highly the treasure that Israel possessed m the Psalms, that copy- 
book of the saints, as Luther called them , nor can it be doubted that it was 
chiefly by means of the Psalms that the word of God dwelt in the homes of Israel, 
and that the knowledge of the sacred history was kept up among the people 
(§ 105, note 10 ) 

(1) In 2 Sam v 2 the people express— in perfect accordance with Deut xvu 

16 — their acknowledgment of the Divine call of David “ Jehovah said unto 
thee, Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and thou shalt be ruler over Israel and 
David hereupon concludes a covenant before Jehovah, with the people as repre- 
sented by their elders The expression n 0(17 ver 8, involving 

the notion that the two contractmg parties had not equal rights (comp § 80 
above), should be observed 

(2) Hence all the attnbutes of the latter are asenbed to him he is destined to 
subdue the heathen (Ps xviu. 44, 48) , his domimon is to extend to the end of 
the earth (u. 8, comp Ixm 8, etc ), and is of contmual and eternal duration (2 
5?am vu 16, Txin 6), etc (Art “ K6nige in Israel ”) 
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(3) See on this narrative § 200, and Ewald in the 10th Jahrluch der hibl 
Wimnschaft, p 34 sqq 

(4) When Gad is called David’s seer, 2 Sam xxiv 11, 1 Chron xxi 9, there is 
no reference to any special official position at court, in the sense in which court 
prophets have been spoken of as a kmd of king’s pnvy councillors The inde- 
pendence of the prophetic office is shown by the fact that there is no mention of 
prophets in those passages in which the officials of David and Solomon are enu- 
merated (2 Sam viii 10, xx 23 , 1 Chron xxvii 32 sqq , 1 Kings iv 2 sqq ), 
though even the high pnests appear in these hsts of royal functionanes (art 
“ Prophetenthum des AT”) 

(5) Hence in the history of the kings of Israel, all the successors of David are 
judged of according to their conformity to his example , nothing higher can be 
said of them than that they walked in the ways of David 

(6) On the importance of the situation of Jerusalem, see Ritter’s JSrdkttnde, xvi 

p 297 “ Jerusalem, built in the middle of Judea, away from the great roads of 

communication with the East, protected and cut off from the rest of the world, 
— on the east by the Wilderness of the Dead Sea, on the north and west bv the 
most difficult mountain-passes of Syna and the Mediterranean Sea, on the south 
by the deserts of Edom extending far beyond Hebron, and the plains of undu- 
lating sands spread out before Egypt, — itself standing on high rocky ground, 
without rich plains, almost without arable fields, without a nver, nay, almost 
without natural spnngs or depth of soil, — this Jerusalem has nevertheless ac- 
qmred an importance among capitals with which only that of Rome and Con- 
stantinople in the West can be compared ” Ps exxv 1 “They that trust in 
the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His 
people from henceforth, even for ever ” 

(7) Comp § 82 1 The theocratic king 13 the son the first-bom among 

the kings of the earth (2 Sam vii 14 , Ps xxix. 27 sq , comp u 7) By sonship 
to God 18 expressed chiefly the relation of love and faithfulness in which God 
stands to the ruler of His people The significance of sonship must not, however, 
(as Hengstenberg, on Ps ii 7, thinks), be limited to this , but the term further 
implies that the theocratic king is in this capacity begotten of God (comp Ps 
11 7), that his dignity is of Divine origin, his sovereignty a reflection of the 
Divine glory (coran Ps xxi 4, 0) In like manner the judges of the people 
are also called gods, and sons of the Highest (comp § 98), because their oflice 
originates in the judicial authority of God (Art “ Konige m Israel ”) 

(8) Comp also 1 Chron xxix 10 , 1 Kings viii 14, fii This was done, how- 
ever, without trenching upon the special duties of the priesthood For the 
assistance of the pnests was not excluded from the sacnfices of kings, 2 Sam 
vn 17 , 1 Kings iii 4,2 Chron i 6 , 1 Kings viii 62 sqq , ix 25 , nor is it any- 
where said that David and Solomon performed with their oion hands the sacnficial 
functions allotted by the law to the priests (See above art ) 

[In connection with his view of David’s character, which rests upon an 
undue prominence given to its dark side, Reuss (comp especially § 166 sq liO ) 
denies the David ic composition of all the Psalms He cannot understand how 
lu uncultivated men belonging to a rude age, with its low standard of morality, 
rclimous depth and inwardness together with moral nobleness can coexist 
with low’ ethical views which a fuller culture must condemn, and with outbreaks 
of unbridled passion The histonan Ranke {WeltgeschichU, i p 59 sq ), though 
perhaps not far removed from Reuss in his position in regard to Scripture and 
revelation, has estimated the character and conduct of David more justly than the 
theologian What Diestcl (art “ David” in Riehm), Orelli (in Herzog, 2d ed ui 
p J..1 sqq ), and Kohler (ii 186 sqq ) have urged against the picture of David 
Seinecke, refutes in part the view presented by Reuss, against 
j ^ remarks of F W Schultz (in Zockler, i 273 sq ) are more expressly 
mrected, who saja, among other things “ To doubt that David as a Psalmist gave 
expression to his best and hohest feelings, and that as such he subsequent! r 
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had a special care for the enrichment of public Tvorship, is possible only for him 
who mistakes the rebgious standpomt of the monarch and his people at the 
time If Eeuss thinks that scarce anythmg but songs of heroes and •victory and 
love would have swept across the chords of his harp, he has simply changed the 
Israebtiflh hon of God into a medieval knight.”] 

§ 166 

The Form of Worship under David, (1) 

The buildmg of the temple which David was not suffered to accompbsh, was at 
all events prepared for by this monarch For it is evident from 2 Sam vni 11 
that he accumulated considerable treasures for the sanctuary, by dedicatmg to the 
Lord all the gold, silver, and other booty which he took m his wars The 
numerical statements of 1 Chron xxu are evidently excessive , but Ewald is 
certainly in the right when he remarks, that unless Solomon on entenng upon the 
government had found considerable treasures, he could not so qmckly have com- 
menced the work of building David, moreover, manifested an acti7>e zeal for 
publie worship, which manifested itself, in the first place, ■with respect to the 
orgamzation of the priesthood The narrative in 1 Sam xxu 10, accordmg to 
which Saul caused eighty-five priests to be put to death m one day at Nob, shows 
that the number of the priests must have considerably increased dunng the 
period of the judges Zaddk of the line of Eleazar, and Atnathar of the hne of 
Ithamar, great-grandson of Eh according to Je-wish tradition, appear contem- 
poraneously as high priests during the time of David (2 Sam xx 26) (2) Zadok 
bemg, accordmg to 1 Chron xvi 89, stationed at the tabernacle at Gibeon, 
Abiathar must have officiated m the sacred tent m which was the ark of the 
covenant at Jerusalem (8) David now regularly orgamzed the priesUy service, by 
dividmg the priests mto twenty-four classes of which sixteen belonged 

to the hne of Eleazar and eight to that of Ithamar, 1 Chron xxiv 8, comp -with 
2 Chron. vm 14, xxxv 4 sqq Each class had a president at its head , these 
were the D’Ji^pri xxxvi 14, Ezra x 6, or (LXX ip^ovref riiv 

upiuv), Neh. XU. 7, called also ’1^, 1 Chron xxiv 6 (comp Isa xhu 28) 
Each class had to officiate for a week, viz from Sabbath to Sabbath, 2 Chron 
xxiu 4 The order of the classes was determined by lot , see 1 Chron xxiv (4) 
Da'vid also orgamzed the service of the Levttes Opportunity for usmg this was 
chiefly afforded him by the introduction of music mto pubhc worship, m which, 
accordmg to the supplementary notice, 2 Chron xxix 26, he is said to have fol- 
lowed the Divme directions debvered to him by the prophets Gad and Nathan 
By this service of song, by which words as well as acts were made promment m 
pubhc worship, the spirituality of the temple service was mcreased, — the matter 
of some of the psalms bemg, moreover, directed agamst a dead extemalism m 
Divme worship. This is manifest even on the first occasion on which David gave 
directions with respect to music m pubhc worship, "viz at the 'bringing up of 
the ark to Mount Zum (1 Chron. xui. 2, ch xv. sq , comp -with "vi. 16 sqq ), when 
David, as we are told 1 Chron xv 16, commanded the chiefs of the Levites “ to 
appoint their brethren the smgers, "With strmged mstruments, harps, and lutes, 
and cymbals, to smg aloud and lift up the voice with joy ” For Ps rriv was 
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undoubtedly composed upon this festive occasion , and its teaching is, that the 
God who now so graciously condescends to make His entrance into Zion with the 
ark of the covenant, is the Creator and Lord of the earth, the ruler of the hosts of 
heaven, and that he only may venture to approach Him in Hjs holy place, who 
has clean hands and a pure heart, who has not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor 
sworn deceitfully Hor less do we recognize in others of the most ancient psalms 
respectmg the sanctuary on Zion (e g' Ps xv and the magnificent song of Asaph, 
Ps 1 ) the echo of the prophetic words, 1 Sam xv. 22 (see above, § 164 and note 
8). According to 1 Chron xvi 87 sqq., Asaph and his kinsmen were appomted 
smgers, and the Jeduthunites, Obed-edom and Hosah and their kinsmen, door- 
keepers before the ark at Jerusalem , and Heman and Jeduthim singers, and the 
sons of Jeduthun doorkeepers, at the tabernacle at Gibeon Toward the close of 
his life, David, with a view to the needs of the future temple, arranged a more 
complete organization of Levitical services (1 Chron xxm sq ), dividing (ver 8) 
the 88,000 Levites who were at that time thirty years old and upward (6) into 
four classes, three of which had charge of the service of the sanctuary, viz let, the 
servants of the pnests (24,000) , 2d, smgers and musicians (4000) , ^d, door- 
keepers (4000) , to the fourth class, (0000) called oflBcers and judges, was deliv- 
ered the care of external affairs np^Son, xxvi 29) (10) The first class 

(7) was subdivided mto twenty-four courses corresponding with the twenty-four 
classes of pnests, the descendants of Gershon constituting six, those of Kohath 
nme, and those of Meran nine courses , the class of singers and minstrels (xxv 
9 sqq ) into twenty-four bands, each of which had a president and eleven masters 
of the same family at its head (8) The service of the doorkeepers was organized 
in inihtary fashion, the idea of the camp of Jehovah in the wilderness bemg 
transferred to the sanctuary, ix 19 , 2 Chron xxxi 2 It is self-evident that the 
arrangements instituted by David could not be fully earned out till the comple- 
tion of the temple by Solomon, as is mdeed expressly stated 2 Chron viu 14 
sq (9) The class of servants to the pnests was assisted in the lower kinds of 
service by the so-called NetTiimm The temple servants (lep6dov^c, Joseph Anttq 
XI 6 1 sq ), who were probably, comp Aben Ezra on Ezra ii 48, onginally the 
descendants of the Qvbeomtes, whom Joshua, according to Josh ix 27, made 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the congregation and for the altar for 
all times (10), are so called in the post-Babylonian books (1 Chron ix 2 , Ezra 
vii 24, etc ) To this race, however, which must have been considerably dimin- 
ished by the bloody persecution raised against it for some unknown cause by Saul 
(2 Sam XXI 1), were added, m consideration of the necessities of the increased 
service, servants presented by David and the prmces for the use of the sanctuary 
(Ezra vui. 20), % e probably slaves acquired in war, and also, according to n. 68, 
Neb vm 60, xi 3, sons of the servants of Solomon, % e descendants of the 
Canaanite vassals already mentioned, § 111 The name D’J'hl (i <• tradttt, comp 
tl’in:, Num viu, 19) finds its explanation, Ezra vni 20, TH 

D’1*7P (whom David and his princes gave for the service of the Levites) (11) 

(1) The present section must bo viewed as a continuation of what was said in 
§ 93 sq on the Pnesthood and Leviteship (comp also § 168) [Comp also the 
articles “Hoherpnester,” “Levi, Leviten,” ‘%ethinim,” “ Priesterthum im 
A^ T ” in Herzog Reuss and the critics who agree with him assume in advance 
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the Books of Chronicles to be unhistoncal “ A later generation took the liberty 
to attnbute to David the best of what was first done by his son for the splendor of 
the worship of Jehovah, and even by the priesthood, who after the overthrow' of 
the kingdom introduced various institutions of caste and temple service ”] 

(2) Comp § 158 According to 2 Sam vni 17, 1 Chron xviii 10, xxiv 8, 6, 
Zadok appears on an cquabty with Ahimelech the son of Abiathar Bertlieau’s 
view of 1 Chron xviii 10, which makes Abiathar have a son, Ahimelech, who 
performed the priestly functions in conjunction with his father, obviates th^ gross 
confusion ansiug from the ordinary view (Art “ Hoherpnester ”) 

(3) It IS indeed possible that in pre-Davidic times, and during the dismtegra- 
tion of the theocracy, priests of both lines may have jointly performed high-pnestly 
functions. The statement of Josephus (Ant vui 1 8), that the priests of the 
bne of Phinchas (t c Eleazar) bved in a private condition, while the Ime of 
Ithamar was in possession of the higli-pnestly dignity, must be regarded as a 
mere conjecture (see art, cited) 

(4) In opposition to the view of Hcrzfeld (OcscTiichte des Voiles Imael vor dcr 
Zerstomng des crdcn Tempels^ i p 881 sqq ), who regards the reference of this 
organization of the priesthood to David os an invention of the Chronicler, we 
would only here mention that wo have, in Ezck vui lG-18, an evident trace of 
this division of the priests in prc-Babj Ionian tunes , for those twenty-five men 
worshipping the sun, who from' their location could be none but pnests, must, as 
expositors since Lightfoot correctly suppose, be the high pnest and the heads of 
the twenty-four pnestly orders How this institution was subsequently devel- 
oped, see the article quoted, p 185 sq 

(5) 'While the above passages presuppose thirty years of age as the penod at 
which official duties were to begin, 1 Chron xxm 25 sqq tells us that the enact- 
ment that the functions of the Levites were to begin at their twentieth year — an 
enactment made in consideration of the circumstance that, since the transference 
of the sanctuary to Jerusalem, the bearing of the tabernacle and its vessels had 
ceased, and the service had thus been lightened — is to be attributed to David On 
the relation of this passage to those cited above, see Bertheau tn he The 
twentieth year was henceforth adopted as the tei minus a gxio , comp 2 Chron 
xxi 17, Ezra ui 8 

(6) The funebons assigned to those classes at least who served at the sanctuary, 
seem for the most part to have been hereditary in the same families 

(7) These also seem to have merely borne the name D’iS, comp Neh xiu 6, xu 
47 , yet see, on the other hand, 1 Chron ix 14, where the musicians are called 
simply Levites They assisted the pnests in the offices enumerated in the 23d, 
28th sq , and 81st sq verses See partaculars in the arbcle quoted, m Herzog’s 
Heal-EncyMop viu p 855 

(8) The share of the congregabonin the musical service of the sanctuary seems to 
have been generally bmiteu to saying Amen and praising the Lord (comp 1 Chron 
xvn 36), which latter refers to such doxological formulse as ‘ ‘ Hallelujah, ” “ O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious,” etc , and the like (comp Jer xxxiu. 
11) On the other hand, psalms were sung by the people themselves in festal 
processions (comp Ps Ixviii 26 sq ), and on the occasion of their pilgrimages to 
the sanctuary , for which latter purpose fifteen of the Psalms (Ps exx -cxxxiv ), 
accordmg to the most probable explanation of their titles, combme to form a 
special group Some of these psalms are certainly of later ongin, but the great 
anbquity of the custom is confirmed by Isa xxx 29 The last-named passage 
shows that such songs were especially connected with the celebrafaon of the 
Passover (compare § 153 on the later ntual) 

(9) That these arrangements, as above described, actually existed in the pre- 
Babyloman temple, and were in all essential pomts introduced by Solomon, cannot 
on adequate grounds be disputed (comp Ewald, Hist of Israel, iii p 248) For 
where in succeeding centuries could a period be found to which the reorganizafaon 
of the Levibcal or&rs could be reasonably assigned ? 
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(10) Deut yyiy 10 has induced some to transfer the origin of the Nethimm to 
the Mosaic period, though this passage does hut speak in a general manner of the 
strangers m the Israehte camp, upon whom the lowest services were imposed 

(11) All these were undoubtedly bound to observe the Mosaic law, for would 
the UDCircumcised have been sufiered in the sanctuary ? At all events, this was 
certamly the case in post-Babyloman times, Neh, x. 29 sq 

nr soLoiiox, 

§ 167 

The Building of the Temple, 

The first fulfilment of the promise given to David (comp 1 Kings vun 20) ap- 
peared in Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, who (according to 2 Sam xii 25) was 
educated by the prophet Nathan, and raised mainly by Ins influence to the throne, 
in opposition to the claims of his elder brother Adomjah Durmg a long penod 
of peace, undisturbed till towards the close of his long reign, and living in the 
memory of the people as a type of the Divine peace of Messiamc times (comp 
with 1 Kmgs v 5, iv 25, the prophetic passages Mic iv 4, Zech vui 10 sqq ), 
he enjoyed the glory which the wars of his father had obtained for the kingdom. 
Among Solomon’s works, the temple (1) offers special matter for consideration 
with respect to biblical theology It was seven years in bmlding, and stood upon 
the plateau of Monah (2), enlarged for the purpose by foundations to an extent 
of 80,000 square cubits It was thus bnilt on the very spot on which David, in 
conformity "with the directions of the prophet Gad, had formerly reared an altar 
(2 Chron in 1, comp with 2 Sam xxiv 18) T\ie) description of the temple 
1 Kings VI sq is evidently derived from a document compiled by an eye-witness, 
though the text seems in some few instances to have been incorrectly transmitted 
The account in 2 Chron in sq differs in some respects, and is not free from dif- 
ficulties The description of the new temple Ezek xL-xhi must be cautiously 
used in elucidation , for though the visional delineation of the pnestly prophet ifl 
founded upon the image of the old temple, yet the latter is idealized, and even 
altered m some particulars, to suit the predicted forms of worship Josephus, 
too {Aniiq Tin 3), who frequently follows the leadings of his imagination, can 
onlj be appealed to with caution The proportions of the tabernacle were 
in all essential respects followed in the temple huilding^ which was con- 

structed of hewn stone The dimensions were, however, doubled, — the temple 
being, according to 1 Kings n 2, sixty cubits long, twenty wide, and thirty high 
(3) It vas divided into tiro parts, of which the foremost, called in the stricter 
sense was forty cubits long , the hindmost, the holy of holies, called 
twenty cubits long and ns many high and broad, thus forming a cube (4) Ac- 
cording to this statement, the temple would be externally ten cubits lower at the 
holy of holies than at the holy place, just ns in Egyptian temples the sanctuaniim 
is lower than the temple itself, and in Christian churches the choir lower than the 
nnvc This n, howcicr, generally doubted , and ru''?!!, i e upper chandlers, being 
mentioned 1 Chron xxMii 11, 2Chron iii 0, it is supposed cither that these were 
flu* holy of holies, or (ns by Kurtr and Merz) that the holy place also was only 
twenty cubits high, and that these upper clinmhcrs extended over the whole length 
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of thcbuildmg (5) The jnlcnor of the temple ^\as overlaid with wood, upon 
which ^\crc representation*; in cirvcd work of cherubim, palms, and flower cups 
Before the east side of the temple uas a jyorcfi, the -whole breadth of the 
house, and therefore twentj cubits long and ten -wide Its height is not stated 
in 1 Kings \ i , but 2 Chron in 4 declares it to lia\ e been 120 cubits, a height which 
cannot be justified by referring to the propila: of Egyptian temples, and which, on 
such a foundation and before such an edifice, -w as impossible There can be no doubt 
that we have here, ns is frequently the case in Chronicles, a textual error , and a 
height of twenty pio\ ers reads or more correctly of thirty cubits, is now 

generally accepted Before this porch, according to the ordinary view, but 
within it, according to I Kings vii 19 stood two colossal columns of brass, called 
Jachn and Boaz {('D', !J.’3), adorned with castings of lilies, network, and pome- 
granates, \ii 15-22, comp with 2 Kings \\v IG sq , and having capitals in the 
form of full-blown lilies Their licight, which is differently stated in Chronicles, 
was, according to 1 Kings -vii 23, twenty-three (18 + 5) cubits It has long been 
a matter of dispute whether these pillars stood independently (so Bfihr), or sup- 
ported ns columns the roof of the porch (so in LXX 1 Kings vn 16, and among 
modem wnters, Merz and others) The fact of their being reckoned among the 
vessels, and the house being complete without them, speaks against the latter 
view (6) The temple was surrounded on its three remaining sides by a secondary 
creclxon of three tters of side chambers, designed for stores and treasures. 

The height of each story being five cubits, and therefore, if allowance must, as is 
probable, be made for projections, the height of the whole amounting at most to 
eighteen cubits, there would be sufficient space for the lattice -windows men- 
tioned 1 Bangs -VI 4, which, moreover, were intended not for the purpose of 
lighting the edifice — for this was effected by lamps — but for ventilation The 
holy of holies in the temple as well as the tabernacle was qmte dark (comp 
12) The temple was next surrounded by two courts, raised one above the 
other like terraces (comp 2 Kings xxi 5), of which, however, the inner alone was 
perhaps completed by Solomon, only one court being mentioned 1 Kings vi 86 
This IS called, 2 Chron iv 9, nxil, and Jer xxxvi 10, the upper court, 

from its elevated position It was undoubtedly of a square form, like the court of 
the tabernacle, and of the temple in Ezekiel’s -vision (Ezek xL 47) (7) The second 
court, nS'njiy iriljjn, the place of worship for the people, was probably separated 
from the first not by a wall but only by a railing, thus allo-wing the congregation 
to Witness what was transacted in the court of the pnests Thus the separation of 
the people from the holy place was more strictly effected in the temple than m the 
tabernacle The furniture and vessels of the temple corresponded on the whole 
Vfith those of the tabernacle, except that they were of increased dimensions, and 
that some were found in the former which were absent from the latter In the 
court of the pnests, as in the court of the tabernacle, stood the altar of burnt-offer- 
, in the place of the laver of punflcation was the so-called brazen sea, whose 
rim was in the form of a full-blown lily, and which was supported by twelve 
brazen oxen, three turned to each quarter of the heavens , on each side of the 
court were five brazen lavers, for the punfication of all that pertamed to the altar 
of bumt-offenng , upon the brazen bases of these lavers were carvings in raised 
"Work of lions, oxen, palms, and cherubim. In the as in the tabernacle, 
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were the altar of incense, the table of shew-bread (according to 2 Chron. iv 8, 
ten, tables of shew-bread) , while instead of the one candlestick of the taber- 
nacle there were ten golden candlesticks, five on each side, before the holy of 
holies This was separated from the by a thick wooden partition, in which 
were folding doors ( 1 Kings VI 81) If a curtain was, according to 2 Chron ui 14, 
also added, it is uncertain whether this, as some suppose, covered the open doors, 
or as others, with Thenius, conjecture, hung over the doors Besides this, en- 
trance into the holy of holies was also prevented by chains of gold, for so must 
the difilcult passage 1 Kings vi 21 be explained, as by Ewald and others. In the 
Holy of Solies there were, besides the ark, two cherubim ten cubits high, whose 
four wings, each four cubits long, spread out bonzontally, touched each other 
in the midst over the ark, and reached on the nght and left to the two walls of 
the Holy of Hobes. 

(1) The bterature concerning the temple of Solomon is very copious GrQnei- 
sen’s ample treatise, “ Revision der jQngsten Forschungen fiber den salomoniachen 
Tempel,” in the Kunsfblatt of the Morgenhlatt 1881, Nos 78-80, formed a pro- 
visional close Then followed monographs by Kcil, Der Tempel Salomo's, 1819, 
comp Arc?idologie,i p 119 sqq , 'BU.hr, Der SaloTnon Tempel, ISAd ,, Thenius, 
Dae vorexilmhe Jeinisalem und dessen Tempel, an appendix to his Commentary on 
the Books of Kings, 1849 , comp also Ewald, Bistory of Israel, in Merz’s Tempel 
m Jerusalem, in Herzog’s Beal-EncyUop xv p 500 sqq , forms another close, and 
contains a complete and critical review of the literature of this subject I have 
entered so far only into the description as may be needful with respect to the 
symbolical significance of the sanctuary 

(2) Remains of Solomon’s temple are still to be seen in the gigantic blocks of 
masonry, often thirty or more feet long, found among the foundations on the 
temple site 

(8) Merz, tc! p 503 Reckoning the cubit at 1 foot 6 inches, this gives 90 feet m 
length and 80 in breadth, about the dimensions of amoderate-sized •mlage church, 
which indeed does not agree with the words, 2 Chron ii 45, “ and the house 
which I built IS great, for great is our Qod above all gods ” Heathen temples, 
however, were generally small, being rather receptacles for the images of the 
gods than places of assembly for the people 

(4) probably means the hinder space, not the place of speech, lahrHipiov, 
oraculi sedes, the word bemg lexically connected not with 'iS'l, but with the Kal 

to be behind any one 

(5) Bahr, on the contrary, supposes a clerical error in 1 Kings vi 2, and thmks 
that the whole building was but twenty cubits high 

(6) Merz appeals chiefly to Amos ix 1 This passage would unquestionably 
favor the columnar character of the jnZfars , but it is not the temple at Jerusalem 
which is hero spoken of 

(7) The notion that it was semicircular, rests upon the utterly unauthorized 
comparison of Solomon’s temple with the temple of TJrama at Paphos 


§168 

Bigmfleance and Dedication of the Temple 

The symbolical significance of the temple is entirely identical with that of the taber- 
nacle The Book of Chromcles (1 Chron xxviii 19), by referring to the inspi- 
ration of Jehovah the plan delivered to Solomon by David, perceives in this edi- 
fice the impress of Jehomstic ideas. It by no means follows from the circumstanc# 
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that Phoenician artisans ■n’cre employed on the building, that the temple of Solo- 
mon coincided with Phcemctan temples Besides, Hiram, the only PhoemCiUn 
foreman mentioned, was only employed in the preparation of the pillars of the 
porch and the vessels, 1 Kings vii 13 sqq , and he had but to carry out the in- 
structions given him (2 Chron 11 13, 'lS“jriP (1) The two pillars of the porch 
have in the first place been incorrectly regarded as a heathen symbol The name 
sigmfies “he who establishes,” and 11^3, probably = U, “m him is 
strength,” is by others dcnved from the Arabic laghaza, alacutas (2) The mean- 
ing of the pillars evidently is, that God has here established His temple on a firm 
foundation (comp Ps Ixxxvu Ij, and that it is therefore to be no longer a trav- 
elhng sanctuary hke the tabernacle (comp with respect to the contrast between 
the latter and the temple, 2 Sam vu 5-7) It is just because Jehovah no longer 
dwells in a moving tent, but in a settled house, that the cherubim stand in the- 
temple upon the floor of the Holy of Hobes, and make the whole place the con- 
stat abode of the Dmne presence (as Hofmann justly remarks in his Schnftbe- 
icets) It IS a matter of no consequence that a pillar was also a symbol of Saturn, 
as the sustainer of the system of nature (8) If Bruno Bauer regards the pillars as 
symbols of the penetrating power of the solar beam, it must be remarked, on the 
other hand, that these pillars were not obehsks, whose needle-bke form is emblem- 
atical of the rays of the sun (4) Secondly, the twelve oxen which supported the 
brazen sea might be regarded as ongmally a symbol of nature, namely, as symbolic 
of the months, the supporters of the order of ever-fleeting time It is not, how- 
ever, easy to see what a vessel for punficabon could have to do with such a sym- 
bol The number twelve bemg always in worship the mark of the covenant 
people, the twelve tribes approachmg Jehovah vsath animal sacrifices, by means of 
the Levitical pnesthood, may, as Keil and others thmk, be rather intended 
Palms, libes, aud pomegranates (comp also § 119) are chosen as decorations, as 
the most beautiful of the natural productions of Palestme, — the palm bemg even 
in later days the symbol of the coimtry on Jewish corns The reason for increas- 
ing the one candlestick and table of shew-bread of the tabernacle to the ten candle- 
sticks and ten tables of Solomon’s temple, is found m the greater extent of the 
latter, the number ten bemg also itself a completed umty But the clearest proof 
that ^lomon’s temple was not, as some extravagantly assert, a temple of the Sim 
or of Saturn, is to be found m the fact that, when Manasseh subsequently changed 
It into a sanctuary for the host of heaven, the existing symbols of worship were 
not made use of, but others introduced (2 Kings xxi 6, 7, xxiu 11) The temple 
bemg completed, Solomon had the arl brought mto it, and the tabemade taken 
down and deposited, together with its sacred utensils, m the temple, probably m 
the side chambers, 1 Kings viu 4, thus putting an end to the twofold worship. 
The kmg then himself dedicated the temple by prayer and sacnfice in the seventh 
month (Tisn), 1 Kings vm Then followed a festival of fourteen days’ duration 
(vers 2 and 65, comp 2 Chron v, 3, vii 9 sq ), which must be understood as ap- 
plymg to the feast of the dedication from the 8th to the 14th Tisn, and to the 
seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles from the 16th to the 21st, the people bemg 
dismissed, according to 1 Kings vm 66, on the 22d, but accordmg to 2 Chron 
vu 10, not till the 23d, i e not till after the Azereth on the eighth day, comp 
S 166 — ^A sanctuary of permanent continuance seemed now to be erected , and 
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Solomon expressed in his prayer the hope that tins house might be a house of 
prayer for all nations (1 Kings viu 41-43), He received, however, in a vision, an 
intimation from God, which, while it granted indeed the prayer that God would 
dwell in the temple, and renewed the promise given to David, threatened the de- 
struction of the temple and the dispersion of Israel among all nations, in case they 
should go and serve other gods 

Concerning the temple worship, we further learn from ix 25 that Solomon 
offered sacrifices three times a year, which refers probably to the pilgrimage 
feasts Solomon having at the commencement of his reign deposed Abiathar as 
an adherent of Adonijah, the high-^riesthood again devolved to the Ime of Eleamr 
(ii 27), to which Zadok belonged 

(1) Though Vatke makes the temple of Heracles at Tyre the model of Solomon’s 
temple, we learn, on the other hand, from K O Miiller, ArchSol dcr Kumt, sec 
8, p 208, that nothing at all is known of the construction of this temple , and 
when the temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis, desenbed by Lucian, de Deo, 
Syria, cap 28 sqg , and of which no one knows whether its architecture was of 
specifically Phoenician character, is dragged into the discussion, every one can see 
that the similarity said to exist between the two temples is as vague and mdefimte 
as that between a hundred others 

(2) It 18 the notion of Ewald (JSwt of Israel, lii p 238), that Solomon may per- 
haps have thus designed to perpetuate the names of two favorites, or perhaps of 
two of his younger sons 

(3) "When Movers (Phdnicier), however, thinks that the pillar Boaz signified 
motion proceeding forth from eternal repose, — creative motion, — somewhat too 
much IS attributed to it , a pillar is said to symbolize motion — Ivcus a non lucendo 

(4) [Schultz (p 884) regards them as symbols from the Asiatic Nature-rehgion , 
Vatke dreams of the phallus, the symbol of procreative strength ] 

§ 169 

Eebrew Proverbial Poet/ry The Hhalhamim (1) 

As the sacred lync poetry of Israel is connected with the name of David, so 
Solomon, whose peaceful times invited the Israehtish mind to self-introspection, 
was the father of the Hebrew proverbial poetry, 1 Kings v 12 sq , iv 28 sq , and 
thus the founder of the Old Testament Hhokhma From his time onward there 
appeared a special class of men under the name of [Hhakhamim] “the 

wise” (Prov i G, xxii 17, xxiv 23, etc ), who applied themselves to the con- 
sideration of the moral relations of life and the manner in which the world is 
ordered It cannot, however, be inferred from 1 Kings iv 33 that they were 
addicted to physical science, nor that Solomon commenced, as Ewald e g sup- 
poses, a complete natural history For when it is there said that “ Solomon 
spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
spnngcth out of the wall , lie spake also of beasts, and of fowls, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes,” it is that ethical contemplation of nature of which 
w'e have specimens in Ps civ and in the Book of Job, especially ch xxxix - 
, that relative knowledge which enabled Solomon in his proverbs to draw 
compansons and parables from natural objects, which is intended, and which 
does not presuppose a scientific knowledge of botany and zoology (as even Keil 
tn loc thinks) The Hhakhamim (or the wise) were at any rate distinct from 
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§ 169 ] 

those theocratic oflBcials, the prophets and pnests (comp Jer xviu 18, though it 
IS questionable whether DDn is to be there taken in its narrower meaning , see, 
on the contrary, vui 9 sq ) The promnce of the Old Testament EhoTchma was 
different from that of the Law and of Prophecy, — it did not extend to theocratic 
enactments and directions (2) There is not, however, the shghtest trace that 
the Hhakhamim (as Bruch especially represents the matter in his Weisheitslehre 
der HdyrcLeir, 1831) set themselves m opposition to theocratic enactments, partic- 
ularly those relating to worship, and occupied the position philosophers do with 
respect to orthodox theologians Such a notion is at variance with the fact that 
Solomon, who built the temple and gave completeness to the ntual of worship, 
stands at the head of these men , and that among those wise men mentioned 1 
Kings IV 81, besides himself, viz Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, the two 
first named were probably the well-known Levitical chief singers (1 Chron xv. 
17) (8) A circle of sages, among whom the king was distinguished for the fer- 
tdity and many-sidedness of his gemus, and for his acuteness in solvmg enigmat- 
ical questions (comp besides 1 Kings iii 18 sq , x 1), was probably formed at 
Solomon’s court An association of Hhakhamim, employing themselves m the 
collection of literature, must, accordmg to Prov xxv 1, have also existed under 
Hezekiah (6) This does not, however, prove that these sages had any official 
vocation in the nation, and founded institutions like the schools of the prophets , 
nor that, as Ewald expresses it, they were constantly forming more perfect 
schools (4) Disciples, eager for knowledge, may certainly have united them- 
selves to individuals in special repute for wisdom (comp such passages as xui 
20, \v 12, etc , in connection with i 6, etc , already quoted) , but the Wisdom 
which speaks in the Proverbs does not desire to be the mere wisdom of the 
schools, but “ cneth without and uttereth her voice in the streets,” i 20 The 
places in which the wise dispensed counsel, admmistered reproof, exhortation, or 
instruction, as circumstances required, discussed the problems which were agitat- 
ing the minds of men (comp e g Ezek. xviu 2 sq ), excited and dehghted their 
hearers by uitty sarcasm, etc , were the pubbc places where justice was ad min is- 
tered and the affaus of the community debated, — where even prophets, as 
occasion demanded, also dehvered their testimony to the people The descnption 
given by Job of himself, ch xxix 7-11 and 21-25, may be mentioned m illustra- 
tion (6) 

(1) [Comp the art “Padagokik des A T ” in Schmid’s Padagog EncyTlni- 
pddie, 1st ed , vol v p C77 sqq ] 

(2) Its drift, as Delitzsch states it in his excellent article ” Spruche Salome’s” 
in Herzog’s Peal-EncyUejy xiv p 715, is towards what is human or universal in 
Lrael, what in the worship of Jehovah pertains to man as man, and what in the 
Law 13 of common obligation 

(3) So Hengstenberg and Keil Thenius and Delitzsch dispute, but upon insuf- 
ficient grounds, the identity of the names. For the refutation of the opposite 

see Hengstenberg on Ps 88 

(4) It cannot be determined whether these “ men of Hczokiah” constituted a 
special commission whose object Mas the restoration of the ancient national liter- 
ature (appendix to Dreclisler, Der Prophet Jesaja, ii 2, p 221), or formed a volun- 
tary association 

(5) In the treatise “Ueber die Volks- und Geistesfreiheit Israels,” Bthl Jahrb 
^ P 07, which contains many other just observations 
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(6) It was thus that Wisdom became that intellectual power in the nation, so 
well described by Ewald m the treatise quoted (art PddagoTcil Acs A T) For 
further particulars, see the third part of the Old Testament theology. 

§ 170 

SolamorAs External Organizations The Dark Sides of his Jieign Division of the 

Kingdom 

Solomon employed the long interval of peace in still further carrying out the 
organization of the state, in rearing various edifices and fortifications, especially m 
Jerusalem itself (I Kings ix 15 sqq , xi 27), and in the promotion of industry and 
commerce, which latter extended from the Edomite ports of Elath and Ezion-geber, 
now belonging to Israel, as far as to Ophir, i e probably the lands of the Indus (1 
Rings IX 2G sqq , x 11, 22) (1) This “magnificent reign” (Hasse) had, how- 
ever, its dark side The king’s love of splendor became more and more oppressive 
to the people, and he sank deeper and deeper into effeminacy and luxury, till he 
at last allovrcd himself to be seduced by his heathen wi\es into an open breach 
with theocratic institutions, by erecting for their sakes (xi 4 sqq ) sanctuaries 
for strange gods in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem, ver 7, comp with 
2 Kings xxiii 18. His intention apparently was to obtain for Israel a higher 
position among the nations of the world, by attempting to bienk thiough the cxdvr 
siveness of the people , m a political point of view, by opening the country to the 
commerce of the Phoenicians, in a religious one, by stnving after general religious 
freedom Nor were the people themselves free from religious and moral liber- 
tinism, for from this time forward we meet with a class of men forming a contrast 
to the Hhakhamim,— lascivious free-thinkers, called scomers, in the Book 
of Proverbs Their definition is thus given, Prov xxi 24, where a proud and 
insolent one who acts Avith excess of audacity is called (2) The prophetic 
order, however, which had, it seems, long remained in the background, now 
arose against the king, to avenge the insulted majesty of the law After a warn- 
mg (1 Kings XI 11-13) had been given to Solomon, — perhaps by Ahijah the 
phraimite, Jeroboam, a high official of Solomon, received an intimation from 
prophet Ahijah that ten tribes of Israel were to be severed from the house of 
avid and to be united in a separate kingdom under the sceptre of Jeroboam, 
ver 25) sqq (8) The procedure of Ahijah on this occasion corresponds with 
at adopted by Samuel toward Saul, and is equally incapable of being explained 
from self-seeking motives, as is attempted e g hj Ewald {Eistory of Israel, iv p 
7), w 0 thinks that the prophetic order was again seeking to exercise supremacy 
over t e kingship, because it failed to perceive that the period of prophetic 
power was past (as though the political agency of the prophets would not be now 
le^ticaately exercised 1) It cannot even be correctly asserted that Ahijah in- 
cited Jeroboam to rebellion With respect to Solomon, Ahijah expressly de- 
clared, ver U, that Jehovah would let him be ruler of Israel all the days of 
118 life and Jeroboam might learn how he was to behave from David, who, 
m^ y peaking, had far more reason for rebelling against Saul, but who waited 
. ivine leading which assured to him the issue promised without nrbi- 

ry in e erenoe on his part (see Keil m loe ) Jeroboam, liowever, seems, even 
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during the life of Solomon, to have stirred up the people against their king He 
■was obhged to flee to Egypt , but being: recalled immediately after the death of 
Solomon, he placed himself, at the popular assembly convened at Shechem, at 
the head of those "who petitioned Eehoboam on the part of the people When 
their reasonable demands "were perversely rejected by Eehoboam, ten tribes 
renounced their allegiance, and made Jeroboam their kmg In vain did Eeho- 
boam raise a considerable force from that part of the nation -which remained 
faithful to him , a -word from the prophet Shemaiah sufficed to disband his ■whole 
army (xu 22 sqq , 2 Chron xi 2 sqq ) (4) The ancient jealousy of the two 
powerful tnbes of Ephraim and Judah, and the opposition of Judah to the rest 
of Israel, which had already resulted in a temporary division of the kingdom 
after Saul’s death (§ 165), and again in the latter days of David, on the occasion 
related 2 Sam xix 41-43, xx 1 sq , now resulted in the permanent separation of 
Israel into two Tcingdoms The question, Tiow the ten tribes tohich composed, the northei'n 
Tcmgdom are to be rechoned, is so difficult to answer, that many have endeavored, 
■with Keil, to regard the number ten as merely symbohcal , which view the ex- 
pression “we have ten parts m the kmg,” 2 Sam xix 43, may perhaps be 
considered to corroborate The tribe of Levi not bemg reckoned (as already 
remarked, § 92) in the pobtical division of the nation, and Benjamin belongmg, 
accordmg to 1 Kings xii 21, 2 Chron xi 8, x 23, xiv 7, to the kingdom of 
Judah, it would seem that the number ten must refer to the remainmg tnbes, 
Manasseh and Ephraim making two But the tnbe of Simeon cannot possibly be 
set do-wn to the northern kingdom, although 2 Chron xv 9 (xxxiv 6) assumes 
that Suneonites belonged to it The lot of this tnbe lay, accordmg to Josh xix. 
1-9, -withm the realm of Judah, m the south-west, toward Philistia and Idumea 
It seems not to have formed a compact provmce, but to have consisted of 
several smgle towns and distncts The Simeonite town Beer-sbeba is, m 1 Kings 
XIX 8, expressly said to have belonged to Judah On the other hand. Bethel, 
Qilgal, and Jencho, chief places m the tribe of Benjamin, appear as towns of the 
northern kingdom , and the Benjamite town of Eamah, only nme miles north of 
Jerusalem, belonged, at least under Baasha, to the same, accordmg to xv 17, 21 
The tnbe of Benjamm, too, m virtue of ancient kinship, had always adhered to 
the house of Joseph, and dunng the march through the wilderness had been 
combined into a tnad -with Ephraim and Manasseh, Num n 17 sqq , x 21-24 
(comp § 29 and note 6) In the former disruption of the kingdom, it had, as 
the tnbe to which Saul belonged, been qn the side of the tnbes that separated 
from David , nay, even subsequently, we find, from 2 Sam xx 1, a rebellion 
ansing m Benjarmn at the instigation of Sheba So too, m Ps Ixxx , which 
refers to the carrying into captmty of the northern kingdom, we find Benjamm 
placed, ver 8, between Ephraim and Manasseh The actual state of things was 
that the tnbe of Benjamin was divided between the tioo kingdoms The greater part of 
the country belonged to the northern kingdom, while the certainly more populous 
part, m which the northern part of Jerusalem and its neighborhood were situated, 
'was united to the kingdom of Judah Thus it was true both that the house of 
Ilavid, stnctly speaking, possessed but one (entire) tnbe, as it is expressed 1 
Kings XI 18, 82, 86, and that numerous members of the tnbe of Benjamin 
belonged to Judah (5) That portion, too, of the tnbe of Dan which dwell in 
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their onginal lot, Josh xix 40 sqq , between Benjamin, Judah, and Ephraim, 
belonged to Judah A. few Damte cities are mentioned, 2 Cliron xi 10, xxvin 
18, as pertaining to the kingdom of Judah , but since this tnbe dwelt partly in 
the north, it may nevertheless be reckoned among the ten Thus Rehoboam's 
army may correctly be spoken of, 1 Kings xu 23, as “all the house of Judah 
and Benjamin, and the rest of the people “ Among the children of Israel who 
dwelt in the cities of Judah, mentioned ver 17 as Rehoboam’s subjects, were 
probably included members of other tribes also And when to these are added 
the numerous emigrations from the northern kingdom into that of Judah in suc- 
ceeding centuries (comp 2 Chron xv 9), it may well b'b said that among the 
Jews (D’nin)), -which name now arose in the southern kingdom, all Israel was 
represented The disruption of Israel was from this time irremediable , in a 
short time, not reckoning the reigns of Ahab and Jehoshaphat and their imme- 
diate successors, the separated kingdoms took hostile positions with respect 
to each other (6), and at last consumed their strength in sanguinary wars The 
external glory of the kingdom was at an end , but prophecy never ceased to 
direct the expectation of the nation to the future reunion of the twelve tnbes 
under one head of the house of David (comp § 170, conclusion, § 224, 2) 

(1) Ritter, in his ErdTcunde, xiv pp 348-431, gives a detailed investigation of 
Solomon’s trade to Ophir 

(2) See on this subject Ewald, id in p 72, Delitzsch, %d p 713 

(3) The lasting stability of his house, t « of his family, was also promised to 
Jeroboam if he should continue faithful to the Divine law This promise was accom- 
panied, however, by a declaration, 1 Kings xi 39, that the liumiliation of David’s 
house was but temporary It was thus shown that the promise of perpetual king- 
ship was to be reahzed in the dynasty not of Jeroboam but of David (see Kcil in 
he ) 

(4) This circumstance shows the respect in which the prophetic office was still 
held by the people, although its public agency had for a long penod been inter- 
mitted. 

(5) Comp Hengstenberg in his commentary on Ps Ixxx Hupfeld’s interpreta- 
tion of the last quoted passage is very unnatural, when, treating of Ps Kxx , 
he understands by the one tnbe Benjamin, which David’s house was to retain 5e- 
tades Judah There is no authonty for making up the number of the ten tribes 
(as Delitzsch does in his Commentary on the Psalms), by counting the tnbe of 
Manasseh as two 

(0) That the two kingdoms subsequently, perhaps under Uzziab, were on more 
fnendly terms, and even concluded a “league of brotherhood,’’ is a notion in- 
vented in explanation of Zech ix 13, xi 14 (see e g Bleek in the Theol Btydien 
nnd KmOKen^ 1852, pp 268 and 292), and -without foundation m the histoncal 
narratives 
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THIRD DIVISION. 

THE KINQDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES. 

§ 171 

Prehminary JRemarls 

The history of the Northern 'kingdom., called, as the basis of the nation, the king- 
dom of Israel, or, after its chief tnbe, that of Ephraim, comes chiefly under the con- 
eideration of biblical theology, as exhibiting, m the conflict waged against the 
apostate realm by the prophetic order, the powerful agency of the latter, and as 
mamfesting, in the whole course of the events which befell it, the serious nature 
of Dimne retribution Nine dynasties, including nineteen kmgs (not reckomng 
Tibni, 1 Kings xvi 22), succeeded each other in the two centuries and a half 
during which the kingdom existed (from 976 to 720 b c ), and only two, those of 
Omn and Jehu, possessed the throne for any length of time The history is full 
of conspiracies, regicides, and civil wars , it is a continuous testimony to the fact 
that, when once the dmnely appointed path is forsaken, sin is ever producing 
fresh sm, and that the pumshment of one crime is inflicted by another 
The history may be best divided into two periods The extirpation of Omn’s 
dynasty by Jehu, after his elevation to the throne by Elisha, forms the chief turn- 
ing-point Under Jehu’s dynasty, the kingdom, which was hastening to its de- 
struction, entered upon a new career of prosperity, but only to succumb the more 
speedily to its final doom 


fibst pekiod 

raOM JKROBOAH I, TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE DYNASTY OP OUBI (AOCOEDING 

to the hstjai. chronology 976-884 bo) 

§172 

Jeroboam I to Omn 

Jeroboam at first took up his abode at Shechem, the ancient capital of Ephraim 
Subsequently, however, he dwelt at Tirzdh, xiv 17, which continued to be the 
capital under his immediate successors, xv 21 The first measure taken by 
Jeroboam was to make the political separaAion of the tribes a religious schism, by 
completing the breach with the theocratic mstitutions, the connecbon of his 
people with the worship at Jerusalem seemmg to him pohtically dangerous In 
his innovations, however, Jeroboam followed tradition He erected two separate 
sanctuaries, one m the south at Bethel, a place consecrated by ancient memories. 
This was the “ kmg’s chapel,” as it is called Amos vu 18, a designation which 
■pery charactenstic^y expresses the fact, that in the kmgdom of the ten tribes 
the pobtico-ecclesiastical had taken the place of the theocratic prmciple The 
other sanctuary was erected in the north at Ban, where image-worship had already 
existed m the time of the Judges (Judg xvui ) In causmg Jehovah to be 
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worehipped at these places under the symbol of a cdlf^ Jeroboam returned to the 
image-worship instituted by Aaron in the wilderness, as is shown by the words of 
1 Kings XU 28, which are borrowed from Ex xxxii 4 Since, however, the Holy 
One of Israel was thus degraded to a power of nature, this image-worship was 
nothmg else than idolatry, and was treated as such by the prophets (1). A similar 
worship must subsequently have existed in Chlgal, which is named along with 
Bethel, Amos iv 4 (comp also v 6 , Hos iv 16, ix, 16, xii 12) (2). One mam 
obstacle to the new worship was formed by the Levites dwelling among the ten 
tribes Jeroboam therefore, as we learn from 2 Chron xi IJ sqq (comp xui 9), 
drove from his realm the Letntes andpnests , and these, together with other sub- 
jects of the northern kingdom who refused to take part in this apostasy from the 
legitimate worship, departed in great numbers to the kingdom of Judah In their 
place, according to 1 Klinga xii. 81 and xui 38, he “ made priests out of the whole 
people (of the lowest of the people, A V ) who were not of the sons of Levi , whoso- 
ever would, he consecrated him,” etc , comp 2 Chron xiu 9 (3) The moral dis- 
order to which this priesthood of the northern kingdom fell a prey is shown Hos iv. ^ 
6 sqq , vi 9 Of the rdxgwm cermonies introduced by Jeroboam, we are only told, 

1 Bangs XU 82, that he mstituted a feast corresponding to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, transfemng it from the 16th of the seventh, to the 15th of the eighth month, 
(perhaps out of regard to the later harvest of the northern districts ) It is, how- 
ever, evident, from several allusions in the prophets Amos and Hosea, that many 
Mosaic forms of worship were practised m the sanctuanes of the northern kingdom 
For though the date of these prophets is more than a century later, it is certam 
that such forms of Jehovistic worship as existed in their days m the kmgdom of 
the ten tribes coold not have been introduced subsequently to Jeroboam, but 
must have been handed down from ancient times in this kingdom From Hos 
ii. 18, compared with ix 6 (v, 7), Amos v. 21, viu 6, 10, we see that the celebra- 
tion of the Sabbaths, new moons, and festivals still contmued ; from iv 6, v 22, 
that the different kmds of Mosaic sacrifices were in use ; from Hos iv 7 sqq , 
that the priests partook of the sin-oflEenngs , while Amos iv 4 contains allusion to 
the tithes of the third year (4) 

Jeroboam had^nd himself, as has been said, of the priests and Levites , but the 
opposition of the propTiets, those watchmen of the theocracy, was only the more 
determmed. Individual prophets, mdeed, when they found that Jehovism con- 
tinued to be the state religion, and that the newly introduced image-worship 
mamtained several of the ancient legal forms, may have been satisfied, or, hke 
the old prophet of whom we read 1 Kings xui 11 sqq (5), have been silent from 
fear But after the arrival of the prophet from .Tudah, who, accordmgto ch xiu , 
prophesied against the worship at Bethel, and warned Jeroboam in vam, Ahijaih, 
the same prophet who had foretold his elevation, and who still dwelt at Shiloh, 
pronounced the curse of God against him, on account of this very image-worship, 
and predicted the extirpation of his house, as near at hand, 1 Kings xiv 7 sqq 
Nadab the son of Jeroboam was slam, after a reign of two years, hy BaasTia, 
ut as (accordmgto the henceforth constantly recumng expression), he walked in 
e^ways of Jeroboam, his son Eldh, m accordance with the curse pronounced 
agamst his house bv the prophet Jehu, xvi 1 sqq , fell a victim to a conspiracy 
Bet on foot by Zimn, and this was, as we are expressly told ver 7, designed also 
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as a punishment for the slaughter of the house of Jeroboam by Baashn For it is 
the doctrine of prophetism, that even a deed accomplished in conformity with the 
Dinnc counoel, if not performed for the sake of God and with full submission to 
His will, falls back upon its author, and is condemned in him Zimri, the 
assassin of Elah, having, after a reign of seven days, pensbed in the flames of 
his palace, a division of the kingdom seemed imminent, one part of the people 
adhenng to the other to Omri The latter, however, succeeded in get- 

ting the upper band, and the dynasty raised to the throne in him (029 b c.) 
possessed it for more than forty years 

(1) [Comp Kautasch, art “ Jeroboam I ” in Herzog, 2d. ed vl p 534 sqq and 
Baudissin, “Kalb, goldenes,” ib vn 305 E<jq., Reuss, § 180 , Dunm, p 44 sqq 
That Jeroboam in setting up the golden calf introduced nothing that Mas abso- 
lutely new in Israel is admitted Jlost recent writers agree also that in this he 
adopted not an Egyptian but an old Semitic form ofwor^ip But it is a different 
question, whether the calf worship can be properly represented as a worship which 
was Ugal from the time of Moses, as Schultz is inchncd to think (comp e g 
p 316 60 and 143), and which Duhm decidedly favors They both lean to the 
theory that the temple gave offence by the contrast between the now house of 
God with Its foreign splendor, and the old simphcity of worship (Schultz, p 884), 
and Duhm secs in the temple a leading cause of the division of the kingdom (p 65), 
a view which Baudisscn lostlj chanictcrizcs (in the art cited, p 399) as unhis- 
toncal Duhm ma'Us a history of the division of the kingdom, m presenting a 
view diametrically opposite to that of the Scriptures That the building of the 
temple took place with the co-operation of Nathan, that there is no trace of opposi- 
tion to it on the part of the prophets, that Micah (iv 1, ond Isaiah u 21)predict8 the 
highest glory for the mountain of the house of Jehovah, does notbmder him from 
asserting that pcoplt and prophet* “ knew that here a Phoenician temple of the 
sun was erected, and the moral and religions consciousness of both declared that 
to the view of religion here presented, their God, Jahvc, could never be reconciled 
(p 52 sq) This is Duhm's idea of the people of Israel, in the face and eyes of the 
statement of the Old Testament And yet be docs not hesitate to make it 
the glory of tlus people, in view of passages like 1 K. six 14, “ that they 
resented the introducrion of Baal and Astarto (under Ahab) as an mtolerahle 
innovation” (p 61). His own statement (p 64) also refutes his view, which may 
he seen in its full extent in his remark (p 68) that the prophet Hosea sees m 
the falhng away of the Israelites from David a fallmg away from Jehovah, hut he 
(Dohm) a holding fast to Jehovah J 

(2) In 2Chron xi 16, the settingup of Sdnm (goats, A V devils) as well as 
calves as objects of worslup, is ascribed to Jeroboam , and this must either be 
understood as a statement that this form of idolatry also existed at that time in 
the nation, or we have in this passage a rhetoncal expression (so HenOTtenberg, 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, i p 200 f signifying that this calf-worahip 
ivas no better than SeTnm-worship [Eleinert (art “Jeroboam” in Rielim) 
explains this Egyptian worslup from the Egyptian connections of Jeroboam, 
while Baudissen (studien, i p 137 sq ) holds the account m Chromcles to be 
unhistoncal, but on insufficient grounds ] 

S 2 0hron xm 9 “ Whosoever cometh to consecrate himself with a young 

ck and seven rams, the same may he a priest of them that are no gods ” 
The passage refers to some enactment akin to that of the Mosaic law concemmg 
the priesthood. 

(4) In Amos iv 6 the exclusion of leaven is alluded to, and thank-offenngs, 
free-will offermgs, and, v 22, bumt-offerings and meat-offenngs are mentioned 
On IV 4 see § 186, note 8 [On Hos iv 8 comp § 1 87, note 1, and Steiner-Hitzig m 
his Comment , where riKBH is taken as meamng sin-offeiing, whence it follows 
“ that Hosea was acquainted with sacrifice in the form of sin-offermg, and that 
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therefore the latter does not owe its existence to the post-exilic legislation ”] 
TVhat 18 said in the text is of the greatest importance with respect to the cntici«m 
of the Mosaic le^slation. Undoubtedly none of these institutions would have 
been imported from the kingdom of Judah, unless the consecration of a high 
antiquity had rested upon them. And how much further would not Jeroboam 
have gone in separating his people from the rehgious institutions of Jerusalem, if 
these had been of as recent orij^n as the opinion of many modems would make 
them ? 

(6) See the explanation of this narrative in Hengstenberg’s Genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, i p 187 f. As little can it be doubted that the calf-worship also had 
subsequently its prophets But when Eichhorn goes so far as to assert (AVg 
Bibl fur Inbl LU m. p 195) that the prophets of Israel did not oppose the 
image-worship at Dan and Bethel, and Yatke (Iteligion des A 7’ p 421) thinks 
that it can by no means be proved that the prophets of Israel were zealous for 
Jehovah as Him who was worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem, they simply 
i^ore the facts of history (comp on this point Hengstenberg, L p 182 sqq ), 
also art. “ Prophetenthum des A T.” in Herzog. 


§ 178. 

The Dynasty of Omn 

Under Omri, the royal residence was transferred from Tirzah to the ed/y cf 
Samaria, of which he was the builder, 1 Kings xvi 24 This well-situated city, 
which shortly vied in prospenty with Jerosalem, continued — though Omn’s 
immediate successor seems to have dwelt more in Jezreel — to be from this time 
the capital of the kingdom (see xvui 40, xxj 1 , 2 Kangs ix 16), which was now 
also called after it, the “kingdom of Samana ” Omn’s was evidently 
directed toward obtaining peace for his kingdom, by the cultivation of fnendly 
relations, not only with the kingdom of Judah, but also with other neighboring 
states Peace seems to have been concluded, by the sacrifice of certain Israehtish 
towns (see the supplementary remark, 1 Kings xx 84), with Damascene Syna, 
which, under the dynasty of the Hadads, had become, as Israel had already 
expenenced under Baasha, a formidable power The mamage of Omn’s son, the 
weak Ahdb, with the Phcenician pnncess Jezebel, is to be attributed to the above- 
named political motive By the latter, however, who was a woman of an ener- 
getic spmt, an alteration for the worse was introduced into the kingdom after 
Ahab had ascended the throne Hitherto the worship of Jehovah, though in an 
idolatrous form, had still been the national religion , but now the worship of Baal 
and Ashera was, at the instigation of the queen, set up in its stead, a temple 
built for Baal in Samana itself (xvi 82 sq ), and (see especially xvm 19) a vast 
number of the prophets of Baal and Ashera maintained among the people 
Against the prophets of Jehovah, moreover, who must at that time have been 
numerous, a sangumary persecution arose (vers 4, 18), and they were put to 
death whenever the queen could lay hands on them Under these circumstances 
the people remained passive they halted between two opimons, as Ebjah ex- 
pressed it, yer 21, % e they thought the vorship of Jehovah and Baal compatible 
At this period the conflict with tnumphant heathenism was waged by the indi- 
wdual in whom was reflected the full glory of Old Testament prophetship, viz. 

ijali the Tishbite, “ the Prophet of Pire, whose word burnt like a torch’’ (as the 
son of Sirach descnbes him, xlvui 1), and whose very name “Jehovah is my 
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God,” testified against the apostate and irresolute race Opposing singly the 
royal power (1 Kings xviii 22), while other prophets were concealing themselves, 
hut supported in this isolation by the certainty of being the instrument of the 
living God, he undertook to destroy with one stroke the bulwarks of idolatry, by 
slaughtenng the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel, where the true God had borne 
testimony to His prophet (ver 21 sqq ) The dejection, however, of the zealous 
prophet was put to shame, when, in a mght-vision on Smai, God, who drew near 
to him not in the storm, not in the earthquake, not m the fire, but in a still small 
voice, reminded him of the Divme patience, pomted him, while he thought him- 
self the Lord’s only worshipper, to the seven thousand hidden ones who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal, and at the same time revealed to him, by the command 
to anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, and Jehu to be king over Israel, the 
judgment which, though it tames, at last surely overtakes offenders (ch xix ) 
The appointment of Hazael to be king of Syna — a case in which the prophetic 
agency was exerted in foreign politics — did not, however, take place till later , 
and Jehu’s elevation was effected by Eltsha, who was appointed by the Divine 
command to succeed Elijah (1) After the vigorous measures of Elijah, the 
prophets again made their appearance in considerable numbers, and must (see 1 
Kings XX 18, 28) have been suffered to dwell unmolested in Samana They 
openly held communication with the king, in whose case the occurrence on Carmel 
had evidently not been without effect, and who received fresh proofs of the power 
of the true God in the victories granted him over the Syrians m accordance with 
the prophetic word, and afterward stem rebukes for his foolish and vacillatmg 
conduct to the conquered Benhadad (ch xx ) Already, however, a multitude of 
false prophets had arisen, who spoke only such thmgs us the king would hke to 
hear , comp the narrative in ch xxu., where the smgle testimony to truth of 
Michaiah, the son of Imlah, is opposed to the false predictions of four hundred 
prophets (2) After the death of Ahab, who perished, according to the word of 
Michaiah (comp § 200), in an unsuccessful battle against the Syrians, his son 
Ahaziah ascended the throne, walking during his short reign in the ways of his 
mother Jezebel, from which his brother and successor Jehoram somewhat deviated 

(1) The many mvrades which appear in the history of Elijah and his successor 
Ehsha are peculiar, no miracles being ordinarily attributed to the prophets of the 
Old Testament Here, too, as well as at the exodus from Egypt, it appears that 
(as pointed out, § 63) the agency of miracles was chiefly employed when the point 
at issue was to prove the existence of the living God, as against the worshipers 
of the false gods [Comp also on this point the remarks in Orelh's art ” Eha ” 
in Herzog, 2d ed iv p 169 ] 

(2) That these 400 were not the prophets of Ashera (A. V of the groves) of 
1 Kings xviu 19, whom Elijah did not cause to be slam, nor heathen prophets 
at all, 18 evident from -mi 7, 24 They were more probably connected with the 
image-worship at Bethel 
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§ 174 

Schools of the Prophets, and Charactenstics of the Prophetism of the Penod, Fall of 

Jehoram The Pechdbites 

The schools of the prophets are now again mentioned (1), though their historical 
connection with the association of prophets in the time of Samuel cannot be 
proved. It is probable that they were revived by Elijah, for the purpose orpro- 
viding a kind of religious fulcrum for the people who were cut off from the law- 
ful sanctuary and worship at Jerusalem, and of raismg up men who would 
labor for the quickening of their spiritual life Not less than three of these 
institutions are found withm a tolerably limited area, and at the very head-quar- 
ters of idolatry, viz at Bethel (2 Kmgs u 8), Jeneho (ver 6), and Gilgal (iv 38), 
^the latter being afterwards, for want of room, transferred to the Jordan valley 
(vi 1 sq ) From the last-named passage, as well as from ii 7, IG sq , — in each 
of which fifty sons of the prophets are mentioned, — and iv 43, a numerous at- 
tendance at these institutions may be inferred About one hundred sons of the 
prophets sat before Elisha at Gilgal, and their number at Jencbo could hardly 
have been less The name '3?, sotm of the prophets, which is not used of the 

association of prophets under Samuel, but first appears 1 Kings xx 35, pomts to 
an educatvmal relation (2) Eichhorn’s explanation, which makes them sons prop- 
erly speaking of prophets, is erroneous, for it is obvious that the prophetic oflice 
was not hereditary (3) There were, as is proved especially by the expression “IJU, 

2 Bongs ix. 4, younger people among them , but besides these, as the narrative 
w 1 shows, mamed men, who probably (see the expositors on the passage) 
ad their separate households , while the others, on the contrary, took their 
meals in common, iv 88 sqq From these commumties the prophets seem to 
ave traversed the country, for the purpose of exercising their mimstry among 
t e people The example, however, of Elisha, who, according to ii 26, Iv 26, 
miwt have dwelt perhaps like a hermit in a cave — for a long time upon Carmel, 
an subsequently, according to v 9, vi 82, hved in his own house in Samana, 

B ows that they might also permanently take up their abode away from these m- 
stitations From what has already been said, it is also evident that membership 
m these schools of the prophets imposed no obhgation to cehbacy For the rest, 
err mode of life would certainly correspond with the gravity of their vocation, 
ven their external appearance was to announce their opposition to worldly con- 
formity For while Samuel, according to 1 Sam, xv 27, wore the which 
bought to mind the official robes of the high pnest, Elisha wore, according to 2 
^ ng3 1 7 sq , a rough mantle of sheep’s or goat’s skin or camel’s hair, and a 
^ple, unomamented leathern girdle Henceforth the hairy mantle seems to 
Lave been a mark of the prophetic vocation (comp Isa xx 2, according to which 
I^iah wore sackcloth like a mourner, Zech xui 4, Heb xi 87, and what is said 
^ 11 raiment of John the Baptist, Matt m 4, xi 8) Hence Ehjah, when he 
called Ebsha to be his successor, cast his mantle upon him (1 Kings xix 19),— 
a sym olical action, analogous to the investiture of pnests with their office, which 
m nowhere else mentioned Ordinarily there seems to have been no special cere- 
mony for consecrating prophets to their office Anomting (with oil) is indeed 
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SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS, ETC. 

mentioned 1 Kings xix. 16, but seems to have been omitted even in the case of 
Ebsha (4) The succession to the prophetic office -was not connected with any 
legal ceremony, nor dependent on human appointment, but is said to have rested 
solely on the direct call and consecration of God, Amos vii 16, Isa n , Jer n, 
Ezek 1 . Ebsha was indeed called by Eb]ah,l)ut this was in virtue of a Divine com- 
mand , and when Ebsha entreated his master that he might be endowed with a 
double portion of his spirit above the other disciples of the prophet, — ^m other 
words, that he might receive the first-bom’s share of the spiritual inbentance, 
for so must the passage 2 Kings u. 9 be understood, — ^Elijah intimated that the 
fulfilment of this desire was not in his power, and only gave him a sign by which 
he might recognize that God had granted his petition (ver 10) (6) 

It is specially worthy of remark, that these schools of the prophets served the 
people of the northern kingdom as a subatitute for the legitimate mnctua/ry Prom 
2 Kings IV 28, it may be inferred that the pious betook themselves, on the new 
moons and Sabbaths, to the schools of the prophets , nay, from the mentioiTOf the 
offering of firat-fniits of barley loaves and new com, ver 42, it may be presumed 
that there were some who brought to the prophets the dues prescribed in the law 
(for the sanctuary) With regard to mamtenance, the prophets seem m general 
to have been dependent upon voluntary contributions (6) Considenng the great 
respect m which they were hejd by the people (comp e g the narrative iv 8 sqq ), 
though the worldly regarded them as mad, ix 11, they could not easily have 
lacked support For this reason, too, it would the more frequently happen that, 
after the persecution of the prophets had ceased, worthless babblers would as- 
sume the prophetic habit from covetousness, as we see to have been the case from 
the narrative 1 Kings xxu Amos (vu 12 sqq ) pomts to such a degenerate kind 
of prophetship, when, in reply to the scornful admomtion of the pnest in Bethel, 
to get fed for his prophecy in the land of Judah, he disclaims the honor of being 
taken for a prophet (t e one of the company of prophets) or the son of a prophet 
(t « a disciple of the prophets) In this passage, which is of the date of Jeroboam 
we meet for the last tune with the expression and consequently with 

the last trace of the schools of the prophets (7) — It was from a school of the 
prophets that the overthrow of the dynasty of Omrt proceeded While king Jeho- 
™m lay sick at Jezreel, in consequence of a wound received in battle against the 
Synans, Elisha, to whom Ehjah had bequeathed the commission entrusted to 
bim 1 Kings xix 16, sent one of the sons of the prophets to anomt Jehu, a 
captam of the host in the besieging army before Kamoth-Gilead, king over Israel, 
and to charge hun with the execution of the curse pronounced by Elijah on the 
house of Ahab (xxi 21-29) Jezreel was immediately surpnsed by Jehu, with 
■whom his comrades combined , Jehoram, his mother Jezebel, and the whole 
house of Ahab were slam , and the worship of Baal soon after extirpated at one 
blow, 2 Kangs ix sq , the prophethood thus tnumphmg over the apostate king- 
dom In. this work assistance was afforded to Jehu by Jehonadab the son of Re- 
chab, 2 Bangs x 16, 28, who is also known, from Jer xxxv 6, as the founder of 
tbe Bechdbttes, a kind of nomadic ascetics, belonging, according to 1 Chron u 
66, to the Kemtes, who from the time of Moses had enjoyed the rights of hos- 
pitality in Israel, and must, accordmg to the context of the passage in Chromcles, 
bare been incorporated into a nna^ of the tribe of Judah According to the 
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statement of Jeremiah, the Rechabites were bound to sow no seed, to plant no 
vineyards, and to dnnk no wine It is worthy of note that the same particulars are 
stated to have constituted the v6(to^ of the Nabataeans by Diodor Sic xix 94 
Diodorus declares the purpose of this prohibition to have been the maintenance 
of their independence In the case of Jehonadab, however, who appears before 
us as zealous for the Lord, a religious motive must undoubtedly be assumed , 
he probably desired, by the commands which he imposed upon his descendants, to 
preserve their bves from the moral and religious corruption of town civilization 
The prohibition of cultivatmg the vine, the use of whose produce was forbidden 
them, must probably be referred to the fact that this plant belongs to a state of 
civilization The now current notion that the Rechabites were connected with 
Nazantism may be correct, but there is no authority for regarding them as Naz- 
antes properly speaking It is worthy of remark that, according to the passage 
in Chromcles, fanulies of Sophenm (writers or scnbes) are said to have ansen 
among the race of Kenites, descended from an ancestor named Hamath, to which 
the Rechabites also belonged. 

(1) The schools of the prophets are first erpressly mentioned under Jehoram, 
while the name of “sons of the prophets,” given to members of these schools, 
already appears in the history of Ahab (1 Kings xx 85) 

(2) The designation, disciples of wisdom, in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, is analo- 
gous 

(8) Only one, and that an older example, is found of a son succeeding his father 
in the prophetic office, viz that of Jehu the son of Hanani (1 Kings xn 1) The 
fact that the sons of the prophets are here and there called prophets (xx 88, 41 , 2 
Kings IX 4), and that in 1 Kings xx. 36 sqq a son of the prophets appears, in 
virtue of “ the word of the Lord” to him, to have exercised independent prophetic 
authority, certainly shows that the distinction between prophets and sons of the 
prophets was a fluctuating one, but does not authorize us entirely to deny it 
(4) Isa IxL 1 proves nothing in favor of the anointmg of prophets, the expres- 
sion being used figuratively Hence the traditionary tenet found in many works, 
that kings, pnests, and prophets were anointed, is, so far as the last particular is 
concerned, incorrect 

(6) Accordingly, when Elisha proved himself the inheritor of the mint of 
Elijah, he received the respectful homage of the sons of the prophets, 2 Bungs u 
16 Of the kmd of instruction given in the schools of the prophets we are told 
nothing , the discipline would tend above all things to inculcate unreserved 
obedience to the Dmne word (when it proved itself to be such), and unconditional 
surrender to the Dmne call How strict the obedience required of prophets was, 
18 evident from 1 Kings xiii 20 sqq, xx 85 sqq, and the history of Jonah 
Comp also Jer n 7, xx 7 sq , Ezek iii 17 sqq 

(6) It IS evident from 1 Kings xiv 3 (comp 1 Sam ix 8) that presents were 
offered to the prophets when their advice was sought , the narrative 2 Kings v 
20-27, and especially the words of Elisha, ver 26, show, however, the unselfishness 
which his calling imposed upon the prophet, and how he was obliged to avoid all 
appearance of mercenary service 1 King;s xui. 16 sqq also refers to this 
particular 

(7) The Second Book of Kings makes no mention of schools of the prophets 
after the accession of Jehu, Their cessation is probably connected with the turn 
taken by prophecy in the northern kingdom after the death of Elisha (see § 175) 
[K6nig (L p 48) Lonjectures — ^it is not susceptible of proof — that ‘ * there was also 
after Amos a secondary reproducingprophethood, which worked upon the thoughts 
uttered by the primary prophethooo, gave them currency in poetry and music, and 
kept them in the memory of the nation, ” and that from this body proceeded the later 
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(false) prophets, "who appeared contemporaneously with the apostasy of Israel, 
“ and fancied themselves to be able by some means or other to ascertain the will 
of Jehovah and to lead the nation in the most direct way to prospenty.”] 

SECOND PEEIOD 

FEOM JEHU TO THE OVBRTHBOW OF THE KINGDOM OF THE TEN TEIBE8 

(884-720 B c ) 

§ 175 

The Dynasty of Jehu 

Jehu’s dynasty maintained itself on the throne for more than a century, a longer 
penod than that of any other Jehu’s reformation stopped half-way The wor- 
ship of Baal was indeed extirpated, but the illegal worship at Dan and Bethel, 
and also the Ashera (grove, A V ) at Samana, were left unmolested (2 Kangs xiii. 
6) Hence Jehu’s house was, according to the prophetic word, 2 Kings x 
80, to possess the throne to the fourth generation, but then to be m its turn con- 
demned, and to have the blood-guiltmess of extirpating Omn’s dynasty avenged 
upon it (see Hos i. 4) (1) The state of the kingdom under Jehu, and still more 
under his son and successor Jehoahaz, was in apolitical aspect a very unfortunate 
one , for Hazael, who had been raised according to prophecy to the throne of 
Damascus as a Divme scourge to Israel, repeatedly and successfully invaded the 
land, treating with especial harshness the part of Palestine east of the Jordan 
(Amos i 8), which became for some time subject to the kmgdom of Damascus 
Durmg this penod of distress, the opposition of the prophets was withdrawn , 
nay, when the kingdom was reduced to the last extremity, it was by the mouth of 
the prophets that Divme dehverance was once more announced, the dymg Elisha 
first promising to the dejected Joash, the son andsuccessorof Jehoahaz, victory over 
the Syrians (2 Kmgs xm 14 sqq ), and J<mdh the son of Amittai subsequently pre- 
dicting the restoration of the ancient boundanes of the kmgdom (xiv 25) (2) 
Joash was successful m his wars against Damascus and Judah , but the glory of 
the kingdom was still further enhanced under his valiant son Jeroboam IL (825- 
784), who not only restored the ancient limits of the kingdom, but even conquered 
a portion of Syria External success, however, effected no internal change , on 
the contrary, its mtemal corruption continmng to mcrease, it was during the 
penod in which, to human eyes, it was attammg a hitherto unparalleled prospenty, 
that the state, together with its royal house, was hastening toward those judg- 
ments which the prophets Amos and Dbsca -were raised up under Jeroboam IT to 
proclaim First, it was the shepherd of Tekoa who came from Judah and testi- 
fied to the tyrannical nobles of Samana, revelling in proud secunty, and to the 
multitude trusting in their mistaken and hypocntical piety, the approach of the 
fiay of the Lord (Amos v 10 sqq , vi 1-6) (8) Afterward, probably toward the 
end of Jeroboam the Second’s reign, Hosca appeared , and when the respite 
granted by the prophetic word, 2 Kings x 80, to the house of Jehu had nearly 
expired, he announced first to the latter, and then to the kingdom of Samana m 
general, that judgment was now at hand, and continued his testimony daring the 
terrible times beginnmg with Jeroboam’s death. 
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(1) I at least can but esteem this the correct erplanation of, “I will avenge the 
bloodofJezreel upon the house of Jehu,” Hos i 4 [Bhtzig refers the expression 
only to the murder of Ahaziah of Judah and his brothers, and to the massacre 
related in 2 Bangs x. 11] 

(2) The same Jonah of whom we read in the well-known book beanng his name. 
This prophecy is no longer extant ; and it is not a very happy supposition on the 
part of Bhtzig, that Isa xv is the jiroduction of the prophet Jonah 

(8) There was no lack of rebgious zeal among the multitudes Pilgrimages 
were made to Bethel, to Gilgal, nay, even to Beersheba in the south (Amos v 6, 
comp with vim 14) , sacrifices were offered, tithes paid, and pubhc calls for free- 
will offerings made (iv. 4 sq ) , and it was thought that the Dmne protection 
might be boasted of (v 14), and the Divine judgments, the approach of which 
the prophet announced, be scoffingly invoked (ver. 18), because rebgion was sup- 
posed to be in a flounshing condition. 


§176 

BVom Zachanah to the carrying away of the Ten Tribes. 

The st/ruggle 'between the Eastern and Western world, the first object of which was 
the possession of Syria, Phcemcia, and Palestmc, began in the eighth century B c , 
with the confiict between Egypt and Assyna Hence Amos, ch i sq , sees the 
Divme judgments rollmg like a storm over all these countries, and setthng with 
threatemng violence upon the kingdom of Bamana Ansyna, though not ex- 
pressly named by this prophet, vi 14, is pointed out as the instrument of the 
Divme chastisement AJter the death of Jeroboam, dreadful disorders broke out 
m Bamana , see the descnption relatmg thereto m Hos iv If the chronological 
statements concerning the reigns of the monarchs of both kmgdoms have been cor- 
rectly transmitted, an interregnum in Bamana of from ten to twelve years’ dura- 
tion must be admitted A comparison of several passages m Hosea and the Books 
of Kmgs shows that a dissension had arisen between the eastern and western por- 
tions of the kingdom, and that pretenders to the crown from these different parts 
were contending with each other Zachanah the son of Jeroboam fell a victim 
to a conspiracy six months after his accession, and thus was fulfilled the doom 
prophesied against his house ShaUum, the murderer of Zachariah, was himself 
slam, after a reign of one month, by Menahem (771 b c ), 2 Kmgs xv 13 sqq 
The horrors of these days are depicted by Hosea, ch vin (1) Many refer 
Zech XI 8 to this period, because the short space of one month saw three kings , 
but in that case another pretender to the crown, not mentioned m the historical 
books, would have to be admitted (2) 

A decided turn was now, however, given to affairs ; for Menahem smoothed the 
way for Pul, king of Assyria, to enter the country, and thus laid the foundation 
of Israel’s dependence on Assyna Whether, as is the most natural view of 
2 Kings XV 19, he himself called in the assistance of that monarch for the purpose 
of establishmg him on the throne amidst the strife of parties, or whether it was 
the opposite party that invoked his aid (8), Menahem purchased Pul’s assistance, 
in confirming him in the kingdom, by heavy sacnfices This was the first stage 
of the threatened judgment (4) Israel had now placed itself upon the theatre of 
universal history, but only that, instead of being chastised by lesser and neigh- 
i?onng nations, it might be visited by the oppressions of those universal monarchies 
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■which -were chosen to be the instruments of Divine judgments and then, when 
they had subserved the Divme purpose, were themselves to pensh, according to that 
law of the Di'vme government descnbed especially by Isaiah, ch x 5 In. 
Samana was henceforth developed that unhappy pobcy which, while on the on& 
hand courting the Assyrians, was on the other secretly combimng with Egypt for 
the purpose of throwmg off, by her assistance, the Assyrian yoke In opposition 
to such diplomatic mtngues, the prophets made it their busmess to inculcate a. 
higher pobcy, by a consistent assertion of the theocratic pnnciple, which was 
^ply this, that Israel should never court the protection of a worldly power, but 
seek assistance from God alone, whom they must, however, also fear as the just 
avenger of apostasy, agamst whom no earthly help could defend them , while, on 
the other hand, if they had once entered into albance "with a heathen power, they 
were bonnd conscientiously to observe their engagements, and could under no 
condition expect a blessmg from a breach of faith , comp as chief passages, Hos 
V 18 sq , viu 8-16, vui 9 sq , x 4, xu 2 Such exhortations, however, found 
no audience , and the prophets were despised and persecuted as foolc (accordmg 
to the correct interpretation of Hos ix 7 sq , see e g Umbreit on this passage). 
It was, however, no longer their office to save from rum by deeds of debverance, 
such as former prophets of the kingdom of the ten tribes had performed, smce 
the extirpation of the “ sinful kmgdom,” as it is called, Amos ix 8, was irrev- 
ocably determined, and the judgment which was to be gradually accomplished 
■was already in process All that could now be effected by the prophetic word 
■was to exhibit the misfortunes ■with which the kingdom was visited in the light 
of Divme judgments, to rescue by an urgent call to repentance all who would let 
themselves be rescued from the general rum, and, finally, to enlighten the faithful 
remnant of the people concemmg the final purpose of the Divme proceedings, 
by directmg their attention to the redemption abeady dawnmg behmd the dark 
cloud of rejection. With such testimony does Isavah as well as Hosea accompany 
the history of the ten tribes till its fall 

The conung ruin was hastened by Pehah, who, after slaying Pekdhiah, the son of 
Menahem, ascended the throne b o 759 He albed himself "with the Damascene 
bingdom, the hereditary enemy of Israel, agamst Judah, probably ■with the hope 
of strengthenmg himself, by the overthrow of Judah and the dethronement of the 
house of David, against the encroachmg power of Assyria The ancient hatred 
of Ephraim toward Judah, which had so frequently during the last two centu- 
ries led to sangumary conflicts, was now once more to burst forth "with fury, and 
to hasten the destruction of Ephraim The Assyrian monarch Tiglath-pUeser, 
■whose assistance had been mvoked by Ahaz, having hrst executed agamst Damas- 
cus the judgment predicted by Amos, ch i 8 sqq , took the provmces east of the 
Jordan and the northern portions of those west of this nver (Galilee), and earned 
away the tribes inhabitmg these regions mto the mtenor of Asia, about 740 b c 
(2 Kmgs XV 29) This was the second stage of the gudgment Isaiah (ix 9) de- 
Bcnbes the people of Samana, however, as receivmg all such Divine corrections 
^th arrogance and presump'tion, and comfortmg themselves ■with ■wicked hopes 
of better tunes (6) Hoshea, who obtamed the throne by conspirmg agamst 
tod slaying Pekah, and who, according to 2 Kmgs xvii 2, was comparatively & 
better kmg, became tnbutary to the Assyrian kmg Shalmaneser^ but sought^ 
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by concluding an alliance -with 8o, king of Egypt (the Sabakon of Herodotus), 
to release himself from this dependence Shalmaneser, who was then occupied m 
Hither Asia, immediately marched into the land of Israel Hoshea, after being, 
as it seems, summoned to the Assyrian camp to account for his conduct^ was im- 
prisoned, and Samana attacked. But an heroic resistance must have been made in 
this as in all the deadly struggles of the Israelites ; for it was not till after a three 
years’ siege that it was taken, and “the proud crown of the drunkards of Ephraim 
trodden under foot,” Isa xxvni. 3 [not, as is now settled by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, by Shalmaneser, but by his successor, Bargon (G), mentioned in Isa xx 1] 
The people were led into capUvity 720 b c (comp also § 177), and thus woa the 
judgment accomplished (comp the description of this catastrophe, 2 Kings xvii 7- 
23) The dwelhng-places assigned to the exiles were situated in Media and the 
upper provinces of Assyria (ver G) It has been already remarked (§ 170, note 7) 
(7) that the contmued existence of the ten tribes during the subsequent centuries 
is attested by 1 Chron. v. 26, “ unto this day,” and Josephus (Ant. n 6, 2) , their 
restoration is also expressly foretold by the prophets 

(1) Hos vii “ It is the king’s feast, m which he carouses with the pnnces, 
who dende him in their hearts, for the flame of rebelhon already glimmers again 
in secret All mght the baker sleeps , in the mormng it (the oven) glows hke a 
flaming fire. They all glow hke an oven, and devour their judges all their 
lungs fall , none of them calls upon mo,”^er. 6 sq. 

(2) It need hardly be remarked that DY" vJp, 2 Kmgs xv. 10, cannot, as Ewald 
thmks, conceal a name He smote him, it is said, “ before the people ” 

(3) According to another view, Pul entered the country because Menahem ad- 
hered to the Egyptian party. The accounts are too bnef to enable us to speak 
decidedly [According to the cuneiform inscriptions the connections of I^el 
with Assyna were still earlier Accordmg to them, Ahab in alliance with the 
kmg of Syria was defeated by Shalmaneser IL of Assyria at Khrkar, and J ehu 
had purchased the protection of this monarch by gifts Comp ^ehm, art 
“Ahab” m his Edndworterbuch , Kleinert, art “Jehu” m the same worls^ and 
F W Schultz in ZSckler, i p 277 ] 

(4) It cannot be proved from 1 Ohron. v 26, which is appealed to m this 
matter, that, as some suppose, a deportation now took place 

(6) Isa IX. 10 “If the bncks have fallen, we will bmld with hewn stones; 
if the mulberry trees are cut down, we will cause cedars to succeed them ” Be- 
sides Hosea, who was undoubtedly a citizen of the northern kingdom, we meet 
in the Old Testament with another prophet who exercised his ministry at this 
tune in Samana, viz Oded, who, according to 2 Chron xxviu. 9—16, went to 
meet the army of Pekah as it was returning from Judah with a multitude of 
captives, and, after a senous expostulation, effected the deliverance and restora- 
feon of the prisoners The prophet Nahum also probably belonged, at least by 
birth, to the northern kingdom. 

(6) "We certainly are not expressly told in 2 Kings xvii. 8, xviu 9, that the 
lung who conquered Samana was Shalmaneser, but the context leads us to suppose 
it [“ The two apparently conflicting accounts, that of the Bible on the one 
hand and of the inscnptions on the other, are most easily reconciled by the as- 
TOmption that the final and actual conqueror of the city was certainly Sargon , 
but that this conquest appeared so much as the ultimate result of the three years’ 
mege under Shalmaneser, that in the tradition of the Israehtes who were prox- 
raately affected, not the final conqueror but rather the tenacious besieger, 
Shalmaneser, was regarded as having stormed the capitol ” Schrader, art 

Salmanassar” in Riehm , comp also nis art “ Sargon” in the same work ] 

(7) Compare especially the essay of Wichelhaus, “ Das Exil dcr zehn StSinme 

ZeiUchr.der deuUchmmargenl QeseOseh 1851, No 4, p 467 sqq 
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Origin of the Samantans (1) 

lii place of the Israelites who were earned into exile, colonies from central Asia 
were, according to 3 Kings xvii 34, planted in the depopulated country [as is now 
established by the inscriptions, by Sargon On the other hand, in Ezra iv 3 the re- 
settlement of Samana appears as the work of Esar-haddon (the son of Sennachenb), 
but this is explained by the fact that this monarch also sent colonists into the still 
sparsely peopled land, as his own inscnptions testify] (2) Tliese, to avert tlie 
judgments which befell them, mmgled the worship of Jehovah, as the God of the 
land, with the heathen religions they had brought with them from their respective 
homes (2 Kings xvu. 25 sqq ) Thus arose the so-called Samantans or Cuthites, 
as they were named by the Jews, from Cuthah, the native country of a por- 
tion of them (3) Tico views are held with respect to these Samantans Accordmg 
to one, they were not a purely heathen people, but a mixed race ansing from the 
intermamage of the new colonists with the remnant of the ten tnbes which was left 
m the land The other and older view, that the Samantans proceeded from 
wholly heathen races, has been re-advocated especially by Hengstenberg (^Oenuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, i p 73 sqq (4) It is certam that not much dependence 
can be placed upon the assertions of their Israebtish descent by the later Samar- 
itans (see e g John iv 13), since at one time they affirmed, at another time de- 
nied it, as their interests required (see the narratives in Josephus, Ant xi 8 6 
and XU 6 6) , while neither, on the other hand, can Jewish accounts be trusted, 
the hatred of the Jews for the Samantans furnishing them with a motive for 
denying all kindred with the latter The Old Testament passages, 3 Kings xvu 
24 sqq , Ezra iv 3, 9 sq , favor the second view In the first of these, it is ev- 
ident from ver 37 that at all events the Israebtish pnesthood had been entirely 
earned off , m the latter, it is specially noteworthy that the Samantans do not 
support their claim to a share in the new temple at Jerusalem by asserting their 
kiMhip to the Jews On the other hand, it must certamly be admitted that, at 
least after the destruction of Samana, a considerable Israebtish population must 
still have been found in the northern country This is specially shown by 
2 Chron xxx , for the solemn Passover of Hezekiab there mentioned was in all 
probabibty held, not (as many suppose) m the begmning of his reign, but after 
his sixth year, and therefore after the destruction of Samana (6) Of this pop- 
^ation, however, it must also be admitted that it was earned away by Esar-had- 
don, who planted the colonists m the country Nevertheless, even under Josiah, 
■who, according to 2 Ohron xxxiv , destroyed the altars and images still existing 
m the northern regions, remnants of Mannsseh, Ephraim, and of the rest of Israel 
“e (ver 9) assumed, and the men from Shcchem, Shiloh, and Samana, named 
in Jer xb 5 as moummg for the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, were 
undoubtedly Israelites Besides, the total deportation of the entire population of 
so important a distnct is hardly to be supposed possible Thus much however, is 
certain, that the Israebtish element among the Samantans, even reckomng the 
Bubsequent accession of Jews to their numbers (of which we shall speak in the 
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6tli Division, § 192), must liy no means be computed as so considerable as is 
generally the case (6). 

(1) Comp Kautzsch, art “ Samantaner” in Riehm. 

{2) Comp Schrader, arfc “Asarhaddon” and “ Sargon” in Riehm. 

(3) It cannot be determined with certainty whether Cuthah was, as Josephus 
says, a province in Persia, or, as others say, a town in Babyloma 

(4) A^inst Hengutenberg, see Kalkar, “ Die Samaritaner ein Miscbvolk,” m 
Pelt’s Theol Mitarbeiten^ 18^, iii p 24 sqq 

(5) [Not so Delitzsch, art, “ Hiskia” in Herzog, who places this festival in the 
early part of the reign of Hezekiah ] 

(6j [On the other hand, KAutzsch assumes that the Israelitish element among 
the Samantans was much stronger than might appear from 2 K xvii. 24 sqq , 
since only thus can the existence of a population so similar to thelsraehtes be ex- 
plained ] The small remnant of Samaritans stall found in Nabulus exhibit, ac- 
cording to the assertion of travellers, absolutely no approach to the Jewish 
physiognomy , compare Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi p. 647 sqq 
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THE KINGDOM OP JUDAH. 

§178 

Brdxmxnary JBemarks and, Burtey. 

The hietcry of the Tcingdom of Judah Tun a character essenUaUy different from that 
of the Tcingdom of lerad Though much smaller, especially after Idumea, the only 
one of the mountainous districts which at the disruption fell to the share of Judah, 
had gained its mdependence, it was stall superior to the kingdom of Israel in 
xntenuil strength This resulted partly from its possession of the genmne sanctu- 
ary with its legitimate worship, its influenfaal priesthood, and Levitacal orders , 
and partly from its royal house, which, unlike most of the dynasties of the 
neighboring kingdom, had not been raised to the throne by revolution, but 
possessed the sanction of legitimacy and a settled succession (1), and was especially 
consecrated by the memory of its illustrious ancestor David, and the Divine 
promises vouchsafed to his race Moreover, among the nineteen monarchs (of 
•ourse not counting Athaliah) who occupied the throne 387 years, from Rehoboam 
till the fall of the state, there were at least some individuals distanguisbed for 
high administrative talents, in whom the ideal of the theocratic kingship was re- 
vived, such as Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah Thus the kingdom gamed a 
moral strength that prevented the wild spirit of insurrection and discord, by which 
the other kingdom was disturbed, from attaming anything like the same propor- 
tions The opposition, indeed, between the natural mclmations of the people 
and the moral strictness of Jehovism could not but lead to conflicts here also , 
nay, the contrast between the two was all the sharper, because a syncretistic m- 
tcrminglmg of heathenism and Jehovism could not be so easily effected, — -a 
circumstance which explains the fact, that when the former did get the upper 
hand m Judah, it appeared m a stall grosser form than m the kingdom of IsracL 
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§ 178 .] 

By reason, however, of the firm foundation which the continuance of the legiti- 
mate theocratic authorities afforded to Jehovism in the state, there was no need 
of bloody revolutions to reinstate the latter in its rights, but only of r^ormat/ims, 
and these were effected not so much by the energetic efforts of the prophets as 
by the longs themselves Besides, since the preservation of the theocratic ordi- 
nances did not devolve m Judah exclusively upon the prophets, their position 
was different from that which they occupied in the king dom of the ten tubes 
At tunes their agency was exercised m perfect harmony with that of the two other 
theocratic powers , and reformations of worship being repeatedly undertaken by 
the kmgs, they were able to limit themselves to the ministry of the word In 
tracmg the history of the prophetic order, a distinction has been sometimes made 
between the prophetism of deed and word (3), — a distmction less adapted to des- 
ignate two different periods than to characterize the prophetship m Judah in 
contradistinction from the older prophetship of the kingdom of the ten tribes 
The prophets, finding m Judah the basis afforded by existmg theocratic institu- 
tions, were not under the necessity of estabhshmg new props , and there is no 
sort of evidence that schools qf the prophets, or associations such as existed m the 
kmgdom of the ten tribes, were organized m Judah The Kabbins, mdeed (3), 
represent schools of the prophets as existmg m Judah down to the Babyloman 
captivity , but this arises from a confessedly erroneous interpretation of 3 Kmgs 
xxii 14, where, by the (t e the lower district of the town) m which the 

prophetess Huldah dwelt, they understand a place of instruction (Targ 
m the neighborhood of the temple In the historical notices of the kmgdom of 
Judah we meet only with mdividiml prophets, a succession of whom contmues, with 
but mconsiderable gaps, down to tfie captivity, and it was only around emment 
prophets hke Isaiah (comp vm. 16), and afterward Jeremiah, that small circles of 
disciples were gathered, in whom the word of Gk)d fell upon good ground, m the 
midst of a rebellious nation, and was transmitted to future generations (4) 

With respect to the course of events in the kingdom of Judah, a cursory glance 
presents a tolerably umform alternation of apostasy from Jehovah and return to 
Hun Certain kings suffer idolatry to sprmg up , this finds support in the high 
places existing in different parts of the country, and such apostasy is followed 
by punishment m the calamities which then overtake the nation Then arises 
again a pious kmg, who exerts himself to keep the people faithful to the legiti- 
mate sanctuary, and vmdicates the authority of the legal worship, till at length, 
after repeated reformations, the apostasy and corruption become so great, that 
3udgment sets m without mtermissioru In fact, however, the conflict between 
the theocratic principle and the apostasy of the people passes through several 
<^uraetensticaUy different stages In the first period, extending to Ahaz, heathen- 
^m, which was never wholly extirpated, and which attained under some kings a 
temporary supremacy, appears m the form of the ancient Canaamtish deifica- 
tion of nature , the prophets, who durmg these two centuries are somewhat m the 
background, exercise their mmistry during this period, so far as we know their 
history, in harmony with the priesthood , and the political relations of the kmgdom 
do not extend beyond the states bordermg on Palestme, among which Egypt at 
first appears as especially the enemy of Judah In the second period, Judah, on 
the occasion of the momentous combmation of Byna and Ephraim (comp § 176), 
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appears on the great stage of universal history, and is drawn into that conflict 
with the Assyrian monarchy in which, after expenencmg terrible reverses and 
witnessing the destruction of the kindred nation, it was miraculously preserved 
by Divine mterposition. The contest against the worship of nature, which, in 
consequence of the religious influences proceeding from central Asia, now appears 
m an altered form, continues , but to the pohtical complications of the age is add- 
ed the opposition of the prophets to the false pobcy of the nation, and prophecy, 
enlarging its honzon in these etimng times, rises to a full and clear perception of 
the world- wide importance of the kingdom of God in Israel The third period com- 
mences with the reformation under Josiah, which, after idolatry had reached its 
chmax under Manasseh and Amon, was apparently the most thorough This ref- 
ormation was not, however, capable of effecting the revival of the deeply fallen 
people, and produced only an external conformity to the ntes of religion Even 
in earlier tunes, the prophets had been constrained to testify against a dead self- 
nghteousness and an empty adherence to ceremomes , but an utter stagnation of 
vital rebgion, in which the pnests as well as the people now participated, appears 
to be the charactenstic phenomenon of the penod , while, after the death of 
Josiah, not only did idolatry revive, but a fresh field was opened for the pobti- 
cal agency of the prophets, by the conflict between the decaymg kingdom and 
the Chaldcean power. This period closes with the fall of the state, and the carrying 
of the people to Babylon Dunng the first penod we meet with no great repre- 
sentative of the prophetship, — Joel, who moreover belongs to a penod free from 
idolatry, being the earliest who* can be considered such The ministry of Isaiah 
forms the focus of the second penod , the chief prophet of the third is Jeremiah 

(1) The succession to the throne seems to have been generally determined ac- 
cordmg to the nghts of primogeniture (3 Chron xxi 8), although exceptions 
occur It 18 said of Rehoboam (2 Chron xi 21 sq ), that, after the example of 
David, he bestowed the throne upon the son of his favonte wife , and Jehoahaz, 
although the younger son of Josiah, was raised to the throne by the will of the 
people (2 Kings xxui 80) It is to be presumed that a regency occurred dunng 
the minonty of a king The Rabbms appeal in support of this to Eccl x 16 , 
and the position filled by Jehoiada the high pnest with respect to Joash was also 
of this nature, 2 Elings xii. 3 (§ 180) The queen Tnother seems generally to have 

E ossessed much influence, for we find great respect shown to her The king bows 
imself before her (1 Bhngs ii 19), — the queen-consort, on the contrary, falUng 
down before the king, i 16, — and she is called queen, /car 1 Kmgs xv 

18 , 2 Kings X 13 , Jer xm. 18, xxix 2 Hence, on the accession of a kmg, 
the name of his mother is mentioned, 1 Kings xiv 21, xv 2, etc 
(2) Comp G Baur, Der Prophet Amos erKiArt, p 27 sqq , etc 
(8) Comp Alting, Histona academiarum hebr p 248 

(4) We meet with a confidential disciple m Baruch, the faithful companion of 
Jeremiah. 
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FIRST PERIOD 

PROil BEHOBOAU TO AHAZ (976-741 B.O.). 

§ 179. 

EeJidboam to JehosTiajohat 

The history of Judah under the mgn of its first two kings, Rehoboam and 
Abijam, or, ns he is called in Chronicles, Abijah, offers httle that is worthy of 
notice External misfortunes were added to the internal declension occasioned 
by the spread of idolatry, — the Egyptian king Shishak (Sesonchis among Greek 
writers) penetratmg as far as Jerusalem, which he took m spite of the girdle of 
fortresses erected by Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv 25 sqq ) (1) The victory gamed 
over Jeroboam by Abijah (narrated 2 Chron xm.) (2) afforded no adequate com- 
pensation, nor does the slight extension of the kingdom by the three distncts 
taken from the northern kmgdom seem to have been permanent Then followed 
the first reformation imder Asa (about 956 bo), to which the kmg was urged by 
the prophet Azaiiah the son of Oded, 2 Chron xv 1, after a victory over the Egypto- 
Ethiopian kmg Zerah (3), — a reformation which was not able wholly to extir- 
pate idolatry, because it did not succeed m penetrating mto all its lurkmg-places 
At this time appeared also the prophet Hanam (2 Chron xvi 7 sqq ), who rebuked 
the king, because m his war with Baasha he alhed himself with Damascus instead of 
dependmg on the Divine protection, but was imprisoned for his boldness Jehosh- 
aphat the son of Asa, one of the best rulers of the house of David, was still more 
zealous for±he establishment of the theocratic ordmances (914-889) He organ- 
ized the administration of justice, xix 6—11, in which a distinction was now for 
the first tune made betv een sacred and secular law (HVI' and (4) 

To promote religious knowledge among the people, a commission, consisting of 
five high officials, two priests, and nme Devites, was sent about the country with 
the book of the law to instruct the people, xvn 7-9 There was undeniably m 
this respect a deficiency, which needed to be supplied, m the theocratic ordi- 
nances, the dissenunation of rehgious knowledge among the people bemg chiefly 
earned on by oral family tradition (comp § 106) The measures of Jehoshaphat, 
however, as we may infer from the narrative, did not aim at any permanent msti- 
tution , and there is no ground for the view, entertamed by many, that we have 
m them the rudiments of the synagogue Hence it is easy to understand that, 
as soon as a kmg set them a bad example, the mass of the people relapsed mto 
the worship of nature, which is undoubtedly agreeable to the sensual mclinations of 
®^nkmd Under Jehoshaphat not only did the priesthood attam great influence, 
but the powerful prophets Jehu and Ehezer also exercised their office dunng his 
reign (6) , the Iievite Jahaziel also came forward, xx 14, entirely In the manner 
of a prophet The reign of Jehoshaphat was also externally prosperous Special 
<ianger threatened the state from an attack of the Ammomtes, Moabites, and other 
nations dwelhng on the east It was, however, frustrated by the discord and 
mutual destruction of the hostile troops The Korahite Psalms xlvu. and xlvih 
probably refer to this dehverance The alliance, however, of Jehoshaphat with 
the northern kingdom was a fatal mistake* 
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(1) About this time the above-named (§ 170) prophet Shemaiah appeared, and 
exerted an active influence at Jerusalem (2 Ohron xu 6 ff ). 

(2) We find, vTith Ewald, an historical germ in 2 Ohron. xuL, notwithstanding 
the exaggerated numbers. 

(3) Azanah is also intended, 2 Ohron. xv. 18, where a prophet Oded appears 
only through a textual error 

(4) In 2 Ohron xix 8-11, Jehoshaphat is said to have set up a supreme court 
at Jerusalem Its organization corresponds with the injunction, Deut xvii 8 
aqq It was composed of Levites, priests, and heads of tribes, over whom were 
placed, according to ver 10, the High pnest and a secular judge, and it was 
instituted to give judgment p'njri) m all difficult cases which should be brought 
before it by the local courts. The president of this court was appointed accord- 
ing to the distinction between “ matters of the Lord” and “ matters of the long ” 
It IS not stated what cases belonged to the one and what to the other 

(6) Jehu the son of Hanani (2 Chron. xix 2), already mentioned (§ 172) among 
the prophets who remonstrated in the northern kmgdom, and Eliezer (xx 87) 
both sternly condemned the aUianco into which Jehoshaphat entered with the 
fangs of IsraeL 


§180 

Jehoram to Jotham, 

Jehoram^ the son of Jehoshaphat, one of the worst kings of Judah (1), was mar- 
ried to Aihdltdh^ a daughter of Aliab and Jezebel Under her influence, he became 
a zealous promoter of the Phcenician idolatry, 2 Ohron xxi 11 sq , 2 Kings vui. 
18, now openly practised m Jerusalem, where a temple of Baal was erected , see 
XI 18 His reign was also unfortunate externally. Edom fought for and gained 
its independence (comp Jo ui 19), and became from this time, by reason of its 
mortal hatred toward its kindred nation, a most dangerous neighbor (comp Amos 
1 11 sq ) The Philistines and Arabians made incursions into the country, and 
withdrew with considerable spoil (comp Jo in 4 ssq ) In consequence of this 
invasion, many Jews were earned ofi as slaves, Joeliii 8, 6, Amos i 6, and thus be- 
gan about this time (between 890 and 880) the eaptvoit/y of Israel (2) Jehoahaz or (as 
he 18 also called) Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram, after a reign of scarcely one year, 
was slam along with the whole house of Ahab, on the occasion of a visit which he 
was paying to his royal relatives in Israel (comp § 174) The daughter of Jezebel, 
who was worthy of her mother, now ruled absolutely at Jerusalem The males 
of David’s race were at this timegnevously dimimshed, Jehoram having (2 Chron 
xxa 2-4) slam his six brethren, and himself lost all his sons except the youngest 
at the incursion of the Arabians (xxi 17, xxu 1) , see above Fmally, Athabah ut- 
terly extirpated the male descendants of the royal race, with the exception of 
Joash, a young son of Ahaziah, who was saved from the fury of his grandmother 
by his aunt, the wife of the high pnest Jehoiada This child, the last scion of 
the house of David, was concealed six years m the temple , and it now became 
evident how powerful the priesthood, had grown under Jehoshaphat, the debver- 
ance of Judah being effected not by prophets but by pnests In a cautiously 
planned and speedily executed insurrection, Athaliah was slam and Joash raised 
to the throne, upon which a renewal of the theocratic covenant and the extir- 
pation of the worship of Baal took place, 2 Bangs xi , 2 Chron xxui (878 b c.) 
(8) The guardianship of the young king was undertaken by Jehoiada j and it is 
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§ 180 ] 

to the penod immediately following (about 870 bo) that the book of the prophet 
Joel must, on internal grounds, be attributed It was a period during which the 
worship of Jehovah flourished, and the prophets were held in so high respect, 
that, on the occasion of a grievous visitation, priests and people umted, at the 
word of a prophet, in holding a solemn fast in the temple (4). The aspect of af- 
fairs was, however, entirely changed during the second half of the reign of Joash, 
after the death of Jehoiada. Idolatry, through the influence of the nobles, agam 
got the upper hand , the zealous expostulations of the prophets were unheeded ; 
and one of them Zechariah the son of Jehoiada was stoned by the king’s command 
(6) After a very unsuccessful war against the Syrians, Joash fell a victun to a 
conspiracy (838 bo) A similar fate was experienced by his son Amaziah, 
after a reign at flrst prosperous, especially in his war against the Edomites, but 
rendered durmg its further progress most unfortunate by his fatal contest against 
Jehoash, king of Samana (§ 176) In the latter conflict, Jerusalem itself was 
agam conquered and plundered, 2 Kings xiv. 8-14 ; 2 Ohron xxv 17 sqq (6). 
Uizia-h, m the Second Book of Kmgs and once m Ohromcles called Azwnah, 
ascended the throne at a time of great disorder But from this time the kmgdom 
of Judah attained, dunng the sixty-eight years which comprise the reigns -of 
TJzziah and his son Jotham, a degree of power such as it had not possessed smce 
the disruption , while the slater kmgdom enjoyed under Jeroboam IL but a short 
penod of prosperity (§ 176) On the south, Edom was subdued, and the tem- 
tory of Judah agam extended to the Gulf of Akabah , m the west, the Philistmes 
were compeUed to submit , on the east, the Moabites and Ammomtes be^e 
tnbutaries to Judah instead of the northern kingdom A powerful notary force 
was raised, the country defended by fortresses, the 

Itself were strengthened, and trade and agnculture flourished (7) StiU, notwith- 
standing the general adherence of Uzziah and Jotham to the theocratic ordinances, 
2 Kings XV 8, 34, the moral and rdigwm conditum of the people was not satis- 
factory Luxury, pnde, and oppression of the poor mcreased together with ^wer 
and riches, while heathen superstitions and other foreign customs were at the 
same tune disseminated Bee the charactenstics of the tunes d^cnbed, Isa m 
6-8, 16 sqq , v 18-28> Idolatry, too, probably of the same kind as the 
worship at Bethel, was tolerated, if not at Jerusalem, m other parts of the land, 
-atB^-sheba, Amos v 6, vim 14 , and Lachish, Mic. i. 18 (accor^g to the 
probable meamng of this passage) Hence Isauih, m spite of the scoffers m high 
places (V 19 sqq ), announced m the days of Jotham the commg of the day of the 
Lord upon all who were proud and lofty, that they might be brought low, u. 12 
The judgment already m process of infliction upon the northern km^omwas 
now to overtake Judah also (see especially vi. 9-18) , but here, where aU was not 
as yet corrupt, it was to be accomplished by slower degrees (8) 

fl'l Tflhoram Beems to have entered upon the government wMe his father was 
stilPimtg ^t least the difficulties here presented by the chronological sta^ 
meats are^most easily obviated by admitting assocmtaon with his father m^ 
government See Schher, Ihe Kdrnge in Israel, p 121 sq and 124, who, however 
reads too much m 2 Chron. xxi 4 when he even makes Jehoram take his royal 

jSws spersed in the heathen world are, as is weU known, called 
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(Ezek 1 1, 111 11, etc ; LXX aixtid>JJaia), for which the Hellenism 6taa:Top6 
subsequently stands 

(8) The overthrow of Athaliah and the elevation of Joash to the throne were, 
according to 2 Ohron xxiiL 1-11, effected by Jehoiada, through the assistance 
especially of the division of Levites employed in guarding the temple , while the 
narrative 2 Kings xi 4-12 makes the royal body-guard his agents On the harmo- 
nizing of the two statements, see Keil’s Oommentary onthe Boohs of Einga, i p 438 
The extreme brevity of the narratives in the Books of Kings is also exemphfled by 
the notice of the appointment of Levitical guards to prevent any further desecra- 
tion of the Lord’s house (2 Chron xxiu, 18 sq , comp "with 2 Kings xi 18) 

(4) The contrition shown by the people awakens the prophetic hope that 
the final and already approaching judgment, denounced upon Judah, may be 
turned against the heathen, and the return of those members of the covenant peo- 
ple already m dispersion, and theirperfection as a spintual church, be thus brought 
to pass From the lively interest in the temple worship which characterizes this 
prophet, Ewald {Prophets of the OWL Covenant, np 158) thinks he was himself apnest 
at J erusalem Further evidence for the date gi ven above will be found m the 
Introduchon to the Old Testament [The opmions are at present again very much 
divided, since many maintain the post-exilic origin of the Book of Joel , so espe- 
cially Merx, Die ^ophetie des Jodund xhre Ausleger, 1879 ] 

(5) The first example of the martyrdom of a prophet narrated in the Old Tes- 
tament 


(6) Two anon 3 rmou 8 prophets are mentioned under Amaziah, 2 Chron xxv. , one 
of whom forbids the king to use the mercenary soldiers hired by him from the 
porthem kingdom against Edom, while the other rebukes him for introducing the 
idols of Edom, and is on this account dismissed with threats 

(p TJzziah was, at the beginning of his reign, under the influence of the prophet 
Zechanah (2 Chron xxvi 5) , but the encroachment which he subsequently at- 
tempted upon the privileges of the priests, by presuimng, ver 16 sq , in opposi- 
tion to the law, Num. xviii 7, to bum mcense in the sanctuary, manifests the ef- 
fort made to procure for the kingly office in Judah a position similar to that which, 
by its assumption of the priesthood, it occupied in the northern kingdom 

(8) In all that has preceded we meet with no prophetic agency m Judah which 
can be compared to the evidently more authoritative action of the prophets of the 
northern kingdom The appearance of Isaiah constitutes indeed an epoch , but 
before proceedmg to a description of his times, we must direct attention to the 
appearance of a new element m the development of prophctism For with Joel, 
or "With Obadiah, — ^if the latter is to be dated as early as Jehoram, that is, m the 
first decade of the 9th century before Christ, — prophetic auihorship in the stricter 
sense, or the composition of the prophetic "boohs, begins Earlier prophets bad also 
predictions which had been written down in the historical books compos- 
ed by prophets The foundations of prophetic eschatology had already been giv- 
en in a general manner in the older testimonies of revelation Still the gaze of the 
®®^**®*’ prophets was fixed more on the present than the future of the divine 
langdom , and their words of exhortation, menace, or promise were always 
directed to an immediate and practical purpose Now, however, when that 
movement of the nations was approaching by which Israel was to be drawn into 
the contests of the heathen world and pumshed for its apostasy, when the pro- 
ph«ic con^iousness was awakening to tne perception, first with respect to the 
^rthem kingdom, but soon afterward with respect to Judah also, that the 
Uiinne couns^ of redemption could not be accomplished during the present gen- 
Mation, but that the present form of the theocracy must, on the contrary, be de- 
f execution of a judicial sifting of the people, the redeem- 

the futore for which the nation is destined might arise, — the pro- 
j attained a sigmficance extending far beyond the present ADsunder- 
flrnnmo w most part by contemporanes who were lulled into vain 

fiimonf predictions of false prophets, it was by its historical ful- 

uimcnt to accredit to coming generations the hving God in His power, righteous- 
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SECOND PEBIOD 

FBOM AHAZ TO JOSIAH (741-639 B.O.). 

§ 181. 

Akaz and Sezeknah 

The first blow fell upon the kingdom under the weak and idolatrous Ahaz, in 
the war undertaken against Judah by Rezm and Pekah, the confederate kings of 
Damascus and Samaria (1) The war broke out under Jotham, but seems to have 
been at first unaccompamed by important results In the reign of Ahaz, however, 
Judah experienced a senes of misfortunes In the north, the Jewish forces were 
annihila ted by Pekah in a temble battle (2 Chron xxviu 6 sq ) , in the south, 
the seaport of Elath was taken by Rezm (2 Bangs xvi 6), and the Edomites threw 
off the yoke, their hosts mvadmg Judah on the south, as those of the Phihstines 
did on the west (2 Chron xxvm 17 sq ) (Hence we find, m the penod to which 
Isa. viii refers, nothing about the militia and other warlike preparations with 
which TJzziah and Jotham had protected the land.) Nothmg was left to the 
aUies but to conquer Jerusalem and dethrone the house of David Then, when 
the heart of Ahaz and the heart of his people were, accordmg to the well-known 
passage m Isa vu., moved as the trees of the wood are moved by the wind, the 
help of the God of Israel was offered him m vam by Isaiah Incredulously and 
hypocritically were the prophet’s words rejected, for Ahaz had already betaken 
himself for aid to the Assyrian conqueror Tiglath-pileser This (as we have seen, 
§ 176) was mdeed afforded , but Ahaz became what he had declared hims elf to 
be (2 Kmgs xvi 7), the servant of the Assyrian monarch, and the people now 
came under the Assyrian rod (Isa x 24, 27) Under Ahaz the worship of idols was 
openly practised in J erusalem itself (2 Kings xvi 3 sq , 2 Chron. xxvm. 3 sq<l 
23 , comp also SGc i. 13, vi 10) (2) Better things were to be expected of the 
pious and powerful Hezekiah (725—696) (3), under whom Isaiah zealously labored, 
^d who also humbly received the testimony given at Jerusalem by the prophet 
cab, the plam man from the coimtry , comp the narrative Jer xxvi 18 sq (4) 
ut an mward change was not to be effected among the people by a merely ex- 
ternal reformation of rebgion, and the worship of idols was only exchanged for 
a barren zeal for ntes and sacrifices , comp Isa i 10 sqq (6), xxix. 13, ilic vn 6 
Mo^ corruption was especially nfe among the upper classes of the theocracy, as 
M shown m the rebukes of the licentiousness of the nobles, the tyranmcal adnnn- 
mtration of justice, the mercenary services of the priests and false prophets and 
the servile demagogism of the latter, by the prophets Isamh and Micah , comp the 
passages, llic ii. 11, ch. ui., Isa. i. 15 sqq , ix. 14 sq , xxvm. 7 sq , xxix 20 sq , 
etc., to which may be added the severe words addressed to Shebna, the chief 
mui’ster of Hezekiah. The violent party of the nobles in Jerusalem, who con- 
ue e unfortimate pohcy of Ahaz, though in an opposite directaon, was most 
pernicious to the state Instead of patiently submitting, as Isaiah called upon 
** (comp X. 24, 27, xxx. 15 sqq , etc ), to the Assyrian yoke as a just 
P ent, and expecting m faith the help of God, this party was continu^y 
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plotting to revolt from Assyria, and urging the king to ally himself with the Egyp- 
tian lingdoms, one of which (as appears from Isa xxx 4) had Tams for its capital, 
and appears to have extended over Lower and Middle Egypt , while the other, 
consistmg of Upper Egypt, was under the Cushite conqueror Tirhakah (the Tara- 
kos of the Greeks) , 2 Kings xix 9, comp Isa xvm (0) At this period, it was 
to Egypt and Cush that the lesser states bordermg on the Mediterranean Sea 
generally looked for assistance against the Assyrian power, which was gradually 
pressmg farther and farther westward (see the passage indicative of this, Isa xx 
5) (7) The decided revolt, however, of Hezekiah from Assyria probably took 
place not m the reign of Shalmaneser (8), but at the time when Sennacherib^ im- 
mediately after his acSession, was engaged m campaigns agamst Babylon and 
Media (9) In the third year of his reign, however (10), we find Sennachenb 
resuming the project of his father (Sargon) for the conquest of Egypt, and on 
this occasion designing to punish Judah also for its disloyalty When, on its 
march toward Egypt, the Assyrian army mvaded and devastated Judah, taking 
fortress after fortress, Hezekiah sent ambassadors to Sennacherib to sue for peace, 
offenng to pay all that should be demanded of him Sennacherib appearsto have 
been pacified, and to hav e imposed upon Hezekiah the enormous tribute of three 
hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold (2 Kings xviii 13 sqq ) It 
seems to me that the threatenings of Isa xxii 1-14 must be referred to this penod, 
when danger was apparently averted by this payment, and Jerusalem had given 
itself up to fnvolity and rejoicmg (11) Sennachenb, however, having received 
the money, broke his engagement (xxxui 7 refers to this faithlessness of the As- 
synan king), and now sent his general Tartan, with two other lugh officials and 
a portion of his array, from Lachish to Jerusalem, to demand, with insolent con- 
tempt both for Hezekiah and the God of Israel, the surrender of the capital also, 
on which occasion he openly announced his mtention of carrymg away the Jew- 
ish people (ch xxxvi , 2 Kmgs xvm 17 sqq ) In this desperate condition (12), 
Hezekiah knew of no other refuge than that of prayer , and the prophet now an- 
nounced an approaching act of Divine dehverance, m answer to the scornful de- 
fiance of the living God on the part of the heathen conqueror It took place, by the 
destruction of the Assyrian army, on the very night before Sennachenb advanced 
to attack the city This event probably occurred in the neighborhood of J erusalem, 
Isa XX XVI sq , 2 Kings xvm sq , 2 Chron xxxu , and may be supposed to have been 
effected by a pestilence (so Josephus , comp also the narrative 2 Sam. xxiv 16) 
(13) Psalms xlvn and Ixxv apparently refer to this dehverance of Jerusalem (14) 

A description of this occurrence is given from an Egyptian standpoint in Herodo- 
tus, u 141 The dehverance is there represented as the result of the prayer of 
Sethon, the pnest-king of Egypt, when reduced to utter despaii by Sennacherib’s 
attack A host of field-mice, he tells us, spread themselves by night over the 
Assyrian army, and gnawed the quivers and bows, and the straps of the shields, 
so that on the following day the now defenceless army took to flight, and a mul- 
titude of men perished The mouse bemg the well-known symbol of destruc- 
tion and especially of pestilence (comp 1 Sam vi 4), the story may have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of this symbol Herodotus further tells us that there 
was m the temple of Hepheestos a stone image of Sethon with a mouse in his hand 
(16) The Assyrian power was now so weakened, that though Manasseh, the 
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plotting to revolt from Assjna, nnd urging the king to ally himself -with the Egy^ 
iian kingdoms, one of which (as appears from Isa xxx 4) had Tams for its capital, 
and appears to have extended over Lower and Middle Egypt , while the other, 
consisting of Upper Egypt, -nas under the Cushito conqueror Tirhakah (the Tara- 
kos of the Greeks) , 2 Kings xix 9, comp Isa xvm (0) At this period, it was 
to Egypt and Cush that the lesser states bordering on the Mediterranean Sea 
generally looked for assistance against the Assynan power, which was gradually 
pressing farther and farther westward (see the passage indicative of this, Isa xx 
5) (7) The decided revolt, however, of Ilczekiah from Assyna probably took 
place not in the reign of Shalmaneser (8), but at the time when Sennacherib, im- 
mediately after his actession, was engaged in campaigns against Babylon and 
Media (9) In the third year of his reign, howe\er (10), we find Sennachenb 
resuming the project of his father (Sargon) for the conquest of Egypt, and on 
this occasion designing to punish Judah also for its disloyalty When, on its 
march toward Egypt, the Assynan army invaded and devastated Judah, takmg 
fortress after fortress, Hezckiah sent ambassadors to Sennachenb to sue for peace, 
offenng to pay all that should be demanded of him Sennachenb appearsto have 
been pacified, and to htuc imposed upon Hczckiah the enormous tribute of three 
hundred talents of silver and tliirtj talents of gold (2 Kings \viii 13 sqq ) It 
seems to me that the threatemngs of Isa xxii 1-14 must be referred to this penod, 
when danger was apparently averted by this payment, and Jerusalem had given 
itself up to fnvolity and rejoicing (11) Sennacherib, however, having received 
the money, broke lus engagement (x\xiu 7 refers to tins faithlessness of the As- 
synan king), and now sent his general Tartan, with two other high officials and 
a portion of bis array, from Lachish to Jerusalem, to demand, with insolent con- 
tempt both for Hczckiah and the God of Israel, the surrender of the capital also, 
on which occasion he openly announced his intention of carrying away the Jew- 
ish people (ch xxwi , 2 Kings xvui 17 sqq ) In this desperate condition (12), 
Hczckiah knew of no other refuge than that of prayer , and the prophet now an- 
nounced an approaching act of Divine dehverance, in answer to the scornful de- 
fiance of the living God on the part of the heathen conqueror It took place, by the 
destruction of the Assynan army, on the very night before Sennachenb advanced 
to attack the city This event probably occurred in the neighborliood of Jerusalem, 
Isa xxxvi. sq , 2 Kings xviu sq , 2 Chron xxiai , and may be supposed to have been 
effected by a pestilence (so Josephus , comp also the narrative 2 Sam xxiv 16) 
(13) Psalms xlvi and Ixxv apparently refer to this deliverance of Jerusalem (14) 

A descnptionof this occurrence is given from an Egyptian standpoint in Herodo- 
tus, u 141 The deliverance is there represented as the result of the prayer of 
Sethon, the pnest-king of Egypt, when reduced to utter despair by Sennacherib’s 
attack A host of field-mice, he tells us, spread themselves by night over the 
Assynan army, and gnawed the qmvers and bows, and the straps of the shields, 
so that on the following day the now defenceless army took to flight, and a mul- 
titude of men perished The mouse being the well-known symbol of destruc- 
tion and especially of pestilence (comp 1 Sam vi 4), the story may have ansen 
from a misunderstandmg of this symbol Herodotus further tells us that there 
Was m the temple of Hephsestos a stone image of Sethon with a mouse in his hand 
(16) The Assynan power was now so weakened, that though Manasseh, the 
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successor of Hezekiah, was made to feel it (probably under Esar-haddon), yet it 
no longer menaced Judah with any lasting injury. In its place, however, ap- 
peared, as Isaiah had, on the occasion narrated 2 Kings xx 12 sqq , Isa xxnx , 
foretold (IG), the already rising Chaldee-Babylonian power, which accomplished 
the judgment of God against Judah, — a Bdbyhman captivity having been pre- 
dicted against this nation by Micah also 

(1) This war, opening as it does a new epoch, was bnefly mentioned in the 
history of the northern kingdom (§ 176), but must be now somewhat more particu- 
larly described Much has been written concerning it , see especially an article 
by Caspar! on the Sj'io-Ephraimitish uarin the “ Univ -Programm” of Chris- 
tiania, 1844, with the conclusions of which, however, I do not entirely agree , 
also Movers {Kritische TJntersuchungen iiher die OhroniL, 1834, pp 144-165), who 
incorrectly applies Isa i to this penod The question is how to combine tl^ 
different notices in 2 Kings xvl 5 sqq and 2 Chron xxviu 5 sqq , to which must 
be added Isa vii 

(2) The pnests themselves seem to have lent a helping hand to the king in this 
matter , corap 2 Kangs xvi 10, and what Bertheau remarks on 2 Chron xix 84^^ 
“ the Levites were more upnght in heart to sanctify themselves than the pnests 
The pnests had perhaps had a greater share in the introduction of the idolatrous 
worship by Ahaz, and therefore entered more slowly into the views of Hezekiah 

(8) [Comp the art “ Hiskia” revised by Delitzsch, in the 2d ed of Herzog, and 
Klemert’a art “ Hiskia” in Riehm ] The authonties for the history of the tv/eaty- 
nine years’ reign of Hezekiah (^D^pjn or ^n’p{n', abbreviated ri’pjn or njpln,, 
LXX ’E^etuac) are 2 Kings xvui -xx , Isa xxxvi-xxxix , 2 Chron. xxix-xxxii , 
with which must be combined the discourses of Isaiah refemng to this penod, 
and the Book of Micah, which was composed in the reign of Hezekiah, and 
probably durihg its first six years Hezekiah zealously pursued two objects,— 
one, the elevation of the moral and religious condition of his people, by the 
destruction of idolatry and the restoration of the theocratic ntes , the other, the 
re-establishment of the independence of his kingdom, by shaking off the Assynan 
yoke The former, nz the reformation he effected, is mentioned in only a 
summary manner in 2 Kings xviii 4, while it is, on the other hand, very circum- 
stantially described 2 Chron xxix sqq According to the latter, Hezekiah, so 
early as m the first month of the new year begmmng after his accession to the 
throne (so xxix 3 is to be understood , see Bertheau in loc and Caspan, Beitr, 
Einl, in das Buch Jesaja, p 111), had the temple purified by pnests and Le- 
vites, and then broke m pieces the brazen serpent made by Moses (§ 80), ^ 
which the people had burned mcense, 2 Kings xvui, 4 The worship of Jehovah 
was restored by solemn sacnfices, by means of which atonement was first made 
for the people, and then praise- and thank-offenngs were offered to God by the 
reconciled people A great Passover was, according to 2 Chron xxx , afterward 
held, to which not only the subjects of the kingdom of Judah, but also all the 
members of the other tnbes still dwelling m Palestine were invited, though but 
few availed themselves of the opportunity Before the commencement of the 
festival, the idolatrous altars in Jerusalem were destroyed , and after it, all w ho 
had taken part in its celebration proceeded to destroy the monuments of idolatry 
throughout the country On the probable date of the above Passover, see § 177 , 
for the different views, see the article in Herzog’s Beal-EncyTdop vi p 162 
wliatever year, however, this Passover may have been held, it is certain, from the 
numerous intimations in Micah and Isaiah (see them as collected in Caspan, id p 
50 sq ), that in the earlier years of Hezekiah the worship of idols must have been 
still widely disseminated in Judah Subsequently, too, though no heathen nor 
any kind of anti-thcocratic worship was any longer tolerated, it was apparently 
ns impossible as in former reformations to enforce a total extirpation of idolatry , 
and we find also, from 2 Kings xxiii 18, that neither was the entire destruction 
of the ancient high places effected [Against 'W’ellhausen’s position (i p 26), 
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that the attempt of Hezekiah to destroy the other sanctuanes which existed along 
with the temple had no result, and therefore admits of question, comp Is xxxvn 
7 For the assertion that “ it is certain that the prophet Isaiah did not labor to 
set aside the high places, ’* he has no better proof than Is xxx 22, ‘ ‘ ye shall defile 
also the covering of your graven images of silver and the ornament of your molten 
images of gold ‘Get ye hence,’ will yc say thereto,” on which he rests 

the conclusion “if he hopes therefore that Jehovah's places of worship will be 
cleansed of superstitious stuff, it is clear that he does not propose to destroy 
them ”j "We are further told, 2 Chron xxvi., of the provision made by Hezekiah 
for the establishment of the restored ntes of worship, and especially for the main- 
tenance of the pnests and Le\ ites Further paraculars concermng this matter, 
and other notices referring to the priests and Levites of Hezekiah’s times, will be 
found in the article “Leviten und Pnester” in "Rurzog's Real-EncyUop viu p 
356 sq 

(4) See the explanation of the passage in Caspan, Udxsr iRcha den Morasthtten, 
p 56 The occurrence must have taken place in the earlier years of Hezekiah. 

(5) I take it for granted that the preface to Isaiah, ch i , was written not m 
the reign of Uzziah or Jotham, but in that of Hezekiah, i 7, which it would be 
imnatural to regard as a prediction, being utterly unsuitable to the former reigns, 
or to that of Ahoz, to whose times i 10 sqq has also no appbcation 

(6) It IS probable that this policy was secretly pursued by the court at Jerusa- 
lem from the beginmng of Hezekiah’s reign Ver 15 of Isa xx , which certamly 
belongs to this earlier period, may allude to this fact 

(7) See the full discussion of the pohtical relations of the times m Movers, 
Phomeier, u 1, p 893 sqq [Also Ranke, Weltgeschtchte, i. p 92 sq., and Strachey, 
Jewish Hittory and Politics in the Times of Sargon and ^nacherib, London, 1874 ] 

(8) This cannot be admitted, because it would be mcomprehensible that Shal- 
maneser, when destroying the northern kingdom, should have spared Judah, if it 
also had broken faith with him The expeditions of Shalmaneser [and his suc- 
cessor Sargon] against Samana, Phoenicia, and Palestme, may certamly have 
affected Judah , but of an Assyrian attack of Judea at this period we hear abso- 
lutely nothing 

(9) On the former, see Brandis, Ud>er denhistonschen Qewinnausder Enteifferung 
der assyrischen Inschnften, p 44 sqq 

(10) According to the usual chronology, 712 or 711 , accordmg to Brandis, 
700 , according to Movers, even 601 B o [The usual reckoning which rests on 
the biblical statement that the invasion of Sennachenb occurred in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah (Is xxxvi 1) cannot well be correct,* smee Sennachenb ascended 
the throne m the year 706, and after Sargon’s reim of sixteen years, who became 
king about 722 Comp the art “Hiskia” m Herzog, 2d ed. and especially 
Schrader, art “Sanhenb” inRiehm , on Sennachenb’s account of his undertaking 
agamst Jerusalem, see Buddensieg, Die assyr Ausgreibungen und das A Testament, 
p 60 sqq ]. 

(11) Caspan, Beitr&ge, p 168 sq , places this passage somewhat earher It has 
in fact been assigned to every possible place Isa i may also have been written 
about this time See further particulars in the article quoted, p 168 sq 

(12) Hezekiah indeed zealously used every means for the defence of the city, 

2 Chron. xxxii 8-6 (comp Isa xxu 9-11, m which latter passage the former ap- 
pears to be introductory See on this matter the article quoted, p 164 But 
notwithstandmg all, the situation of Jerusalem was, humanly speakmg, past help 
“This day is a^y of trouble, and of rebuke, and of blasphemy , for the children 
are come to the birth, and there is not stren^h to bnng forth,” are the words m 
■which Hezekiah, Isa xxxvu 8, desenbes the anxiety and despoinng efforts of 
those days The danger was enhanced when Sennachenb, on the report of the 
approach of Tirhakahf departed with his army from Lachish to Libnah, which 
Was nearer to Jerusalem, and was now obhged by prudential reasons to make the 
most strenuous efforts to overcome Jerusalem, for the sake of secunng his rear, 
Isa. xxxvu 8 sqq , 2 Kings xix 8 sqq 
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(13) Isa zxxvu 36 sq , 3 Zings xtx. 35 sq “ And the angel of the Lord tvent 
forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five 
thousand and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses So Sennacherib king of Asg^na departed, and went and returned and 
dwelt at Mneveh ” For further particulars concerning the date and place of the 
Assynan overthrow, see p 156 of the above article 

(14) That the surrounoing heathen nations also received, as Isaiah had predicted, 

xvin 7, some idea of the greatness of the God of Israel, is shown by the notice, 
3 Chron xxxii. 33 “ Many brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusalem, and pres- 

ents to Hezekiah king of Judah so that he was magnified in the sight of all 
nations from henceforth” (comp. Ps Ixxvi. 13) This event is also frequently 
mentioned m later writings, viz Tob 1 . 18, according to whichSennacherib, when 
he fled from Judah, is said m his rage to have put many Jews to death in llineveh ; 
also 1 Macc vu. 41 ; 2 Macc viu. 19 ; 8 Macc vL 6. 

(16) See, m illustration, Hitzig, TTrgeschviMe und Mythologie der Fhihetaer, p 
301 sq It IS also very probable that two different occurrences are, as Ewald 
supposes, Eiet of Itrcul^ iv. 180 sqq , alluded to in Herodotus and in the Old 
Testament See the above article, p 165 Isa xxxviiL and 3 Kings xx connect 
the account of Hezekiah’s mortal illness and miraculous cure imm ediately 
with the destruction of the Assyrian host [But the sickness and the embassy 
of Merodach Baladan, which followed it, appear to have occurred at an earher 
period. Comp Dehtzsch, art “ Hiskia” in Herzog, cd. 3 ] We have no full 
account of the tecond Judf of Hezehiah's reign in the Old Testament The interest 
in the ancient sacred hterature which Hezekiah was the means of reviving should 
be mentioned (comp Drechsler, Jeioga^ 2, p 231, and § 169 with note 3) He 
prescribed the use of the Psalms in pubhc worship, 3 Chron. xxix. 30 On the 
whole, 2 Kings xviu. 5 awards to this'king the commendation that “ after him 
was none like him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him ” 

(16) Bee on this narrative the article cited, p 166 sq [For the light cast on this 
period from Assyrian sources, cf. Schrader, KeUimdhnften und A, T. , Bawlinson, 
Monarches, voL ii. ; Hecordi cf the Pa^i, voL i -v. — ^D.] 


§ 183 

Manass^ and Amon. 

Judah was fast ripening for judgment under the two kmgs Manasseh (696-641) 
and Amon (641-639), who systematically set to work to overthrow the worship of 
Jehovah, and to establish the undisputed supremacy of idolatry The conversion 
of Manasseh, related 2 Chron xxxiii, 11, seems to have produced no decided effect' 
upon the people, and its results were at all events frustrated by Amon. (1). The 
heathenism prevaihng in Judah had, however, since the days of Ahaz, attamed 
under Assyrian influence anew character The old Canaamfash adoration of Baal, 
Ashera, and Astarte still, indeed, continued (see especially 3 Kings xxl 8 , 7). 
This was, however, subordinate to the Assyrian worship of firs and the heavenly 
bodies, which now occupied the foreground. It is true that the Canaanitish (or 
PhcEnician) worship of nature had also reference to the stars, masmuch as they 
were regarded as depositaries of the powers of nature, and as the originators of 
all the developments and occurrences of nature In the star-worship of Upper 
Asia, on the contrary, arising as it did from the Magism which tolerated no images, 
this dualistic origin is banished, the stars not being regarded as producing and 
generating powers, but only as the governors and conductors of snblnnary affairs, 
—a notion from which astrology was developed It was probably in connection 
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■With the •worship introduced from Upper Asia, of the fire-gods Adrammelech and 
Anammelech (2), to ■whom children -were burned, xvu 81, that the -worship uf 
3Ioloch, -with its sacrifices of children, formerly disseminated among the people, 
hut now for several centuries abandoned, was resumed in Judah Ahaz had 
already devoted hunaelf to it (x-vi 8), and its chief seat was the valley of the son 
of Hmnom at Jerusalem (xxiii 10 , 2 Chron xxxin 6 , Jer vii 18, and other 
passages) Ahaz also built, according to 2 Kings xxm. 12, altars for the worship of 
“the sun, the moon, and all the host of heaven,” which were undoubtedly de- 
stroyed by Hezekiah , and he may perhaps have m i ngled such worship -with that 
of Jehovah, — at least what is told us xvi 10 sqq may he so understood Under 
Manasseh, however, altars for the worship of the stars were erected throughout 
Jeiusalem , and the temple itself was dedicated to this and to the service of Ashera 
(xxi 5, xxui 5, 11 , Jer vu 80, comp with vui 2, etc ) That the rehgioushie of 
the people was, by the introduction of the Upper Asian worship, raised to a higher 
stage of development, as Vatke e g asserts, is an utterly preposterous theory , the 
effect was only to mcrease the already existmg religious syncretism, which is 
always a sign of weakness From the standpomt of prophecy, the worship of the 
host of heaven was quite as decidedly condemned as the Canaanitish idolatry 
(Jer vui 8 , Zeph i. 6 , Ezek viu 16-17 , 2 Kmgs xvii 16 , comp also Job 
XXXI. 26-28) It IS true that both priests and prophets participated in the universal 
degeneration of rehgious life (see Zeph lu 4, Jer ii 8, 26 sq ) \^8) , but while 
no ■frace of resistance to the abominations of Manasseh is to be discovered on the 
part of the priesthood, there were at least prophets who raised their voices against 
them, 2 King s xxi 10, and were among the innocent blood -with which Manasseh, 
according to ver 16 and xxav 4, filled Jerusalem. For it is -with reference to these 
tunes that Jeremiah says, ch u 80 “your own sword hath devoured your 
prophets like a destroying bon” (comp Joseph Aid/ig x. 8 1) According to 
tradition, Isaiah was also among the "victimB of Manasseh. It was because the 
prophets sealed their testimony with their blood that no written prophetic testi- 
mony of this date has come do'wn to us (4) It was “ the sms of Manasseh” (as is 
now the usual expression, 2 Kings xxm. 26, xxiv 8, and other passages) which. 
Unatoned for and unpardoned, from henceforth lay as a burden upon the people, 
though better times once more appeared 

(1) [On the confirmation of the account in Chromcles by the cuneiform m- 
scnptions, comp Klemert, art “ Manasse” m Riehm, F W Schultz m Z6ckler, 

1 p 288, H Schultz, p 762 But if the latter and Reuss, § 268, doubt the conver- 
sion of Manasseh, on the ground of passages like 2 K. xxui 26 xxiv 8, Jer xv 4, 
reference may be made, on the other hand, to 1 K. xxi 28 sq , where it is said that 
by his humbbng himself, the sins of Ahab and his house were not expiated, but 
only his personal punishment was mitigated 1 

(2) [Comp the articles of Schrader in Riehm ] 

(8) According to 2 i&ngs xxm. 8, besides the appointed (ver 6) by the 

kmgs of Judah, Levitacal priests must also have participated m the idolatrous 
worship at the high places Nay, if the descnption given Ezek vm 14 sqq is, 
as Hitzig supposes, to be referred to the time of Manasseh, the entire pnesthood, 
as represented by its heads (comp § 166, note 7), had surrendered itself to 
idolatry. 
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THIRD PERIOD 

FROM JOSIAH TO THE OVERTHROVT OF THE STATE ( 689 - 588 ). 

§ 188 

Jonah, 

This period opens iTith the last struggle of the theocratic principle against the 
idolatry and immorality of the people, and with the last temporary elevation of 
the kingdom under Jonah (1) King Amon having fallen a victim to a conspiracy, 
the people arose, slew the conspirators, and placed Josiah, a child of eight years 
old, and son of the murdered monarch, on the throne In the eighth year of 
his reign, says the here more particular account of Chromcles (3 Chron xxxiv ), 
Josiah, then a youth of sixteen, began to seek after the God of David his father, 
and in his twelfth year he began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from idolatrous 
worship, the places for sacnficmg to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom being then 
also destroyed and profaned (2) The reform inaugurated was not, however^ 
thoroughly earned out till his eighteenth year For then, at the purgmg and res' 
toration of the temple, Hilldah the high priest found the hook of the law, which 
dunng the sixty years’ pubbe supremacy of heathenism had fallen into obbvion 
The king was struck with fear when he heard the curses threatened for apostasy, 
and the words of the prophetess Huldah, to whom he had sent to inquire (2 Kings 
xxii 11 sq ) The most strenuous measures were now taken for the complete 
extirpation of idolatry, and extended even beyond the limits of the kingdom to 
the towns of the Samaritan district, the people being agam bound to the covenant 
of their fathers, and a solemn Passover held (3) Upon this finding of the book 
of the law in the reign of Josiah, the following hypotheses have been founded — 
That by the book of the law we are only to understand tiporVum of the Penta- 
teuch, and that at this time, Deuteronomy, or a part of it, was fabricated, and inter- 
polated by the priests, with the assistance of the prophets, in the interest of the 
reforms now undertaken This, which is the hypothesis of Gramberg, P "^on 
Bohlen, and others, receives no kind of support from the narrative (4), though it 
IS probably true that the threats which alarmed the king were those contained m 
Deuteronomy xxvm But to affirm that the author of the Book of Kings speaks 
only of the finding of a portion of the law, and that it is inconceivable that 
the rest of the Pentateuch, if it existed, should have been put aside, is most 
groundless and arbitrary. That the law, of which by reason of the state of ancient 
literature but few copies might exirt, should have fallen into oblivion in the sixty 
years during which the worship of Jehovah had been abrogated as the rehgion of 
the state, is so httle inconceivable, that the contrary would rather be a matter of 
astonishment (5) This last reformation, which, in spite of the seventy accom- 
panying it, was unable to extirpate the secret worship of idols, to say notbmg of 
the heathen inclinations of the people, effected only an external prevalence of the 
forms of the legitimate worship, but was unable to produce m the degenerate nation 
a real punfleation of faith and morals It was, as Jeremiah says, iii. 20, a turning 
not with the whole heart, but feignedly, — a sanctimonious hypoensy, which re- 
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garded the external restoration of the worship of God as sufficient Even the 
rums of Samana, testifying as they did to the seventy of God’s penal judgments, 
only served to confirm the delusion that the Divine protection was the more 
firmly pledged to Judah, and thus to harden them in their carnal secunty (comp 
e g the stem address of the prophet Jeremiah, vu 1-16, in reply to the boast, 
“ The temple of the Lord is here”) Th^pnests had mdeed, as previously under 
Hezekiah (§ 181, note 8), offered themselves to the king as instruments m this 
reformation , but falsehood and hypocrisy, and a generally coarse and profane 
disposition, characterized the pnesthood in these days (comp the passages Jer v 
31, VI 13, vui 10, xxiu 11) (6) And while the pncsts were treatmg the law 
Itself with neglect, nay, incurring the guilt of grossly violating it (Ezek xxu 
26), and falsifying it by the manner in which they interpreted it (Jer vm 8), they 
boasted of it, and of those legal ntes which guaranteed the permanence of the 
state, and whose continuance could be secured only by themselves, for “The law 
cannot perish from the pnest,” xviu 18 , comp alsovn 4 sqq , vui 11, etc Still 
it must not be forgotten that the fact that such men as the prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were found in the pnestly order, is a proof that a sacred germ must have 
existed in the degenerate pnesthood (see also Ezek xhv 16) Upon Jeremiah 
especially, whose call in the thirteenth year of Josiah (Jer i 2, xxv 8) was nearly 
contemporary with the appearance of and the commencement of Josiah’s 

reforms, devolved at this penod the advocacy of the cause of God (7) After 
the renewal of the covenant, he undertook, as appears from xi 1-8, by earnest 
addresses, to make the people of Jerusalem and of the cities of Judah conscious 
of the gravity of the obhgation they had taken upon themselves His testimony 
now accompamed the fate of the people till the fulfilment of the inevitable and 
approachmg judgment, for the purpose of saving, by his incisive exhortations to 
repentance, any of the demoralized race who might still be willing to hearken 

(1) The chief authorities for the reign of Josiah are 2 Ehngs xxu sq , and 2 
Chron xxxiv sq , in combining which the account in Chronicles must be regard- 
ed as fimdamental (as was first pomted out by Movers), 2 Kings having mther 
transposed the records employed, or ch xxu 8 sq being a merely summary ac- 
count 

(2) Among the later Jews, the valley of Hinnom, Tekwa, was the symbol, and 
its name the name, of hell 

(3) When it is said of this Passover, 2 Kings xxui. 22, “ There was not holden 
such a passover, from the days of the judges that judged Israel, nor m all the days 
of the kings of Israel, nor of the kmgs of Judah,” it is not implied, as Thenius 
thinks, that the first celebration of the Passover after the days of the judges took 
place in the reign of Josiah, but only that a Passover so solemn, and in eVery respect 
so strictly m conformity with the law, had not been held m all thismterval , even 
that held under Hezekiah (§ 181, note 8), e g , had not equalled it , see Bortheau 
on 2 Chron xxxv 27, and Keil, Apologet Versuch ilber die Chronik, p 399 sq 
Comp also the similar passage concemmg the Feast of Tabernacles, Neh viu 17 
Thenius (id ) is equally mcorrect when he further asserts that Ezekiel is the first, 
and, on the whole, the only prophet who mentions the Passover , for Isa xxx 29 
must, according to the whole context, be referred to the celebration of the Pass- 
over And how would the expression in Isa. xnx 1 apply, if only one annual 
festival, VIZ the Feast of Tabernacles, had been kept at Jerusalem? 

(4) [The position that Deuteronomy was not merely found, but was actually 
composed shortly before the reformation under Josiah, is at present widely accept- 
ed, and constitutes one of the most important props of the Keuss and Graf school 
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of criticism Although, if this position were established, it would not prove the 
correctness of that school, yet the latter would certainly be disproved by the refu- 
tation of the former On the importance of this position, comp eg Kayser, “Der 
gegenwartige Stand der Pentateuchfragc,” in tne Jahrb f protest Theol 1881, p 
840 sqq , and Eeuss § 286] Ewald makes Deuteronomy to have been wntten at 
least 30-40 years earlier (in Egypt), against which are the traces of Deuteronoraic 
laws found even in the kingdom of the ten tribes, and the use made of Deuteron- 
omy by the oldest prophets whose books have come down to us [On the contrary, 
Debtzsch (in Luthardt’s ZwtscAn/'t, 1881) endeavors to sustain the view that the 
oratoncal and histoncal portion of Deuteronomy was composed out of what was 
handed down by tradition in a more concise form, which the wnter of Deuterono- 
my, in the consciousness of spiritual agreement with Jloses, expanded and shaped 
in accordance with his position and aim, and that the legislative portion “is the 
transmitted legislation of the fortieth year, which the Deuteronornist reproduced 
in accordance with the religious and moral needs of his time ” In regard to 
the date of this process, he goes no further than to say that Deuteronomy, because 
referred to by the prophets a century before the time of Josiah, is certamly 
earlier than I^iah J 

(6) A parallel instance is afforded by the non-acquaintance with the Bible 
which existed before the Reformation, not only among the people, but also among 
the priests, — Luther, e g , when a student at Erfurt, imagining the postils to con- 
tain the whole of Holy Scripture and this notwithstanding the existence of in- 
numerable copies, the Latin Bible having been more frequently printed than any 
other hook Let matters only be managed among ourselves for sixty years as 
many wish, and we should see how much knowledge of the gospel would be left 
among the people 

(6) It was chiefly with the priests that JerermaTi had from the very first to con- 
tend, 1 18, and hence, though himself of the priestly race, he was constantly the 
object of their hatred and persecution (xi 21, xxvi 7 sqq ) 

(7) A faithful picture of the life of a prophet may be obtamed from the Book of 
Jeremiah 


§ 184 

Profane History at this Period (1) Peath of Josiah Jehoahaz 

The incursion of the Scythians into Upper Asia (Herodot i 104 sq ), which 
took place in the time of Josiah, seems only to have affected the borders of Judah, 
and to have caused no lasting danger to the kingdom itself It is not mentioned 
in the historical books of the Old Testament, and it is more than doubtful wheth- 
er the prophecy of Zephaniah and Jer iv 27 refer to it On the other hand, 
Judah was involved in the great battles which arose in connection with the fall 
of Nineveh In Egypt, Psammetichus, who had strengthened the military power 
of the kingdom, was succeeded by Necho, who must have been the more inclmed 
to resume his father’s plans of conquest, which, as the account given Herodot ii 
167 of the siege of Ashdod shows, were directed against Upper Asia, inasmuch 
as the state of affairs held out the prospect of sharing with the Medes and Baby- 
lomans, who were attacking Nineveh, the rich mhentance of the falhng Assyrian 
kmgdom Necho appeared with an army in Palestine m 609, but with an express 
declaration that he was wagmg war with Assyria only (2 Chron xxxv 21) Of 
course he desired not to be attacked in the rear on his march to the Euphrates. 
Josiah, however, was unwilling that Egyptian supremacy should be estabhshed 
m Hither Asia, and, advancing against Necho, sought to obstruct his march A 
battle was fought between them at MegidJo, on the plain of Jezreel (comp Hero- 
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dot ii 169), the Jewish army was defeated, and Josiah, mortally wounded, died 
soon after at Jerusalem (2 Kings xxm 29 , 2 Chron xxxv 20-25) (2) With him 
fell the last hope of the smlang state, on which account the mourning for Josiah 
became a proverb for the heaviest affliction (comp Zech xu 11) Necho did not, 
it seems, at once follow up his victory over Judah, but hastened to the Euphrates, 
^feantune Jehoahaz (in Jer xxu 11 called Shollum), a younger son of Josiah, was 
raised by the popular choice to the throne, upon which EhaTam, the elder son, gave 
himself up to Nccho Jehoahaz was, after a reign of three months, summoned 
to the Egyptian camp at Kiblah, on the northern boundary of Palestine, and there 
imprisoned, while Ehakim was set up m his stead as an Egyptian vassal king, by 
the name of JeTioiahim Jehoahaz was afterward removed to Egypt, where he 
died (2 Chron xxxvi 1-4 , 2 Kings xxiu. 81-d6 , Jer xxu 10-12) 

(1) [Comp on this and the following sections, Ranke, i p 118, s<^q ] 

(2) Jeremiah, we are told, 2 Chron xxxv 26, ‘ ‘ lamented for Josiah , and all 
the smging-men and singmg-women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
day ” 


§ 186 

JeJiolahim and Jehmachin (1) 

In Jehndkim Judah received a king who surpassed the worst of his ancestors 
in hadnesa By his love of pomp and splendor, his aheady impoverished people 
were still further exhausted (comp the descnption, Jer xxu 18-19 Idolatry 
was agam openly practised, and all the reforms of Josiah were obhterated. A 
gnevouB period of affliction and persecution now set in for Jeremiah, who, though 
he experienced much hostility, and that indeed from his own family, seems to 
have exercised his pubhc ministry without restraint under Josiah At the first 
accusation, indeed, of blasphemy, brought against him after an address in the 
court of the temple, in which he had predicted the approaching destruction of the 
city and temple, he was acqmtted (1), while the prophet TJnjah, who had fled to 
Egypt to escape the wrath of the king, was brought back and executed (Jer xxvi). 
But from henceforth disgrace and persecution were heaped upon the prophet, 
who undauntedly and incessantly contended agamst the prevailing idolatry and 
wickedness, agamst the tyranny of the nobles, and against the degenerate pnests 
and false prophets, who now appeared in great numbers, and sought by then* decep- 
tions to invalidate the testimony of the true prophet After the destruction of Nine- 
veh m 006 (2), in which the prophecy oi Nahum, probably a younger contemporary 
of Isaiah, was fulfilled, things tooTc a new turn in SitJier Asia The aspiring Chal- 
dean power was not mcbned to allow the Egyptians to establish themselves here , 
and m the fourth year of Jehoiakim (606) a decisive battle, m which Necho suf- 
fered a tottd defeat, was fought at Carchemish (the Circesium of the Greeks), a 
fortress situated on the Euphrates, comp Jer xlvn 1-12, between the Egyptian 
and Chaldean armies, the latter of whictk was commanded by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
son of Nabopolassar (8) After this victory, all Hither Asia as far as Pelusium 
fell mto the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxiv. 7, comp with Jer xlvu Gsq. 
(4) Jeremiah now announced, m the spirit of prophecy, the purpose for which 
the Chaldean power was appointed by God, and its predetermmed duration of 
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seventy years (cb xxv ) In this discourse the prophet hands, in the name of the 
Lord, the cup of trembling to all nations , and, last of all, Sheshach, t c Babylon, 
is also made to dnnk thereof (6) On the borders of Bgypt, Nebuchadnezzar re- 
ceived the intelligence of his father’s death, and. according to Berosus, hastened 
immediately back to Babylon, accompanied by only a few followers It cannot be 
determined from the Book of Jeremiah that Nebuchadnezzar came to Jerusalem 
during this campaign The passage Jer xxxv 11 (where, however, it is only 
said that Nebuchadnezzar came up into t?ie land), comp, with ver 1, may refer to 
this penod , and the day of fasting and supplication, mentioned xxxvi 9 as 
takmg place in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, points to some great peril as either 
then threatening or as just passed away from Jerusalem. On the other hand, 
according to Dan i 1, Nebuchadnezzar took possession of Jerusalem, and carried 
o2 to Babylon a part of the vessels of the temple (which is confirmed by 2 Chron 
XXXVI 7), and certain noble youths, — a statement agreeing with that of Berosus 
in Josephus, Antiq x 1, that the Chaldean army followed Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had hastened on before, bringing with it captives from Judah to Babylon But the 
date in Daniel which makes this take place in the third year of Jehoiakim, t e, 
before the battle of Carchemish, cannot be easily combined with dates elsewhere 
giren (6) Jehoiakim himself was, according to 2 Chron xxxvi 6, put in chains 
by Nebuchadnezzar, to be taken to Babylon, but afterward left behind as the 
vassal of the CTialdean empire Three years after, Jehoiakim rebelled (2 Kings 
XXIV 1), and was then attacked by a Chaldean army reinforced from other nations, 
and died, it seems, during the war, 599 or 698 u c. His son Jehoiachxn then suc- 
ceeded, but was dethroned after a reign of three months by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
now came against him in person, and earned him away, together with the nobles, 
men of war, and priests, to Babylon This was the second deportaiion, and by it 
the better portion of the people was taken into captivity , see the vision of the 
two baskets of figs, Jer xxiv (7) Among those earned to Babylon was 
leiel, who from the fifth year of his captivity onward filled the office of 
prophet to the exiles at Chebar, § 188 Nebuchadnezzar made Mattaniah, a still 
remaimng son of Josiah, his vassal-king, changing his name to ZedeUah (2 Bangs 
XXIV. 8-17 , 2 Chron xxxvi 9 sq , Jer xxb 24-80) 


the following section, comp Schrader, art “ Nebukadnezar” 


formerly the fall of 


(2) ’ais year h^ been amved at after much discussion 
Nmeveb was placed as early as 625 

enlmv^vwf^io announces the overthrow of their ancient 

treS ^ ot hosts, a day of ven- 

nvpr WnriViMi- God of hosts hath a sacnfice in the north country by the 

Eirvnt m 1 , Gilead, and fetch balm, O virgin daughter of 

hJvI ° medicines, for thou shalt not be cur^ The 

S ler bath filled the land ” 

be auiet ? +LcpiV thou ^ord of the Lord, how long wiU it be ere thou 

qm?t !eeX the^W^i thy scabbard, restj and be s^L How can it be 

ate agaU Aahialoa, .ad tie 

bv This IS the name of the figure 

rph j ^ ^ used backward, for the purpose of transposing words 

IS used for K, Ef for 3, etc. This makes the mystic name for 7^3 
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(G) It is one of the ino^t diflicuH questions tMth reference to the Book of 
Daniel, bow the slntcmcnt with which it begins is to be understood If all 
artifices are rejected, a chronological error mu«t be admitted [But see Zocklor’a 
In^c^uction to Daniel in lounge, p 32, note 2, where the prolcptical view is stated 
and defended — D ] Berthcau (on 2 Chron xwvn 6) is inclined, bko Guiupach 
to find the inaccumcy not in Daniel, but in .Tcrcmiah’s statement concerning the 
battle of Carchcmish, xlvi 2, which seems to me rash In fact, this is a point 
which will never be cleared up ; see also ZQndcl, Krit UhtcrsucJi ilhcr die Ahfae- 
run^RTot da Bueha Daniel, 18G1, p 19 sqq On the other difficulties found in 
the statements concerning Jchoiakim, see especially JI von Niebuhr, Oeseh de» 
Amin und Baheh, n 375 

(7) The one basket, filled with good Crst-npc figs, represents the captives in 
Babylon as the better part ; the other, filled with bad figs, signifies the people 
Etill remaining in Judah. 


§ 180 . 

Zedeldah Fall of the State and of Jcrtisdlcm 

Zedeliah, the last king of Judah, was a weak pnnee, who lived in shameful 
dependence upon the low upstarts who had now scircd upon power. He had 
sworn fealty to Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chron vvvvi IS), and had testified his sub- 
mission to him, both by an embassy in the beginning of his reign (Jer. xxix 8> 
and a personal visit to Babylon in the fourth year (li 50) It was then that 
Jeremiah wrote his prophecy of the future destruction of Babylon, eh 1 sq , when, 
as is therein declared, the hammer of the world should bo broken in pieces by 
a mightier, and delivered it to the rojal courier (nnU0"lC7, ver 59, is the ofiicial 
name , translated, a quiet prince, A V ) to read it in Babjlon, and then to cast 
the roll, after binding n stone to it, into the river Euphrates (1) But the king’s 
party was meditating a revolt from Babylon, and a consultation with the ambas- 
sadors of certam neighboring states took place at Jerusalem at this very time 
(Jer xxvii 3) (2) In vain did Jeremiah warn them, by repeatedly declaring thes 
Divine appointment of Nebuchadnezzar to be the instrument of judgment to 
Judah and the surrounding nations (3) The lying jirophcts, wlio both in Jerusa- 
lem and among the Jews already in captivity predicted the speedily approaching 
end of the Babylonian servitude, found more willing listeners (Jer xxvii -xxix ) 
(4) In the ninth year of his reign, Zcdekiah at last openly broke his oath, and. 
concluded an alliance with the Egyptian king Hophra (elsewhere called Apnes> 
Then Ezekiel uttered from his captivity Ins threatening words concerning Jerusa- 
lem, — eh xvii and vxi belongmg to this period (5) Before the Egyptian 
monarch had yet completed his preparations, Nebuchadnezzar appeared with an 
army in Palestine (Jer xxxiv. 1-7) , the country towns were destroyed, the fort- 
resses surrounded, and Jerusalem prepared for an obstinate resistance Jeremiah 
counselled the surrender of the city But when the Chaldean army marched 
against the now advancing Hophra, the newly awakened arrogance of the rulmg 
party no longer heeded any warmng Jeremiah was cast into pnson, but 
secretly released by the king, and kept in the court of the pnson (eh xxxvu ) 
"When, on the return of the Chaldean army, he renewed his threatemng announce- 
ments, he was cast by the princes into a dungeon that he might there pensh with 
hunger Being again delivered by the king, he m vam entreated him to sur- 
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render to tlie Chaldees, ch xxxvui While, however, notwithstanding the heroic 
defence of the city, its danger was daily increasing, and famine was raging 
temhly among the besieged (comp Lam u. 20, iv. 9 sq.), the voice of the 
prophet was hfted up m the midst of the misery that surrounded him, to proclaim 
with exultmg confidence the glorious future awaitmg the chosen people and tho 
city of God, and to prophesy, while the ancient form of the theocracy was bemg 
destroyed and the throne of David trampled under foot, concerning the new 
covenant and the nghteous Branch of David, Jer xxx -xxxiu (6) After a siege 
of eighteen months, a breach was made in the fortifications Zedekiah, with a 
portion of his forces, endeavored to escape, but was brought back to Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Eiblah, and, after his sons had been executed before bis eyes, was 
depnved of his sight and taken in chains to Babylon, xxxix 1-7 ; 2 Kangs xxv, 
1-7 , comp also Ezek xu 13 (7). 27ie destruction of Jerusalem and the third 
deportation of the people was effected by the Chaldee general Nebuzaradan (2 
Kangs xxv. 8 sqq , Jer. xxxix. 8 sqq ), 688 b c The city and temple were 
burmng from the seventh day of the month Ab (the fifth month of the Mosaic 
year) tiU the tenth, when their destruction was completed, according to Josephus, 
on the same day of the month on which the temple was, 668 years afterward, 
burned by Titus (8). With ferocious exultation, the neighboring states, and 
especially the Edomites, hastened to the spot, to feast their eyes upon the spec- 
tacle of the fall of this detested people, Ps cxxxvii 7, Lam iv. 21, Ezek xxxv 
16, xxxvi 6. The fugitives were pursued to the mountains, and laid wait for in 
the wilderness, Lam. iv. 19, and had to “ eat their bread with the peril of their 
hves,” V. 9 (8) 

(1) A symbohcal transaction, by which it was meant to declare that, as surely 
as this prophecy was now lying in the bed of the nver, so surely was the fate of 
Babylon detemuned 

(2) It os acknowledged that in Jer xxvii 1, where we read Jehoiakim instead 
of Zedekiah, we have either a cleneal error, or that this preface belongs to 

some other passage' Vers 8 and 12 expressly state that this transaction occurred 

under Zedekiah According to xxviii 1, it must be assumed that the congress 
took place in the fourth year of Zedelaah 

(8) Jeremiah now again advocated that policy of endurance and waiting which 
forbade all arbitrary self-help, and regarded faithful adherence to an oath, even 
though taken to the heathen oppressor, as an absolute duty 

(4) According to Jer xxviu., the special opponent of Jeremiah was the false 
prophet ITananiah, to whom, when, though warned, ho persevered in his lying 
predictions, Jeremiah, in conformity with the penalty to be inflicted on false proph- 
ets (Deut xvui 20), announced his approaching death, which actually ensued. 
How emphatically Jeremiah warned the Jews already in captivity against dema- 
gogues appearing in the guise of prophets, is seen Jer xxix , where Ahah, Zedehuih, 
and SherruCiah are named as such lying prophets , comp Ezek xui , where ver 9 
shows that prophets appearing among the exiles are intended It is worthy of 
note that, according to vers 17-23, fafee prophesying was especially practised by 
Jewish women, who made a lucrative traflic of predictions in the name of 
Jehovah 

(5) See e g Ezek xvu 15 sqq . “ Shall he prosper ? shall be escape that doeth 
such things ? or shall he break the covenant, and be delivered ? As I hve, saith 
the Lord God, surely in the place where the king dwelleth that made him king, 
whose oath he despised, ana whoso covenant he brake, even "with him in the 
midst of Babylon shall he die ” 
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(6) It IS said e g Ter xxxuj 10 sg “Again shall be heard in this place, of which 
ye say, it is desolate, , the voice of 3 oy, and the voice of gladness, the 
voice of them that say, Praise the Lord of hosts for the Lord is good , for Hia 
mercy endureth for ever ” 

(7) Ezekiel declares, xii 13, of Zedekiah, “I will bring him to Babylon, to the 
land of the Chaldeans , yethe shall not seett, and he shall die there, ’ — a prediction 
which was in this manner fulfilled 

(8) Llany place Obad 10-14 here , but I am among those who regard Obadiah 
jis an earlier prophet According to Jer lu 28, those earned away under Jehoia- 
chin amounted to 3023 , while m 2 Kings xxiv 10-16, on the other hand, the 
numbers are computed at 18,000 In Jer hi 29, itis said that at the last carrying 
into captivity only 832 were taken from Jerusalem Probably only heads of 
famihes are reckoned in the passage m Jeremiah It is not to be wondered at 
that the numbers were no greater, when it is remembered how many had per- 
ished by famine and the sword, and what numbers had fled from the city 

§187 

OedaltaJi (1) and the Remnant of the People 

A remnant of the people, among whom was Jeremiah^ who was by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s express command treated with the greatest respect (Jer xxnx 11-14, 
xl 1-6), was left in the land , and fields and vineyards were assigned to them 
by Nebuzaradan, xxxix 10 Nebuchadnezzar placed over them as his viceroy, 
Gedaliah a son of the pnnee Ahikam, who appears, 2 Kings xxu. 12, m high 
official position under Josiah, and to whom Jeremiah owed his dehverance when 
accused under Jehoiakim (Jer xxiv 24, comp ver 16) (2) Gedaliah, with a 
small Chaldee garrison, took up his abode at Mizpah, in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem (8) After the departure of the Chaldean army (see Jer xl 7 sqq , 2 
Kmgs XXV 22 sqq ), a great number of Jews, who had by reason of the war been 
scattered in the neighboring countries, returned to J udea Certain J ewish cap- 
tains also, and others who had borne arms against the Chaldeans, settled at 
Mizpah, where they were kindly received by Gedaliah, who promised them pardon 
and protection if they would submit to the Chaldeans The viceroyship of 
Gedahah, however, which had held out to a considerable portion of the people 
the prospect of the peaceable possession of their native soil, lasted only two 
months One of these captains, Ishmad the son of Nethamah, of the seed royal, 
instigated by Baahs king of the Ammomtes, placed himself at the head of a con- 
sinracy against Gedahah, who, not esteeming so base a treachery possible, and 
therefore rejecting the warning given him of it, was, together with the Chaldeans 
and Jews dwelling with him at Mizpah, slam dunng a banquet at which he was 
entertaining the conspirators (the circumstances are related Jer xh. 1 sqq , comp 
2 Kings XXV 25) (4) The Jevs who were hardly yet settled, fearing the ven- 
geance of Nebuchadnezzar, determined, m spite of the warnmgs of Jeremiah, to 
emigrate to Egypt, whither the prophet also followed them. Surrendermg them- 
selves m Egypt to the w orship of idols, to the neglectmg of which they attrib- 
uted the misfortunes of Judea (see the remarkable passage, Jer xhv 17 sqq ), 
Jeremiah was here also constrained to exercise his office of reprover, and probably 
termmated his storm-tossed hfeinthat coimtry (ch xl -xhv belong to this period) 
H) His predictions (xlui 8-14, xhv 30) were fulfilled, form the fifth year after 
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the deetniction of Jenisalem (684), Nebuchadnezzar invaded Egypt, slew its king, 
and again earned away a host of Jews to Babylon , see Josephus, Ant x 9. 7 (6). 
Whether this is the deportation mentioned Jer 11 80, or whether the latter refers 
to a remnant still existmg m Judea, cannot be detemuned At all events Judea 
lay desolate (comp Zech vu 14 , 2 Chron xxxvi 21), so far as it was not occu- 
pied by the neighbormg nations, particularly the Philistines and Edomites The 
latter especially, who had long coveted the temtory of Israel (Ezek. xxxv. 10), 
must have taken possession of the southern part of the country ; see the Greek 
Ezra, the so-called third book of Esdras, iv. 60 (7). 

(1) Comp my article “Qedabah” m Herzog’s BeaX-EneykT/yp^ vol iv. 

(2) Undoubtedly Qedaliah also favored Jeremiah He was one of that party 
m Jerusalem who, according to the word of that prophet, regarded Zedekiah’s 
revolt from Nebuchadnezzar as a criminal breach of faith, and considered sub- 
mission to the Chaldees the only means of safety That Nebuchadnezzar well 
knew those Jews who were thus mmded, is shown by the fnendly treatment 
Jeremiah experienced 

(8) That a place of worship was, as some aflBrm, immediately set up m Mizpah, 
cannot be mferred from Jer xb 6 By the house of the Lord there mentioned is 
probably rather to be understood the destroyed temple , see Hitzig xn loc , and 
Bertheau in his v?ork, Zur Qeschickte der Israehten, p 383 

(4) The occasion of this conspiracy can scarcely have been that Ishmael, as 
Josephus thinks (Ant x 9 8), himself aspired to the government of the Jews, 
see, on the other hand, the article cited, p 701 The reason for the deed is 
rather to be sought m the odium meurred by Gedabah as the fnend of the 
Chaldeans 

(5) According to patnstic tradition, Jerexmahwas stoned by his fellow-country- 
men Hated and abhorred dunng his life, his name was honored after his 
death m the legends and hopes of his people Compare the dream of Judas Mac- 
cabffius, 2 Msec xv 14 sq , also Matt xvi 14, according to which his appearance 
seems to have been expected before that of the Messiah 

(6) An account, the correctness of which has been impugned, but upon insufficient 
grounds [The fact of an invasion of Egypt, and perhaps even a second time, by 
Nebuchadnezzar is now made tolerably certain by an Egyptian and a cuneiform 
mscnption, although the former gives the year 672, the latter 668 See Schrader, 
art “ Nebukadnezar ” in Riehm j 

(7) Hebron seems to have been possessed by them not only in the Maccabsean 
times, but is even regarded by Josephus as belongmg to Idumea BeU Jud. iv. 

9. 7. 


FIFTH DIYISIOK. 

history OP THE JEWISH NATION FROM THE BABYLONIAN CAP- 
TIVITY TO THE CESSATION OF PROPHECY (ABOUT 400 B C) 

§ 188 

Condition of the People and Agency of the Prophets during the Captivity 

The condition of the Jews in captivity does not seem, so far as we can ascertam 
from the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to have been one of special oppression 
(comp e g xxix. 6-7) The people dwelt apart, maintaining their tribal dis- 
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tlnction, under their own elders In the apocryphal narrative o£ Susannah, also, 
it IS assumed that the Jews m Babylon formed a special community, with a juris- 
diction of Its own A true Israelite could indeed know no real happiness at a 
distance from the Holy Land (P^ cxxxviu) (1) To such a one it would be a 
state of continued mourning “to eat defiled bread among the Gentiles,” Ezek 
iv. 18, comp with IIos ix 7 sq (see § 130, 2, with note 2) But the same 
word of prophecy, whose truth was proved by the judgment which had fallen 
upon them, exhorted them to wait with patience for the hour when the deliver- 
ance of Israel should appear in the doom of Babylon For this future dehverance 
was Israel to be preserved in captivity, to be treated like the unfaithful wife, 
who, though put aw ay by her husband, might not be married to anj other, and 
therefore received no bill of divorce (Isa 1 1, comp with Hos iii ) In many, 
indeed, the propensity to idolatry was not even jet eradicated by the judgments 
that had overtaken them (sec Ezek xiv 3 sqq , and still later, Isa Ixv 3 sqq ). 
This made it all ihc more needful to keep the people in as decided a state of 
separation as possible from their heathen surroundings And as the Levitical 
worship could not be earned on upon heathen soil (sec Hos ix 4), and the sac- 
rifice of prayer had now to take the place of animtil sacnficos, it was important 
to keep all the more strictly to those legal institutions whose obsenance was not 
connected with the Holy Land Such ordinances w ould form a salutary fence for 
the people thus thrown in contact with the heathen, and a protection against a 
heathen mode of life , and this consideration explains whj Ezclicl so emphatically 
insisted on the obser\ancc of the ceremonial law, and especially on the sanctifi- 
cation of the sabbath The example of E/tkiel, comp xiv 1, \x 1, alsoviii 1, \i 
25, XXIV 19, also shows that nowx when the two other theocratic offices, the king- 
ship and pnesthood, were annulled, the leadership of the people devolved exclu- 
sively on prophets, who, by the proclamation of God’s W'ord and the dehveryof 
prophetic counsel, afforded to the dispersion a point of support bumilar to that which 
they had furnished to the pious in the kingdom of the ten tribes Perhaps it 
was from the custom which now arose among the Israelites, of gathering around 
a prophet to hear the word of God, that 6xjnagogucs (DD;d ’D?) originated It 
was during the captivity, according to Zccli vii 8, 5, viii 10, that four days of 
mournful commemoraUon, kept by fasting, were added to the celebration of the 
Sabbath, viz , 1st, Tlie ninth day of the fourth month, because on this day (2 Kings 
XXV 3, Jer In G sq ) the Chaldeans entered Jerusalem , 2d, The already-mentioned 
tenth of the fifth month (Jer hi 12) (subsequently exchanged for the nmth), in 
remembrance of the destruction of the city and temple , 8d, A fast in the seventh 
month (Tisn), in remembrance of the murder of Gedahah (2 Kings xxv 25, Jer 
xli 1 ; and also, 4th, A fast on the tenth day of the tenth month (Tebeth), be- 
cause on this day (2 Kings xxv 1, Jer lu 4) the siege of Jerusalem commenced 
But the prophets of God had, during the captivity, a mission to fulfil to the 
"heathen also By their transportation to a heathen land, nay, to the chief scat of 
heathen divination, the light of the Divine word was set up among the Gentiles 
themselves, and an opportunity given to their soothsayers and augurs to try 
their powers against the revelation of the living God The conflict waged by 
Jehovah against the gods of the land, when He delivered His people out of Egypt, 
was renewed with increased intensity at Babylon The Gentile world was to 
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learn by experience where the knowledge of the Dmne counsel which guides the 
d.eBtimes of nations, and the foretelling of things yet future were to be found, and 
to judge by this standard of the real existence of its gods To carry on this strug- 
gle was the special vocation of Darnel^ who was educated at the Babylonian court 
in all the wisdom of the Chaldees, and raised to the highest honors , while the same 
contest IS presented in the prophetic book of Isaiah, ch xl -Ixvi, From this it 
IS evident that the oppression of the people on the part of the Chaldean rulers 
must have greatly increased during the course of the captivity , sec xlvii 6, h 
13, 28 (2), comp also xiv 3 To this two causes may have contributed, — on the 
one hand, the rebellious conduct of such Jews as were not willing to wait patiently 
for the hour of deliverance promised by God, but resorted to remedies of their 
own, comp the threat ch 1. 11 , on the other, the undaunted testimony borne 
by the prophets against heathenism as well as against the rebellious faction among 
the Jews themselves, comp eg Ivii 8 sqq The whole prophetic delmeation of 
the servant of God, tried and glorified by sufferings (ch xl sqq ), is based upon 
that experience of suffering in captivity by which the elect remnant of the nation 
was purified 

(1) Ps cxxxvu 4-6 “ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth , if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy ” 

(2) In Isa xlvii 6, Babylon is thus addressed “ Thou didst show them no 
mercy even upon the ancient hast thou laid very heavily thy yoke ” In li 18 
it 18 said to the people “ Thou hast feared contmually every day because of the 
fury of the oppressor when he maketh ready to destroy,” 

§ 189 

Deliverance and Detum of Jews from Babylon Commencement of the Rebuking of 

the Temple 

After Cyrus had ascended the Medo-Babyloman throne, be gave the Jews per- 
mission, in the first year of his reign, to return to Palestine and to rebuild then* 
destroyed temple at J erusalem (2 Chron xxxvl 22 sq , Ezra i 1 sq ) He called upon 
the other mhabitants of places in which Israelites had settled to assist the emigrants, 
and to furnish them with contributions (i 4) for their temple, be himself restormg 
to them the sacred vessels (i 7 sqq ) which Nebuchadnezzar had earned away, and 
assigning them not only a subsidy from the royal revenues for the rebuilding 
of their temple, but also matenals for the restored sacnficial worship (vi 4, 8 sqq ) 
According to Josephus, Antig xi 1 2, Cyrus was induced to act thus by being 
shown the prophecy in Isa xliv 28, which Josephus holds to have been uttered 
210 years previously (1) However unfounded this statement may be regarded, 
as it is by many, who suggest that Josephus is an uncertain authority for such 
matters, it cannot reasonably be domed that some such occurrence must be pre- 
supposed, to explain the remarkable edict of the heathen monarch (2) If such 
an Israelite as Daniel was really exercising high authority at the Babyloman court, 
a IB easily understood And that Cyrus should have taken account of a prophecy 

re ating to hims elf will be found probable, when it is considered what interest 
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I^ebuchadnczzar took in the prophetic ngeney of Jeremiah , and, to cite a later 
csample, hovr Josephus managed to get into the favor of Vespasian, Bell Jud. iii 
8 9 The explanation, however, of the edict of Cyrus proposed c ^ by Winer 
{Bealxedrtcrbueh, 8d cd. i p 241), viz that it appeared to Cyrus that the space 
occupied by the Jewish colony might be more advantageously employed for the 
restraint and chastisement of other conquered nations, or that he desired to 
secure a basis of operations for his projected conquest of Egypt, etc , is utterly 
erroneous To assert this is entirely to overlook the fact that the permission of 
Cyrus, as afterward that of Darius Hystaspis, related solely to the restoration of 
the temple, which involved also to a certain degree that of the city of J erusalem, 
but by no means extended to the building of the walls and fortifications (see 
Aubcrlcn, The Prophecies of Daniel, p 117) It is obvious, both from the state of 
the case and the further course of events, that the Persian kmgs showed no kmd 
of inclination to restore Jerusalem as a fortress, in which character it had already 
proved so difficult to conquer, and thus afford to a nation so notorious for its ten- 
dency to revolt a firm basis of operations (3) 

The return from Babylon took place under the conduct of Zerubhaiel, the grandson 
(4) of King Jehoiocbm (who, according to 2 Kings xw 27 sqq , died in Baby- 
lon), and therefore a scion of the house of David, and, according to Ezra i 8, the 
or hereditary prince of the tribe of Judah, who was made the Persian vice- 
roy or DCB (Pasha) (5) With him was associated, ns spmtunl ruler of the people, 
the high priest Joshua, or, os his name is also written, Jeshun Under the 
direction of these men, 42,800 Israelites, Ezra ii 64, Neh vu 66, reckoned from 
twelve years old and upward, as we are told in the Greek Book of Ezra, v 41, 
with above 7000 bondmen and bondwomen, returned to Palestme These be- 
longed for the most part to the tribe of Judeih, and were accompanied by 
comparatively many priests (0) and strikingly few Levites Individuals belong- 
ing to other tribes may also have been found among the band That these re- 
turning Israelites regarded themselves as the representatives of the twelve tribes, 
was afterward shown by the offermg of the twelve goats as a sm-offenng for all 
Israel at the consecration of the temple, Ezra vi 17 (7) The Jewish tradition in 
the Babylonian Talmud, that only the meanest and poorest returned, while the 
rich and noble remamed at Babylon, may be relatively true, and also corresponds 
with the prophetic announcement, Zeph in 12 Still the accounts of the con- 
tributions to the temple (Ezra u 68, 69 , Neh vm 70-72) show that there were 
also persons of considerable wealth among those who came back The returned 
Jews at first assembled for the worship of God at an altar set up for the purpose, 
Ezra im 2, and regular sacrificial service began, according to ver 6, on the first 
day of the seventh month It is possible that this circumstance may have given 
nse to the celebration of the first of 1780, the new-moon Sabbath, as the first 
day of the civil year , and we afterward find a solemn celebration of this day by 
the reading of the law by Ezra, and the rejoicmgs connected therewith, spoken 
of Neh vm 1, 9-12 (8) Preparations were immediately made for the rebuilding 
of the temple (Ezra in 68 sq , lu. 7-9) It was a time of hearty enthusiasm, which 
showed itself more especially at the laying of the foundations of the temple in the 
second month of the following year (in 8-10) Perhaps the anonymous psalms 
of rejoicing, xcvi — xcix , which proclaim the speedy coming of the Lord to judge 
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the heathen and to set up His kingdom upon earth, belong to this period Ps 
ciL 14 sq IS a testimony to the hopes then cntertamed (9.) The newly settled 
nation was, however, to ezpenence grievous trials The Bamantans, whose de- 
sire to obtain a share in the new temple was rejected, revenged themselves by 
intriguing at the Persian court to hinder the bmlding, which now ceased till the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis (Ezra iv 1-6). 

(1) In Isa xliv 28, the Lord says of Cyrus “ He is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the 
temple. Thy foundation shall be laid.” 

(2) The edict Ezra i 2 begins thus “Jehovah, the God of heaven, hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth, and He hath charged me to bmld Him an house 
at Jerusalem which is in Judah ” Herodotus also makes oracles play a consider- 
able part m the history of the life of Cyrus 

(8) The act of Cyrus, according to the descriptions given in the most ancient 
accounts, can only be explained by the reltgioua interest which he took m the 
Jews 

(4) By his son Pedaiah, accordmg to 1 Chron lu. 19, by Shealtiel according to 
Ezra ui 2 [and Hagg u 28], Zerubbabel being esteemed the son of the latter, 
either by reason of a levitate marriage, or because he had been adopted by him 

(6) He IS also called Sheshbazzar, a Chaldee name, probably bestowed on him 
as a similar one was on Darnel His Hebrew name Zerubbabel probably = 
Bdbylone genitus 

(6) This circumstance shows how greatly durmg the captivity, into which a 

E ortion of the priesthood had been carried so early as the deportation under Je- 
oiachm (§ 185 , Jer xxix 1, Ezek i 8), an attachment to the rebgion of their 
fathers had been strengthened, more especially among the pnests 

(7) This 18 also shown by the ofEerings of those who came up with Ezra (Ezra 
vui. 86) The circumstance, too, that twelve heads of houses, includmg Zerub- 
babel and Joshua, presided over the first band of travellers, might be explained 
on this ground (See Neh, vu 7, by which the list m Ezra u 2 must be com- 
pleted, and the apocryphal 1 Esdras, v 8 ) How much was thought in the newly 
assembled community of being able to show a pure Israebtish descent, is obvious 
from Ezra u. 69 sqq The want of genealogical authentication in the case of 
pnests, however, involved only a suspension of pnestly privileges , and it is not 
said that “ they who could not show their father’s house and their seed whether 
they were of Israel,” were excluded from the congregation- The colony also m- 
cluded, according to vi. 21, Neh x 29, proselytes “who had. separated them- 
selves from the filthiness of the heathen to seek the Lord God of Israel ” That 
care was continually taken to keep the tnbes distinct, is showm by the list of the 
people in Nehenuah’s days It records, however, those only who belonged to the 
tnbes of Judah, Benj^in, and Levi, all the others bemg comprised under the 
indefimte expression The genealogies of the ten tnbes may for the 

most part have been lost, though in the New Testament, Luke iL 86, a woman of 
the tnbe of Asher is spoken of 

(8) [Comp §160, and more particularly the art “Feste der spateren Juden” 
in Herzog’s lUal-EncyTdop 2a ed., and Riehm’s art “Jahr” in his Sand- 
wdrUrbxwl ] 

(9) Ps cu is usually assigned to the latter times of the captivity to me it 
seems more probably to belong to the day of small things after the return. It is 
said, ver 18 sq “ Thou shalt anse and have mercy on Zion , for the time to 
favor her, yea, the set time, is come For Thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones,” etc The Lord had “ looked down from the heights of His Sanctuary, 
to hear the groaning of the pnsoner, to loose those appointed unto death ,” 
therefore the people might now also expect the further accomplishment of the 
prophetic word, the appearing of the glory of Zion, and the association of all 
nations in the service of the Lord (comp vers 20-28) 
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§ 190. 

The Period from CyruB to Pariua Eystayns 

Of tluB interval we have no account. It is true that, according to the theory 
formerly prevailing, and still advocated by Ewald, Kohler, and others, the 
section Ezra iv 6-28 is made to refer to this penod, by Ahashverosh being taken 
for Cambyses, and Artahhshashta for the Pseudo-Smerdis (1) But it is only by 
the most arbitrary assumption that the names in question can be referred to other 
kings than those who bear these names in other parts of the Old Testament 
Hence here, as elsewhere, Ahashverosh is Xerxes, and Artahhshashta Artaxerxes , 
and this section, which was interpolated at the editing of the Hebrew Ezra, 
treats of an opposition first raised against the building of the city of Jerusalem 
and its walls under the Persian kings there named (2) In the whole penod from 
Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis, hindrances to the building of the temple are only men- 
tioned, and IV. 5 should be immediately followed by ver 24 In the sixth month 
of the second year of Danus, 520 n c , the prophet Eaggai was raised up (8) to 
encourage the viceroy Zerubbabel by prophecy , to press upon the people, of 
whom indolence and dejection had taken possession, the resumption of the 
building of the temple ; and to revive their hopes of the promised redemption 
(Hag i ) (4) "WTien, however, the meanness of the building (u 8, comp with 
Zech. IV. 10) produced fresh despondency, the people were comforted by Haggai, 
and also by Zechanah^ who was commissioned two months after him, by the con- 
sideration that the day of small things must not be despised, because success came 
not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord (Zech iv 1-6, comp Hag 
u 5) As, m spite of all diflSculties, the building of the temple would now be 
successfully accomplished (Zech iv, 7-9), so also was redemption assured to them 
As yet, indeed, the heathen were dwellmg in proud security, and Judah was in 
a state of humiliation (i 8-18) , but soon that great shaking of the nations would 
take place, in which the heathen powers would wear each other out (Hag ii 
6, 21, comp with Zech ii 1-4) Then would the kingdom of God, into which 
the Gentiles should be incorporated, and to which they should dedicate aU their 
treasures, triumph (Hag ii 7 sq , Zech viu 20-28) For the covenant people, 
however, a new sifting and purification was ordamed (for this is the meaning of 
the vision v 1-11) (6) When the building of the temple, m reliance upon Divine 
protection, was thus resumed, the Persian officials on this side the Euphrates at 
first permitted the matter to be proceeded with, until the royal decision should 
be ascertained The decree of Cjrrus being found among the archives at Ecbatana, 
the decision was favorable to the Jews Danus commanded not only that the 
buildmg of the temple should not be hindered, but also granted state assistance 
both for this purpose and for the regular maintenance of the sacnfices The 
building consequently proceeded, and the temple was fimshed and dedicated m 
the sixth year of Danus, 616 B 0 (Ezra v sq ) 

(1) See KShler, die WeisBogungm Eaggai's, p 17 sqq EJemert, Porpater 
Beitr&ge eu den theol WisaenscTiaften, i p 6 sqq) first pomted out the correct 
view, and P W Schultz (in his article “ Cy^ aer Grosse,” Stud und Kntih, 
1885, p 686 sqq ) and Bertbean (fhxget Eanabuch eu Etra, Nehemta^ und Esther, p 
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69 sqq ) have more particularly discussed the matter. Hengstenbergand Keil are 
of the same opimon 

(3) In the so-called Third Book of Ezra, the whole section stands in a different 
place 

(3) The part taken by the watchmen of Israel (comp Isa. lu 8, etc ) at the re- 
turn of the people to the Holy Land is not known to us, our mformation concern- 
ing the ministrations of the prophets after the captivity commencmg only at this 
epoch 

(4) We have no certain mformation concerning the personal circumstances of 
Haggai pjn, LXX ’Ayyaios) beyond what we are told in his wntings and in Ezra 
V 1, VI 14 Perhaps he was one of the old men who had seen the former temple 
m its glory (Hag u 3) 

(6) It should be remembered that these predictions were uttered not long before 
the commencement of the Persian wars, which introduced that shaking of the na- 
tions in which ancient history in the course of time terminated The authority 
at this time exercised by the prophets is testified not only by the resumption of 
the buildmg of the temple at their word, but also by Zech vu 3 No other 
prophets are mentioned till the days of Neheminh 

§191 

The Jews under Xerxes Beginning of Ezra's Administration 

We have no information concermng the condition of the people in Palestine 
durmg the next fifty-eight years, except the short paragraph Ezra iv 6, which, as 
above remarked, refers to the time of Xerxes (1) To fill up the gap with certain 
psalms, as Ewald does, who transposes Ps Ixxxix , xliv , Ixm?" , Ixxix , lx , Ixxxv 
to this penod, is an uncertain hypothesis, even though these psalms may present, 
as will be shown, a certain adaptation to the circumstances of the times (2) Nor 
IS there any better historical authonty for relegatmg, with certam Fathers of the 
Church, as Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsuestia, the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions concermng Gog and Magog, Ezek xxxvul, with those also of Joel in , Mic 
iv 11, to the times of Zerubbabel, and consequently speakmg of a Scythian inva- 
sion and of great conflicts between the Jews and the surrounding nations as then 
taking place (8) On the other hand the occurrence in to which the Book 

of Esther refers, does belong to this period, viz to the reign of Xerxes That an his- 
toncal germ cannot but be acknowledged in this book, is testified by the existence 
of the Feast of Punm (4) Its lustorical value, however, consists rather m the 
contribution it affords toward our knowledge of the later Judaism , and Bertheau 
justly dwells upon the contrast presented by the Israel to whom, according to Isa 
xl sqq , 18 committed the mission of setting up the kingdom of God among the 
Gentiles, and the Jewish people as here depicted (6) 

In the time of Artaxerxes X/mgimanvs., the thread of the history of the J ewish 
settlement in the Holy Land is again taken up, viz first by the Book of Ezra, ch 
vu., at the seventh year of this monarch (458 bo) We find the colony in Pales- 
tine in a state of great depression The Jewish territory had, it is true, extended 
toward the south (6), but the condition of the people was an extremely sad one, 
by reason of the heavy burdens imposed upon them under the arbitrary sway of 
the Persian governors, Neb v 15 (7). Internal disorders also prevailed , the or- 
dinances of the law, which, comparatively speaking, had not as yet been revived, 
were neglected , and the lukewarmness of the people was especially shown by their 
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contracting marriages ivith tbo heatben ^rbo dwelt in tbeir neighborhood, and 
also in some instances among them, Tbo utter wretchedness of the times may bo 
perceived from the Book of Ecclesiastes, which was probably written at this date 
(8) Thmgs took a turn for the better, when, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (not of Xerxes, as some, who follow Josephus, have supposed), 
the pnest and scribe Ezra led a second band of Israebtes into Judea The 
number of those who then returned was composed, according to Ezra viu , of 
1596 members of twelve houses, besides (vii 7) priests and Lovites (of the three 
classes). But at this time also, as appears from vui 15, there was but little 
willingness on the part of the Lcvites to return This strange phenomenon may 
be explained (see Herzfeld, Ocschichte des Volkcs Israels ton der Zerstorung des ersten 
Tempels, p 204) by supposing cither that the Levites, who, as w e learn from E/ek. 
xhv 9 Btjg and xlvui 11, must in the pre-Babylonian period have been even more 
deeply involved in idolatry than the priests (9), united themselves during the cap- 
tivity with the heathcnistic party among the people , or that the jealousy enter- 
tained by them at the preference of the Aaronic race, which, according to the 
Pentateuch, dated from the earliest times, was still influencing them The 
royal authority committed to Ezra (vu 11) is another proof that the interest taken 
in the Jews by the Persian kings was a religious one To provide for the restora- 
tion of the legal worship was the first object , and all the expenses needed to 
secure this purpose were, so far as they were not covered by voluntary contribu- 
tions, to be furnished at the cost of the state Ezra was strictly to enforce the 
observance of the Mosaic law as well as of thc''commands of the king upon all 
Israebtes dwelling in the pro\ inces beyond the Euphrates Ezra began his work 
of reformation by the dismissal of all the heathen wives, a measure which, as 
may be seen from the description of the lawr, § 102, was carried out to an cvttnt 
considerably surpassing the prohibitions of the Mosaic law concerning mixed mar- 
riages Of Ezra’s subsequent administration dunng the next twelve years, notlnng 
is narrated. What happened during this period may be inferred from the record 
(Ezra iv 7-2g), which, as remarked § 190, is of tins date, compared with Neh i 
sq , for Neh i 3 cannot but produce an impression that occurrences then quite 
recent are there spoken of (10) Hence a new and heavy tnal must have fallen 
upon the Jews, who dunng this time must have attempted to fortify Jenisakm, 
for which they had as yet no permission from the Persian kmgs (11) The mis- 
trust of the Persian officials being excited by this conduct, they induced Artax- 
erxes to prohibit the fortification of Jerusalem, and, with the assistance of the 
hostile neighbonng states, earned his decree mto execution by destrojung such 
portions as were already built At this pomt the narrative of tbo Book of 
Xehenuah commences 


(1) This gap in the history does not occur to the Rabbit, who have never been 

di^gmsh^ for chronological accuracy, and -whoiondjide jumble together Ezra 
and iMehemiah with Zerubbabel and his contemporanes , . .v,- 

(2) See Ewald, EM of the People of Israel, v p 119 sqq According to this 
riew, Jerusalem was at this time most gnevously injured and despis^ by the 
neighboring states, the temple itself damaged, and the 'whole country aevas* 
tated. 

> (8) When Theodoret makes Zerubbabel also conquer the enemy and finish the 
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temple at Jerusalem vrith the spoil, it is obvious that these statements, for -which 
he appeals to ancient authorities, are mainly derived from these very prophetic 
passages No certainty can in any way be obtained but by recurring to the Book 
of Nehemiah, of -which hereafter 

(4j For, as Winer {BVtl UcalicOrtcrTjxtrh, 3d ed p 351) remarks, “ It is not so 
easy to introduce festivals among whole nations as it is for a student sitting in 
his study, with the modem measunng rule in his hand, to raise doubts concern- 
ing the records of antiquity ” On the meaning of the name D'lOn 'p', see Esth, 
IX 24-2G, comp in 7. For further particulars, see the article “ Feste der 
spateren Juden’ in Herzog’s Jienl-EncyUo]) 

(•5) See Berthcau, Eieyrt Handlnich zu den Buchem E^a, Kchcmiah,v.nd Esther, 
p 287 The book “clearly and loudly testifies that the people to whom the con- 
quest of the-ftorldwas promised -ivcre departing further and further from com- 
munion with the hving God, were trusting to their own arm and to earthly po-wer, 
and consequently must succumb in the conflict with the powers of the world ’’ 
The more particular features of the book are discussed in the introduction. It is 
remarkable that m the Hebrew text the name of God never occurs , in the LXX, 
on the contrary, it is once or twice met with The canonicity of this book was 
disputed in Christian antiquity, and it is well known how low a position was 
assigned to it by Luther (di servo arhitrid) Compare also the article “Kanon des 
A T ” in Herzog, vii pp 251, 258 

(6) See Nth xi 25 sqq According to vcr. 30 of this passage, the children of 
Judah dwelt from Bccr-shcba unto the valley of Hinnom, that is, from the south- 
ern boundary of the former Jewish state to the valley of Hinnom. 

(7) Palestine must also undoubtedly have home its share in the sacrifices ex- 
acted for the contest waged by the Persian monarcliy against Greece , and the 
more so, since, according to Herodotus, vii 89, a portion of the fleet of Xerxes 
was equipped in its ports 

(8) Sec Hengstenberg, Ber Fredtger Snhtno, p 12 sqq , and Kleinert, Ber Prea- 
'iger Sahmo, Programm des Fnedr - Wilh -Gymn m Berlin, 1804, in which, p 25 
sqq , the relations of this age are excellently discussed Hengstenberg goes 
somewhat too far in the manner in which he elucidates the book from Persian 
history , still he has contributed much apt illustration Tlic canonicity of Eccle- 
siastes was a matter of dispute so late as the end of the first century after Christ, 
when it was first firmly established , comp the article Kanon des A T V 

sq The book is not quoted in the New Testament [B(5hl, however, holds, 
BieA T CitatexmK T , 1878, p IGl, that in Rom in 10 there is a reference 
to the Septuagint version of Ecclesiastes vii 20 ] 

(0) A confusion of the pnestly and Levitical offices must at this time have also 
taken place , at least, unless this is assumed, the passages Ezek. xhv 9 sqq , 

11, can hardly be satisfactorily c-xplaincd For after Ezekiel had already, xl 46, 
xlui. 19, explicitly stated that among the Levites only the descendants of Zadok 
might approach the Lord in pnestly service, the passages quoted announce to 
the Levites, as a punishment for their apostasy to idolatry, that m the new templo 
they are to be utterly excluded from all priestly functions, and only employed in 
the performance of humbler offices [How 'W’ellhausen, with whom Smend in bis 
Commentar zu EzehieL agrees, explains these passages, see § 93, note 0 ] 

(10) S(m the discussion of this matter in Berthcau, id. p 130 sqq Eeil also 
regards Nch i 8 as refemug to the Chaldee destruction But let us look at the 
case Jews amve at Susa from Jerusalem. Nehemiali inquires how things are 
going on tlicre, and they begin to comiilain And their complaint would run 
somewhat like this The walls of Jerusalem (-which were destroyed 140 yeare 
ago) are not jet rebuilt, and the gates still lie there burned up 5Vc are indebted 
to Bertheau, wath whom I entirely agree, sd , for having first placed this in its true 
light, and thus assigned the paragraph Ezra iv. 7 sqq to its right place 

(15) An attempt which is easily to be explained by the effoils excited among 
rte people by Ezra to keep up a strict separation between themselves and their 
heathen neighbors, on the ground of the Mosme institutions, and one, moreover. 
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'5'hich, considering the friendly disposition, shovm hy the Persian monarch in the 
mission of Ezra, tvas hkcly to be attended mth success 

§192 

Ezra and NchcmtaTi The Close of Prophecy. 

Xchemiah, "R-ho irns sent to Jerusalem by Artaxerxes in the 20th year of that 
monarch’s rugn (n c 445), •with the authority of governor, effected the restoration 
of the alls and gates of Jenisalem (ch lu sq ), notwithstanding the opposition he 
encountered from individuals hostile to the Jews (Neh ii 10, 19), and who, ns 
■v\e learn from vi 17 sq , \iu 4, 28, had adherents even among the chief men in 
the city He next set heartily to \\ ork at the removal of internal sores He had 
to deal With a needy proletariat, which had suffered much ill-usage at the hand 
of w ealthy usurers, and was much exasperated against its opulent oppressors (v 2, 
B) (1) Nehemiah put a stop to usury, effected a restoration of mortgaged estates 
(vers 6-13), and took vigorous measures for the maintenance of security and 
order (ch vu ) Ezra also now began to act in his capacity of a teacher of the 
law (ch viii ) On a day of general fasting, the people were bound by oath to 
the observance of the law, for which purpose a document was drawn up and 
signed by Nehemiah, the heads of the pnests, the Levites (2), and the rest of the 
people (ch ix 1) (3) Ezrji, as being the imposer of the obbgation upon the 
people, was not himself among those who signed. He occupied a position similar 
to that of Moses when the people first bound themselves to the covenant (Ex 
\siv ) , and yet how 'utterly were circumstances now changed t Tlien, a mediator of the 
covenant, commissioned immediately by Jehovali, and authenticated as such by 
great acts of Divine revelation , now, a man who had received his authority from 
a heathen king, for Ezra does not claim to bo an organ of revelation Then, a 
people redeemed from heathen bondage, and assured of the effectual indwelling 
of its God , now, a scanty remnant, obliged to confess, Neh ix 30 sq , “ Behold, 
we are servants this day , and the land that Thou gavest our fathers to eat the 
fruit thereof, behold, we are servants in it and it yielded much mcrease to the 
kings whom Tliou hast set over us because of our sins ” The written law had 
taken the place of the shckhina of the God-King, whose pledges (the ark and the 
TJnm and Thummim) were lacking to the new commumty, and the people now 
testify their reverence for the roll of the Law (viu 6) To Ezra must be attrib- 
uted not a refoundatwn of the theocracy , but only a restoration of the ordinances of 
the law, which was now fenced about by further restrictions — the minn J D — to 
guard agamst the infraction of the commandments An example of this is found 
in the injunction beyond the limits of the Mosaic law, on the part of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, with regard to the mixed marriages, — a measure the seventy of which 
■was justified by a reference to the warning derived from the example of Solomon, 
•nil, 26 (4) Ezra was the founder of Judaism proper , and in this very fact hes 

his great importance m the history also of the hingdom of God For, the restoration, 
through his instrumentality, of those ordinances which formed the wall of par- 
tition that separated the people from the Gentiles, was the means of preserving 
the umty of the nation, to which not only the preservation of the Z(5y<a rov Qtdv, 
Bom HI. 2, was committed till their fulfilment, but from which also was to arise 
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that Itififia kut' tiikoy^ ;fdptTOf, XI 5, which fonned the stock of the new church 
of the redeemed (5) 

After a t'welve years’ sojourn in Palestine (483 b c ), Neheimah returned to 
Persia But new abuses sprang up during his absence, and he returned for the 
second time, — when, cannot be certamly determmed , but as m Neh. xiu. 
6 most naturally refers to Artaxerxes, it was probably before the death of that 
monarch, ^ e before 424 b c , though, according to another view, not till the 
reign of Daiius Nothus Energetic measures were then taken to restore order , 
and Nehemiah even cast out the grandson of Ehashib the high priest, because he 
had married a daughter of Sanballat, who was probably a Samantan, and, accord- 
ing to J osephus, the Persian satrap of Samana (6) This expelled pnest is un- 
doubtedly the same individual with Manasseh, of whom Josephus speaks, Ant 
XI 8, as the founder of the Samantan temple upon Mount Genzim, though he 
erroneously refers this matter to the times of Danus Codomannus (whom he con- 
founds with Darius Nothus) and Alexander the Great (7) The Samantans wtie 
now strengthened by the accession of many other discontented Jews who had 
contracted mixed mamages, and of such as were, according to Josephus, accused 
of a breach of the laws concerning food and the keeping of the Sabbath , at all 
events, a certain intennmghng of the Jewish and Samaritan races took place at 
this time The Mosaic law was now adopted by the Samantans, who on that 
very account became all the more the rivals of the Jews, and were consequently the 
more detested by them , comp e g the passage, Wisd 1 25 sq (27 sq ) (8) 
Prophecy was in Nchemiah’s days in a state of deep declension "When Nehemiah 
was accused by Sanballat of having appointed prophets to proclaim hun king, 
he retorted by accusing Sanballat of having hired the prophet Shemaiah to put 
him in fear, on which occasion other prophets and a prophetess Noadiah arc aEo 
mentioned (Neh vi 6-14) In his days, however, that is, in the time of his 
second governorship, the last of the canonical prophets of the Old Testament ex- 
ercised his mimstry His book, the last of the minor proplicts, is known as that 
of a name which should perhaps be understood appellatively [Although 

more probably it is the name of the prophet Malachi — D ] From the Book of 
Malachi we Icam that an external legalism, which subsequently developed into 
Pharisaism, had now taken possession of the masses Malachi contends against a 
ead self-nghteousness, which was contented wnth the most superficial fulfilment 
of the law (Mai i 0 sqq , ui 7 sqq ), and announces to the people who, discon- 
tented with the uneventful course of the day of small tilings, were desirmg the 
ju< gments of God upon the heathen world and the appearance of the times of 
e iveranco (n 17, lu 13 sqq ), that the days of Messianic redemption would cer- 
ain y appear, but would be preceded by a heavy and sifting judgment of the 
covenant people themselves (iii 1 sqq , 19, 23 sq , iv 1, 6 sq ) (9) IVith the 
promise o the Divine messenger, who w as, in the power of Elijah, to prepare the 
nn coming'to His temple (iii 1, 23), the prophecies of the 

f estament conclude (10) For even the times of the Maccabees, when aproph- 
c was expected, were unable, in spite of the heroic enthusiasm then displayed, 
o pro ucc one (comp such passages as 1 Macc iv 40, ix 27, xiv 41) If m 
^ prophecy was claimed, as Josephus tells us, for individuals, 

or yreanus. Ant xiii 10 7, for seers among the Essenes, xiu. 11 2, and 
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XV 10 6, nay, for himself, Bell, Jud. ui. 8 9, this is of no importance so far as 
the history of Prophetism is concerned On the other hand, prophecy shone forth 
once more in the appearance of that messenger announced by Malachi, whom 
Christ declared, Matt xi. 11, the greatest yet bom of woman, and who closed 
the times of the old covenant by pointing to the already risen sun of nghteous- 
ness m the words, John ui 80, “ He must increase, but I must decrease ” (11) 


(1) Neh V 2. “We, our sons, and our daughters, are many therefore we 

take up com for them, that we may eat and bve°’ Ver 6 “ Our flesh is as the 

flesh of our brethren, our children as their children , and, lo, we brmg mto bond- 
age our sons and our daughters to be servants, . neither is it in our power 
to redeem them, for other men have our lands and vineyards “ 

(2) The po3t-Babyloman^wn€5i< dwelt for the most part at Jerusalem. It seems, 
from Ezra u 70 and Neh vii 73, xi 8, that the old cities of the priests were also 
sought out The old cities of the Lovites are not mentioned Neh x 86 sqq 
shows that the revenues of the pnests were under Nehemiah estabhshed accord- 
ing to the law, and xu 44 that the offices required for their ad mini stration were 
also appomted 

(3) The repeated formal engagements undertaken upon oath by the people in 
^nor of Jehovah, are among me peculiarities of Israelitish history The first 
'^usactiou of the kind took place under Moses, another after the overthrow of 
Athahah, another under Josiah, and one such is here related 

(^) [The critics of the Beuss and Graf school hold a different view According 
to them, the most important ordinances are of post-exihc origin, and especially 
the pnests’ codex is a work of Ezra, but in the sense that it is a collection made 
hy him, of existmg legal enactments Comp Wellhausen, i. 420 
S 378 sqq But while according to the former of these writers Ezra brought the law 
from Babylon, and then waited fourteen years “ until he finally (in the year 444) 
came out with the law which he had brought with him,” the latter assures ^ 
that this was not possible “If the law was read for the first tune m the 
presence of Hehenuah, this did not occur tiB fourteen years after the arrival of 
and consequently it is proved that it was not previously known m Jer^alem, 
and therefore that Ects had not brought it all ready from Babylon, and he 
teok many years to brmg it into the form which he may have given it (§ 877; 
Because Reuss is not acquainted with the reasons which led Ezra nitt to r^d th 
fourteenth year, or perhaps because it did not occur to 
that time, it is “ proved” that the law was not previously in enstence The 
inclusion of Wellha^en that Ezra was the author of the law is no bettCT Most 
portant 13 the declaration (Ezra vii. 14, comp 26) that the law o ^ ,, 

It was tTiereMe his private property, although it clmms to concern^ 
p 422) Oomp also krack, art^ Kanon der ” m 
“ade with gr^t confidence that the Pnests’ c^ex ^ ® 
and that in tehemiah, chap viu-x “ the introduction the Penteteuch 
J related, stands in irreconcilable opposition to the obvious meanmg of the ve^ 
of the book appealed to as evidence It dese^es to me°tioned aim 
w Wellhausen declares “ That the law of ^^as tj^e entare Pente 

uS doiOt,” Reuss holds that Ezra at that ti™e only 

^0 observe the priests’ codex, which was not yet united 
t'cateronomic uortions that the formation of the laws of the Pentateucn was 
heyo? d the tiine of Ezra , and that acco^ngly toe 
completed till the generations afterward Bee on the question, Strack in Zackler, 

’ P 188 sq 1 1. 

ahS matters had gone so far, that the continuance of trong 

Pa£ °^'°tainmg its con W to heathenism, was senously 

grty among the Jews which was hostUe to Nehemiah being apparently determin 
^ to obhterate this contrast. 
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(6) Hence (see Neh xni 38 sq ), and from Ezra x 18-23, it is evident that the 
priests especially were subjected to the severe discipline exercised by Ezra and 
Nehemiah with respect to mixed marnages Such discipline was the more need- 
ful in proportion as the needy condition of the colony affected the state of public 
worship, and begot indifference and discouragement among the pnesthood , see 
2ilal 1 6, 11 . 9 

(7) That IS certainly the most improbable view which makes the same thing take 
place twice, as is done by Petermann (article “ Samana” in Herzog’s Bml-Ency- 
hlop xiu p 807), who, regarding the accounts of Nehemiah and Josephus as re- 
lahngto different persons, accepts two Sanballats and two sons-in-law to Jewish 
high priests 

(8) Ecclesiasticus, 1 25 sq “There be two manner of nations which my soul 
abhorreth, and the third is no nation , they that sit upon the mountain of Seir [the 
Edomites], and that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwell at Sichem ’’ The third is the people dwelling at Sichem, t e the Samari- 
tans 

(9) The Iccture-like form of Malachi reminds us, in the manner and way in 
which it lays down propositions, raises questions in opposition, and then fully 
answers them, of the dialogistic method of the schools, as Ewald has aptly re- 
marked. 

(10) Jewish ajwcnlypticldci ature an after-growth of prophecy It bears the 
character of a secret liteniture, and undoubtedly originated in those narrower 
circles (probably among the Essenes, Joseph Bell Jwl n 8 12) in which the 
hopes of Israel were kept alive dunng the times in which there v,ere no prophets, 
by the study of the prophetic word In such circles the jiredictions of Daniel, 
which, Dan viii 20, xii 4, decidedly refer to secret tradition, would also be 
disseminated, while tins book, on the other hand, seems not to have been made 
pubhc till the times of the Maccabees, and then to have received its final form 
(The ongin of these predictions in general cannot, however, be comprehended by 
referring them to the time of the Maccabees, comp the article “Kanon”in 
Herzog’s EeaZ-EncyUop vii p 420 ) This apocalyptic literature, whose monu- 
ments are the Book of Enoch, the Jewish Sibyllines, tlie Fourth Book of Ezra, the 
Psalter of Solomon, aims at constructing a course of history in the light of the 
prophetic Tvord, in which attempt it fastens especially on symbolic numbers Such 
apocalyptic hterature is, however, the product of reflection , and no prophet, 
properly so called, is known by Judaism after Malachi , comp on this subject 
the article “Messias” in Herzog, ix p 426 sqq [also Schurer, N T Zeitgeschichte, 
p 511 sqq ] 

(11) It 18 a remarkable phenomenon, that as, before the Chaldean destruction 
of Jerusalem, false prophecy was at its height, and bore a great share of the 
guilt of that terrible catastrophe, so, also, in the dreadful days preceding the 
Roman conquest of Jerusalem, a number of false prophets again appeared, by 
whose worthless predictions the people were involved in ruin (Josephus, BeU 
Jud. VI 6 3 sq ), while the genuine word of prophecy was despised. 

§ 193 

The Beginning of Sopherism Public Worship at the Close of this PenoA 

Since, in a time in which no revelation from on high is received, men 
are referred to the written revelation, and above all to the written law, the 
scribes or Bophenm, who dihgently applied themselves to the records of revela- 
tion, and especially to the exposition, completion, and fencing of the law, now 
appear in the place of the prophets Their prototype and representative is Ezra 
(comp Ezra vii. 6, 10), for which reason subsequent tradition refers to him what- 
aver the umted agency of the scribes effected (1) The Sophenm ongmally 
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"WTiether these senbes, ho'n'ever, exercised their functions as an or/?anizcd court, 
or only as a voluntary association, and in virtue of their personal authonty, can- 
not be determined Comp the article “Kanon’’ va.'Koxzog'B, BecH-EncyV^ vii. 
p. 245 sq^q 

(2) It m disputed whether any senbe of the date of Ezra is known to us even 
by name besides himself This depends upon how we understand Neh xiu 18. 
Zadok the scribe, who may, however, be also regarded (so Bertheau) as merely a 
wnter who had to make the catalogue for the store-chambers of the temple, is 
there distmguished from both pnests and Levites , if, however, he was the indi- 
vidual mentioned ui 29, he must have been a prie^ 

(8) Comp on this subject Jost, Qeschichte dea Jiidenthuma, i p 148 Eor 
furtner particulars on the high-pnesthood, priesthood, and Levites, see the arti- 
cles on these subjects in Herzog’s Recdr^Encyuc^ 

(4) On the further history of Judaism, see the articles “Volk Qottea” and 
“Israel” in Herzog 
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SECOND SECTION. 

the theologt op prophetism. 

§194 

Summary 

The theology of Mosaism is farther developed by prophecy, especially in the 
foUovnng respects — 

1 "With regard to the doctrine of Ood and of his relation to the world, the idea of 
Jehovah develops into the Dmno name of The LORD op Hosts [Jehovah Sdbaofh), 
vnth "which is connected a farther expansion of angdology 

2 In its conflict both -with the legal extemalism and the apostasy of the people, 
the intrinsically moral nature of the Law is further developed by Prophecy, and 
greater depth thus given to that view of man's religious and moral i datum to God 
which Mosaism involves , in other words, the doctnne of sin and of righteousness is 
further unfolded. 

8 The eommunum of man vnth Ood culminates in Prophecy The nature of 
prophetic revelation and of prophecy will be here represented as the contmuation 
of what Mosaism teaches conce rnin g forms of Divine revdation 

4. The progress of the Inngdom of Ood forms the essential matter of prophecy. 


first division. 

T H R DOCTRINE OF THE LORD OF HOSTS (1) AND OP ANGELS 

§195 

Form and Occurrence of the Name of Ood Partial Views concerning its Original 

Meaning 

Jehovah Sabaoth [Heb Tsebhaoth] —The fuU expression of this name of 
God IB nltoy n)n; (or n’lwayn nln;) , it is, however, mostly found in 
its abbreviated fom.’nitU? nln; (once, Amos ix 6, nlKaVD njn;) In the latter 
mode of expression, n\n; is not in the status construetus (2), against which is the 
form ni»0!f D'rib|} occurring in certain passages in the Psalms (8) but the 
abbreviated form must be explained by an ellipsis, the more general notion being 
taken from the nomen propnum, as in n} and similar combinations (4). 

DiKav never appears alone as a name of God in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Test^ent. The T.vy are the flrst to treat the word occasionally as & proper 
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namef viz by generally rendenng it in the First Book of Samuel and in Isaiab by 
aa^a66 (5) , while, on the other hand, they render it in the Second Book of Samuel, 
frequently in Jeremiah and throughout the IVIinor Prophets, with the exception of 
Zech xiu 2, by TtavroKp&Tup, and in the Psalms, occasionally in Jeremiah, and in 
some passages in other books, by Kfjpto; ovBehg rav 6vv&peuv (6) Jehovah Sabaoth 
does not occur as the Divine name m the Pentateuch, Joshua, or Judges It is 
first mentioned tn the nairative of the times of Eli Sacrifices are oficred in Shiloh 
to Jehovah Sabaoth (1 Sam i 3, comp with iv 4) , and it is by this name that 
Hannah mvokes God (i 11) The name seems to have been especially in use 
in the days of Samuel and David (comp 1 Sam xv 2, xvn 41 , 2 Sam vu 8, 26 
sq , Ps XXIV 10) In the Books of the Kings it seldom occurs, and only m the 
mouths of the prophets Ebjah and Ebsha In the prophetical books it is most 
frequerMy found m Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechanah, and Malachi (<; 

This name, according to its original meaning, is said by many (8) to designate 
Jehovah as the Qod of battles of His peoqile, who are called. Ex vii 4 and lai 41, 
the “armies” or “hosts” of the Lord The expression “God of armies, or 
hosts” would thus be equivalent to the appellation in 1 Sam xvu 45 (Ken) 
nonp.D (God of the armies of Israel) Ps xxiv is also referred to, 

where TllKhV ri)n' m ver 10 is said to be equivalent to ^ 

But though it 18 true, as will be shortly seen, that there is in this name a refeience 
to the fact that God mamfests Himself in irresistible power against the enemies of 
His people, yet if this were its original meaning, it is strange that the name did 
not make its appearance in those ancient times which wei e expressly the times oj the 
great theocratic corfiicts (“ the wars of Jehovah,” Hum xxi, 14) , and again, that 
it did not onginate, but was already in use, in the warbke age of David The 
combmation in 1 Sam xvii 45, of “the Lord of Hosts” and “the God of the 
armies of Israel,” testifies that the two names do not signify the same thmg. A 
higher notion must be involved in the former, namely this, that the fact that the 
God of the armies of Israel is also the Lord of Hosts makes Him so terrible a God A 
similar relation exists in Ps xxiv between vers 8 and 10 Pro’m the Lord “ mighty 
in battle,” the psalm rises to the God of Hosts , the thought in the tenth verse 
corresponding with that in the first so that the ode, in its opening and conclu- 
sion, celebrates the God of Israel as God of the world — This more general meanmg 
of the name has given currency to a second view, which, appeahng to Gen ii !» 
tmderstands the expression as applying to the creatures tn general, who to- 

gether compose the great army of the Lord (So that it is the majesty of God in 
general, as displayed in his dominion over the whole creation, which this name 
expresses) (9) But the expression “host” is oniy figuratively app\iad to the 
creatures in general , the mention of the heavens being, in the passage appealed 
to, the immediate occasion of the introduction of which is appbed to the 

creatures of the earth only in virtue of a zeugma, as the more exact expression 
Neh IX 0 Ehov.8 (10) The true explanation of the name must be derived from 
the phrase host of heaven (D’aDH K3i) 

(1) Compare my article “ Zebaoth” in Herzog’s RealnEncyll. xvui p 400 sqq 
[and Baudisscn, i p 118 sqg , on this and the following sections] 

(2) BoEwald, Awf Lehro der heir. Bprache, § 208 Cj Gesemus, Thesaurus, m. 
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p 1146 [In his Lchre von Qott, ii p 840, Ewald explains the phrase as an abbre- 
viation of “ Jehovah, the God of the armies of heaven ”] 

(3) See Pa lix 6, Ixxx 4, 7, 14, 19, Ixxxiv 8 The Masontes, too, in the pas- 
sages -where precedes riin\ have never placed under the latter word the points 

of but always those of D'rlbjJ (comp also Isa x 16, nittay 

(4) See Hcngstenberg, Ohristology of the Old Test i p 876 sq 

(6) Also Jas V 4j “the Lord of Hosts “ The expression capa66 is^ however, 
never found alone in the LXX , it first stands thus in the Sibylhnes, i 804, and 
elsewhere Lydus, dc mensibus^ § 88, 98, regards the name as a Phoenician one, 
and derives from it the number seven 6 v-rip roi-f t-rra tt6?ov^, tovt’ Iotcv 6 

yk 

(6) The other Greek versions have the more exact espression lApiog orpaTiuv 

(7) It is found in other prophets also, at least in single passages, but never in 
either Ezekiel or Daniel It is also wanting in the nooks of the Hhokhma , 
while, on the other hand, it sometimes appears in the Psalms, but only in the 
first three books, and consequently seems to have been out of use in the later 
psalmody Among the post-Bab} Ionian historical books, it is found only in 
Chronicles, and there only in the history of David (1 Chron xi 9, xvu 7, 24) 

(8) So Herder, Spirit of Hebrew Poetry j v Colin, Theol des A T, p 104 
(“This combination of the name of God is first found in the Books of Samuel, 
where it is pretty frequently used, but always with reference to war, battles, and 
victones , so that the word ho<its must be taken as the hosts of the Israelites, and 
this name of God be imderstood to designate Him as the God of warlike hosts, 
the God who presides over the hosts of Israel and leads them to victory ”) [So also 
Schultz, p 492 sq , who argues with Schrader that the plural is used only of 
earthly warriors But this plural seldom occurs except in connection with mn*, 
and the plural is used of the host of angels in Ps cm 21 ] 

(9) So Hfivemickj Theol des A T p 48 This view is undoubtedly correct, ih 
recognizing the fact that the almighty power of God over the umverse is implied 
in the name, but this is not the idea which onginally gave rise to it Joh Bux- 
torf (the son), also, in his treatise “ de nomimbus Dei hebraicis” {Dmertat philol 
theol p 280), understands by the hosts of God vanos exerettus, qui ipsi parent^ 
ministrant et militant, the celestial hosts, viz the angels and stars , the terrestnal, 
the powers of nature, sword, famme, pestilence, etc , and lastly, the hosts jof 
Israel 

(10) Neh IX. 6 “Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all 
their host, the earth, and all things that are therein, the seas, and all that is there- 
in, and Thou preservest them all , and the host of heaven worshippeth Thee.” 


§196 

The Host of Heaven • 1 The Heavenly Bodies 

The host of heaven in the Old Testament mcludes, as the above-cited passage of 
Nehenuah shows, the heavenly bodies and the celestial spirits 
In the view of the nations bordermg upon Israel, the heavenly bodies were 
either Divine powers, gemi pursumg their paths clothed m ethereal bodies, or at 
least forms of manifestation of Divme bemgs In opposition to such notions, which 
essentially mute if they do not identify the heavenly bodies and heavenly spirits, the 
Old Testament distmctly maintams not only the ereaturehood of the heavenly host 
(Ps xxxun 6), but also the distmction of the two above-named classes It is only 
by a poetical personification that the stars are spoken of in the song of Deborah, 
Judg V 20, as the warriors of the Lord, who, leaving their courses, descend to fight 
for Israel against Sisera and that the morning stars are said m Job xxxvui 7 to 
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have joined with the angels in celebrating the morning of creation, jnst as in ix 
13, 2XV1. 13 (according to the most probable interpretation of these passages), a 
poetical application is made of mythological notions of a restraining of sidereal 
powers (1) The greater the danger to the Israehtes, surrounded as they were 
by Sabseanism, of being seduced into a worship of the heavenly bodies, — (how 
the seductiveness of the sight of the sun and moon is depicted in Job. xxxi. 26) 
(2), — the more important was it not only to declare Jehovah’s supenonty to the 
heavenly bodies, and to forbid their adoration. Dent iv. 19, xvii 8, but also to 
mamtam such a view concerning them as might of itself exclude all worship of 
them. This is done from Gen i. 14 onward The heavenly bodies are declared 
to be merely hgTit-iearera (H’lKO), created by God, and as such subserving earthly 
purposes (comp Ps civ 19 sqq ). They manifest, mdeed, by their splendor and 
their course, the greatness and wisdom of the Creator (Ps. vni. 4, xix. 6, Amos 
V. 8, Job IX. 9, xxxvui 31 sq ), but their brilbancy admits of no comparison with 
the Divine glory, xxv 5 Thus they are the hosts of God whom his almighty 
will commands (Isa xL 26 (3), xlv 12) , they serve to proclaim and to glorify 
His judgments (Joel lii. 15, Isa xiii 10, Hab lu 11 , comp the poetical passage, 
Josh X 12 sq). Their creaturehood is shown by the fact that they as well as 
the terrestrial creation are transitory (Isa xxxiv 4, comp with b. G, Ps cu 26 
sq ) — How, now, the supereminence of God above the heavenly bodies, in oppo- 
sition to the worship of them, is expressed by the name Jehovah Sabaoth, is shown 
in Isa. xnv. 23 This passage is not to be understood as simply parallel with lx. 
19, but as also involving the thought that the last judgment, by means of which 
the Lord will set up His kingdom upon earth, will manifest the vanity of heathen- 
ism with its worship of the heavenly bodies and the honor it has rendered to 
them as the tutelary powers of kin gdoms It is possible that this element in the idea 
of the Jehovah Sabaoth was the ongmal one in point of time (so Vatke), and conse- 
quently that the name may have come mto usem the time of the Judges, chiefly as 
a counterpoise to the worship of the host of heaven But it is more natural to 
seek the root of the namem the designation of the angel of the Lord as the “Cap- 
tain of the host,” Josh v. 14 sq , the significance of the appellation bemg 
certainly contamed in its reference to the host of the heavenly gpinta 

(1) That the stars are not represented as persons in the passages cited, is 
e^dent from the whole teaching of the Old Testament [although Baudissen, L 
120, sees in it more than mere personification, and thinks that in the popular con- 
ception at least the stars were regarded as beings similar to the angels Delitzsch 
alw (art “ Engel” in Eielim) supposes that in the phrase “ Host of heaven” the 
idea of the stars was sometimes mingled with that of the angels, and speaks of 
an identifying view of the angels and stars Against tins theory, see Kiibel, art 
“ Engel” in Herzog] 

^ (2) Job ixxi 26 sq “ If I beheld the sun when it shmed, or the moon walking 
in brightness , and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand ” j j j 

(3) Isa. zb 26 describes how Gkid each night calls forth and musters His starry 
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2. The Host of the Heavenly Spirits. 

^The Old Testament speaks of the host of heavenly spirits, the armies of the Sons 
of God, the angels, m a threefold aspect (1) Hirst, they form the higher church 
•which, standing at the head of the choir of the umverse (Ps cxlvin 2, cl 1), 
adores God in the heavenly sanctuary It has already been remarked, "when treat- 
ing of the doctrine of the Shckhina (§ G2), that the indwelhng of God in the 
earthly sanctuary corresponds ^nth the presence of God in the heavenly sanctuary, 
■which, like the former, bears the name of Sp'D (used for the first time m the 
Davidic Psalms), Ps xi 4 (2) From this central point of the Divine glory, 
proceed all God’s mamfestations of grace and 3 udgment to the ■world (Mic i 2 sq , 
Hab 11 . 20, Zeeb u 17 (a v 13) , hence the prayer, Isa Ixiii 15) (8) This is the 
sphere of the adoring higher church (4) of the sons of God, , comp Ps. 

3cnx 1, 9 (5), but especially Ixxxix 6-8, ■where the sons of God are called the 
congregation of the saints, D'Cnp -who are constantly praising the "wonders 
of Divine grace, with special reference in this passage to His gracious counsel m 
the choice of the house of David Their near relation to God is sho-wn ver 7, 
where they are designated as D'Cnp niD (the council of the saints) When, then, 
it 19 said in this passage v 7 sq , “ God is greatly to be feared in the council of 
His saints, and to be had in reverence of all them that are about Him , O Lord 
God of Hosts, who is like unto Thee ?” the reference of this name of God to the 
angehc host is unmistakable The heavenly hosts do not appear as hterally an 
assembly of heavenly councillors — a divvi nc Homo have represented the matter 
— either here or in the vision of i— * '"''y aos iq, Dan. "vii 9 sqq (6) The 
meaning of this passage is rather, that the heavenly hosts, as the appointed 
instruments of executing God’s judgments, are also to be the witnesses of His 
counsels (7) So, too, the heavenly host appear, 1 Kings xxu 19 sqq , Job i sq , 
assembled around the Lord, not that He may take counsel -with them, but that 
they may announce to Him their execution of His behests (comp Zech i, 8 sqq 
concemmg the celestial horsemen who walk to and fro through the earth), and 
receive His further commands 

Secondly— &-ndt. this is the pomt of -new in -which the heavenly host is chiefly 
represented — they are the messengers of Ood (l^'P^'p^), the instruments of ex- 
ecuting His "Will in grace and in judgment for the dehverance of His people 
and the subjugation of Hib enemies , see Ps cui 20 sq , cxlvm. 2 This 
implies that God’s government is earned on by the means of personal and h-vmg 
powers Divine providence is, generally speaking, a living activity, everywhere 
present, seeing and kno"Wing all things (7) , hence it is symbohcally designated, 
Zech iv 10 (comp Ps cxxxix 7), as the seven eyes of God which run to and 
fro throughout the whole earth All the powers and elements of nature sub- 
serve this pro-vidence, as it is expressed (according to the probable construction) 
in Ps CIV 4 “He makes the "winds His messengers, the flames of fire His ser- 
vants’’ (comp § 61, note 4) But for the purposes of Pbs kingdom and for the 
special service of His people. He has chosen the heavenly spirits, who are the 
compamons of man , comp as chief passages, e g xci. 11, xxxiv (8) But here, 
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too, the heavenly host is represented as a Divine army , in Gen xxxii 2, a camp 
of God (iDHp) being spoken of as surrounding and protecting Jacob, with which 
comp 2 Kings VI 16, Josh v 14 sq Still further with regard to 
the heavenly host as the messengers of Ood, the following passages should be observed . 
in Zech in 7, it is said to Joshua the high priest, that God will give him leaders 
from among the angels that stand before him , comp also Job v 1 Especially 
important also is the passage in the speech of Elihu, xxxiu 23 We do not 
quote this passage, as many do, in support of the doctrine of angels of a higher 
rank The '1”'7P angelus interpi es, qStJ'PD nnH is not the angel of unparalleled 
dignity raised above a thousand others, — ^the angel of the covenant (as many, in- 
cluding Schlottman and Debtzscli, understand), — but an angel out of the thou- 
sand, 4 e such an one as God has a thousand of, y‘''*7P here signifying not his rep- 
resentation of man before God, but that he is the interpreter of God’s wiU to 
man He is sent by God to show to fallen man his uprightness [or duty], t e to 
lead him to repentance and sincere confession of sin, that so he may, according 
to ver 24, find favor with God In opposition to Satan, whose occupation it is 
to nun men. Job i , God has thousands of angels whose busmess it is to be active 
in the dehverance of human souls 

Thirdly, the hosts of heavenly spurts are also appointed to be Sis attendant 
witnesses, and partially His instruments when He appears in His royal and judicial 
glory This is already alluded to, Deut xxxui. 2, the sense of the passage natu- 
rally being, not that the angehc host remained in heaven, but that they were wit- 
nesses of those revelations in which they themselves took an active part, the 
Lord appearing as lawgiver in the midst of Bbs heavenly host Comp Ps Izvui- 
17, where God is represented as seated upon His throne on Zion, surrounded by 
the chariots or cavalry of the angelic hosts The expression D'riSK here 
used, places the latter in the hght of a heavenly band of warriors whom God is 
leading to battle against His enenues, and for the protection of His people The 
connection of the name Jehovah Zebaoth with this notion is shown especially by 
Isa XXXI 4 (9) , and hence it is plam in what sense this name is to be regarded 
as designating Jehovah as the God of battles Lastly, tho heavenly host form 
Jehovah’s retmue at Mho final revelation of Sts judgment The heavenly hosts are 
the heroes whom, according to Joel lu 11, He leads down into the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat , they are the saints with whom, according to Zech xiv 5, He ap- 
pears upon the Mount of Ohves in the decisive hour of the last conflict of the 
covenant people Compare the description of the procession of the heavenly 
arpa-difiara, Hev xix 14 

(1) Tlie two last expressions have already been discussed in § 61 

(2) Ps XI 4 “ The Lord is in Hia holy temple, the Lord’s throne is in 

heaven ” j r } 

(3) Mic 1 2' “The Lord from His holy temple the Lord cometh forth 
of His place ” Hab ii 20 “The Lord is in His holy temple let aU the 

world keep silence before Him ’’ Zech ii 13 “Be silent, O all flesh, before the 
^rd for He nseth up out of His holy habitation ’’ Isa Ixiu 15 “Look down 
behold from the habitation of Thy holiness and Thy glory.’’ 
lon^ said Isa vi of the adoring seraphim, on which see § 109> 

(5) Pa XXII 1 . The angels are called sons of Ood (comp § 61, note 2), who 
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give to the Lord glory and strength , it is of them that it is said, ver 6, that while 
the voice of the Lord goes forth in the storm over the whole earth, “ la His tem- 
ple all speak of His honor ” (Luther’s transh, “ all speak, Honor I”) 

(6) Dan iv 17, indeed, differs in this respect But here Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he speaks of a “decree of the (heavenly) watchers’* and “the word of the holy 
ones,” IS giving utterance to a purely heathen notion, for which Dan v 21 after- 
ward substitutes the correct expression, “decree of the Most High ” 

(7) See the descnption of the cherubim, § 119 

(8) Ps xci 11 “ The Lord gives His angels charge of the pious man, to keep 

him in all his ways ” And xxxiv 7 “The angel of the Lord encamps round 
about them that fear Him ’ ’ 

_ (9) Ewald, History of the People of Israel, iii p C2, relies chiefly upon the passage 
cited, and is inclined to consider the meaning of the name which makes it desig- 
nate God as Him who comes with all His heavenly hosts to help the armies of 
Israel, as the onginal one He thinks, also, that the name took its rise at some 
tune when the army of Israel, strengthened by the hosts of the Lord descendmg 
from heaven for their help, put their enemies to flight [Comp also Lehre von 
6ott, 11 p 339 ] The passage is certainly a chief passage, but still only one of 
the chief passages 
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Result with respect to the Name Jehovah Sdbaoth 

In Eumtmng up what has been said, we find that the significance of the doctrine of 
Jehovah Sdbaoth consists in the fact that it teaches us to recogmze not only the 
supermundane power and glory of the hving God,but also makes Him known to us 
as interposing, according to His free and sovereign will, in the affairs of the world, 
and therefore not bound to the elements or forces of nature which obey Him , but as 
having, on the contrary, not only these but also the spiritual powers of the heavenly 
V orld at His disposal for the execution of His will on earth (1) Hence this name 
not only expresses the contrast between Himself and a deification of the heavenly 
bodies, but also the general contrast between Himself and those heathen deities 
v-hich are absorbed in nature and the world Thus the contemplation of the Lord 
of the heavenly hosts is expanded to that of the Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe 
So (accordmg to what was remarked, § 196) Ps xxiv 10 , Tsa vi 8, li. 16, hv 6 
(2) , Amos IX 6, etc The chief passage, however, m this respect is Jer x. 16 
in Its connection with vers 1-10 The name, however, as more nearly defimng 
the idea of Jehovah (comp what is said on this subject, § 41), refers pre-emment- 
ly to the regal acts of God, especially so far as these concern His battles, 
victones, and othei mamfestations of Divine sovereignty for the protection of His 
covenant people in opposition to a world which strives against them, as is proved 
by numerous passages in the Psalms and prophets , comp besides those above 
cited, Ps xlvi 7, 11, Ixxx 7, 14 The absence of the name from the monu- 
ments of the Hhokhma is explamed by the circumstance that these do not relate 
to the revelation of the kingdom of God , while its absence from the Pentateuch 
18 accounted for by the mconsiderable part played by the heavenly hosts m com- 
parison with the angel of the Lord (§ 61) — ^The element of Dmne transcendency 
latent in the name, is subsequently embodied in the Divine appellation, “the God 
of heaven,” which occurs Dan u 87, 44, and m some passages of the Books of 
Esther and Nehemiah 
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(1) [Sclirader (“ Derursprungliclie Sitm des Gottesnamens Jahve” in the 

fur protest. TJieol 1875) designates this explanation of the name as “ the entirely ex- 
ternal conglomerate of almost all the principal attempts which are generally 
made to explain it ” But it is certainly a fact that both stars and angels are re- 
garded in the Old Testament as belonging to the army of God Whether in the 
Hebrew mind the expression “ God of hosts” designated both must be decided 
by an examination of the passages in which it occurs, and not a pnon The result 
IS stated in the text It cannot be maintained that the plural cannot 

properly be used of the hosts of stars and angels, since the angels are mentioned 
in such passages as Deut xxxui 2 and Dan vii 10 in such a manner that the idea 
of hosts IS very naturally impbed, and since in Ps cm 21 hosts of angels are 
actually spoken of The grounds on which Schrader would get nd of this plural 
are^ entirely insufficient That the plural in the few other passages in 

which it occurs, is used only of earthly armies is not decisive, since no internal 
reason can be shown for not employing it in relation to heavenly hosts. The as- 
sertion therefore, that “the name cannot., according to the ums loquendn of the Old 
Testament, have any other signification than God of the earthly armies, ’ ’ rests upon 
a weak foundation Schrader’s explanation is simple, and gives a unity of mean- 
ingjbutit IS imperfectly or not at all in harmony with many passages of the Old 
Testament, and he has not once made the attempt to show that bis view satisfies the 
connections in which the name occurs ] 

(2) In Isa liv 5, “ The God of the whole earth shall He be called,” corre- 
sponds with ‘ ‘ The Lord of hosts is Hia name.” 


§ 199. 

Angels of Higher Order and Special Office 

The later prophetical books speak of angels of higher order and special calling among 
the heavenly host The cherubim, treated of in § 119, where it was remarked that 
they never appear as mimstenng spirits, are not among these Some have also 
regarded the seraphim as merely symbolical beings, to be classed with the cheru- 
bim, since their characteristic features are combined with those of the cherubim 
in the description of the celestial bving creatures (fua) in Rev iv 8 fComp. 
Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, i 3G, 40—42, who takes the position that the popular 
notion of the seraphim as angels is to be rejected — D ] Thus e g HSvemick 
{Thcologie des Alien Testaments, p 95) regards the seraphim, who represent the 
ideal creation under the form of light or fire, as a modification of the cherubim. 
But in the chapter in question (Isa vi)the only passage in which they occur, 
ver G, rather suggests the minisliy of angels; though seraphim here cannot be 
said entirely to correspond with the angelus interpres in Zechanah and Daniel, for 
they do notinteritosc as organs of revelation between Jehovah and the prophet, who 
in ver 8 is conscious that the Divine call is a direct one The symbolism of their 
appearance is very simple With two wings they cover their faces, — to indicate 
that even the most exalted spirits cannot bear the full vision of the Divine glory , 
with two they cover their feet, — to sjnnbobze their reverence , with two they 
y, to express the swiftness with which they execute the Divine commands 
n other respects they are evidently represented in human form , for faces, hands, 
an feet are spoken of There is not a trace of the serpent form ; and the com- 
mation of the by which they are called with that of the poisonous kind of 
serpent called is inadmissible, if only because it is impossible, according to the 
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Old Testament ^iow, to make the serpent a Bymbol of anything sacred (2) The 
derivation of the name from the root to hum, -would seem to be favored bj the 
particular recorded vcr. 7, where the seraph, ns the divinely-appointed instrument 
for the expiation and punfication of the prophet’s mouth, appears with celestial 
fire, were it not that the meaning of the verbal root is active, to consume by fire 
(not to glow with heat, or anything similar) Hence the tracing of the word, ns 
by many earlier writers, especially Steudcl, Thcologie des A T. p 226, to the 
Arabic root sharupha (nolUts whence comes shanpliun (noble), is still, to 
say the least, equally admissible (8) According to this denvation, the seraphim 
would be thus designated os being the most exalted among celestial spirits, and 
might be regarded as the angelic princes, subsequently mentioned in the 
Book of Daniel, though the name would also correspond to the designation of 
angels in general, as Ps. Ixxvui 25, and ’13?, Ps cm 20 (4) 

The teten angeh mentioned in Ezek ix as sent forth to execute the Divme sen- 
tence of extermination upon idolatrous Jerusalem, next come under consideration 
The passage, indeed, by no means implies that there is a band of seven angels 
whose special vocation it is to be the watchmen and guardians of Jerusalem For 
the nuTriber seven is here, as elscwborc in the Old Testament, the sign that a Divine 
operation is being completed, viz in this passage the Divine judgment now ad- 
vancing to its close, and there is no necessity for having recourse to the seven 
planet gods of the Babylonians (comp Diodor Bibhoth ii 80) and the seven 
Amshaspands [angels of love and holiness] of the Persians This heathen notion 
might rather be regarded as the foundation for the passage Tob xii 15 concern- 
ing the seven holy angels ol '-poama^ipovai Tof •xpoawxat twv ayluv Ka\ vlanopEiovrat 
h>(t-iov rivf 66^rie Toii ayiov, though this might also be founded on this vision of 
Ezekiel It is, however, sigmficant that in Ezekiel a seventh angel, distinguished 
by his high-pnestly robe of linen, whose office it is to set a mark upon those who 
ate to be debvered from the judgment about to be inflicted, comes forward before 
the other six who are to execute this judgment This angel of special dignity 
corresponds to the horseman who, in the vision of Zech i 8, stands among the 
myrtle trees ( which symbolize the covenant people), and is evidently the chief 
over those who run to and fro through the earth To him they bnng their 
report , and he, upon receiving it, intercedes -with the Lord of Hosts for J erusalem. 
He seems also to be identical -with the q^ngel of the Lord in Zech ch m , before 
whom Satan stands to accuse Joshua In i. 12 he is distinguished from Jehovah, 
while he yet appears in the scene m ch in. as His representative, where the 
words spoken are now said to be the words of Jehovah, now of this angel,— thus 
recaUing the Malakh of the Pentateuch (§ 69 sq ) ms superior rank is especially 
evident when he is compared with the ’3 ''3‘in the angelus xnterpres of 

Zechanah, who interprets to this prophet the meaning of the visions vouchsafed 
to him, but who is never regarded as the representative of Jehovah. It is very 
remarkable that, as Baumgarten (Dw Nachtgeeichte des Sacharga, i p 68) very 
justly observes, this angel, m whom is the name of Jehovah, withdraws from the 
history of revelation so long as Israel is under a visible ruler of the house of 
David , but now, when this visible rule is abrogated, an invisible ruler agam ap- 
pears, and attains a more concrete form, combmed with personal agency, though 
at the same time distinguished from God 
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In "wliat hitherto been said, the natna of tJieange^ have not yet been touched 
on* these, viz and first appear in Daniel To begin with the 

latter, i e man of God, is said in the Book of Daniel to be the angel 

Tvho explains the visions to Daniel, viii. 16, ix. 21, thus answering to the angelut 
tnterpres of Zechanah It is, however, the of the Book of Daniel who 

apparently corresponds to the angel of the Lord in Zechariah, the horseman 
among the myrtle trees, who advocates the cause of the covenant people He is 
called, X 13, “one of the chief princes” nnR) ; and lui 1, “the 

great pnnee which standeth for the sons- of thy people” TOpn bnJH 

, and in x. 21, briefly, “your prince” But nothing is said, at 

least in the Bopk of Darnel, of hlichael being, bke the ancient angel of the covenant 


(the bearer of the DE^, of the Divine side of revelation), the descent of the Divine 
nature mto the sphere of the creature It is certainly true that the later Jewish 
theology identified hlichael with the shckhina (6), while among modems Hengsten- 
berg identifies him -with the Logos. Even his name is said by the latter to show 
that we should not seek for Michael in the region of the finite The name, he 
says, signifies, Who is like me, who am God, in whom God’s glory is mani- 
fested? however, actually appears, and that pretty frequently, m thf 

Old Testament as the name of a man, from Kum xiu. 13 to Ezra vul 8 Eoi 
the rest, this name of the prince of the angels does not imply chiefly (a* Cospan, 
Uiber iltcTia, p 15, insists) a humble acknowledgment of the Divine incompsr- 
ableness on the part of the angel, but is an actual statement concerning the 
angel himself, and expresses the xrremtibihty of him to whom Ood gttes the power 


to execute His heheets (0). 

But another appearance in the Book of Daniel now claims our attention Ac- 
cording to ch. X , a man, called neither angel nor pnnee, but quite mdefinitely 
appears to Daniel on the bank of the Tigris This appearance, before 
which his human nature threatens to succumb, is, as already remarked, not 
Gabriel It is the same person who at Ulai, viii 16-17, commands Gabnel to 
interpret to Daniel the vision he had received, — the same who, xu 7, guarantees 
by a solemn oath the fulfilment of the Di-vme counsel It is obvious that this 
appearance must be identified with him who, vu 18 (comp especially x 10, 18), 
comes as a ton of man in the clouds of heaven to receive dominion over all nations, 
% e the Metsnah (see below), the description of the glorified Cbnst, Kev. i 13-15, 
being also taken from Dan x 5 sqq (7) We next meet in the Book of Daniel 
with the remarkable phenomenon that the ancient IMalakh becomes, on the one 
hand, the angel Michael, who, though highly exalted among the angels, is still 
hypostatically distinct from Jevovah , while, on the other. One appears whom 
Michael serves as a helper That dominion over the earth should be given to 
this Being, is quite consistent with the description givemn ch x This unnamed 
Being declares, ver 18, that he has already contended -with 0*13 *1?^, the 

pnnee of the kingdom of Persia, that Michael then came to help him, find that 
thus he remained the conqueror of the kings of Persia In ver 20 sq he proceeds 
to say that he is about to depart again to fight ivith the 0^3 3^, the pnnee of 
Persia, that then the iW, the pnnee of Greece, -will also come, and that none will 

help him against these two except Slichael your pnnee It is quit® 
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erroneous to suppose the princes of Persia and Greece to be earthly Hnga 
(HSvemick and others), — ^the of Persia being in fact distinguished from the 
kings of Persia They are angdi in ■whom the power of Persia and Greece, ■which 
exalted itself against the kingdom of God and strove to frustrate His counsel, is 
fert(m\ficd j and whether they are regarded as tutelary powers or as representatives 
of the national spirit, is a matter of comparative indifference — ^What has already 
been advanced ■will help to facilitate the explanation of the passage ■with which 
we shall close this subject, ■viz Isa xxiv 21 In that day, says the prophet (in 
which the secular power shall be humbled), “the Lord shall punish the Tiost of 
the high ones&nhigh R3i’) and the kmgs of the earth upon the earth, 

and they shall be gathered together as prisoners are gathered m the pit, and shall 
be shut up in the prison, and after many days shall they be ■visited ” (8) And 
first, the theory which regards the D’l'iDTl as only the high and powerful ones 
of earth must be rejected, for D'l'lD? is evidently antithetical to "What 

is here spoken of is, on the contrary, a judgment in the in'visible world corre- 
spondmg to the judgment upon the mighty ones of earth This judgment in the 
invisible world, viewed in the hght cast upon it by the passage in Daniel, is a 
judgment inflicted upon the spiritual powers in heaven who represent and answer 
to the earthly powers. [If the expression “high ones on high” is understood of 
stars (personifled) or angels, or both, regarded and worshipped by the heathen as 
heavenly powers, of whom punishment is figuratively predicated, no literal 
pumshment of angels is taught in the passage — D ] We find, then, already in 
the Old Testament, the doctrme further developed in the New, that the dispensa- 
tions and judgments of God upon earth are closely connected -with corresponding 
events m the higher world of spirits (9) 


(1) [Riehm (art “ Seraph” in his SandwdrterT/ucK) holds that the conception 
of the seraphim was developed from that of the cherubim, and that they were 
cosily cherubim conceived of more as angels, and not as bearers, but heralds 
of the holy majesty of God in the praises they offered ] 

(2) The reference of the seraphim to the Egyptian Serapis has only the value of 
a mere fancy [It is advanced by Hitzig, p 46 sq , who also maintains that the 
conception of the Seraphim is connected ■with the worship of the serpent, and 
with the serpent mentioned in Num xxi 9 Against this comp Riehm in the 
article just cited.] 

(3) So also Schultz, AUtest Theol , p 679, “ Pnnces ” ^ 

(4) Hofmaim (m his Sdinftbeweis, u p 876) regards the seraphim after this 
last manner His identification of them, however, with the D'’flnD is utterly 

improbable 

(5) Compare the passages m Meuschen, N T ex Talmude iHustratutn, p 717 
sqq , where Adhonai, Michael, and Shekhina are considered identical It is said, 
e 9 , that the three angels who nsited Abraham were Michael, Gabriel, and 
Raphael, and that Michael is the same as Adhonai 

(6) It is qmte certain, notwithstanding aU that Hengstenberg says, that m Jude, 
■^er 9, and Rev xu 7 sqq , Michael is not identified -with the Son of God See, 
m opposition to Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Weissagung und ErfuXlung, i p 127 

®fi<l , Schnftbeweis, u p 840 sqq , , , -r. 

(7) This view, which is found among the older theologians, especially Chr B 
Ifichaelis {TJhenorcs adnot tn Dan p 872), is advocated among modems, partic- 
ularly by Schmieder fin von Gerlach’s Bibdwerl), Hilgenfeld (Die jUdwche ApoD 
<dypi%l, p 47 sqq ), and Keil 
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(8) It cannot be Tvitb certainty decided ■whether the meaning of the last word 
in Mph ) is : they shall be reserved for the final judgment, to which 2 Pet 

iL 4 and Jude 6 are parallel ; or, they are shut up for a season and then hberated, 
which sense is favored by the parallel expression in Isa xxiii 17 

(9) Post-cano mca l Je'wish writmgs teach the doctrine of tutelary tpvnt* of whole 

naitons The LZX have introduced this notion into Pent xxxu ^ where they 
translate arc Steftipt^ev 6 {npujTog Idvi}, ag SilaTTttptv vloiig ’A66/ij Icttjoev bpia t&vuv Kara 
apidpiv aYyi?Mv 6eov (Hebrew ’J3 ‘ispo'^). As seventy heathen nations 

were enumerated in the table of nations, so were there supposed to be seventy 
angels, one for each nation and language Two more names of angds ere men- 
tioned in the Old Testament Apocrypha, viz Raphael in the Book of Tobit (the 
name — God heals — referring to the contents of the book), and Uriel in the Fourth 
Book of Ezra According to a Rabbinical statement, the names of angels ascend- 
erunt xn manu Israelis ex Bdbylone , and this may be correct, inasmuch as Baby- 
loman notions seem to have exercised an infiuence upon the subsequent devel- 
opment of angel ology, especially in the Apocrypha. 


§ 200 . 

The Doctrine of Satan 

Among the angels, the sons of Gkid (DTlbljn '')3, as they are called in the Book 
of Job) who appear before Jehovah, we meet, in certain passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, viz in the prologue to the Book of Job, in Chronicles, and Zechanah, "with 
an angd caUed of crafty and hostile disposition toward the covenant people and 

aU who fear Qod^ seeTcing to deprive them of the favor of Ood, hut only suffered to 
act as ^s instrument The word is properly an appellative, meaning an enemy, 
an adversary it is thus used. Hum xxii 22, of the angel who obstructs the way 
of Balaam , and in Ps cix. 6, where Luther incorrectly translates it as a proper 
name, Satan, as ver. 29 of the same psalm, shows [The marginal rendering 

A. V is to be preferred, an adversary — ^D.] 

To exhibit the internal connection hetween the doctrine of Satan and the other doo- 
trines of the Old Testament, we begin "with two parallel passages, 2 Sam, xxiv 1 
and 1 Chron xxi 1 "We are here told that David had conceived the proud, and 
therefore God-displeasing, notion of numbermg the people (comp. § 165) This 
is thus expressed in the older record, 2 Sam, “ The "wrath of God moved David 
(n pn) to say. Go, number Israel ” ^The later account (1 Chron ) says. “ Satan 
stood up againvfc Israel, and moved Da'vid ” Thus that which is by the older rec- 
ord directly referred to Divme agency, viz that external manifestation of an in- 
ward sin (here Da'vid’s pride), which is necessary in order to judgment bemg in- 
flicted upon it (comp § 54 2), is by the later account attributed to a hostile spirit, 
to whom God gives the power of using the guilty mclinations of man to cause 
him to fall. Here, then, we agam meet "with the same fact which we encountered 
in the doctrine of the angels, viz that the later record brings into greater prom- 
inence those powers which are the instruments of the Divme pro'vidence But 
even in the older accounts, that Divine causality which is active m human sin 
13 distinguished from the ordinary Divine agency , comp the passage 1 Sam. 
xvL 14-23, already briefly noticed in § C6 When the Spirit of the Lord, 

departed from Saul on account of his sin, an evil spirit from the Iiord 
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troubled bun, ri)n; riKD nj?vni*j, -^vlucb evil spmt is afterward called, ver 16, 
D'rlSN"ni‘ij and more briefly, ver 28, Thus we And that a 

Divine [tea divinely permitted] agency, differing from the Divme life-giving 
prmciple active m the world, rules in the domain of sin, and especially in the 
province of obduracy Other passages also point to such potencies appomted by 
Qod to be the instruments of the Divme wrath Thus we are told, Isa xix. 14, 
that God had mmgled a Dll, a perverse spint, m the heart of the Egyp- 

tians, which, as a matter of judgment, would render them capable of acting only 
m a perverse manner To such passages belong also those in which the wrath 
of God 13 spoken of as c cup, of which they are compelled to dnnk who have m- 
curred His 3 udgment , comp as the chief passage, Ps Ixxv 8 , also Jer xxv 16 
Bqq , Isa. b 17, Ps lx 8 The transition hence to the doctrme of Satan is 
made by the passage 1 Kings xxii 19 sqq Micaiah the prophet relates a vision 
to the kmgs Ahab and Jehoshaphat He saw the Lord sittmg upon His heavenly 
throne, and all the host of heaven standing on His right hand and on 'His left 
The Lord asks who will persuade Ahab to undertake, for his rum, t e that he 
may meet his death, a war against the Syrians Then the spirit (nnn, mcorrectly 
translated “ a spirit”) comes forth from among the heavenly host, and says I will 
persuade him The Lord says Wherewith ? The spirit answers I will be a 
nn (a lymg spirit) m the mouth of all his prophets The Lord says Thou 
ehalt persuade him, and also prevail , go and do so Here, then, that power 
■which 18 instrumental m brmgmg about the Divine judgment Tioters between per- 
tonification [or figurative imagery] and proper personal existence The advance to 
the actual doctrme of Satan is not, however, made by merely representmg the 
pnnciple which tempts man to sm as concrete personality, but consists especially 
m the fact that Satan, though absolutely dependent on the Divine will with re- 
gard to what he effects, acts from a disposition hostile to man This is hmted, 1 
Chron ixi 1, m the standmg up of Satan against Israel, and still more promi- 
nently brought forward m the prologue to Job, ch i sqq It is true that Satan 
there appears m the midst of the D’rlbgn ’’^3 [the sons of God, or angels] , but he 
comes from a wandering excursion over the earth, which he has evidently 
midertaken from hostihty to men It is evident that he does not question 
Job’s righteousness for the sake of affordmg an occasion for confirmmg it, 
■which IS the purpose of God’s counsel, but because he hopes that Job’s 
pmty Will not endure temptation, and that he will thus cease to be an object of 
the Divme complacency That he may bring calamity upon J ob, the Lord allows 
Satan the free disposal not only of the elements, — the tempest, and the fire of 
heaven,; — 'but qJ buman bemgs (the nomadic hordes), and at length he is per- 

®utted to smite him with a most terrible disease But he is obbged to obtain 
from God the power of effectmg all this , and the limit to the mjury he is allowed 
to inflict IS set by the wiU of God , comp u- 6 

Of special significance, however, is the position of Satan with respect to the cov- 
enant people This 18 shown with particular clearness m Zech ui , while it is also 
briefly alluded to 1 Ohron xxi The vision m Zechanah is as follows —Joshua 
fire high priest stands m unclean garments before the angel of the Lord, and Satan 
at his right hand to accuse him. The Lord repels with threats the accusa- 
frons of Satan, acqmts the high pnest, and commands him, as a token of hia 
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acquittal, to put on clean festal garments. This passage has been by some expos- 
itors most erroneously referred to the slanders uttered against the people and 
Joshua at the Persian court , for how could an accusation to the Persian kmg be 
possibly represented by the prophet as bemg at the same time an accusation to 
the hol'd ? The high pnest is the representative of the people (1) He is accused 
before the Lord, not on account of his own sms as an individual, but in his capac- 
ity of high pqest His pnestly garments are defiled Satan affirms that for this 
sinful people there is no vahd mediation before God ; that Israel is rejected because 
there is no longer an atonement for them The Lord will, however, have pity, 
according to ver 2, on this brand plucked from the fire, the remnant of His 
people, and will not regard their sm He therefore causes the high priest to be 
clothed m clean garments, thus acknowledgmg the vabdity of the high-pnestly 
mediation, though with an mtimation, ver 8, that the perfect atonement for the 
people IS to be effected only by the Messiah Thus the work of Satan is to ques- 
tion the forgiveness, the justification of the church, in which sense he is called. 
Rev xii. 10, “ the accuser of our brethren ” Hence he is here represented as the 
opposite of the angel of the Lord, who, according to Zech i. 12 (like the high 
priest on earth), stands before the Lord to intercede for the people With respect 
also to his agency among men, Satan, who desires (Job i ) to destroythe souls of 
men (see the particulars, § 197), forms a contrast to the Job xxxm 28, 

whose occupation it 18 to excite men to repentance and confession of sm, that their 
souls may be rescued from destruction 

The allusion just made to the orgamc connection between the doctrme of Satan 
and other Old Testament doctnnes, testifies decidedly against the iheory which 
dentes it from the Persian religion (1) Quite apart from the fact that in pre- 
Babylonian times, to which the Book of Job must unquestionably be referred (2), 
the notion of Persian influence is inconceivable, the Satan of the Old Testament 
does not have essentuil characteristics which must be present to justify a com- 
parison with Ahnraan [For] the monism of the Old Testament utterly excludes 
the admission of a hostile principle opposed from eternity to God , nor does it 
know as yet of a kingdom of darkness over which Satan presides with relative 
independence The Satan of the Old Testament is not as yet the &px^ KSofiov 
of the New Testament, which discloses the ^adrj rov aarava only along with the 
completion of revelation The New Testament doctrine of the KSapoc, and of its 
antagonism to the kingdom of God, finds its parallel m the Old Testament in the 
conflict between the secular monarchies and the kingdom of God m Israel , but 
though (as ■ne have seen in the preceding section) this conflict is in Dan s 
and Isa. xxiv connected with occurrences in the world of spirits, Satan docs 
not appear upon the scene 

Of other evil angels nothing is distinctly taught m the Old Testament By Asazel, 
Lev XVI , we must probably understand, according to what was said, Part I 
(§ 140), an evil spiritual power whom we may (with Hengstenberg) connect with 
the Satan of the later books, though m the Old Testament itself the middle terms 
necessary to prove the connection of the two do not exist 

It is true that the destroyers (DTiipD), who are in Job xxxiu 22 contrasted with 
the V''?® must probably be referred not to fatal diseases, but to angds, this 

docs not, however, imply that the Old Testament teaches the doctrine of a special 
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class of angels of death, like the angel of death (Samael) of the later Jewish the- 
ology. It IS not the nature of these angels, hut the Dimne commimm, which makes 
them destroyers So also in Ps Isxviu 49, the are not evil angels, who 

would have been called DOK'yp, but angdi mahrum, angels of evil, who min- 
istered m the Egyptian plagues as the instruments of God, the collective concep- 
tion of the D’n^p, who, accordmg to Ex. xii. 13, 28, executes the last judgment 
upon the Egyptians, but who, as the D’ndp 2 Sam xxiv 16, 1 Chron xxi. 

16, comp Isa. xxxvu 86, is the angel of the Lord (8) The spectral bemg D’V'?, 
Isa, xxxiv. 14, * e noctuma [A V screech-owl, better night monster], regarded by 
the Talmudists as a demon who specially hes in wait [by night] for children, and 
the xiu 21, by which goat-footed demons are usually understood, cannot 

of course he comprised in the category of evil angels, apart from the fact that not 
a word is said in these passages concerning the real existence of such sprites (4), 
[They were probably mere creatures of the popular superstition — ] 

(1) [Comp the judgment of Ewald (Lehre von Oott, u. p 298 sq ) “ Down to 

Zech 111 . 8, the whole conception of Satan m its origin and significance is so 
purely Hebraistic, that nothing can be more groundless and preposterous than to 
derive it from abroad To suppose, as has been done of late, that a Persian 
ongm of Satan is firmly established is entirely unhistoncal and without found^ 
ton.” Hitzig also observes, p 66 “ The idea of Satan might very well proceed 

from the national development of theological thought ”] 

(2) [pomp Strack in Zbckler, i. p 167 sqq ] v 

(3) I^e saying of Ode {Be angdts, p 741), Beum ad punwndos malos homines 

tniti^e bonos angelos, et ad castigandos pios usurpare malos, may so far be recog- 
nized as Old Testament doctrine , j i 

(4) The later Jewish theology, on the contrary, presente us with a fully devel- 
Oped demonology, traces of 'which are found in the Aflmodeeus of the apocryphal 
Book of Tobit. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

MAN’S BELIGIOUS AND MORAL RELATION TO GOD. 

I. MBTHTCnOH' BETWEBU THB CEREMOUIAL AITD the MOHAl* ItAW. 

§ 201 

The ceremomal and moral precepts are (as has been shown in Part I § 84) in 
the Mosaic law co-ordinate The object and meaning of the law are, however, 
shown, as was there pomted out, on the one hand, by the motives set forth for 
^'tlfiUing the commands , on the other, by the fact that even the ceremonial 
ordinances are everywhere translucent with a spiritual meaning Hence it is but 
a result of that tmtion of the law which advances from the outer to the inner, 
that propTieey should carry out the dishnetum beteveen the ceremonial and the 
moral law, and emphatically declare that the performance of the external 
ordinances of the law, and especially the offering of sacrifice, were, as merely 
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outward acts, worthless , that the will of God aimed at the sanctification of the 
heart and the surrender of the will to God , and that the observance of the 
ceremonial law had no value except as the esepresswri of a godJ/y disposttion The 
words of Samuel to Paul (1 Sam xv 23, § 164, and note 8) may in this respect, 
as we have already remarked, be regarded as the programme of prophecy The 
same thought forms the theme of many ‘prophetic addresses ^ comp as chief pas- 
sages Hos VI 6, Amos v 21 sqq , Isa i 11 sqq , Iviru 3 sqq , Jer v 20, vin 21 
sqq , XIV 13, Mic vi , 6 sqq (1) Many passages in the Psalms also declare 
obedience to the Divine will, the thwarting of self-will and pnde, and the strug- 
gle for the purification of the inner man, to be the sacrifice acceptable to God . 
comp Ps xl 7, 1., h. 18 sq So, too, a godly life and all that appertains thereto 
IS often the subject of psalms m which not a word is said of sacrifice , see e g 
how purity of heart and conduct are biought forward, Ps. xxiv 4-6, and xv , as 
the tokens by which the genuine covenant people are to be recognized On the 
other hand^ however, the experience of the Divine favor is, in the view of the 
Psalmist, connected with the sanctuary and its acts of worship, on which account 
these are the objects of delight and aspiration , comp xxvn 7 sq , xxvii 4, Ps. 
xbi. sq , Ixiu,, lixxiv. The latter contains a hint of the manner in which the 
protest of the prophets against the ntes of worship must be regarded. According 
to a view frequently advanced, the prophets are said to have been opposed to 
sacrificial services in general, while Jeremiah m particular is declared to have 
denied to the whole sacrificial system the character of a Divine institution (so 
Hitzig, Graf, and others) , see vi. 20, but especially vii. 23 sq. (2). These passages 
are not to be got over by the distinction that the private sacrifices of the law 


were for the most part voluntary, that the law merely prescribed the manner m 
which they should be offered (so Bcbmieder), and that the positive injunction of 
sacrifice related chiefly to public offerings, of which Jeremiah was not here speak- 
ing Kor can Jeremiah’s recognition of the ceremonial law be argued from the 
fact that he speaks so severely against the desecration of the Sabbath, since the 
commandment to hallow it is found in the Decalogue If, however, Jeremiah bad 
actually rejected the whole law of sacnflce, how comes he to hare admitted sacnfeud 
service into his announcement of the times of salvation, not only m xxxui. 18, n 
passage whose genuineness has been groundlessly disputed, — but also in xvii. 26, 
xrxi 14, XXXUI 11 ? The fact is, that in the passages above quoted from Jeremiah 
and others, a relative declaration is expressed as an absolute one, for the sake of lay* 
mg the whole stress upon one member of the sentence (8) . God so greatly desires 
heart service, — the demand of this is so entirely the mam point, — ^that He is said 
not to desire sacrifice in eomyarison therewith Bumt-offermg and sacrifice He 
does not desire, m the sense in which a self-nghteous generation, assummg that 
He needed such sacrifices, and thinkmg to satisfy Him by such an external per- 
formance, would offer them. Where, however, there is a right state of heart, and 
God therefore graciously accepts His people, external offerings are acceptable to 
Him as proofs of inward devotion (4) Hence the exhortation, Ps iv 5, “Offer 
sacnfices of righteousness” (6), comp Deut xxxui 19, and hence Ps h*. 


which in ver 18 declares a broken heart to be the true sacrifice, concludes, ver. 
20 sq , with the words “ Do good m Thy good pleasure unto Zion , build Thou th* 
walls of JcruBalcm. Then shalt Thou be pleased with the sacnfices of ngbteous' 
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ness, vnth burnt-offenngs and wbole bumt-offenngs then shall they offer 
bullocks upon Thine altar.” It "was for this reason, too, that the prophets, as 
has been already shown with respect to Jeremiah, eicpressly assume that the 
church of the future will have an external ntual, though without sin-offenngs 
(because sin is forgiven) Thus Deutero-Isaiah, e g Ixvi 1-8, who declares that 
no temple is to be built by the sin-defiled mass of the exiles, and calls their 
sacrifices an aboimnation, yet predicts, Ivi 7, lx 7, Ixvi. 20, for the new Jerusa- 
lem a new temple and a new sacrificial service [which are best understood, in 
accordance with the^pintual nature of Chnstiamty, in a figurative sense — ] 
These considerations also sufficiently indicate the judgment to be formed upon 
the assertion that the above-mentioned prophets are opposed hy other prophets 
V)ho are charged with a onesided Lenitism, for insisting upon the ohseroance of 
the ceremonial law. These latter are said to be Ezekiel, Darnel, and Malachi 
(comp De Wette, EirOeitung, 6th ed. § 223, 8th ed § 278) Ezekiel, it is true, 
does set a high value upon the external ordinances of the Mosaic law And this 
IB qmte in keeping with the priestly character of this prophet, who emphatically de- 
clares, IV 14, that he had never in his life eaten anything unclean , who contends, 
as Jeremiah had also done (see above, and comp also Isa Ivin. 18 sq ), for the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, ch xx , as being a sign between Jehovah and His 
people, ver 12 , and who describes at great length m the prophecy, ch xl — xlviu., 
the restoration of the Levitical ntual upon a magmficent scale in the conung 
tunes of redemption, — a subject to which Jeremiah also briefly alludes That he 
did not, however, regard sanctification as consistmg in such extemalism, is shown 
not only by his descnption of the nghteous man (m ch xvui ) as one who prac- 
tises no idolatry, commits no adultery or unchastity, is not harsh to his debtor, is 
merciful to the needy, and does not seek to ennch himself in unnghteous ways, 
but more especially by his predictions, hereafter to be considered, of the restora- 
tion of Israel as the covenant people For the essential condition of this restora- 
tion IS to be the outpouring of that Divine Spirit which shall create in them a new 
heart, xl 19, xxxvi 26, an inward conversion bemg thus reflected in these 
external ordinances It must, moreover, be remembered bow important the 
observance of these ntual observances was (as remarked § 188), especially durmg 
the captivity, as a means of fencing the people and protecting them against heathen- 
^ (6) It 18 true also that Malachi sternly rebukes transgressions m the matter of 
Divine worship, the offenng of bad or defective sacrifices, l 6-il 9, the fraudulent 
^thholding of the temple dues, lu 7-12, but he does so because the worldly 
and godless disposition of pnests and people was manifested by such actions 
Those sacrifices which the people, purified by judgments, shaU offer in righteous- 
ness shall be pleasant to the Lord, ul 8 sq 

I^ally, with respect to the Booh of Banid, the attempt to show that it is op- 
posed to the older prophetical books, by its commendation of a legal extemalism, 
IS equally and utterly vain. Darnel abstains, i. 8 sqq , from partakmg of the 
dainties of the royal table, because he considers them defiling,— not exactly m 
the sense m which, m the passage Hos ix. 4 (elsewhere, § 186, and note 2, dis- 
cussed in a different connection), the food of the people in captivity is called pol- 
luted (7), but undoubtedly because at the royal repasts it wouU he impossible to 
avoid vwlations of the Mosaic injunctions concerning different kmds of food, and 
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the eating of flesh sacnficed to idols Equal stnctness is, however, shown not 
only by Ezekiel, xxu. 26, xbv 23, but also by Deutero-Isaiab, in the passages 
against the eating of swine’s flesh and other unclean animals, Ixv 4, Ixvi 17. It 
has been also said to be a sign of the extemabsm of Daniel’s rehgion, that, ac- 
cording to vi 17, he prayed three times daily, a custom alluded to so early as 
Ps Iv 17 This, however, can give offence to those only who consider it un- 
favorable to piety to have any sot times of prayer, while the circumstance of his 
turning in prayer toward Jerusalem, as prescribed in 1 Kings viu. (comp. § 62), 
was now in the captivity a very natural expression of that yearning toward the 
holy city which every Israebte felt who believed in the Divine promises The 
chief stress is, however, laid upon Dan iv. 27, which is said to attribute a pro- 
pitiatory power to almsgiving Darnel here says to Nebuchadnezzar • “Where- 
fore, O king, let my counsel he acceptable unto thee, and break off thy sins hy 
righteousness (8), and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor, if it may 
be a lengthenmg of thy tranquillity ’’ In thus speaking, however, he is not in- 
culoating a nghteousness of dead works, but pointing out to Nebuchadnezzar 
the particulars in which especially his change of heart would be shown, just as 
when the Apostle Paul urged the heathen, Rom li 7, Kod" vnottovijv Ipyov ayaSov 
66^av Kal TifJfv nal a<j>dapalav ^lyrclv comp ver 10 The exegesis which finds in 
Darnel the notion that sin might be expiated and prosperity insured by alms- 
giving, must also find in Isaiah (ch Iviu ) — the prophet to whom none have yet 
demed the spirit of genuine prophecy — that fasting is indeed displeasing to God, 
but that external acts of benevolence and the external observance of the Sabbath 
furnish a claim to Divine favor and constitute human nghteousness , whereas the 
prophet is only naming those external works in which genmne piety will be chiefly 
manifested How far the Book of Daniel is from commending a righteousness of 
dead works, is best seen by the thoroughly penitential prayer, ch ix., 4 sqq 

(1) In Mic VL 6 sqq the prophet says ‘ ‘ Wherewith shall I come before Je 
hovah, and bow myself before the most high God ? shall I come before Hun with 
bumt-offenngs, with calves of a year old ? Will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of nvers of oil ? shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the frmt of my body for the sm of my soul ? He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good , and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God f” A similar 
testimony accompames every restoration of outward worship from David on- 
ward 

(2) In Jer. vi 20, the prophet represents Jehovah as saying “Tour bumt- 
offenngs are not acceptable, nor your sacnfices pleasmg unto me ,’’ and vii 22 
sq “I spake not unto your fathers, nor commandea them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning bumt-offenngs or sacnfices 
but this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people and wtdk ye in all the ways that I have com- 
manded you,” etc (On the latter passage, which has largely been brought into 
discussion of late, especially in what has been written on the legislation in the 
Pentateuch, comp on the one side Wellhausen, i p 61, and Dunm, p 282 , on 
the other side Bredenkamp, p 102 sqq , and Orelh in his supplement to the article 
“ OpfercultuB des A T ” in Herzog, 2d ed. xi p 69 Bredenkamp has justly 
pressed the point, that since the recogmtion, by the supporters of the Graf school, 
of Jeremiah’s acqnamtance with the book of the covenant and Deuteronomy ex- 
cludes the explanation of the passage according to which Jeremiah denies to the 
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Bacnficial worship the character of a divine and Mosaic institution , they must 
cither, with Duhm, regard it ns possible that one and the same Jeremiah 
“favored the dnft of Deuteronomy, at least in general, and for this reason prob- 
ably was persecuted by the priests' of his paternal city, Anathotb” (p 282), and 
yet “rejected as vcH the external worship of God as the external reverence for 
him” (p 231) , or thcj must believe with Wcllhausen, that Jeremiah in his youth 
contributed to the introduction of the (Dcuteronomic) law, but subsequently de- 
clared with reference to this law • “the false pen of the senbes hath wrought for 
falsehood ” (i p 419, note) In opposition to the explanation given in the text, 
which 13 also supported by Orelli, Bredenkamp proposes another rendenng, ac- 
cording to w Inch IS not to be translated “concermng,” which it can- 
not mean, but “on account of, for the sake of,” or what is still more preferable, 
he would read or'7?7 “for niy sake ” The meaning would then be, 

that the olTcring and the accepting of sacrifices was not the aim of the divine 
command, but that the object of God was to secure moral obedience ] 

(8) Sec how Winer, Grammaiik dta ncutcat SprncJitdioms, sec 7 p 462 sq , 
and Buttmnnn, QrammoUk da neufat SprachgchraucJis, p 806, elucidate this sub- 
j‘ect by a senes of examples 

(4) As Samuel himself, according to the account in the First Book of Samuel, 
ministered at the sacrificial service 

(5) In Ps IV 5, pli 15 not itself the offenng to be brought 

(6) Evokicl may have contributed not a little to the Levitical spirit which pre- 

vailed after the captivitv, though its degeneration did not originate with him (Art 
“Prophetenthum des A T ”) ^ 

(7) The passage Hos. ix 4 also shows the importance attnbuted to sacrifice 
even by Hosca, notwithstandmo: his rebuke of the opus operatum 

(8) It IS arbitrarv to make npiV here exactly = alms giving [The only pound 
for It IS the fact th'at the Hebrew wmrd is sometimes used to indicate a nghteous- 
ness which exhibits itself in acts of kindness and love The signification “alms 
(Theod Vulg ) for the Chaldee word occurs in the Targums and the Babbinical 
books, but not in the Bible — D ] 

n. THE BUIKOUS NATOTIE OF SDf THE I^EED OP A HEW DISPENSATION OP GRACE. 

§202 

In proportion as a consciousness of the inwardness of the law’s requirements 
is amved at, will the conviction of sin become profound It is in this respect that 
prophecy, by bringing into greater prominence the opposition in which the people 
stand to the electing and sanctifying purpose of their God, camos on the office of 
(he lavs, nay, advances to the perception that that sanctification of the people at 
-which the law aims, is unattainable during the present legal dispensation, and 
must, on the contrary, be effected by a new dispensation of grace 

The tuition of the lavs, making man conscious of the contrast he exhibits to the 
Divine will, by holding this will up before him as m a mirror, and effecting a 
conviction of sin by its testimony against the people, Deut xxxi 26,— this process 
is one which advances but gradually We cannot expect at once to find in the 
Old Testament such an kniyvuaic dpaprlac as is expressed in Kom vu When the 
godly man of the Old Testament meditated on the law, and strove to live m 

obedience thereto, its first impression was a revivmg one, Ps 8 sqq , Pa cxix 

He obtamed, by its enbghtenmg effect, a delight m the commandments of God, 
and thus the law m some sense became mtemal, as it is said, xxxvu 81, “The law 
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of his God IS in his heart and he attained something of that willing spirit, h 
14, by which he could say, xL 8, “ I delight to do Thy will, 0 my Qoi3 yea. Thy 
law IS within my heart ” But even in the psalm (xix ) already quoted, the praise 
of the law is combmed, 13 sq , with a prayer for the pardon of secret sms of in 
firmity and for preservation from presumptuous sms , and thus a feehng of man’s 
failure to come up to the requirements of the law finds expression When David, 

after faUmg mto gross sin, prayed, h 10, “ Create m me ^ 

heart, O God, and renew a firm spirit within me,” and, ver 12, “Uphold me 
with a wilhng spint,” comp cxbin 10, he expressed an acknowledgment that a 
Divine impartation of hfe, a transformation of heart, was needed if the mward 
state was to be conformed to the Divme will 

Such an acknowledgment is made by prophecy But xtpute the quesUon thus 
Bow Tuis the nation conformed to its Dimne destination ? How far has a commumty 
consecrated to God been really formed under the ordmances of the law ? In 
making this inquiry, prophecy encounters on every side a falling away from God, 
which, after the failure of every remedy, proves that the vocation of the cove- 
nant people IS not to be realized under the existmg dispensation. The course 
followed m this respect by the prophetic addresses is generally as follows 
1st What has Ood done for Israel ? has He omitted aught of merxy or discipline which 
might conduce to the dehverance of His people, as the remedy ,of their faults ? 
and 2d How have the people requited His love and care t how can they meet their 
Ood if He enters into judgment with them f Comp such prophetic passages as 
Isa 1 6, Mic VI , Jer u 1, iii 6, and many others 

To render evident that relation of electing and sanctrfymg love mto which 
God has entered with His people, the prophets do mdeed employ the figure of 
fatherhood and- sonship, discussed m § 82 1 , see e g Hos xi 1 (comp § 82, 
note 1), Isa i 1, 2 sqq (1), xxx 1, 9, and other passages there quoted But the 
"bridal and conjugal relation is far more frequently used by them, as the symbol of the 
communion into which Ood has entered with His people (2) This is done especially 
by the prophets Hosea, Deutero-Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel It is sufficient to 
refer to the allegory m Ezek xvi and Jer u 2 sq , already mentioned m a differ- 
ent connection (§ 27, 88, note 2) (8) How then does the nation now appear t It has 
become a harlot, an adulteress In this symbol, sin is no longer mere disobedience to 
the commands of Hnn "who has a right to demand obedience, but is viewed as 
hemg m its mward and essential nature a breach of faith, as "base ingratitude toward 
Him who has first loved It is true that it is chiefly apostasy to strange gods and 
to heathen practices in general which are regarded, e g va. Hos ii., Jer m. 1 sqq > 
etc , m the hght of whoredom, as it is expressly called m Lev xx 6 Still every 
"kind of rebellion agamst God falls under this same condemnation, inasmuch as m 
every sin man sets hims elf in opposition to Him who alone has acquired a right to 
the full submission of the heart , compare Hum xiv 88, also e g Isa i. 2l (iu 
connection with the precedmg), Ps Iyxih, 27, comp with ver 26 and other pas- 
sages (4) Considered in this hght, all boastmg of human righteousness vanishes, 
and an overwhelming feehng of guilt is expressed in many prophetic discourses 
It IS, first of all, a common guilt resting upon the nation, and makmg the nation as 
®^ch the whole com m u n ity — ^the object of the Divme wrath, which is spoken of 
In Mic vir, 9, e g , it ib Israel who says, “I will bear the indignation of the Lord, 
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because I have siuned against Him -while in Deutero-Isaiah, especially, it la 
repeatedly declared that the people have no claim -with respect to God, that all 
their righteousness is vain, that they have meurred only punishment and rejection, 
and are indebted for every benefit they receive to the free grace of God, xhu. 24, 
ilviu. 8-11, etc In Dan ix 4 sqq , too, especially ver 18, the same feebng is 
expressed (5) 


From this general sinfulness, even the more religwm part of the nation, the 
servants of God, arc not so exempt as to be contrasted, ns absolutely nghteous, 
■with the perdita matsa An Isaiah feels himself, "vi. 6, not only to be dwelhng 
in the midst of an unclean people, but also to bo himself a man of unclean 
lips, and therefore to need Dmno atonement and cleansmg before he can under- 
take the office of a reprover Caspan (Ueber Micha, p 886) is certainly mistaken 
when he understands the passage Ific vii 0 to exclude the godly from the con- 
fession of sin there made by the people Deutero-Isaiah also declares, xliu 27 

Thy first father (t.c Abraham or Jacob, comp § 74) hath sinned, and thme 
advocates (intercessors, such men as Moses, Samuel, Ehjah, and other 

prophets, who by their godlmess and intercessions stood m the breach for the 
people) have transgressed against me ” The same prophet, moreover, in the 
prayer Ixiv. C, “ "We are all as an unclean thing, all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags , and -we all do fade as a leaf , and our imquities, hke the -wind, have 
taken us away,” does not exclude himself from this co mm on sm and guilt , and 
Fa exxx 8, ” If Hiou, Lord, shouldst mark imquities, 0 Lord, loho shall stand ?” 
la of general apphcation 

The history of the people having thus sho'wn that they had failed at the present 
stage of revelation to attain that nghteousness which avails before God, and to 
realize the purpose of their election, the conviction forced itself on the mind that 
a new dispensation of grace is needed , in other words, that God must of His own 
free grace blot out transgression, and, as the passage Dent xxx 6 (discussed m 
§ 8, note 4, and § 90), shows, effect by a new commumcation of life that con- 
formity to His will which the law demands The chief passages in which this is 


expressed are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel Thus in Jer xxiv 7 the prophet 
declares that God will give to the people, whom He will bnng again to their 
O'wn land, a heart to know 'FTim ; with which may be compared Isaiah’s announce- 
ment, that Gk)d will m the times of redemption give to the people that suscep- 
tibihty for the reception of His word which they now lack , see xxix 18 sqq , 
20 sq , xxxin 8, in opposition to xxix 9 sqq , xxx 9 pnnnpal passage, 

however, m which the contrast between the future and the old dispensation 
IS brought forward, IS that important prediction of the new cotenant.) xxxi 31 
®‘1'1 “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
■'^th the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah , not according to the 
^■^e^nt that I made "with their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand 
■f them out of the land of Egypt, which my covenant they brake ” Then 

mllow the words D3 which may be understood, ‘‘when I had 

them to myself,” or more correctly, ‘‘though I am lord over them” 
W It IS further said ‘‘But this is the covenant that I will make -with the 
'mse of Israel After those days, saith the Lord, I -will put my law in their 
^^ard parts, and write it in their hearts , and -will be their God, and they shall 
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be my people. And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saymg, Know the Lord , for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord , for I will 
forgive their imqmty, and I will remember their sin no more.” The chief 
thing, or rather the fundamental assumption in this new dispensation is, as the 
passage from Jeremiah expresses at its close, the abolition of the old condemna- 
tion by Thome mercy , that God, as the prophet Micah says, vii. 19, would of 
His mercy subdue the imqmties of His people, and cast all their sms mto the 
depths of the sea The expression (he will subdue our imqmties) 

in the last passage implies that the sin of the people had become a power which 
only the grace of God could overcome But the whole difficulty of the task 
of training Israel is expressed in the passage, Isa xlni. 34, where the God who 
calls worlds mto existence by His word says, when speakmg of His many and vain 
attempts to rescue BSs people from their sms, “Thou hast made me to serve with 
thy sins, thou hast wearied me with thine imquitieS” (7) 

It is through the pardon of sin that occasion is afforded for the agency of those 
yurfying and sanctifying forces which God puts forth, — a fact thus expressed, 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25-37 “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean,” etc. That which weis signified by the legal rites of purification shall then 
become a reabty. Zechariah also prophesies, xiin 1, of the fountam to be opened 
in the times of redemption for sin and uncleanness Then there will be no longer 
need to exclaim with Dent v 39, “ O that there were such an heart m them, that 
they would fear me, and keep all my commandments always ,” for God will, ac* 
cording to the prospect held out, xxx. 8 (comp. § 88), of a circumcision of the 
heart, work m them a susceptibibty for the Divine, a willmgness to perform His 
wnlL The people no longer encoxmter the law in its rigid objectivity , but God 
will, m the tunes of the new covenant, write it in their hearts, and, as Ezekiel 
continues m the passage quoted, “A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you , and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh , and I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk m my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments and do 
them” (comp xi. 10 sq , xxxvii. 38-27) How that direct teachmg of God 
spoken of mthe passage of Jeremiah, “ They shall no more teach every man his 
neighbor,” etc , is combmed herewith, will be subsequently discussed (§ 338). 

(1) Isa i. 2 “I have nourished and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me ” 

(2) A view which at the same time testifies to the moral depth attributed by the 
prophets to this earthly relation 

(8) Ezek XVI The people in Egypt was a poor, helpless, abandoned child 
“I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own blood. I said unto thee 
when thou wast in thy blood. Live ” (It grew up a maiden, still in poverty 
and nakedness ) And when the time was come that God could woo His people, 

* ‘ I sware unto thee, and entered into a covenant with thee (at Smai), . . . thou 
becamest nune ” According to Jer ii. 2, the leadmg in the wilderness was 
the tune of espousal, etc. 

(4) Hum XIV, 83 uses HUT of the declension of the people in general Isa. i 
21 ' ‘‘ How 13 the faithful city become a harlot I” The contrast exhibited, Pa 
Ixxui , between vers 26 and 27 is specially to be observed With the godly man 
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•who says, “ God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever,” are con- 
trasted those that are far from God, that play the harlot from Him 

(5) Dan ix, 18 “We do not present our supphcations before Thee for our 
righteousness, but for Thy great mercies ” 

(6) Comp Jer in 14 Similarly, but too specifically, does Ewald understand 
though I -was their protector” Luther’s translation, “and I was obhged to 

constrain them,” would give an excellent thought, but is hnguistically mcor- 
reet The view of many modems [even Orelb, p 881], in accordance •with the 
f]nth]aa of the LXX, and making = *5113, to despise, to reject, is also un- 
tenable Hengstenberg’s explanation, “&u<I betroth them to me,” anticipates 
the follo^wing verse 

(7) Bnt, Isa xL 26, for Em own sake, because He must mamtain His own glory, 
He blots out their trajisgressions and remembers their sms no more. 


m. JirSTIFIOATION BY PATTH. 

§ 208 

Tho Old Testament Form, of Faith 

Meanwhile the just walked %n faith and had life therein The law, by always 
pointing back to Ood's decting grace, and onward to God’s just retribution, as the 
foundation of the nghteousness of the law, presupposes % e such a trusting 
to the covenant-Qod as was exhibited in Abraham's believing adherence 
to the Divme promise This is in conformity •with that fundamental declaration, 
Gen XV 6, “He believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him for nghteons- 
ness” (§ 83) Accordmgly the requirement of faith runs through the entire Old 
Testament The leading of Israel, from the time of its deliverance out of 
Egypt, Ex IV 81, XIV 81, comp especially Deut i 82, ix. 23, and many other 
passages, rests entirely on faith. But in proportion as its Di'vine election 
seemed to human apprehension thwarted, and the promise of redemption forfeit- 
ed, by the apostasy of the nation and the judgments thereby incurred, the more 
emphatically is it asserted how all-important faith was, as the root of all right- 
eousness, and the condition on which the blessing was to be obtained 

The thesis of prophetism, Isa •vn. 9, runs thus “If ye do not bebeve, truly ye 
shall not remain {i e be in a firm and stable condition] ,” it is the word of the 
prophet to Ahaz when he sought help from Assyna (§ 181) , comp 2 Ohron xx 
( 1 ) What then is this faith f Negatively speaking, it is a ceasing from all natu- 

confidence in one's own strength and power, a reniineiation of dH trust in human 
support and assistance Accordingly Jeremiah thus descnbes unbelief, xvu 6 
‘ Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm” (which 
■was just what Ahaz had done) Positively, it is a fastening or leamng , for this 
IS the proper meaning of namely, & fastening [staying (Ges )] of the heart 

«pon the Divine word of promise, a leaning upon the power and faithfulness of God, 
by reason of which He can and -will effect what He chooses in spite of all earthly 
obstacles, and therefore a restmg upon the Ps Ixxui 26 Compare 

■^hat IS said Ps cxu 7 sq of the just man ^ njip'S TIDS ^5 S pDJ 

( His heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord , his heart is established, he shall not 
be afraid”) On its negative side, whereby faith renounces self-chosen hnman 
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^ays, it is a resting xn^ a quid waiting for Ood, Isa. xxx, 16, comp "with viu. 17, 
Ps, Ixu 6, and other passages, "which resting involves a fearlessness of all the 
threats of men, Isa viii. 12, and especially Isa. xxvm 16 
On its positive side, it is a sanctifying of the Lord, vui 13, a giving of glory to 
His sole sovereignty, comp. Jer xm. 16. If j'PlJp designates faith as the act of 
fastemng, or staying the heart, and the nomen dbst/ractum (which ac- 

cordmg to its original meaning, signifies firmness, Ex xvu 12) denote the sUxte of 
firmness and constancy of heart in cleaving to God and His promise So especial- 
ly in that chief passage, Hab u 4, “the just shall bve by bis faith,” where the 
faith of the just forms a contrast to the pnde and arrogaiice of the Chaldean, 
who, according to i 11, makes his power his God Hence we find, as already 
shown (§ 83), that besides adherence to the law as reveahiig God’s commands, a 
cleaving to the promvee as revealing God’s grace, a patient waiting and hoping 
for complete redemption, formed an essential feature in the delineation of the 
servant of Jehovah, the religious and moral ideal of the Old Testament Com- 
pare the other chief passage, Isa 1 10, where the faith of the Lord’s servant 
is contrasted with the violent conduct of those who depend upon their own 
efforts, and attempt to save themselves by their own strength (3) 

In its expectation of the fulfilment of the Dmne promise, the faith of the Old 
Testament turns to the future It includes patience (irroiiovij) and hope {c'erig) , 
njp, Isa XXV 9 , nipp, Dpn, Ps Ixu 6 , non (waiting), Isa vui. 15, Hab u 8 . 

S'nin, Sc’, Ps xhi 6, etc Itis according to this specially Old Testament form that 

Tioric IS illustrated by Old Testament examples in Heb xi But the Old Testa- 
ment also exhibits faith as including negativdy that renunciation of one't own 
claims and merits bfore Ood which arises from a cenmetian of sin, and posi- 
tively that surrender to the.sin~annuUing Ood andExs atoning grace which are essential 
to tXi&fidjessalvijica of the new covenant. A chief passage in this respect is Ps exxx 
3-5 (4) Here faith appears as a waiting upon the word which proclaims /<»•- 
giveness of sms , but here, too, its eye is directed to the future (on which see 
next §) It IS, however, in Deutero-Isoiah that this faith is especially enforced 
This book announces, not only the vamty of all human power and strength, declar- 
ing that all flesh is grass, and its glory as the flower of the field, and that only the 
word of God abideth for ever, xl 6 sqq , but (as also already remarked § 202) 
proclaims m a series of passages the nothingness of human merits, the insufficiency 
of all human performances to attain a righteousness vahd in God’s sight, and 
directs men to appropriate God’s gracious offers of pardon (6) The word t'PlJP 
IS not, indeed, used for faith in its aspect of an appropriation of pardon, but the 
act itself IS spoken of The expressions used for it are UlEt, to return, to turn 
With confidence to, Isa xliv 22 (6), or the stronger Hos xiv 2 (7), etc 

Also to seek God (E/j53, Deut iv 29 (“with all the heart and with all the 

soul”), Jer xnx. 13 This believing self-surrender is further designated as supph" 

cation for mercy (D’putjl?), Jer. xxxx 9 , and Zechanah esjiecially makes the future 
conversion of the people to result from God pourmg out upon them, xu 1Q» the 
spirit of grace and suppbcations for grace (D'J»nn] nn) (8). 

(1) 2C!bron xx 20 is almost identical ‘‘Bebeve 

in Jehovah your God, so shall ye be establisbed"^ ” 
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( 2 ) Isa xxviiL 16 “ He that believeth must not fear,”— C^TI’ denoting anxious 
rertlessness [“shall not make haste,” viz to flee, Gles ed Mflhlau and Volck] 
(8) Isa L 10 “ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the 

voice of His servant? let him, when he walketh m darkness and hath no hght, 
trust in the name of the Lord, and stay himself upon his God ” On the 

other hand, it is said with respect to those who_(rebelhously) kindle a fire and hght 
up flames, “they are given up a prey to their own fire, they shall he down in 
sorrow ” 

(4) Ps. p. xTx. 8-5 “ If thou shouldst mark imqmties, who shall stand ? 

but there is formveness with Thee . I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait , 
and m His word do I hope ” 

(6) Comp the close of Isa xhu. (§ 202, with note 7) 

(6) Isa. xhv 22 “ I have blotted out as a cloud thy transgression s : . . .return 
(n3?l2^) to me, for I have redeemed thee ” 

^ expresses the idea that the movement of tummg attains its end 
(8) See more on this subject m the description of the Messiamc tunes, § 228. 

§204. 

The Old Testamerd Experience of Scdvation 

Our next inquiry is, Bew far did this appointed way of salvation, that man laying 
hold by faith on the grace of God should find forgiveness, liold good during the 
Old Testament dispensation f Are we to say that the just man not only walked in 
the faith of a future fulfilment of the promise and a future redemption, but also 
rejoiced m the present possession of salvation, and had an assurance that his sins 
were pardoned ? In other words, was there already in Old Testament times the 
expenence of justification and adoption in the New Testament sense of these terms* 
This difficult question was especially discussed in the Coccciun dispuUitcons 
Cocceius maintaimng that the old covenant furnished only a ^dpcctg, a preter- 
missio, a dissimidatio of sin, according to which, although satisfaction had not 
been made for sin, God did not punish it , but not an apapriag, a proper 

remissio (1) In this matter the question is whether, besides the pardon which, 
as we saw in the doctrme of sacrifice (§ 18'n, was obtained for sins of infirmity by 
confession and sacrifice (a g Lev v 10 1 comp also Ps xix 18), there 

was also pardon for presumptuous sins, which could not be atoned for by sacnfice, 
and therefore a justification of the whole man To this we reply as follows — 
The Old Testament certainly teaches by word and fact — by the latter in the 
history of the nation as well as in the expenence of godly individuals — that 
Divine forgiveness is imparted to the sinner who turns in penitence and faith to 
God , and that this is not a mere ignonng of sin, a silence (C^'inp) on the part of 
God with respect to it, such as He might for a season observe in the case even of 
the ungodly (as in Pa 1 21), but, as Nathan declares to the repentant David, a 
causing the guilt of sin to pass away VhjJTj riirr), a removing it to a distance, 

or, as it is expressed Job xxxui 26, He restores unto man his righteousness 
inji'rs cAjkS) It is a replacing the sinner in a state in which, as conforming to 
the DivmewiU, he is accepted by God, and becomes an object of the Divine com- 
placency God desires to be known as gracious and compassionate “There is 
forgiveness (nn Vot!) with Thee,” says the Psalmist, exxx 4, “ that Thou mayest 
bo feared,” i e that Thou mayest be in Tliy forgiving mercy nn object of venera- 
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tion. Forgiveness of sms is an act which God performs for His name’s sake, as it 
is expressed Ixxix 9 Hence the Old Testament speaks not only of the restless- 
ness of him who conceals his sms, or forgives himself, but also of the peace of hun 
who IS absolved from sin by the verdict of God To this subject belongs the whole 
of Ps xxxu and Prov xxvui 13, with which must be connected the passages m 
which the mercy of God toward contrite and humble hearts is spoken of, Ps b , 
xxxiv , xix , etc Hence we find not only ascriptions of praise for the future 
atonement, like Hie vii 18 sqq , but also thanksgivings for pardon received, 
hke Ps cm. 

This experience of salvation, however, still remains but relative, and decidedly differs 
from that of the New Testament In theyfrsf place, it does indeed afford peace of 
mind concerning individual sms, nay, for the moment, concemmg the whole 
standing of the sinful subject before God , but not resting on an objective 'and 
permanent atonement obtained for the church, it does not eaiahhskany permaiient 
state of reconcUvation That which apphes to the church as a whole with respect 
to the insufficiency of the ministry of reconciliation established in it, — ^viz that it 
was to the future that it must look for a perfect atonement and pardon, comp 
Zech m 8 sqq (2), Pa exxx 7 sq “ O Israel, wait for the Lord , He wUl re- 
deem Israel from all his sms,” — applies, notwithstandmg themward nature of the 
expiation, Ps li 19, to the individual also Not such atoning grace and justifica- 
tion were imparted to him as to enable him to say with the apostle “ Old thmga 
are passed away , behold, all things are become new ” He was pacified concern- 
ing the past, but only to begin again seekmg to be henceforth just through the 
works of the law Feebngs of love and gratitude to God, who had thus forgiven 
him, were aroused within him, and he experienced somewhat of the assistance of 
that Divme Spirit who creates wiUingness in man. But, in the second place, there 
was not m him, until the ivdporcoc mievpariKdc appeared in Christ, an indwelling of 
this Spirit, m virtue of which a subversion of the old foundations of his life was 
effected, and the anippa of a new and spmtual personahty, of a spiritual man, 
implanted in him. This is well expressed by Rougemont {Ohristus und seine 
Zeugen), when he says that under the Old Testament conversion was indeed 
reached as a moral change, but not regeneration as a new creation It is true that 
spiritual energies were already active within the psychical province , but even the 
very highest operation of the Divine Spirit m the Old Testament, viz the gift of 
prophecy (comp § 161), continued to be, as we shall soon see, an extraordinary 
condition, and one which even interfered in a violent manner with the ordinary 
course of its possessor’s life [What Rougemont may be supposed to mean is, 
that since the resurrection and ascension of Christ, there is a fuUness of spiritual 
power unknown to Old Testament saints But the essential elements of the new 
birth, repentance, faith, justification, and peace wjth God must always m their 
very nature be the same How difficult it is to draw the bne exactly on this 
question may be seen m the labored attempts of Witsius m the third volume of 
his Economy of the Covenants, Eng tr 1768, pp 1072-1147, in which he en- 
deavors to refute the views of Cocceius The subject is worthy of a special 
study and a separate treatise — ] 

And It was just because, in the third place, the Divine Spirit did not make m 
the Old Testament saints a new foundation of life, — did not as yet work outward 
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from •witlun, as the transforming principle of the "whole man, — that the conquest 
of death, and everlasting hfe toere not effected The individual might indeed he 
for the moment raised above death and the grave, comp Pa bsxui 26, etc '(and 
this subject will be discussed Part m ), but then death "was but concealed under 
a veil The dehverance from death connected -with the pardon of am m the Old 
Testament "was only a transitory dehverance, a postponement of temporal death. 
It was in this sense that Nathan said unto David, 2 Sam xii. 18, “ Thou shalt 
not die in this that Job, the sick man, who had found forgiveness of sins, 
said, vTTni- 28, “ He has redeemed my soul from going mto the pit, and my 
life shall seethe light ,” andm this also that the Psalmist exclaimed, cm 2sqq., 
“ Praise the Lord, O my soul, who forgiveth all thine iniquities , who heal- 
eth all thy diseases , who redeemeth thy hfe from the grave , who crowneth thee 
"With lovmg-kindness and tender mercies ” And when Habakkuk enounces the 
proposition, “The just shall hve*’ (comp § 203), it refers to dehverance 

and preservation under impending judgments, to what was, e g , expressed in 
the words of Jeremiah to Baruch, Jer xlv 6 “Thy hfe "will I give thee for a 
prey” (comp xxi 9) It is a temporary dehverance from death but the sentence 
of death is not cancelled Hence how differently from Job xxx 28 sound the 
thanksgivmgs of the justified in Rom "vm , when the Spirit of the risen Re- 
deemer 13 energizing in the redeemed 1 Hence, too, the "writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews declares, xi 40, that before the redemption of the New Testa- 
ment, the fathers of the old covenant were not partakers of the rE?,eiuaic 

From what has been advanced, it may be seen how much was wantmg under 
the Old Testament dispensation to the full restoration of a fihal relation toward 
OocL The idea of Divine sonship as conferred upon the nation m general (§ 82 
1), and then upon the theocratic king (§ 165, -with note 7), nay, as affirmed in a 
special sense of the godly (Ps Ixxui. 16, ‘I'n, the race of thy sons), was still 

but an idea, to be fully reahzed only m the future The highest commumon be- 
tween God and man, established by prophecy, does not attain to the emmence 
of that filial state inaugurated by the New Testament , for which reason Christ 
declares the greatest of the prophets to be less than the least in His kmgdom. 
Matt xL 11 

(1) Information concerning this controversy "will be found m Buddens, m his 
Institutio theol dogmat Cocceius was opposed not only by Altmg and Ley- 
decker, but also by Witsius, De aeonomia fcsderum Dei, ed 4, p 786 sqq (comp 
1 11) Among modems, comp especially Pr de Rougemont’s work, Ze Ohnst et 
ses temoins, which contains a senes of pertment remarks on this subject. 

(2) Accorffing to Zech ui. 8 sq , the pnesthood pomted only in a type (HSlD) 
to the future Redeemer (comp § 200) 
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THIED DIYISIOK 

OF PROPHECT (1). 

rrasT stibdivibion. 

THE PBOPHETIO CONSCIOUSHE8B. 

§ 206 

Negatvoe Propos^uma 

Although the ruitural gifta and personal qualifications of one called to the pro- 
phetic office formed the individual prempposiiion of his prophetic vocation, and 
though the ministrations of a prophet were objectively conditioned by the state 
of affairs, and the testimony of each prophet was connected with all the revealed 
testimony of his predecessors, still tTiat which made the prophet a prophet was not 
his naturad gifts nor his own intention^ and that which he proclaimed as the prophetic 
word was not the mere result of instruction received nor the product of his own r^ec- 
iion 

The older theology certainly erred in too widely severing prophecy from its 
connection both with the individuality (the moral and intellectual idiosyncrasy) 
of the prophet, and with the objective historical circumstances in which it had its 
roots, thus conceivmg of the individual prophet as inserted in the age bke a devs 
ex machina It is quite certain, however, that neither personal inclination, nor 
natural endowment, nor human training could make a prophet, and equally so, 
that the knowledge obtained by instruction or study was incapable of producing 
a prophecy However true it may be that a certain learned education v is 
given in the so-called schools of the prophets (§§ 1C2 and 174), and while it is 
certain that the prophets were themselves assiduous students of the law, the 
history of Israel, and the older prophecies, still the prophet differs essentially 
from the later scribes and Palibins It is not his to say, “It is written,” or, 
“ Such and such a master teaches,” but, “ Thus saith Jehovah,” or, “ The word of 
Jehovah came to me, saying,” etc (2) The true prophets were not the / 
of a human teacher, but of Jehovah (comp Isa 1 4), Hence it is that Amos 
will not allow himself (vu 14) to be numbered among the titular prophets of the 
guild or school The matter of prophecy is also as distinct from aught that could 
be devised or discovered by reflection, as it is from the results of human learning 
So little, indeed, is what the prophet predicts derived from his own heart or intel- 
lect, that the characteristic of t\iQ false prophets is declared to be that they speak 
that which they have themselves devised These latter are designated, Ezek. xm 
2 sq , as prophets out of their own hearts, who follow their ovra spirit, and have 
seen nothing , they speak, according to Jer xxin 16, a vision of their own heart, 
and not out of the mouth of Jehovah , they steal, ver 30 sq , the word of God from 
the true prophet , they use their tongues and predict like them (Of course, m 
the case of the true prophets, reflection plays its part, but it is exercised upon mat- 
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ter objectively received ) The prophets strictly distinguished between the word 
of Jehovah and their own views and desires Very instructive in this respect is 
the Book of Habakkuk. In ch i ho complains, first, of the corruption of the 
tunes, then of the tyranny of the secular power which God had made the instru- 
ment of Bbs judgments To those complamts he receives, ch u , the Divme an- 
swer which furnishes the solution of the enigma, whereupon the subjective emo- 
tion of the prophet is poured forth m a song of praise in ch iii, (8) 

(1) The prophetic office and its position in the theocracy were descnbed in the 
histoncal section (§ 161 sq ), in which a review of the histoncal development of 
the prophethood was also ^ven Our task now is to treat more particularly of 
prophecy as the medium of Divine revelation Since, however, the nature of this 
revelation can only be understood by a just appreciation of the mental condition of 
the prophet who is its organ, we must now discuss more fully this latter pomt, — m 
other words, the question how the prophetic consciovsness is to he d^nm and ex- 
plained, — a queHtion which was a source of controversy even in the earhest ages 
of the church The course we propose to take in this matter is, first, to lay down 
those general propositions concenung which there can be, so far as the authority 
of plain scriptural statements is deferred to, no disagreement , then to state the 
chief views which have been held on disputed points, and, by examinmg these 
several views, to smooth the way to more particular positive defimtions Hence 
this division is divided into two subdivisions, the first of which treats of the Pro- 
phetic Consciousness, the second of Prophecy Oon^ especially, with respect to 
the historical element, my article “ "Weissagung” in Herzog’s Eeal-EncyTclcp xvn 
p 626 sqq Bruno Bauer has discussed this pomt more thoroughly than others 
Among the numerous monographs, that of Tholuck {Die Propheten vnd ihre Weis- 
mgungen, 1860, ed u 1861) must be specially mentioned [Also Konig, Der 
OffenharungdKgnff dee A T 2 Bde, 1882 , Kiiper, Das PropTietmthum des AUen 
Dundee, 1870 , Kuenen, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, ISTS^riansl Load 
1877 , Riehm on Messtanto Prophecy, 1876 , Orelli, Die messianisehe Weissagung ton 
VoUendung des GoUesreichs, 2 Bde 1882-88 , also, among Enghsh authors, 
Davison, Discourses on Prophecy (Warburtonian Lecture), 1839 , Fairbaim, Proph- 
ecy visvsed in respect to its distinctive nature, special function, and proper inter- 

pretation, 2d ed 1866 , W Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 1882, against 
some of whose positions see Green, Moses and the Prophets, 1888, in which also the 
work of Kuenen is examined , comp also Fisher, The Grounds of Theistie and 
Ohnstian^ Belief, 1888. in which, pp 814-885, he discusses the argument for 
fffiriHtianity from Prophecy — D ] 

(2) It IS not our intention to set up any theory of prophecy apart from Old 
Testament statements, but to listen to what the prophets themselves tell us 

(3) [K6mg (ii § 21-28) has discussed at some length and in an instructive man- 
ner the declaration of the prophets that their prophecy did not proceed from 
their own heart How the neglect of this thought avenges itself may be seen m 
the treatment of prophetic revelation by Ewald, in which revelation appears pre- 
dominantly as an aclmevement of the prophets themselves ] 

§ 200 

Positive Propositions 

The prophet, as such, Tenows himself to he the organ of Divine revelation, in virtue 
hofh of a Divine vocation, capedde of henng hnoum hy him as such, and which came to 
him with irresistible power (1), and also of his endowment with the enlightening, sancti- 
fying, and strengthening Spirit of God Accordingly, a prophet hnows the objective 
reality, as the word of God, of that word which he proclaims 
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1. The prophets know nothing of a moment at which the resolution to devote 
themselves to the prophetic vocation came to matunty, though they do know of 
one when Glod called them and appomted them to be prophets, even against their 
own desiTe, and by the subjugation of their native timidity. The overwhelming 
constraint of the Divme call is descnbed h's Amos in the discourse (m 8) in which 
he vindicates his prophetic work (2) He says that he felt bke a shepherd whom 
the roaring of a bon fills with fear, when the Lord said unto him (vii 16), as he 
was following the fiock, “ Go and prophesy unto my people Israel ” Isaiah, ch 
vi , and Ezekid, ch i. sq , refer their call to visions, in which the glory of the 
Lord was manifested to them But the Book of Jeremiah furnishes the most 
abundant proofs of the certainty the prophets felt concerning their Divme voca- 
tion. Jeremiah well knew that the events of his life, from the first moment of 
hiB existence, had been ordered with reference to his prophetic vocation (comp 
i. 4) This had not, however, the effect of producmg in him a resolution to em- 
brace this vocation , for even when the Divine call actually came, he resisted it 
(ver 6) on the plea of his youth He testifies, xx 7 sqq , that the Lord persuad- 
ed and prevailed , he asserts that, amidst the sorrows which his prophetic office 
tirought upon him , he would wilbngly have restrained the Divme impulse, but 
was unable to do so , comp xvu 16 (3), It was m virtue of the assurance that 
the call he had received was from God, that he condemned the pretensions of 
false prophets (ch xxm., comp, ch xxvui. and xxix 24-82) (4) And as it v^as 
not by his own choice that any man was called to be a prophet, so also it is gen- 
erally true with regard to prophetic revelations, that they could not be forced 
either by the prophets themselves or by any others For there were seasons dur- 
ing which God’s mtercourse with His people by means of prophetic revelations 
was mterrupted, such interruption bemg among the special tokens of approaching 
judgment. Thus the word of the Lord is sought in vain, Amos viii 12 , visionB 
are in vam desired of the prophets, £zek. vii 26, because they no longer receive 
them from the Lord, Lam ii 9, comp Ps Ixxiv 9 

2 That overpowering Divme influence which the prophets expenenced, is 
sometimes quite indefinitely designated as the hand of Qod commg upon them, 
being strong upon them, falling upon them (comp such passages as Isa. viu 
Jer zv 17, Ezek i 8, in 14, 22, vm 1, etc ) The medium of the revelation 
18 , however, more particularly said to be the Spirit of God, through whom it is, 
Zech vu 12, that the Lord sends His word by means of the prophets (6), This 
Spirit proves itself to be Divme, first, by disclosing to the prophets each knowledge 
as could cone from Qod alone For while it is said to the false prophets, Jer xxm 
18, Who has stood in the council of the Lord, and hath perceived and heard His 
word ?” the saying of Amos, m. 7, that the Lord does nothing, but He revealeth 
(uncovereth) His secret to His servants the prophets, applies to the true prophets 
Hence ho who prophesies is called the man of uncovered eyes, Hum xxiv 4, and 
the word of the Lord a thmg revealed, Dan x 1. To lay all possible stress upon 
the objectivity of this word, its communication is designated as a givmg (Ezek 
ii. 8, 111 . 8), a putting into the mouth of the prophet (Deut xviu 18, Jer i 9), 
etc But even this putting of God’s word into the mouth of any man docs not, 
if it stands alone, constitute a genuine prophet Even a Balaam, when over- 
powered by Jehovah, was constrained to prophesy, and a Caiaphas to proclaim 
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truth agdnst hia own will (John xi 61) But still more, in the second place, 
does the spirit show itself to be of God to the true prophet upon whom it comes, 
and whom it fits for his office, by its saiictifying arid strengtTiemng agency., Wbile 
God says to the ungodly, Ps L 16 sq , ** What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth, seemg thou hat- 
est instruction and castest my words behind thee ?” while the false prophets 
show themselves to he deceivers by flattering the sinful lusts of the people (Mic 
in 11, 111 6 sqq ), the true prophet can testify of himself, Mic m 8, “I am full 
of power by the Spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to declare 
unto Jacob his transgression, apd to Israel his sm ” On the manner m which the 
prophetic spirit makes him upon whom it comes another man, compare the re- 
marks, § 161, on 1 Sam x 6, 0 

3 It 18 m virtue of such spiritual expenence that the prophet knows that the 
word put mto his mouth will also yrone itself to bear within it ihe power of the 
living God It is nutntious like wheat, while the word of the false prophets is 
like chaff , it works with irresistible force hke fire, and like a hammer that 
breaks the rocks in pieces, Jer xxiii 28 , it is a word which proves its reabty 
under all circumstances , it shall not return to the Lord void, but shall accomplish 
that which He pleases, and prosper m the thing whereto He sends it, Isa Iv 11 
Hence the prophet, as the announcer of this word, is also the performer of Divine 
aetSj he is, as was said to Jeremiah, n 10, set over nations and kingdoms, to root 
out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to 
plant (6) 

(1) [K6nig 0 p 100) says of this statement, that the author means by this call 
only an impulse of the human spirit communicated by the Divme Spirit But 
this IB an interpretation which is not sustained by what follows, to which K6nig 
appeals T^en, for instance, it is said that the callmg was often made through a 
vision, somethmg more than such an impulse is recognized,] 

(2) Amos 111 . 8 “ The bon hath roared, who wiU not fear ? The Lord God 
hath spoken, who can but prophecy f” 

(8) Jer xvii. 16 “I did not withhold myself from followmg Thee as a 
shepherd I have not desired the woeful day (which I was obliged to predict) , 
Thou lowest it that which came out of my bps was before Thy face ” 

(4) [If, on the contrary, the false prophets are regarded “ as essentially repre- 
sentatives of divergent prophetic tendencies” (Stade, in his Zextschrft, 1881, p 8), 
then what the [true] prophet declares^ in virtue of authority from God in holy 
zeal against them, must appear to be inspired by carnal passion and partisan 
zeal ] 

(6) [That revelation (revealed truth, in distinction from inspiration) is given 
by means of the Spirit of God is denied by K6mg, i. p 104 sqq , who main- 
tains that the endowment of the prophets with the Spint — which he conceives 
of as permanent, but sometimes, lor the time being, elevated to an uncommon 
degtee (p 121), effected “ a general excitement, qmckemng and strengthening of 
all the faculties,” “ lUrnmnation of the world of ideas, strengthening of memory, 
sharpening of the judgment, warming of the emotions, energizmg of the will” 
(p 112) — and also imparted m an ethical aspect ” a general disposition to aim at 
what 18 pleasing to God ” (p 11^ The spiritual endowment thereby produced, 
“so that a stream of the real Divine Spirit which pervades the umverse 
was sent down upon these men, and exerted upon them a qmckemng 
influence of a pecubar nature (p 126), only gval\fUd them to receive revdatxon" (p 
111) Li respect to Zech vii 12, K5nig does not regard the passage as co- 
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ordinate with the older declarations concerning the influence of the Spirit of God 
in the accomplishment of revelation, but understands it to say that along with 
Jehovah as the primary point of departure of the revealed word, the Spint here 
appears as a second Divme being, through whom the revelation of Jehovah is made 
(p 108 f ) The conclusions of Komg are worthy of consideration, and may prove 
a stimulus to more thorough mvestigation and a more satisfactory answ er to the 
question, but they require proof Can vfQ e g regard the pouring out of the 
Spirit in Joel ui 1 V ii 28) only as a preparation for receivmg revelation fp 
108), and m Isa viii 11, besides the “unusual influence of the Spmt” to which 
Konig holds (p 121), “ Jehovah’s speaking with a strong hand” to refer, are we 
to assume a farther Divine speaking not communicated through the Spint ?] 

§207. 

PeycJiohgical B^nttion of the Prophetic State tn Ancient Times 

Froin v^at has been advanced, the mental condition of the prophet may be 
generally defined as one in which he knows himself to be under a Divine influence 
entirely distinct from his own subjectivity, and for that very reason finds himself 
to a cert^ extent in a state of passivity This is also expressed by the pas- 
sive form of his title, and the correspondmg verbal designations and 
[This view cannot now be regarded as tenable, comp § 161, note 8 — D ] 
But how then is the prophetic state to he psychologicaUy and, more precisdy d^ned'* 
On this subject various opinions were held in ancient times The LXX first 

deserve notice, inasmuch as they translate etc , by « 

while, on the other hand, they render DDj!), Dpp, which in the Old Tes- 
tament are only used of false prophets and heathen soothsaying, by pavrciopai, 
p&vTLc, pavreia It is highly probable that the Alexandrian translators were 
influenced in their choice of these expressions by the distinction which existed 
between them in their narrower use According to this, the p&vric was the ecstatic 
utterer of an oracle, the irpo^phroc the sober-minded interpreter of the oracle of the 
former, as Plato states in the chief passage on this subject in the Timaeus (ed 
Steph p 71 sq ) (1) Thus at Delphi, the interpreter of the Pythia, who com- 
bined the sounds she gave vent to into a sentence, was called irpoffynit (Herodot 
vui 3G , Plutarch, de drfecta orac cap 51) When, then, the Old Testament 
Nabhi is designated in the LXX by the name rpo<p^oz, he may be said to be 
chiefly characterized not as a preduAer (a meaning belonging indeed also to 
rpo<ffrqd)i but as one who declares v hat tlie Divine Spirit has imparted to him, to 
which function it is essential that it should be consciously and intelbgently per- 
formed Philo's view of prophecy is at variance with this, and rather harmonizes, 
in the manner in which it describes the prophetic state, with what Plato (comp 
also Phcedrus, p 265 , Ion, p. 534, ed Steph ) teaches concermng the mantic 
enthusiasm It remodels, however, according to Old Testament supematurabsm, 
the Platonic theory, which regards the divining power of the soul as immanent 
in virtue of its Dmne origin. The prophet is, according to Philo, the interpreter 
i/ppr/vd-c) of God, who makes him inwardly perceive what he is to speak (de praem 
tt poen Mang ii p 417) This Divine inspiration is received by the prophet 
in a state of Uaraatc, which is said indeed to be distinctly different from the 

renzj of madness, but in which self-consciousness is nevertheless entirely m 
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abeyance (comp, especially in the -work, Quis rerum dimn Tueres sti, the passage u 
p 611) • the vovc has departed to give place to the Divine Spint (for if the Divine 
hght IS to nse, the human hght must set) It is merely m appearance, says Philo, 
that the prophet himself speaks he is in reality passive , another is making use 
of his orgai\s of speech to announce His will How far Philo severed the pro- 
phetic revelation from the hfe of the prophet, and regarded it as introduced 
therem without any predisposing cause, is shown particularly by the close of the 
first book diimonarchta (2) But, on the other hand, Philo recognizes no specific 
difference between prophecy and the Divme illumination imparted to every sage. 
In both, the same mievfia is working The prophetic state ib at last nothing more 
in his view than that intuitive sinking of the ego into the Divine which, and there- 
fore prophecy, is possible ttovtI av6pi}-(i> hareitp (8) 

Philo’s view of the ecstatic character of the prophetic state passed over to the 
earhest church fathers The prophet, says Athenagoras {npta^ela, cap vui.), spake 
icor’ iKcraaiv ruv hv aurotf T^oytapuv^ durmg which the Divine Spirit that moved them 
used them, as a flute-player does his instrument In hke manner Justm Martyr 
declares {^Cohort ad Gracos, cap 8), that “ men could not by nature nor by their 
own reflection know things so great and glorious, but only in virtue of the gift 
vhich then descended from on high upon these holy ones , they needed no arts 
of rhetonc, . but only to yield themselves up in smcenty to the Divine 
Spmt, that He, as a Divine plectrum, descending from heaven, and using these 
righteous men hke a cither or lute, might reveal to us the knowledge of Divine and 
heavenly things ” It may indeed be disputed whether such rhetorical expressions 
are to be understood of ecstasy in the stnctest sense of the word, — the ameniia, 
as Tertulhan {Adv Marc iv 22), from his Montanist point of view, conceives of 
It This subject was not discussed more thoroughly until it became, as Ter- 
tulhan (i<f ) intimates, a matter of dispute between the Montanists and the Cathohc 
church fathers The latter, disgusted with ecstasy as presented to them by the 
Montanist prophets, declared all convulsions which repressed the rationed consciousness 
unworthy of true prophecy, and only fit for the manticism produced by demom- 
acal powers (4) Ongen, m particular, most emphatically mamtams the tenet 
that, during the influence of the Holy Spmt experienced by the prophets, the 
will and judgment remain m then normal activity, and that the removal of every ob- 
scuration of the understanding is a token that a better spmt is ammatmg the 
soul {Be pnncip in 8, 4, comp with Horn. vi. on Ezekiel) With this agree the 

declarations of Epiphanius against the Montanists {Hesr xlviu. 2 and 4 sqq ), and 
of Chrysostom, 29 th Homily on the First Epistle to the Connthians (6) Jerome, 
too, frequently speaks on this subject , see Prol in expos Jes ed Vallarsius, iv 
sec 8 , prof comm in Hah vu p 690, etc , pref comm in 2fdh vi p 686 Still 
the polemics of the Fathers, as Tholuck justly remarks {Die Propheten und ihre 
'Weissagungen, p 66), do not deny the existence of every kind of ecstasy in the case 
of the organa of revelation They could not thus set themselves in opposition to 
the clear statements of Holy Scripture They only reject, as a reference to the 
words of Miltiades in Eusebius, Hist ecd , Chap 17, shows, the vapiKoraatg, the 
state in which the man falls mto the aKotoioc pavia, which they find to be, as 
Jerome especially insists, opposed to the saying of Paul, in 1 Cor xiv. 82, that 
the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets, who thus have prediction 
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in their power , but admit that a O'uo^ ficTtupLan6c takes place with the prophets 
(Ongenes, tn Johann ii. 1) Or, to use tlic expressions of Augustine, they 
reject the ecstasy ns ahenatw a mcnte, but acknowledge it as alienaUo mentit a 
sensibm corpora (0) And this is in effect to regard the prophetic state as ex- 
traordinary and temporary. Frail human nature could not, as Jerome in his com- 
mentary on Ezekiel, lib xi on ch xxxv {vide p. 415), remarks, endure an un- 
interrupted state of revelation In this respect we discern an essential diftereuce 
between the prophets and Christ, in whom the Spint abode permanently (7) 

(1^ Plato says, id /lamiKt/v a<ppoafrvi) Oeog avBpuniv^ ovStl^ yap Iwovt 

i(b6.TZTtTai pnvTiK^g kvdkov Kai a?r/6ovc, etc , wlierefore the irpor^/ruv ytro; IS given tO 
the p&vTic to explain and exhibit what the pdvug has spoken in enigmas 

(2) Moses, it IS there said (Mang ii p 222), excluded all kinds of heathen 
manticism , but in order that the innate desire of all men for the knowledge of 
the future might bo satisfied, IrKpaveig i^airivaiug rpoiphTtig deopdptjrog Bcaricl nai rpo- 
(pTjrchaci, piv oiiuiov ovdkv ov6t ydp^ el ?dyct, dOvarai Kara^M^elv 6 ye Karcx^p^aC' 

hvTug Kal evdovatuv baa di evpxelrai StePLeiiaerai Kaddrcp vTropd?L^ovTOC irepov ippjp^lg 7^P 
tiaiv ol irpoili^Tai deov Karaxpoipkvov roig kKelvuv opydvoig rpbg HJmoiv uv av t6e}J]a^ 

(8) Comp Quis rer div hasr a , p 610 Kai ravrl dk dvOp^nu dareitp 6 lepbg ?6y^ 
rpo(^ri''elav paprvpet dh ov Oipig kppTjvei ycvkaOai Beov, tiOTt icvpiug po^firjpog 

ovdelg kvBovai^j pdvcp dk ao(pCf} rail'd kt^appdrrei^ kieel aal pdvog bpya'voP Beov eartv Tjxa^i 
Kpovdpevov Kal r^sjTrdpevov aopdrug -vid avroii Tldrnrag ■yoiiv dndaovg dvkYpa'\pe 
Karexoptvovg Kal irpot^eiiovrag ela^aye Comp also, de creai principum, U P 
The prophet, says Philo, has within him a spintual sun for the clear perception 
of that which is invisible to the senses, but comprehensible to the intellect 
(4) The Clementine Homilies, however, in which this contrast first appears, go 
so far (ill. 12 sqcj ) as to reject every transient state of inspiration, and say that 
this 18 the case with those only who are cast into a state of enthusiastic frenzy by 
the spirit of disorder, while they claim for the true prophet an immanent spiritual 
principle {IpipvTOv Kal dkwaov •rrvevpa) 

(6) In the latter passage it is said To5>ro pdvreug Idiov, rb k^earpidvai, rb avdyKip) 
i'TTopkvetVj rb iiBeiaBai, rb k^eaBai, rb aiipeoBai diarrep paivdpevov '0 Jc •Kpo^fye/jg ovx 
ovrag, a^^d pera diavolag mjijioiiapg Kal au^povobarjg Karaardaeug, Kal eldug & (jidkyyerai, 
(fiijalv anavra Siare Kal trpb Ttjg kKpdaeug Kdvrevdcv yvdjpt^e rov pdvriv Kal rov iTpo<lifyetp> 

(6) Compare Augustine, ad Simplicianum, ii q i , Enarr in Ps Ixvui , (a 
Oeneai, xu 26 In the last named passage this ecstasy is thus described quanao 
pemtua avertitur et abnpitur ammi zntentio a senaibua corporia, tunc mapia ecstosa 
diet aolet Tunc ormvmo, quoecwnque aint prceaentia corpora, etiam patentd/ua oculia 
non videntur, nec vdXcB voces proraua audiuntur totua ammi contuitua aut %n corpo~ 
rum xmagindxua eat per spiritalem, aut tn rdnts tncoiporeia, nulla corporia tmagvna 
figuratw, per tntellehual^ visionem 

(7) Comp also Lib x cap 83 (p 894) ai semper tn prophetia eaaet aermo Dei et 
juge tn pectore eorum hdberet horpxttum, nunquam tarn crehro Ezechtel poneret et 
foetus eat aermo domvit ad me dicens — The anti-Montanist definitions were also em- 
braced by the church theology of the avhseqmnt centuries Compare, e q , 
Gregory the Great {Expositio moraZ on Job, ch xiu ) expresses himself on the sub- 
ject cum aXiqutd oatenditur vel audit/ur, ai tntellectus non trtbuitur, prophetia mini- 
me eat Pharaoh, e g , (Gen xli ), and Belshazzar (Dan v ), had visions of things 
to <mme, but, being unable to understand them, were no prophets We first bieet 
with a more thorough discussion of the matter among the lifibbins of the middle 

especially Maimomdes, More Neboch ii 82 sqq (comp GrStz, Oeschichte der 
^den, VI p 870) He distinguishes three views on prophecy According to the 
first and. usual one, God of His own free choice calls prophets without regard to 
Hieir subjective qualifications, with the sole exception tnat only a just roan can 
become a ^prophet According to the second, the view of the philosophers, 
prophecy is a certain degree of perfection in the nature of man, depending upon 
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special talents, but needing to bo developed by diligent cultivation Hence any 
one possessing tbe requisite talents may fit himself for a prophet , -while, on the 
other hand, none can become a prophet -without cultivation, nor can prophecy 
appear unexpectedly, as though one might attain to it the mght before Lastly, 
the third vieiv, -which Mnimomdes designates as that “of our la-w,” agrees -with 
the second in requinng a natural talent for prophecy, and especially those strong 
imaginative powers which are combined -with a particular kind of cerebral organ- 
ization Hence, if the imagmative faculty is weakened by human sorrow or 
•weanness, no prophecy can be produced In this -view, likewise, it is admitted 
that any one possessing the requisite i^abfications may fit himself both morally, 
by the purification of his desires and affections, and mtellectually to be a recipient 
of the ^t of prophecy But it is denied that prophecy can be actually thus pro- 
duced, as is shown by the e-^ample of Baruch, the disciple of Jeremiah , on the 
contrary, it is God alone who produces it, how and when He will, in the individ- 
ual thus quabfied The distinction of degrees of prophecy, subsequently adopted 
by other Rabbins, especially by Abrabanel, is also pecuhar to Maimomdes He 
affirms that there are eleven (oh xlv ) The two first, which form the prehmi- 
nary stages of prophecy proper, are the endowment -with the Spirit imparted to 
the judges, and the inspiration by the Holy Ghost bestowed upon the composers of 
the Hagiographa , this mspiration taking place in the waking state, and in one of 
full mental activity On the other hand, the Divine word always comes to the 
prophets as such through the medium of the dream or vision, by which God 
exerts an influence upon the imagination and intelligence of the prophet, and fills 
both -with matter which he could not have attained to in an ordinary manner (see 
especially cap 38) It was only to Moses that Divme revelation was vouchsafed 
•without the intervention of the imaginative powers The external agency of the 
senses ceases dunng the prophetic state (cap 41) , but Maimomdes, far from speak- 
ing of a disappearance of the rational seli-consciousness, on the contrary empha- 
sizes the inteUectual agency of the prophet (The distinction of the nine de^ees 
of prophecy proper is so unprofitable, that it deserves no further notice ) 

§208 

* 

Continuation, View of this tn the Older Protestant Theology 

The propositions laid down by the Fathers, in opposition to the Montamsts, 
-were repeated by the older Protestant theologians (1) The occurrence of ecstasy^ 
in the sense in which Augustme defined it, was admitted, but it was regarded not 
as a constituent element of prophecy, but only as s. preparation of the mmd for 
the recepbon of revelabon The prevailing theory of inspiration bemg apphed to 
prophecy, the Protestnnt theologians assumed, m the case of prophets, loth an en- 
tire passivity m the recepbon of revelabon, and a conbnued state of rational con- 
sciousness, -with at most but momentary intermissions (2) 

In proporbon, however, as the orthodox nofaon of inspirabon became -unsettled, 
more influence over the form of their predictions was of course conceded to the 
subjectivity of the prophets This was already done by Crusius in his Rypom- 
nemata ad, theologiam prophetieam, 1764, in which he submits this subject to a 
thorough mvesti^tion. He chiefly insists upon the distinction between the matter 
of revelation and the form under which it is presented , and -with respect to the 
latter, admits the intervention of the free agency of tbe organs of revelabon, which 
makes them not inst/rumenta Pei passtoa, but aetiva, as atvepyoi rov Qeov With 
respect, moreover, to the inspiration of the matter, Crusius distingmshes between 
inoKdXv^tf in the narrower sense, which produces new knowledge in man either 
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by a creative act or by a transformation of the knowledge already existing, and 
^uTC(7fi6g, the illumination which excites and strengthens the knowledge already 
existing (p 93 sq ) The distinction between apostolic and prophetic inspiration 
is also well brought out by Crusius (p 94 sq ) The inspiration of the apostles 
was uninterrupted, and, depending on the contmued operation of Christ and of 
the Holy Spint in them, made them more like Chnst . hence they did not, except 
in certam cases, like 1 Cor. Tii 10, make use of the formula, “ Thus saith the Lord ” 
The repeated use of this formula, on the other hand, by the prophets, shows that 
the state of inspiration was in their case an extraordinary one. Still, even in 
Crusius, we meet with no exact psychological analysis of the prophetic state , and 
such discussions were still more foreign to the theology then becoming prevalent, 
whether supematurahstic (3) or rationabstic In the latter, which at best saw 
in the prophets only so many rationalists, any inquiry into the nature of the 
prophetic state was entirely omitted. The visions which the prophets affirmed 
themselves to have beheld, were either attributed in a general manner to the poetic 
garb in which they spontaneously clothed prophetic truths, or, if recognized in a 
certain sense as facta, were referred to a state of violent mental excitement 
Prophecy in its stricter signification was regarded as out of the question ; so that 
it was a considerable step in advance when De Wette (in the preface to the first 
edition of his Introduction to the Old Testament) declared, that it was a one-sided 
proceeding to judge these ancient seers according to the spirit of our tunes, and 
not even to admit that they attempted to prophesy. He was even so fair as to con- 
cede that the prophets had genuine presentiments of the future 
The question under our notice received, howei er, a powerful impetus, when 
Hengstenberg (JJhristology of the 0 T. 1st German ed p 393 sqq ) revived m all 
its rigid one-sidcdness the IWntanist theory of prophecy (4) For he laid down 
the proposition (p 294) that the prophets, when rgcipients of revelation, were in 
an extraordinary condition, essentially differing from their usual state — an 
iKoram^, in which the intelligent consciousness retreated, and the spontaneity, "being 
suppressed by a powerful operation of the Divine Spirit, was reduced to a state of pas- 
svoit/y They were then, however, truly exalted to a higher region (p 397 sq), 
because not only the intelhgent consciousness but also the lower psychical hfe re- 
treated, and they were thus fitted to receive, like an unsulhed mirror, impressions 
of Divine truth In the case of heathen seers, on the other hand, the suppression 
of the intelhgent consciousness was effected by exciting the lower portion of the 
soul to contend against the higher (We shall commence our further discussion 
of this subject by cnticismg this theory ) 

Lntrod V T. -p 88 sq , and on what follows, p 24 
( ) Bee alsoj^ddeus, Instit/ut theol dogm p 83, and the almost literally iden- 
ft^l remark of Goto on Gerhard’s Loci, u p 21 , 'Vitnnga, Typus docVnnm pro- 
pnet/te^ p 18 Witsius, in his treatise de prophetis et prophetia (printed in the 
TTo Vim- ^ somewhat fuller investigation of the questions involved 

f 8) opposes those who make prophecy the result of natural disposition, 
OR pnn ^™®S^^i^tion (so especially Spinoza in the Tract theol polit p 

°^^™sl&ncholy temperament, natural foresight, intellectual 
thn Tirnniii+a that the freeness of that Divine grace from which 

their vocation was unrestneted, and least of all confined to 
minds. The revdatio prophetica itself is on the one hand simplex, solo 
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tntemo aptritm instinctu peracta, on the other syniboltca (cap 8, § 1) , the latter 
being occasioned partly by the external senses, partly by the imagination (§ 8). 
In the latter case, spinius animales per voluntatem Dei tta agitantur in cer^o et 
cerebrum to modo af^unt, quo modo externa dbjecta Hkid commovment, 'w^cb may 
take place both in the waking and sleeping states Ecstasy is reckoned among 
these, and defined (cap 4, § 1) as tarUa mentn alienatio, ut eessanWrus extemorum 
mieuum functtonibue, ipsa eorum qucs in cerpore geruntur prorsus ignara, tota velie- 
mentdibusjixisgue cogitationibua^ occujpata sit 

(8) Supematurahsm occupied itself with Old Testament prophecy chiefly for 
the sake of making use of the evidence of prophecy in the defence of revelation 
(4) In the 2d -ed iv p. 896 444 sqq , the earher view is essentially modified. 
[See further upon and agwnst Hengsteiuierg, Riehm, p 16 sqq , and K6mg, u. 
68 sqq , 88 sqq ] 


§ 209. 

Oardnnuabwn • Continuity and Metation of the Jhdtmdual Lfe in the Prophetie 

State, 

In this earher view maintained by JSengstenberg, truth and error are blended It is 
true that in prophecy states do occur in which the mdividual life is subjugated by 
the power of the Divine Spirit, but it is not true that these coincide with the state 
of prophetic revelation, nay, that they are even essential thereto The states of 
ecstasy which took place at the school of the prophets at Hamah, one of which is 
described 1 Sam. xix 24 (1), have already been alluded to in the histoncal section 
(§ 162). It may be that the designation of the prophets as mad (D'J^^^IJ), recurring 
m different passages (2 Erngs ix 11 , Hos ix. 7 , Jer xxix. 26), referred not 
merely to the matter of their addresses, but to some such state [But m Jer xxix. 
26, Hos IX 7, the word refers to false prophets , 2 K ix 11 it is used scoffingly 
of true prophets — ] (2) Still such phenomena cannot be regarded as normal In 
prophecy, as is shown even by the passages to which Hengstenberg chiefly appeals, 
and which plamly show that self-consciousness and spontaneity did not disappear 
durmg the reception of revelation , that the prophets were mdeed at1:his moment 
determmed objectively by the Divme word which came to them, but by reason of 
the contmuance of their self-consciousness were conscious of this objective deter^ 
mination, and were capable of free choice with respect to the Divme call addressed 
to them In short, they were in a state of passive receptivity 

Thus Isaiah, in his mitiatory vision, which he describes ch vi (8), is indeed 
conscious that he is a sinful man , he is also conscious that his iniqmty is taken 
away and his sin purged, and declares himself ready in consequence to undertake 
the Divme commission JeremiaJi, too, in his maugural vision, ch i , was con- 
scious of his own nonage and weakness (ver 6) , and if he did not resist the 
overwhelmmg pressure of the Divine call, nor refuse to fulfil, even amidst con- 
tempt and persecution, the vocation imposed upon him, this yieldmg on his part, 
however hard God might have made it for him to kick against the pncks, stUl 
rested in its deepest ground upon a moral determination (4) It is true that 
Skekiel, when he received the vision, ch i , fell down overpowered by the sight 
(ver 28), but in order to receive the revelation he had to stand up again, u. 1 sqq , 
and that (ver 2) in the power of the Spirit who entered into him , and he then, 
evidently with complete consciousness, received the Divine word It is true also 
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tliat Daniel sank down stunned in consequence of a vision (x 8-10), but he did not 
receive the revelation till he had recovered himself (comp also Rev i 17) The 
contmuity of self-consciousness presupposes that the remembrance of the revela- 
tions they received in these visions remained with the prophets, and that they 
themselves, and not others, descnbed what they had seen (so e g Zech i sqq ) 
It is this circumstance, to mention it in passing, which makes so decided a dis- 
tinction between prophecy and those psychical phenomena with which it has been 
so often compared, viz somnambulism and the higher grades of mantic ecstasy, 
such e g still occur in Shamanism (5), when there is upon awaking no remem- 
l)rance of what has been uttered Besides, whatever harm the visional state may 
do to the physical life in the case even of true prophets, as Daniel e g says, viii 
27, that he was sick several days in consequence of a vision, this cannot be desig- 
nated as a su'p'pression of the individual life On the contrary, the prophet felt 
himself inwardly elevated leamh (ch viu 11 sqq ), when under the pressure of the 
Divine hand (n’n riJiTn, by which the visional state is intended), knew himself to 
be under Divine instruction, which no longer suffered him to walk in the way of 
the multitude , JeremiaTi, though he feared, naturally speaking, to fail before his 
enemies, yet knew that he should prevail over them all through the power of the 
Spuit, 1 19, XV 20, XX 11 , comp Hab lu 19, etc (6) In thus showing, how- 
ever, that the individual life is not obliterated but enhanced in the prophetic 
state, we have still left the question, whit the ‘psyehual form of prophecy properly 
13, without an answer 


(1) According to 1 Sam xix 24, Saul, when seized by the spirit of prophecy 

in the school of the prophets, stnpped off his clothes also (RIH 02, therefore hke 
the prophets), and prophesied, and lay down naked all that day and all that night, 
— a circumstance which recalls to mind the Delphian Pythia, who in her ecstasy 
stnpped herself of her garments naked (a) scantily clothed, Job xxii 6, 

XXIV 7, 10, Isa Iviii 7 , (&) of one who lays aside his outer garment, and has 
on only the tunic, 1 Sam xix 24, Isa xx 2 (Muhlau and Volck’s Gesenius) — ^D J 

(2) This climax of the ecstatic state, in which self-consciousness disappears, 
seems to belong especially to the older times of the prophethood (§ 162, with note 
^ ) 

(8) [The assertion of Duhm (p 86), that this vision was used long after by the 
prophet for the clothing of new prophetic ideas, and therefore cannot be used 
in evidence of the prophetic state, is without foundation ] 

(4) Thus too Amos, who lays such special stress upon the Divine initm- 

tivc, refers the prophetic vocation, ui 8, to an agreement between God and the 
prophet I > fa 

(5) We are acquainted with the latter especially from the travels of Herr v 

Matjuschkin , comp e g Tholuck, td p 8 sqq , 

(0) According to Hab iii 19, the prophet walks triumphantly upon the high 
places on which God has placed him Comp, also 1 Sam x. 6, 9, and what was 
stated, § 161, on the ethical inOuence of the prophetic spirit 


§210 

Continuation Prophecy an Inward Intuition 

Those who endeavor to explain the prophetic state on natural and psycholog- 
ical grounds, are accustomed to regard it as produced by a considerable excite- 
ment and exaltation of the emotione This is so far correct, that this state wpre- 
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ceded by one of strong excitement of the feebngs , nay, that the latter may 
often be intentionally produced as a preparation for the former, for ■which pur- 
pose music IS especially employed, see 2 Bongs ui 16 To this may also be referred 
the circumstance alluded to by Hengstenberg (Chnstology, iv p 400), that the 
prophets sometimes (comp Ezek i 3, Dan x. 4) receive^ their "visions by the 
Bides of nvers, because the murmur of the "waters could not but assist in produc- 
mg in them the desired state of mind But that feelmg constitutes the essential 
form of the prophetic state, is refuted, as Bruno Bauer justly remarks (Die Eelig- 
%on des Alien Testaments, u p 806), by the fact that in feeling, the matter felt 
18 not yet separated from the subjective spirit, •while the matter upon ■which the 
prophetic spirit operates is olyectively given outside itself Undoubtedly the proph- 
ets were often in a state of excited feeling at the tunes when they uttered their 
predictions, and did not, as merely mechamcal mstruments of the mspinng 
Spirit, comport themselves m an utterly indifferent manner "with respect to their 
prophecies They were starred by fear and hope, filled "with sorrow and joy, and 
this as mtensely as if the matter they predicted were the subject of their own ex- 
perience But that in such cases the frame of mind was of secondary importance, 
that it was produced by the objective influence of the Divine Spirit, is evident 
especially from the circumstance that the feehng natural to the prophet was fre- 
quently exchanged lor just its opposite Thus the emotion natural to a prophet 
when announcing judgments against the enemies of his country is evidently that 
of joy. Nevertheless passages are found m which the prophet is so earned away by 
his own vivid realization of the woes which he announces, as to be full of Borro"W 
and lamentation Comp the prophecy concerning Moab, Isa xvi 9-11, and that 
concermng Babylon, xxi 1-10, where this state of mind is very distinctly portrayed 
In the vision, which is desenbed ver 2 as a gnevous one, the prophet beholds the 
Medo-Persian hosts advancing against Babylon, and is immediately transported 
into the mght m which Babylon is overthrown. His natural feehng as an Israel- 
ite would have been one of joy at the deliverance of his people, to whose sorrows 
an end was thus appointed , yet the revelation he has received has so overpower- 
ing an effect upon his feelings, that he feels the sorrows about to fall upon Baby- 
lon just as though they were his own, ver 8 sq (1) — On the other hand, the 
feeling natural to the prophet must exercise no influence upon his predictions , 
comp e g Jer xvu. 16 (§ 206, note 2) Even when the prophet knows himself 
to be the herald of the Divme "vmith, even such a message from God must be rel- 
ished by him, see Ezek m. 1 sqq compared "with u, 10, lu 14, Rev, x 9 sq , and 
be received with joy and dehght, Jer xv 16 
The psychical form of prophecy is rather that of an inward intuition, takmg the 
word m its "wider signification It belongs to this intuition that the subject is 
aware that the object is directly given, and not produced by his o'wn agency ; 
and this is just what the prophets affirm 'with respect to their prophecies Hence 
the prophets designate themselves as seers, which, accordmg to 1 Sam ix 
9, was the former customary appellation of prophets, and more frequently n|n 
8«e Isa XXX 10, and many other passages, especially in the Books of Chromcles 
Often as the attempt has been made, no decided difference can be shown between 
the expressions TlKT and ntn, so far as they are used to designate the prophetic 
perception (2) n|n, which in Hebrew (though not m Chaldee) belongs rather 
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Divine justice , ch, vui., the basket of npe fruit as an image of the nation ripe 
for judgment 

(10) There is scarcely a point in prophetic theology concerning which theo- 

so greatly differ. Comp the mamage of Hoses, which Hengstenberg 
aflirms to be a purely visional occurrence. No general principle can be laid down 
by which to determine how far such actions pertain to the province of the 
eirtemal or the internal (Comp Tholuck. id. 'p 60 , Bleek, Jntroduetum to the 
Old Testument, u p 18 

(11) [In opposition to the view of revelation as communicated by internal gaz- 
ing or perception, Komg takes the position that it is rather by means of the 
external organs, the eyes and ears (comp ii. § 16 sqq ) The immediate sight of 
the Deity which appears in Num xn. 6-8 as the special pre-eminence of Moses, he 
regards not os contrasting him with the prophet of the Scriptures, but only with 
‘‘mediate” prophets. ‘‘I assume that the ordinarily invisible background of 
the universe was really opened to the bodily eye (under certam circumstances 
spwially sharpened) of the prophet, that e g the chanotof God was really shown 
to Ezekiel” (ii 128) But this inevitably involves the conclusion that an objec- 

must be attributed to the chariot Con K6mg admit this ? And how 
will he explain the visions in which not “ the invisible background of the um- 
verse,” but what per tains to the visible umverse is seen, as in Am viu 2, Jer, 

1 11 sq , 13 sq ? What sort of basket of figs was it which Amos saw, and what 
ahnond rod and boiling pot did Jeremiah behold with the bodily 

eyes ij 


§ 211 . 

The PropTiet/io State iUuetrated hy Analogies in the Ordinary Life of the Spirit 
Drearne, Oommunion toith God in Prayer 

If we seek from anedegous occurrences in the ordinary hfe of the human spirit, to 
cast some bght on the nature of prophetic sight or perception, the first which 
seems to offer itseK for comparison is the vivid dream, in which the self-conscious- 
ness which had withdrawn during sleep agam dawns and thus fastens m the 
memory the images seen in the dreams That the Old Testament does not 
exclude the dream (1) as a medium of revelation, was shown § 60, where, 
however, it was also remarked that the Old Testament speaks of dream- 
revelations almost solely in the cases of such as were not, strictly speakmg, 
organs of revelation In Jer xxui. 25, comp with Deut xiu 2 sqq , and Zech 
X. 2 sqq , it is laid down as a token of the false prophets that they chi^y appealed 
to dreams , and Jeremiah opposes to these the revelations imparted to himself, 
xxm. 28 (see § 66, note 8) Hence it is all the less probable that in the difficult 
and obscure passage xxxl 26 he is himself, as many suppose, refemng to a reve- 
tmn by means of a dream. Nor are the mght visions of Zeebanah, ch i — vi , 
to be regarded as ordmary dreams Oh iv 1, which tells us that the prophet 
was awaTcened for the reception of the vision (2), shows that his visional state was 
not one of dreaming In Darnel (vii. 1), the revelation advances from the dream 
o t e highCT vision. The reason why only a subordinate importance is attributed 
to dreams, is easy to perceive Although sleep, by reason of its withdrawal of a 
man from the external world, seems specially favorable for the intercourse of the 
ivine with the human spirit , still, on the other hand, a man in this condition is 
not uly caydble of distinguishing between what proceeds from his own heart (plf? 

, er ixm. 16) and Divine inspiration. The Divme word, on the contrary, 
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must come to the prophets m such a manner as to leave them m no kind of douht 
that it IS such. It is true that among the conditions with which the owion is 
comhm§d there is found also a sleep^ which outwardly appears to be a state of 
deep insensibihty, Dnnj, Dan vm. 18, x 9 The seer smks down, his 

external eyes closed, while his internal eyeg are opened, Num, xxiv 4, 16 The 
visional state is sometimes enhanced even to rapture, Ezek. vui 1—8, xL 1 
There is a rapture described by Paul, 2 Cor xii 2-4, which, to use the words 
of Dehtzsch (Biblical Psychology, p 886), touches the boundaries of life and 
death, t.e of the separation of soul and body (8) But infat the greater number 
of cates we must evidently conceive of the state m which the prophet receives a 
revelation as merely one of profound self -tni/roner sum and eolXectedness of mind tn a 
tUfte of perfect waJc^idness This prophetic state is most nearly related to com- 
munion with Ood tn 'prayer It should be carefully noted that the same expression 
which is generally used in the Old Testament for the hearing of prayer, viz that 
God answers, is also frequently applied to prophetic revelation (e g in 3Cc. in. 
7, Hah 11 t sq , Jer xxm. 86, and other passages) When suddenly, at once, 
and with full certainty, the conviction of the Divine audience enters the soul of 
the petitioner as an mwardly perceived answer (4), such a conviction is entirely 
analogous to the manner in which the word of God came to the prophets , and 
hence we find that many suppheatory psalms conclude m a strain quite prophebo. 
And as the Divine answer presupposes a request on the part of the petitioner, so 
also do we find the prophets in certain cases brmgmg before God in prayer the 
matters concerning which they desire Divme revelation (Jer xxxu. 16, xlu. 4, 
Hab u, Dan. ix. 4 sqq ) , nay, in Jer xxxiu 2, calling upon God is the presup- 
posed condition of obtaining revelation “ OaH unto me, and I will answer thee, 
and show thee great and hidden things which thou knowest not” (6) ^This 
point IS particularly fitted to bring to hght the ethical character of the prophet’s 
relation to God. It is true that the God whose Spirit so pervades all things that 
every word uttered by a human tongne is before Him ^s cxxxix 4, 7), may, 
according to Holy Scripture, constram even a Balaam to predict blessmgs to Israel, 
reveal the future m dreams to a Hebuchadnezzar, employ (Ezek xxi. 26 sq ) even 
forms of heathen manticism for BOs own purposes, and so direct the words of a 
Caiaphas, John xi 61, as to make him prophesy without his own knowledge or 
•^nll But certam as it is that there is. as the examples ]ust adduced show, a Di- 
vine influence in virtue of which a man must either say what he desires not to say, 
or voluntarily utter that to which a Divine meaning neither known nor mtended 
by himself is imparted, still this does not 3 UBtify us in ignoring the subjective 
factor in revelation furnished by the true prophets For m the case of these 
organs of Divme revelation, properly so called, their self-surrender and their own 
acquiescence in the Divine counsels of which they were to be the messengers (6) 
corresponded, as has been already remarked (§ 209), with the Divine choice and 
callmg Thus there arose an understanding, a mutual intercourse between God 
and the prophet, in which the latter gave his whole bemg, with its special qualifi- 
cations, to the fulfilment of his office, and hved his whole life with reference 
thereto AV hatever the prophet learned, experienced, or observed, all that he 
feared or hoped, all concermng which he needed counsel or information, nay, 
even the external events which concerned him personally, see e g Hos. i., Ezek. 
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xxiv 18 sqq , all offered so many points of connexion by whicb the Divme word 
might reach him, and that word clothed itself in forms which had a relation to 
the idiosyncrasy and expenence of the prophet, and was reported by him accordmg 
to his mdividual rhetorical or hterary powers (7) This word of God was, how- 
ever, Toy no means prodiiced, from the matter of the prophet’s own mind (whether 
viewed ethically or intellectually) “A man can receive nothmg except it be 
given him from heaven,” is the testimony of the greatest of the prophets (John 
lin 27) As an answer to prayer cannot be manufactured, but depends upon 
whether God will permit Himself to be found or not (Isa Iv 6, Ps xxxu. 6, etc ), 
and there are even seasons when heaven seems closed against the wrestling in 
prayer of God’s servants, so a prophet might prepare himself for the reception of 
a revelation, but could neither extort it nor prescribe its matter Accordingly we 
find that the prophets often had to wait till they received the Divme communica- 
tions, see Isa xxi 8, Jer xlu 7 in its connection with ver 4 , and that there 
were times (as remarked, § 206) m which such commumcations entirely ceased — 
The last-named point furnishes also a proof of the untenableness of the naturalutie 
explanation of the prophetic state The physiologist Hecker {TTeber Vmonen, 
1848, p 11, 13) thinks, for instance, that any vivid conception, whether true or 
imaginary, may, by reason of continued nervous excitement, be transformed into 
a vision BO soon as it has attained the requisite fervor, and that it is in this way 
that the sublimest ideas have been incorporated in the religions of all nations 
The answer is, that there was no lack either of subhme ideas or ” fervor” m the 
days desenbed Lam u 9, Ps Ixxiv. 9, etc , and m the times of the Maccabees 
(comp § 192), and yet prophecy was then silent (8). 

(1) Prophetic significance was also, in all heathen antiqmty, attributed to 
dreams, upon the assumption that when the voluntary self-determmation of "man 
ceases, the Divme influence begins to operate upon his soul If, during sleep, 
when that by which the mner life of man is governed and determined acts most 
unrestrainedly, the communion of the saints with God takes place m full efficacy 
(corap especially Ps xvi 7), the soul ivill also, when m this condition, be in a 
state of special recipiency for the influence of the Divme Spirit (Job xxxui 14 

P’’ Ihe phrase “m the night seasons” refers more probably to 

the night as favorable for quiet thought, rather than to sleep — ^D ] 

(2) Zech IV 1 “Asamantliat is wakened out of his sleep ” “The weak- 
ness of human nature.” says Hengstenberg in his just remarks on this pMsage 
{Ghristology, in p 835), “ had asserted in his case its incapacity to mamtain for 
any lengthened period the contemplation of the super-sensuous” (comp Lukeix 
32) [Comp on the question whether the prophets received revelation m dreams, 

Komg, n 9 sqq , whose conclusions agree with the position taken m the text 
Jer xxi 26, he understands ns saying that Jeremiah received a divme commu- 
nication in his sleep, but not in a dream (p 18-15) In Zech iv 1 he properly 
lays emphasis upon the fact that the prophet was wakened, not when he was 
asleep, but as one who slept — i e from a state of passivity, of weakness and ex- 
haustion ] 

(3) A comparison of such visions with the phenomena of magnetic somnambu- 
lism IS obvious , but the greater the external resemblance,the less must the essen- 
tial difference between them, already alluded to § 209, be overlooked, viz that the 
self-consciousness of the prophet is never lost in the vision ; and that by virtue of 
this continuity of self-consciousness, the state of revelation enters into active con- 
nection tcith the ordinary mental state of the prophet, and exercises a decided and 
lasting influence thereon Comp ’Enn^mozeT^Der ifagnetismusimVerhdltnisseur 
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Natur und Beligion^ pp 91 and 241 In the latter passage the results of tile com- 
parison of prophetic -with other psychical phenomena are summed up in the 
words, “Divine prophetic inspiration, from whatever point of view it may ha 
critically regarded, is a umque phenomenon ” Visions of the higher grade are, 
moreover, hy no means frequent in the Old Testament 

(4) Comp eg Ps xx 6 “ Now inozo T that the Lord saveth His anointed.” 

(6) [The protest of Konig ^ 197 sqq ) against the analogy here presented, rests 
partly upon his erroneous conception that an analogy between certain experiences 
of the prophets and those of piaying beUevers places them on a level, and partly 
upon a different view of the latter For he maintains (p 200 sq ) that “the so- 
called certamty that a prayer is heard is only the exhaustion of the soul in prayer, 
the inference that the full ofienng of humility and trust cannot fail of its influ- 
ence upon God” . “If one who prays ever holds any other view, we must 
charge him with religious aberration ” The stramed supematurahsm of KSnig 
here gives way, for the sake of favoring bis view of the prophetic state as unique, 
to a rationahzang mode of thought Comp , on the other hand, Riehm, p 26 sq ] 

(6) The ethzc(d element in prophecy is maintained, though with one-sided prom- 
inence, against Hengstenberg and Hofmann by DQsterdieck, De rei propheticm tn 
V T ^um Uniterm turn messianm natura ethica, 1862 

(7) [Khmg (u 208) mamtains that these specifications go beyond the himta of 
the prophet’s consciousness, and attribute to their mdividuahty a positive concur- 
rence m the act of revelation, which they themselves do not claim. But is there 
not in 1 Sam ui 10, and in Isa vi 8, a self-dedication to the reveahng God, 
Without any positive concurrence m the act of revelation ? Even if, with Konig 
and ffitzig-Stemer, we understand Am in 8 as only an illustmtion of the 
thought that there m no efiect without a cause, and so do away "with the evidence, 
from this passage, of the ethical relation of the prophet to God, yet this relation 
IS certainly proved by a senes of other propheticm testimomes, some of which are 
given in the text ] 

(8) The last days of Jerusalem, before its destruction by the Romans, well 
showed what kmd of prophets natural fervor is capable of breeding, § 192, note 
10 It 18 only by acknowledging revelation as a spontaneous and actual relation 
into which God has entered with the world, that such revelationless periods can 
he possibly understood. 


§ 212 

Continuation The Conceptions of Genius and the Natural Powers of Dimnation (1) 

In explaining Old Testament prophecy, the attempt has often been made to re- 
fer it to prophetic powers inherent in the human mind, and manifesting themselves 
also m the conceptions of genius, whether of the poet, the artist, the hero, etc., 
when — “ at one time after long reflection and by gradual development, at another 
at once and apparently without preparation — some great thought comes before 
his soul with such vividness and power that in this moment of conception his 
creative mind already bears within it, in its fully completed state, the work on 
which he may perhaps stiU have to labor for years ” (It is thus that E Graf ex- 
presses himself concerning the several revelations of God, in the Studien und 
Nritilen, 1859, No 2, p 272 Comp, also Rothe, 2?ur JDogmaUh, Ist ed p 71, 2d 
p 70 ) In particular has a divining power, inherent in the human mind, and 
producing actual prophecy outside the province of scriptural revelation, been 
spoken of This has been done especially by E v Lasanlx, in his work Die 
prophctische Kraft der menschlichen Scele in Diehtern und Pcnlern, 1858 (2) , while 
Hamann had already ventured to declare, “"Wc are all capable of being prophets ” 
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For this theory a certain amount of truth must be acknoivledged, even from a 
scriptural standpoint , for the Old Testament (as was sliow n, § 05) refers all in- 
tellectual endowment to a Divine spiritual influence on the mind. Still that 
personal and familiar relation in which the prophet stands to God, which makes 
him a participator of the Divine counsel, and discloses to him secret things, Amos 
111 7, Jer xxiii 18, etc (corap § 161), stands out as something specific amid these 
general spintual influences (3) With regard to so-called natural divmation, m 
particular, the aspect in which this may most allowably be compared with senpt- 
ural prophecy is, that it is tXia prophecy of conscience (4) For smee the God who 
gives testimony to Himself in the conscience, and who pledges to it a holy and 
righteous government of the world, and thus sharpens in every morally susceptible 
man a perception of the providential Icadmg whether of individuals or nations, is 
the same Being who reveals in prophecy the laws of His moral government, the two 
must necessarily coincide with each other in essentials (5) But does tlus natural 
divmation know anything positively respecting the purposes of God’s ways upon 
earth ? Lasaulx may call Scipio’s allusion, amid the rums of Carthage, to the 
future fall of Rome, in the words of Homer (Iliad, IV. v 1G4 sq ), “ a genume 
prophecy but the prophets of the Old Testament knew something more, when 
they proclaimed that above the rums of all earthly pow'er the glory of the God of 
Israel should flow like the waves of the sea (Hab u 13 sq ), when they beheld 
from their corner of the world the kingdom of God coming to all nations, and 
when Darnel declared (ch vii ) that the kingdom of the Son of man from 
heaven should tnumph over all those secular pow ers which should successively 
emerge from the storm-tossed ocean of the nations (G) Besides, how does the 
prophecy of conscience manage the enigmas given it to solve, by those contradic- 
tions of its postulates w'hich arc presented by the course of the world ? (7) And 
when Lasaulx, in attempting to explain the prophecy of the Old Testament, 
further suggests tlie sympatlictic connection of the individual human spirit w ith 
the national spirit and that of all mankind, we fully concede that a nation may 
produce individuals in whom the xircsentiinents of the national spint may be 
transfigured into lucid thought", and, under certain circumstances, be even 
clearly expressed in prophetic sayings , but it is equally certain that the prophets 
of the Old Testament laid no claim to this honor They knew' that the Spirit by 
which they were inspired icns not the nntuinl spii it of their nation , that their pre- 
dictions were not the expression of popular expectations Tlie jiower of Old 
Testament prophecy was so far from being conditioned upon the secular pros- 
perity of the nation, that it was, on the contrary, m proportion as the external 
glory of Israel decayed that prophecy unfurled htr wings and proclaimed upon 
the grave of Israel’s earthly hopes the tnumph of the eternal kingdom of 
God (8) Tlie prophets knew that the thoughts of God, of which they were the 
interpreters, arc as high above the thoughts of man as heaven is higher than 
earth, Isa Iv 8 sq (9) 

This transcendence of revelation extends so far as to become a limitation of 
■prophecy for, as the Old Testament Icnows nothing of any permanent indwelling of 
the Spint of revelation m the prophets, but speaks only of a falhng (Ezek xi 5), 
a coming (1 Sam x C) of the Spint upon or over them , so the matter of revela- 
tion, though their free agency is manifested in the form in which they present it. 
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}s not, stnctly speaking, the mental jiroptriy of the prophets, but continues to be 
a thing ^mparUd Hence its meaning tvos not fully grasped by their understand- 
ing, but was, as Bt Peter tells us, 1 Pet. i. 10, a matter of investigation to them- 
selves (10) This accounts also for the impression, bo often received by tlio atten- 
tive reader from the prophetic word, that it reaches further than its inadequate 
form, and bears vnthin it, according to the intention of the Spirit, that which far 
surpasses the individual consciousness of tho prophet (11) (12) 

(1) Comp XTcber dm TerMUniti der A T Prophetic cur heidnuchcn Mantih (ac- 
companying the congratulatory address of the University of Tubingen to the 
UmvcTEity of Breslau, 1801) 

(2) The conclusion of this work is embraced m the following propositions “K 
there is present in every human soul somewhat of the collective powers of the soul 
of his nation and of the soul of all mankind, nay, of the soul of the world , and 
if, in the matter of prophesying, ns in every great matter of human life, the indi- 
vidual soul is immersed in the unncrKal soul, in the great and universal meaning of 
nature and the world, and is thence bom again with renovated powers , it is con- 
ceivable that, 03 the present is as substantially connected with the future as it is 
with the past, each individual soul may foresee not only its own future, but also 
that of its nation, nay, of all mankind From the depths of the soul and from 
the creahre power of God therein arise all great thoughts, all that is new or 
extraordmarv, all that leads mankind toward its eternal destination ” 

(3) Therefore the prophet knows himself to be taught of God in qmte another 
mrjiner from that in which the artisan Bezalccl, c g , nay, even Solomon, could 
declare themselves to be 

(41 Comp Beck, Einlcxtung in daa Syftan der Chri^tl Lchre, p 197 

(6) Tho strength of this natural divination lies in its presentiments of approach- 
ing Divonc judgments, in its perception that a curse cleaves to all unexpiated 
guilt, that all power founded on deceit and unrighteousness works its own de- 
struction, and that all earthly glory and greatness is destined to jiensh 

(0) [KCnig {u p 202) remarks, on tho other hand “ Tins does not appear to 
me a sufficient answer. Such expectations of a triumph of good on the earth any 
one who behoves in a moral order of the world might have ” But, in the first 
place, a general and indefinite idea of a final triumph of the good is not liere at- 
tnbuted to prophecy, but it will bo found, on reading a few lines further, that 
evidence is given that it looked to a much more concrete aim of the course of his- 
tory ; and secondly, we may ask whether faith in a moral order of tho world 
which is sure of such an issue of history, can be or has been formed, except under 
the influence, directly or indirectly, of revelation And when Konig further re- 
marks, is decisive in respect to the difference between divination and 

prophecy, is not the matter, but the form the prophets did not draw from a 
lonntain which stood at the scrvico of aZ7,” he docs not meet the posihon taken 
in the text, the meamng of which is simply this, that tho difference in the matter 
of prophecy pomts to a different source — in the one case to the human mind, m 
the other to the Spirit of God Unless it can bo shown to those who place proph- 
ecy in the same line with natural divination, that the former is supenot in respect 
fo its contents, they will not believe that its declarations have any other than a 
human source , or they will And a revelation through the Spirit of God in the last 
deCTee superfluous, if it offers nothing higher than human augunes and thoughts j 

(7) So tar as natural divination pointed to a perfect realization of the idea of 
moral excellence in man, it was obliged either to give up the attempt to show how 
historically it is to be brought about, or to seek the historical point of connection 
wrthin its own horizon , and the diad^Koi iT^ayyeXiai (Eph u 12) with which 
^d has connected the historical development of His kingdom being outside of 
tim horizon, it must necessarily make mistakes Of the first kind are theories 
hke Plato’s dehueation of the ideal of a just man, who, without having done any- 
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thing wrong, appears to be unrjghteous ; who is chained, scourged, blinded, and 
at last even impaled ii p 801), and of which LasauK (irf p 23) saysth.it 
he never in the sacred books of the Jews met with any more magnificent prophecy 
concerning the Lord’s holy and righteous One (Comp also his work, Dch hoi- 
rates Leben, Lehre und Tod, in which, p 121, he ranks Socrates among the proph- 
ets ) Virgil is an example of the second kind, when m his celebrated 4tli Ec- 
logue he connects the return of the Golden Age with the consulate of Polbo and 
the birth of his son, and then in the JEncid, as is well known, sets up Augustus 
as the bnnger in of a new age, but in both cases combines the tmps? lum sine Jinr 
witli Rome {jSUn i ver 278) 

(8) Wliat a struggle takes place in such cases between faith in providence and 
a lurking belief that the i\orld is governed by a fate in which there is no mor il 
element 1 (See § 8, note 2 ) 

(9) This point 18 calculated to show the contrast between Old Testament rc\ - 
elation and heathen manticism The religious importance of raanticism, bke the 
power of ancient heathenism in general, rises and falls with the national hfe 
The power of the oracles was broken with that of Hellenistic nationality , they 
were, as Plutarch testifies, no longer consulted on the more important occasions, 
but only on trifling matters, such as whether a mamn^o should be contracted, a 
voyage undertaken, whether com and hay would yield well, etc , which circum- 
stance Plutarch adduces among others to explain why in his days the Pythia had 
ceased to give her answers in verses (dePytli orac cap 28, comp with de defcdti 
orac cap 7). But even for a Juban, Apollo had no longer an answer in readi- 
ness 

(10) Comp also what has been already said, § 5, note 1, against the derivation of 
the Old Testament religion from the natural peculiarities of the Israelitish people 

(11) This relation of the subjectivity of the prophet to the revelation is so ex- 
plained, from the Hegeban standpoint, that in the Old Testament the identity of 
the finite and the infinite subjectivity has not yet been infinitely brought to pass, 
but IS only a direct one , which way of direct umon did not suffer the two equally 
to attain their right, when they would have obliterated each other in the con- 
crete spirituality (see Vatke, die Religion des A T ^ G24 sq ) If, on the other 
hand, wo put in the place of the logical process the historical development of 
revelation, as exhibited in Scripture, the result will be us stated § 204 in this re- 
spect 

(12) The importance of the propositions thus far developed will more clearly 
appear in the discussion of the natuie of prophecy, to which we now proceed. 


SECOND SUBDIVISION 
OF PEOPHECY (1) 

§ 218 

Its Office zn Gone? aZ 

In the usual defimtion of prophecy formerly given, it was said to be the predic- 
tion, by means of Divine revelation, of any occurrence which was contingent, and 
therefore not to be foreknown by human wisdom (2) This definition is in every 
respect inadequate According to the passage in Deuteronomy xvui 9-22, discussed 
§§ 97 and IGl, prophecy is said to secure to the people that which heathenism m 
vain sought to furnish by its manticism H ow even heathen manticism would not be 
correctly appreciated, if regarded merely as a means of inquiring into future con- 
tingent matters, and consequently as a means of satisfymg human curiosity , that 
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is to say, if its religious element is made to consist only in the supplementary 
assistance of the Deity in those matters for which human reason and wisdom are 
msufficient (3) Manticism originates rather in the inalienable cravmg of the 
human spirit to know itself in active commumon and to mamtam a constant in- 
tercourse with Deity, and m the belief that God has not forsaken nren, but makes 
their actions and all that befalls them the object of His care, and will for this 
reason manifest Himself unto them What Manticism sought was to make known 
to man the will and counsel of God in ail the important events of life , to give 
him information, especially at critical seasons, how to do what was nght and 
pleasmg to God (4) Such an vnterpretaUo divmm wluntatts as heathenism in vain 
endeavored to furnish, the word of prophecy afforded 
Soto far, now, does the announcement of the Ihmne vnll made hy prophecy, extend 
That the prophets were applied to for disclosures even in matters of ordinary life, 
IS shown by such narratives as 1 Sam ix 6 sqq (6) , 1 Kings xiv 1 sqq , 2 Kings 
1 . 3, and the well-known occurrences m the history of Ehsha In Voo first place, 
however, the Old Testament strictly insists that they who on any occasion seek a 
prophetic answer from God must earnestly seek Him and walk in His ways (6) 
The chief passage on this subject is Ezek xiv 1-20, comp with xx. 1-4 The 
prophet IS not to be at the beck of the elders of Israel, who inquire of the 
Lord with the mouth while they have set up their idols m their heart, but is 
rather to reprove their ungodliness God will not be inquired of by a rebellious 
generation, because prophecy is not to be degraded into a playthmg and an ob- 
ject of fnvolous cunosity In the second place, this condescension to the ordmary 
requirements of the people, which was to enable them to dispense with seekmg 
counsel from heathen soothsayers (7), is an element kept qmte m the background 
in prophecy (8) On the whole, prophecy was designed to educate the nation to 
a perception of what kind of knowledge of the future could alone be a blessing to 
man, by openmg its eyes to the holy government of God in history and to the 
aims of Divine providence, that thus it might learn to prepare for commg judg- 
menta (comp passages such as Amos iv 12, etc ), and, walking m the light of its 
own calhng to salvation, and of the great future which this involved, might re- 
gard It as beneath its digmty to yield to the yeammg for soothsaying , comp as 
chief passages, Isa in 6 sq in connection vsnth vers 1-4. If, then, we regard the 
collective contents of the prophetic books of the Old Testament, we must say that 
prophecy is employed entirely in promoting the interests of the Teingdom of Ood, 
and that its mniTi office is to unfold its ways In saying this, we have not, how- 
ever, as yet answered the question whether prophecy as such is a prediction of in- 
dividual occurrences, and if so, what are its characteristics, and how is it related 
to its fulfilment? (9) 

(1) [On this whole subject, comp Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, its origin, his- 
torical character, and relation to the New Testament fufilment, 1876 ] 

(2) Boflgr ‘Titrmga, Topics doctrinm proj^heticce, p 2 “Ihophetia est prcBdictio 
e^s ant etenVus conUngentis futun temporis ex reoelatione dvvma,'" which thus ex- 
cludes from prophecy all eventus necessani, such as the succession of day and mght, 
the ebb and flow of the tide, etc., and on the other hand designates hominum 
^Illumes et actumes liberm, earumque consequentia, as its verum ac propnum ohjectum, 
~a remarkable deflmtion, according to which those Pmne counsels which are m- 
dependent of human freedom could not be the obiect of nrophecy 
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(3) Comp my essay “On the relation of O T prophecy to the heathen man- 
ticasm ” This view of manticism is only suitable to the times of its decadence, 
when it had become with some, an empty form maintained only for pohtical 
objects , with others, a superstition subserving only the most insignificant purposes 
of daily life, and estranged from all higher aims ; and when even the Stoics, m 
their philosophical justification of manticism, only attempted to assert for it 
an essentially theoretical interest, viz. that it might in mdividual cases disclose 
to human apprehension that unchangeable causality of things which has its 
foundation in the eternal law of fate (sec Wachsmuth, J}ie Armchten der Stoiher 
fiber Mantik und Ddmonen^ 1860, especially p 22 sqq.) 

(4) Man longs for the Divme consent, for the assurance of the Divme blessmg, 
Even when a resolution has been formed after mature dehberation ; or, when 
threatemng premonitions of Divine judgments appear, he desires to learn from 
the Deity Himself the means of expiation, and of dehverance from the curse rest- 
ing upon him 

(5) To be sure, the passage 1 Sam ix 6 sqq leaves ituncertam whether Samuel 
Would, under other circumstances, have given information concermng the lost 
\s8es Still the parenthetical note ver 9 is a proof that the prophets might be 
consulted on such matters 

(6) Saul, after bemg rejected, obtained in his helpless condition no other 
answer from God than one of judgment, 1 Sam xxvui C , so, too, the wife of 
Jeroboam, when consulting the prophet Ahijah concemmg her sick child, received, 
besides the unwished-for disclosure, a stem rebuke, 1 Kings xiv 6-16 

(7) Comp Ongen, c Oels i. 854 , Redepenmng, Ongenes, i p 287 

(8) We have herein, as H Schultz (Odtttnger gd Am 1862, p 230) justly re- 
marks, a testimony ‘ ‘ how Divine revelation so adapted itself to the natural soil of 
human manners and customs, as not on every occasion instantly to reject what 
Was out of harmony with it, but allowed it to pensh gradually, m virtue of its 
own vamty, in presence of the Dmne ” 

(9) On the history of dififcrent views of prophecy, and the course of its treat- 
ment in Patristic and Protestant theology, see the article in Herzog, xvii. p 644 
sqq [Also the parts pertaining to this subject in Diestel’s Geichichte dee A T 
tn der Ohruthchen Kirme, 1869 , Orelli, § 9, and BDhl, Ohnetologio dee A T § 4 , 
the position of the latter writer is conservative, and agrees with the older views ] 


§214 

The Prediction of Particvlar Events an Essential Element of Prophecy. 

Accordmg to the theory of some, the sole essential feature of prophecy is de- 
clared to be its expression of the general ideas of the Eivine government , while its 
prediction of particular events is, on the other hand, to be regarded as comparatively 
imessential and subordinate , so especially Hengstenberg, in his article on the ex- 
position of the prophets, in the Evangd Kirdienzeitung, 1883, No 28 sq (1) , nay, 
the very admissibility of prediction is denied by the rationalisticjiaxty^on the ground 
of its destroying human freedom and interfenng with history The latter propo- 
sition, indeed, if laid down as universal, would lead to a view of the world deci- 
dedly unreasonable, and at any rate unscriptural For what kmd of*a conrse of the 
world would that be, which should be dependent in its chief elements solely upon 
the acddental decisions of the human will ? Old Testament theology, however, 
has to do only with the question whether prophecy does or does not attrdnite to itsdf 
MS essential the charaetenstie of predicting partAcuUvr events (2) , and in this respect 
it may suffice to bring forward, besides the fundamental passage Deut xviu 22, 
the very decided expressions contained on this subject in the prophetical book, 
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Isa. xl Eqq Hero -we find tlic greatest emphasis laid upon the circumstances 
that tho dcUreronce of Israel from the Babylonian captivity had been long pre- 
dicted by prophecy, and that the prophet now speaking foreteUs tho appearance 
of Cyrus before it takes place It maintains also that tho prediction of such par- 
ticular events is a proof that tho God of Israel is tho true God, while on the other 
hand it asserts that tho vanity of the heathen gods is manifested by their inabihty 
to foretell anything ; see xli 21-28, xbi 9 "When it is said in tho latter passage, 
“New things do I declare h*forc they »pnng forth I tell you of them,” tho 
idea of pure prediction could hardly be more precisely expressed , comp also 
iMi 9-18, xhv. 25 sq , xlv 21 Tho unbelief of tho people is represented, 
xlviiu 3, as without excuse, for the very reason that the predictions of tho prophets 
were authenticated by their fulfilment And when itissaid, ver 7, “They are 
created now, and not from tho beginning, oven before tho day when thou heardest 
them not ; lest thou shouldcst say. Behold, I knew them,” prophecy is here very 
decidedly distinguished from a mere calculation of what the present might further 
develop 

But while, in accordance with the declarations of the Old Testament, we claim 
for prophecy the charactcnstic of prediction, we hy no mean» assert the complete 
identity of the prediction icithits fvTflment. Against such a supematuralistic view 
of prophecy, as regards it, so to speak, as only the mirrored reflection, cast back- 
ward from the future, of New Testament personages and occurrences, it is very 
easy to contend, and to show how very differently tho Old Testament prophecies 
would have run if they had been of this nature The inahenable connection of 
the words of revelation with its facts, and therewith the genuine historical nature 
of revelation, would bo annulled, nay, the pre-eminence belonging to the New 
Testament itself bo lost, if a substantially complete representation of New Testa- 
ment redemption were already placed before us in Old Testament prophecy A 
closer investigation of tho pccuhantics of tho latter enables us to discern also the 
limits prescribed to it, and tho incompleteness pcrtaming to it In discussing this 
pomt, we shall proceed from what was stated in tho first subdivision concermng 
the prophetic consoiouraess 

(1) According to Hongstenberg, no prophecy refers solely to any special case 
“ Such exposition may be semceablo to apologetics , but apologetics is only for 
the few, and not of sufficient importance even to them, for God to have done so 
much in this respect ” If prophecy seems to foretell any special case, it is merely 
the most obvious realization of the idea in an object Everything in prophecy 
apphes to the one church of God existing in unmtemipted continuity throughout 
the ages, l^thm us and without us, we again find Israel, Edom, and Babylon 
Nothing any longer appears to us merely past, nothmg merely future , but all 
equally past, present, and future, os cannot but be the case with the word of tho 
eternal God, The temporal and local defimteness of individual fulfilments is 
Simply mcidental Ifj nevertheless, we are obliged to own that some predictions 
are special and historically characteristic, these appear merely as concessions to 
the weak faith of the church — ^That the influence of Schleiermacber’s doctnne is, 
as has been remarked, perceptible m the tnm here taken by Hengstenberg’s theory 
of prophecy, is possible so far as this — ^that Schleiennacher (JDer (^nstliSie Olaube, 

§ 108 8) re^ds as the essential element of prophecy, not a prediction relating 
to pariacul^, to which now a less now a higher degree of correctness pertains, 
TOt the manifestation of general principles There is, however, this difference 
between the two, that Schleiermacher sees in the ideas of Divine election and 
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retribution by wbicb prophecy is pervaded, only “ Jewish notions,” and finds the 
Ilessianic element of prophecy in the fact that it expresses the future of the Sent 
of God in a manner which, nghtly understood, involves the “termination of these 
two Jewish ideas ,” while Hengstenberg, on the contrary, acknowledges, as has 
been said, in the prophetic ideas — after, indeed, divesting them of them particu- 
lar defimteness — the eternal laws of God’s government of the world and the 
church And who can deny to Hengstenberg the special merit of having, by thus 
giving prominence to the enduring value of prophecy, again set up that prophetic 
word, which had long lam under a bushel, as a bght to enable us to understand the 
ways of Qod, and of having again rendered accessible to many, the treasures of 
instruction and consolation contained therein for all ages of the church mihtant? 

(2) Comp Bleek, Int/roductvm to the Old Testament, u. p 23 , OreUi, p 32 sq , 
69 sq , Konig ii § 27, especially p 291 sqq , 818 sqq 

§ 215 

The Peculmrities of Old Testament Prophecy (1) 

1. The matter of revelation bemg given to the prophets in the form of intmtion 
(§ 210), the future appeared to them as immediately present, complete, or at all 
events in progress Hence the frequent use of the so-called Proetentum propheti- 
eum, by the misunderstanding of which, prediction has so often been taken as a 
description of the past ; comp e g Isa ix. 1, 6 (2) How great soever the 
distance, according to human computation, of the things predicted, they are 
aetAiaUy %n tram to the prophetic eye, and all that intervenes can only help to 
hasten their fulfilment. See as a chief passage, Hab u. 3 “ The vision is yet 

for an appointed time, but it hastens to its end, and hes not , though it tarry, 
wait for it, for it will surely come, it will not tarry ” "What the prophet sees are, 
as they are called Rev i 1, simply things & del ycvtoBai kv invisi- 

ble world which is disclosed to the prophet, all is active, in motion, about to 
approach — Connected with this peculiarity of prophecy is the drcumstance that 
it gives for the most part only a siAordmate importance to dates — ^for the most part, 
we say, for there are certainly cases where great emphasis is laid upon them, as 
e g. Ezek- xiL, where the prophet announces to those who inconsiderately derided 
the predicted judgments because their fulfilment was delayed, that this fulfilment 
should shortly take place ; while on the other hand we find some cases, e g 
Dan. X 14, where the vision points to a more remote time Sometimes the dates 
given have evidently a symbolical meaning, and must not for this reason be pressed 
to the very letter Such are the seventy years of Tyre, “ according to the days 
of one kmg,” Isa xxm. 16, 17 , the seventy years, Jer xxv , the seventy weeks 
of Daniel, ch ix Such dates, too, as those of Isa xvi. 14, xxi 16, may be m 
eluded In general, however, the word of the Lord, Acts i 7 ovx tyiuiv iari yvavat 
Xptvov^ f] Kotpotc, otic <5 raT^p Idero hv ty Idtf h^ovahf, apphes also to the prophets, 
who l imi t themselves to indefimte dates, such as in that day (Kinn DV3) , after 
this (p "int?), etc The grouping of that which is predicted according to thenecessary 
sequences of its essential elements takes the place of chronological statements And 
this is effected in the following manner * While heathenism can attain to no 
knowledge of the issue of its history, it is essential to Old Testament prophecy 
to be always directed to the eonsummation of the "kingdom of Qod, by announcmg 
Vie ways in which Qod conduces purpose of salvation, from the actual present to its 
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appoinied, end In other -words, "what takes place D’P’n forms the bound- 

ary of the prophetic horizon. This expression does not signify, as it has often 
been explained,” “ in the time to come,” “ in the future," but signifying, 

m contrast to that to -which anything runs) ” at the end of the days,” i.e. 

at the close of this dispensation, as correctly rendered by the LXX by kv rate 
iaxaraic ^fiipai^, or iff’ (kax^Tuv) rav fiptpuv It is true that the meamng is 

a TeUUive one In Qcn xlix 1, where the expression first occurs, it refers to the 
time of the settlement of the tribes in the promised land , for the final fulfilment 
of the Divine promise is thus made the standpoint of Jacob’s bleasmg In Deut 
iv 80 It denotes the time which forma the turmng-point for the restoration of 
Israel , while in xxxi 29, on the contrary, tlie rejection of Israel is itself reckoned 
to pertain to the ri’intt But m prophetic diction, properly so called, n’*inx xs, 
as has been said, the tune of the consummation of redemption (Hos m 6, Isa ii. 
8, -with Me IV 1, Jer xlvm. 47, Ezek xxxvm 16) The event next preceding 
this h'inK is judgment, and indeed judgment both upon the rebelbous people of 
God and the sinful world This judgment is directly connected -with the days in 
which the prophet lives, for these, because of the sins of Israel and the Gentile 
nations, already bear in their bosom the judgments of God Thus the matter of 
prophecy may be defined by its three elements, — guilt, judgment (first upon the 
house of Gkid, then upon the world), redemption The progress of the kingdom 
of God fbrms itself, in prophetic vision, into a picture in which judgment gener- 
ally forms the foreground and redemption the background In the Book of 
Isaiah, xl sqq , on the other hand, redemption occupies the foreground, but still 
m such -wise that its blessings are depicted as not unaccompamed by judgment. 
The contemplation of impending judgments, then, usually extends to that of the 
last judgment, as e in the Book of Joel, where the description of the devasta- 
tion by locusts, with which Judah is chastised, is enlarged mto a descnption of 
the coming of the last day (the day of the Lord), the final judgment, which, 
however, on Judah’s repentance, is, though invoked upon her, inflicted upon the 
secular powers , and as in New Testament prophecy also (Matt xxiv ), the judg- 
ment upon the world is placed in direct connection with that upon Jerusalem. 
So, too, the contemplation of approachmg deUverance is usually extended to take 
m the consummation of redemption, as eg Isa -vu -xu. proceeds from an 
announcement of dehverance from Assyria, to a prophecy of Messiamc blessings 
Thus prophecy beholds in every event the commg of the Judge and Sa-viour of 
the world to set up TTis kingdom In this combination of the nearer and more 
distant future — ^in this placing of the present government of God’s kmgdom in 
the bght of the end — bes ’"hat has been called the perspective character of proph- 
ecy, as Bengel in particular, in his Gnomon on Matt xxiv 29, has so aptly 
designated it (8) This characteristic of prophecy is mamfested -with especial 
beauty m the Book of Isaiah, xl -IxvL The Divine act of dehvermg the people 
from the Babyloman captivity, and their restoration to the promised land, form, 
"With the Messianic redemption and the admission of all nations into the kingdom 
of God, one great connected picture, closing with the creation of the new heavens 
and the new earth (4) To the prophets themselves, moreover, the time when 
their predictions should be fulfilled was, as we are told 1 Pet i 11, a subject of 
investigation 
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3 The fact that the matter of prophecy is given m the form of such an intui- 
tion, also furnishes the reason why it always sees the realization of that matter in 
faHieula/r events which are complete in themsdves Thus in Joel, ch m., the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spint upon the people of God is conceived of as a single act 
amid tremendous natural phenomena, and so also the judgment of the world is 
mostly represented as a single act of judgment against the secular power at the 
moment present to the mind of the prophet In ^'^fiiyUment, on the contrary, 
that which is but momentary in the prophetic intuition is accomplished by a 
process of long and gradual development (6) , and when a prediction attains its 
first stage of fulfilment, there opens out from ^he standpomt of subsequent 
prophets, m virtue of that law of diLaUon, as Ebrard m his Oommmtary on Hdrrews 
calls it, a new perspective toward the consummation of judgment and redemption 
Hence it is that many expositors speak of a two, a three, or even a fourfold ful- 
filment 

(1) [On this and the following section, comp Orelh, § 47 , K6mg, u , § 37, ap- 
pendix, also p 367 sqq ] 

(2) Isa ix 3 “ The people that walked in darkness, v’nj “I’lK ” Ver 6 

says of the birth of the Messiah , and this has been said to mean 

Hezekiah, then twelve years of age, as the destmed dehverer of the people 

(8) Bengel says, id Prophetia est ut pictura regionis cujnepiam, qum in proximo 
tecta etcoUes et pontes notat disUncte, proeul vaUes et monies latissime patentee in an- 
gusiAim cogit Yelthusen contributes much good matter on this point in the 
article Be optica rerum ficturarum desenpUone^ in the Oommentationes theologiem of 
Yelthusen, Kuinoel, and Ruperti, vi 1799, p 76 sqq 
(4) The new of a perspective character in prophecy is not refuted by what 
Steudel has advanced against it, in his article on the interpretation of the prophets 
in the TUbinger Zeitschr 1834, p 131 sqq 

(6) Compare what is said (§ 221) on the description of the judgment of the 
world m Amos, compared with that in JoeL 

§216 

Continuation 

8 Smce the matter of prpphecy presents itself to new as a multitude of indi- 
ndual facts, it may sometimes appear as though single predictions contradicted 
each other, when they are in fact only those parts into which the ideas revealed have 
been separated, mutually completing each other Thus e g , the representation of the 
Messiah is at one tune that of the gentle Pnnce of Peace, at another that of a 
powerful and warhke hero who overthrows His enemies , on the one side a success- 
ful ruler, on the other the servant of God who atones for the sins of the people by 
undergomg death On the part of the prophets themselves, even when they umte 
such discrepant features, the union, as the nature of an intuition involves, is merely 
one of external juxtaposition. The two characteristics, e g , oi the Messianic age, 
that therem the kingdom of God should triumph over all enemies, and that never- 
theless it should be a period of umversal peace, are thus muted, Mic v 3-10 
the Messiah la great, even to the ends of the earth ; He feeds His people. He is the 
peace When, however, the Assyrian (the hostile secular power, according to 
the prophet’s horizon) should invade the land, the war should be transferred to 
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his ovra country by a number of generals, tbe enemies of Israel exterminated, etc 
The internal harmony of the two views — ^that Christ is our peace and at the 
same tune one who has come to send a sword, that the kingdom of God is at 
once a contending and a peaceful kingdom — is first found in the New Testament 
The fact that Old Testament prophecy continues to behold the particular as 
particular, is most clearly shown by the two parallel Imes on which it advances, 
and according to which, while the promised redemption is made on the one 
hand to depend upon the coming of Jehovah JBimsdf to His holy temple to set up 
His kmgdom on Zion, it is connected on the other with the birth of the great 
Branch of David, to whom Gk)d will give in its full glory the kingdom of His an- 
cestors (1) Both views are fulfilled in the aichvuatc of the eternal Myog in the. 
Son of David, in which respect Paul’s statement, in 2 Cor i. 20, that all the 
promises of God are yea and amen, and are harmoniously fulfilled in Ham, holds 
good, while the knowledge of individual prophets still continues but fragment- 
ary (1 Cor xiu 9) [Comp also Heb i 1 ] 

4. The matter of prophecy being given to the prophets in the form of intuition, 
it is hrovght down, so far as its form is concerned, to the plane of the heholder 
himself ; hence prophecy is affected by the limits of the sphere of Old Testa- 
ment life, the special relations of the age, and the individual pecubanty of the 
prophet The future hingdom of Ood is beheld by the prophets as being in all 
essential matters an extended and glorified form of the Old Testament theocracy 
The admission of the nations into this kingdom is their travelling to Mount Zion 
(fca u ), their attainment of nghts of citizenship in Jerusalem, Ps Ixxxvu , 
etc (2) , the hostile world is personified, in the prophetic intmtion, in Assyria, 
Egvpt, Babylon, Moab, Edom, etc , who were then the enemies of Israel This, 
which has been called the Old Testament outer covering of prophecy, is incor- 
rectly regarded, especially by Hengstenberg, as a merely symbolical covermg in 
the consciousness of the prophets themselves A consciously symbolical diction is 
mdeed frequently used by the prophets, as by other authors In many cases 
there may also be in the prophets a conscious fluctuation between symbolical and 
literal language , nay, it is often evident how superior is the fulness of the idea, 
how far the Divine matter surpasses its limited form One may often feel, when 
teadmg the prophetic word, how much further the spiritual meamng reaches than 
the letter expresses , how prophecy struggles, as it were, to give its thoughts an 
adequate embodiment Compare such descriptions as Zech ii and similar pas- 
sages (8) Generally speakmg, however, the prophets, when beholdmg the future 
state of God’s kingdom in an Old Testament form, mean just what they say As 
they understand it, the Holy Land and Jerusalem are to be the centres of the 
glorified kingdom of God, and restored Israel is to be at the head of the nations, 
etc , when they prophesy against Assyria, Babylon, and Edom, they mean these 
very powers, and the K6apog hostile to the kingdom of God is represented to them 
by those then existent kingdoms It is not the consciousness of the individufifl 
prophet, but the Bpint of revelation, which already withm the Old Testament 
strips off, as may often be pomted out, at every higher stage of prophecy, the 
temporary form cleaving to earlier stages, until the fulfilment fully shows how 
far the symboheal covering extended The identity of prophecy and fulfilment is 
not a direct but an indirect one, brought about by means of an historical process, 
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■which conducts to a higher realization that which, at a preparatory stage, had 
been beheld in a still inadequate form On the other hand, however, even the sym- 
bolical covering of prophecy must not be treated as something non-essential For 
the ideas of revelation do not appear, even m their Old Testament fulfilment, as 
abstract propositions, but as Divine acts, as a history of the kingdom of God In 
"Virtue of the orgamc connection existing between the two Testaments, revelation 
brings forth m the New Testament circumstances, conditions, and facts which 
are analogous, even "with respect to their external form, to their pre- representation 
in the Old And this is to say that the Old Testament form, with which the 
matter of prophecy is covered, is typical of the form of the New Testament ful 
filmeut, and that the comcidence of the two may extend to individual features 

( 4 ) 

6 Fmally, in forming a correct judgment of the relation between prophecy 
and fulfilment, the point yet remains to be considered, that God having in His rev- 
elation placed Himself in an historical relation with mankind, and the kingdom 
of God therefore advancing, not by a process of nature, but as a moral institution, 
the fulfilment of prophecy is not placed outside the sjihere of human freedom, 
although the Divine counsel cannot in the end fail to come to pass in spite of all 
opposition As the fulfilment of the proimses and threats connected ivith the 
law (Ex xxiii 20-83, Lev xxvi , Deut viii sq ) depends upon the attitude of 
the people with respect to the law, while still the final realization of the theocratic 
destination of Israel is beyond all question (Lev xxvi 44 sqq , Deut xxx 1~C, 
compare § 00, p 197), so is it also with the teachings of prophecy Tliese, like the 
law, subserves, in the first place, an educational purpose, by making disclosures 
concerning the future to man for his good God having, as it is said Ezek xx^aii 
11, no pleasure m the death of a sinner, but in his turning from his ways, the 
first purpose of the prophetic announcement of judgment is to lead the people to 
repentance , and hence, if this repentance takes place, the threatened judgments 
may be averted (6) The Old Testament declares as clearly as possible, that not 
every predicted judgment must of necessity be inflicted m the manner spoken , 
that the Divine tlireatemng leaves man for a long time space for repentance , that 
there IS even, as it is expressed, a Divine “repenting, ” and tliat not merely "^v ith 
respect to Israel, but to heathen nations also Comp such passages as Joel n 
12 sqq (according to which the judgment already approaching might be averted 
by repentance, and indeed was subsequently averted), Jer iv 3 sq , xxvi 3, 
xxxvi 3, Ezek. xviu 80-32 The chief passage, however, is Jer xvui 1-10, 
whoso purport is as follows As the potter can Immediately mar again the clay 
which he had formed into a vessel, if the vessel displeases him, so can Jehoiah 
alter the form and fate of a nation as He pleases In such non-fulfilment, how- 
ever, of His threats and promises, He acts not arbitrarily, but according to a law 
of righteous retribution (0) This doctrine forms, as is obvious, one of the fun 
damental thoughts of the Book of Jonah (iii 3-10) , comp also narratives like 3 
Sam XU 13 , 1 Kings xxi 28 sq , and especially Jer xxvi 18 sq It is also 
shown, Amos vn 1—0, how the intercession for the sinful people, of the just who 
stand in the gap, may avail to avert a threatened judgment There is, however, a 
limit to the respites granted by God’s long-suffenng The impenitence of the 
people may reach a height at which no intercession on the part of the righteous 
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remnant is any longer possible, ver 8, Jer xv 1, and when the prophetic an- 
nouncement of judgment IS no longer intended to evoke repentance, but to mature 
obduracy , comp as chief passage, Isa vi 9 sqq In such cases, those predic- 
tions also whose fulfilment has been hitherto delayed, reappear in full force We 
see this from the quotation in Jer. xxvi 18 of the prediction of ilicah To the 
people of his time this prophet had uttered the prediction ‘ ‘ Zion shall be plough- 
ed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest ” When, then, as it is further said, ver 19, Heze- 
kiah feared the Lord, and besought the Lord, “ the Lord repented of the evil which 
He had pronounced against them.” As soon, however, as the penitent retui n of 
the people was followed by afresh apostasy, the threats of judgment again became 
vabd, and the subsequent generation experienced their complete fulfilment So, 
too, when llmmga are predicted, the fulfilment of such prediction depends upon 
moral causes, viz upon the obedient submission of the people to the Divme will, 
while, nevertheless, this fulfilment cannot be rendered doubtful by any obstacles 
which man can oppose to it (7) Nor does the latter result from Zech vn 16 (8) 
This passage cannot be understood as making the appearance of the Messiah, and 
especially the participation of the Gentiles in His kingdom, depend on the fidelity 
of the covenant people, though it does connect the mode m which the promise 
should be fulfilled, the how, and the how fax Israel should become the stock and 
branch of the future Church, with the obedience of the people to the Divine 
word (9) 

(1) We shall subsequently see (§ 339) how even the Old Testament struggles to 
harmonize both views 

(3) Comp how, according to § 301, sacrificial service is contmued in the 
worship of the future [But is it not spintual sacrifice ? — ^D j 

(8) When Zech u. describes the future times of redemption, in which, ver 11, 
the heathen nations jom themselves to the Lord, it is evident that such a kmg- 
dom of God can no longer be concentrated within the narrow walls of the ancient 
Jerusalem. How then is the matter presented to prophetic intmtion ? 

Jerusalem IS to lie open like a village, as a free and pubhc district , Jeho- 
vah 18 Himself the fiery wall around her, and the glory m the midst of her (But 
this IB not saying, as Kliefoth explains the matter, that the Jerusalem of the 
latter days is to extend over the whole earth, and to be a multitude of residences 
scattered over the whole world ) 

(4) 8oeg in the prophetic delmeation (Isa liu ) of the Servant of the Lord 
atomng by His death for the sms of the people, and afterward glorified To 
^18 must he added, that neither do we as yet behold the physical nature of the 
Dmne kingdom, but are still waiting, on the assurance of New Testament proph- 
et^, which has taken up and earned on that of the old covenant, for the time 
when, as it IS said Rev xxi 8, a tabernacle of God will be among men For this 
reas(m it would ill become an expositor to attempt to detenmne beforehand how 
Wr the last form of the kingdom of God is to coincide with the prophetic desenp- 
nons of the last things When Hengstenberg {Ghrwtdlogy, i. p 381 sq ) declares 

opposed to those who dream of some future restoration of Israel to the 
Roly Land, and says, “Even supposing the children of Israel were to return to 
^anaan, this would have nothing to do with the prophecy m question” (Hos iL 
p^’gg^^orts more than anyone has a right to do (comp also the above article, 

^ on Ezek xxxiii (ed Vallars, v p 896) rightly defines this purpose 

en he says “ Nec gtatim seqmtur, vt, quia propheta pradicxt, venial, quoi prm. 
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dixit Hon enxm pradixil, ut tenuity ted ne ttniat • nec gum Deu$ hguUuTj neeoH 
estjien quod mtnaiur, ted ideo comminalur, ut ccmteriatur ad pmitentlam cu\ m\na- 
tur, ct nonjiat quod futurum est, tt tcrla JDomim amtemnantur.'* 

(6) Jer. xvjn 7 sq “At what instant 1 shall speak concerning s nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy , if that 
nation against whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of tho 
evil that I thought to do unto them And at what instant I shall sneak concern- 
ing a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant ; if it do enl in 
my sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I 
said I would benefit them ’’ 

(7) Comp on this subject Cospari, on Micah, p ICO soq , and his Batrdge tur 
Einlcitung in dot BueJt Jesnja, p OC sqq The relation of prophecy to fulfilment 
has been elucidated from this point of view, especially by Bertbeau in his article, 
“ Die alttest Wcissagung von Israels Iteichshurrlichkcit in seincm Lande,” 
Jahri fur deutseJii Theol 1850 and 18G0, in which, however, he goes so far, os 
Tholuck {id p. 130) justly observes, os to run the nek of making tho idea not only 
of prediction but even of prophecy wholly illusory Sco what is further stated 
in opposition to Bertheau in the above article, p 058. 

(8) Zech VI 15 . “ They that are far off shall come and build in the tem- 
ple of the Lord . And it shall come to pass, if ye wall diligently obey the 
voice of the Lord your God ” Comp Hengstenberg, Ohrutahg^, iu p 801 f 

(0) Israel may, through unfaithfulness, be again in such a condition as that which 
it incurred by its apostasy before tho Babylonian captivity But is the eontum- 
rmtxon of redemption possible while Israel is, ns a nation, in a state of rejection f 
The Old Testament returns an absolute negative to this question. It speaks only 
of a temporary rejection, which, moreover, takes place in such wise that Israel 
does not nensh as a nation, but is preserved for future restoration. Was, then, 
this law abolished when Israel rejected the gracious visitation of their Jlcssiah, 
and the kingdom of God was taken from them and given to a nation bringing 
forth the frmts thereof? (Matt xxi 43) Are the predictions of the prophets 
which speak of the glories of Israel in the latter days abrogated ? or ore they only 
spmtually fulfilled to the Christian church, of which the stock indeed was formed 
by the elect of Israel ? These questions are answered by Bertheau (in accordance 
with the older Protestant theology , see p 046 of tho article cited) as decidedly in 
the affirmative, as, we feel convinced, especially on the ground qf Rom n, 25 
sqq., they should be in tho negative See further particulara in the article 
quoted, p 059 Comp also Lutbardt, die Lehre von dm letztm Dingen, jm 18 
and 100 sqq [On the other hand, Keil, Comm, on Ezehel, ii. 188-157, oxiaBib. 
Bacra, iv. 887-869. — 


FOURTH DinSIOH. 

OP THE KINGDOM OP GOD. 

§217. 

Survey. 

The chief elementa in the process of the development of the "kingdom of Ood are, 
according to prophetic intuition, the following Prophecy starts from the state 
of contradiction to its Divine election mto which Israel fell by apostasy. Sinful 
Israel bebed its blessed vocation Instead of testifying for the true God before 
the heathen, its character testifies against Bhm. God’s hobness obliges Him to 
do away with this contradiction The means by which He effects this end is 
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the infliction of judgment He expels His revolted people from their home, and 
dehvers them up to the heathen powers Thus, however, a fresh contradiction 
arises Isjael was chosen to realize the Divine purpose of redemption even among 
the heathen ; but now that judgment has fallen upon Israel, the heathen powers 
tnumph over the people of Jehovah, and therefore, as they suppose, over Jehovah 
Himself This contradiction also must be done away with , and this is effected 
by the judgments inflicted upon the heathen powers for their self-exaltation 
against the Lord, even after they had fulfilled the Divme counsels , and by the 
destruction of every secular power , and tho restoration, through this umversal 
judgment, of the covenant people, who, though rejected, were preserved in rejec- 
tion for the fulfilment of their destination The remnant of the people is, how- 
ever, restored under the great Sou of David in such wise that it is now capable, 
as a church inwardly sanctified, of realizing the Dmne counsel It now fulfils 
its imssion, — ^bght going forth from it to the Gentile world, and the remnants of 
the nations preserved from judgment being incorporated therem, and assisting 
in their turn in bnngingback the still dispersed members of the covenant people, 
until throughout the whole world every knee shall bow before the living God, 
and every tongue confess Him Jehovah has now taken possession of His 
sovereignty over the earth , His kingdom is come , the events of history are con- 
cluded (Ij 

(1) The attnbute, in virtue of which God thus determines the process of His 
kingdom on earth by judgment and debverance, is His nj?Ty, Eh ngMeoumm 

PIBST BUBDIVIBION 

THE PIJEPOSE OF GOD’S KINGDOM , THE CONTRADICTION THERE- 
TO PRESENTED BY THE PRESENT, THE ABOLITION OP THIS 
CONTRADICTION BY JUDGMENT. 

I. THE DBSIQIf OP GOD’b EIKQDOU. 

§218 

The idea of God’s purpose in setting up a kmgdopa include^ the following 
elements • 1. Jehovah as the Creator and Lord of the world is in Himself the God 
of aU natiOTia, but, 2 He is not yet God to all nations, and is only manifest as 
God to Israel, TTis chosen people , 8 By means of Israel^ however, He is to be 
universally known and acknowledged , as He is now the King of Bhs own people, 
His kingdom is to be set up among all the nations of the world by their means 
(1) Of these elements, the first two are, as we have seen (§ 81), clearly con- 
tamed m the Pentateuch , it may suffice to mention Ex xix 6 sq Nor is 
the third element absent from the Pentateuch (2) , but it is only brought prom- 
inently forward in the patriarchal promise, by which the severance of a race to 
become the recipients of revelation was accompanied m the seed of Abraham 
shall all the families of the earth bless themselves, Qeru xii. 8, xviu. 18, xxii 18, 
*svi 4, xxvuL 14, comp § 28, with note 6 This element, on the other hand, 
falls into the background at the period of the foundation of the theocracy. Even 
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though it 18 said to Pharaoh, Ex ix 16, “For this purpose have I raised thee 
up, . . . that my name may be declared throughout the whole earth and 
though the Lord swears, Num xiv. 21, “As truly as I live, all the earth shall be 
filled with the glory of the Lord that which is first of aU imphed is the glorifi- 
cation of the power and greatness of the living God before all the heathen, as it 
had already been glonfied before the gods of Egypt, the future admission of the 
heathen into the kmgdom of God hemg not as yet announced by these words 
The latter thought is first brought into full light by prophecy In the older 
prophets, indeed, the pohtical horizon is still very hnuted, including at first only 
the neigKbonng naium ; still their descnptions of God’s guidance of the history 
of these people, see e g Amos i sq (comp, also vi 14, § 176), ix 7 (§ 219, note 
4), presuppose that universal reign which is distinctly expressed in the judg- 
ment depicted in Joel iii. "When, however, Israel fully entered into conflict with 
the secular powers, and thus appeared on a wider historical stage, prophecy 
clearly and completely recognized that government of the God of Israel which 
embraces all nations, determines their history, and directs all their ways toward 
the accomplishment of His own purposes It is the Lord who, according to Isa 
X. 6 sqq , uses the Aesynan power as the rod of His anger, and directs every step 
of the conqueror, xxxvu 28 From Him proceed, according to ch xix , the 
revolutions and civil wars of Egypt, which are to prepare for its conversion , for, 
according to ver 23, the Egyptians are one day to serve Him with the Assynans 
It IS He who, according to Hab. i. 6 sq , arouses the Chaldeans and causes them 
to perform terrible' acts , who, according to Jer xxvu. 6 sqq , made the earth 
and all that is upon it, and gives it to whom He will , who now gives all lands 
into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, His servant Ezekiel declares, xxxl 9, that 
it is He who raised the king of Egypt to the height of prosperity, and agam (xxx 
4 sq ) put the sword into the hand of the king of Babylon to overthrow the power 
of Egypt, and to show the Egyptians that He is the true God It is He who is 
said, Isa. xui 8 sq., Jer li 11 sqq , to lead the Median hosts against Babylon, 
and, Isa xli sqq , to use Cyrus, though he knows it not, as His instrument The 
purpose, however, of all this intervention of God m the heathen world is ex- 
pressed, xlv. 22 sq , in the words “ Turn unto me, . . all the ends of the 
earth * for I am God, and there is none else I have sworn by myself, the word 
has gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall- not return. That unto me 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear ” The Booh of Darnd, in partic- 
ular, portrays in magnificent touches the umversahty of the Divine kingdom * 
“ God changeth tunes and seasons He removeth kings and setteth up longs,” 
ii. 21 The kingdoms of the world which are from beneath have run their 
course according to Ehs appointment, ch li and vii., that the kmgdom of God 
which IS to come from above, and which all people and tongues must serve, vii, 
14, may be set up in its eternal power and glory. 


(1) rComp Eiehm, Messmnic Prophecy, where the connection of the extension 
of the Kingdom of God to all nations with the Old Testament idea of Gk)d and 
man , is more fully discussed ] 

(2) Comp, the prophetic words of Noah, § 21, with note (2). 
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n. THE RELATION OF THE PRESENT TO THE PURPOSE OP THE DITINE EINGDOM:. 


§219 


Wbat, then, it may be asked, is the relation of the present to the purpose of 
<lod’s kingdom ? Israel and the nations of the world are m a state of contradiction 
thereto With respect to Israel, we have already described, in § 202, and need 
not here repeat, how the conviction dawned upon the prophets that the Israel of 
the present was incapable of fulfilling its mission to the world This nation, 
which was to be the means of converting the heathen to God, had become worse 
than the heathen , comp also the passage not quoted in that section, Ezek v 6 
(1) In what relation, then, do the heathen stand to the kingdom of God ? is 


a question which we must now enter into somewhat more particularly The doctrme 
that the heathen, as such, form with respect to the privileged people of God a 
class entirely without rights, nay, exposed to the wrath of God, has been at- 
tributed to the Old Testament [The false view to which the author objects is 
that the heathen are imder the Divine displeasure on account of not being Jews He 
would not deny, as the latter part of the section shows, that their idolatry and re- 
jection of God justly expose them to pumshment — D ] According to this view, the 
roots of the well-known haughty particulansm of the Pharisees are to be found m 
the Old Testament But if it is said, Jer x 25 (comp with the parallel passage, 
Ps Ixxix 6 sq ), “ Pour out Thy fury upon the heathen that have not known 
Thee, and upon the famibes that call not upon Thy name,” it is added, “For 
they have eaten up Jacob, and devoured him, and consumed him,” etc , showing 
that not the heathen in general are intended, but the nations who have raged 
against Israel If Mai i 2, “ Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated,” is also 
appealed to, and the question asked, Is it not here taught that God, for no reason 
but of His own choice, loves one people and makes another a vessel of wrath ? — 
we reply that, though this expression cannot be got over, as Steudel endeavors, 
by taking it m a merely relative sigmfication, as though to hate meant only to 
love less, still we have here no causeless reprdbatio in the sense of a Calvinistic abso- 
lute decree, for in ver 4 it is immediately added, “ Edom is a region of wickedness” 

, and this is explained by the prophetical passages, Joel iv 19, Amos 
L 9, etc , concemmg Edom’s rage against the covenant people More difficult is, 
at the first glance, the much-discussed passage, Isa xliii. 8 sq “I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom, Cush and Seba for thee, because thou wast precious in my sight,” 
“ therefore I gave men for thee, and nations for thy life ” Does, then, this 


passage indeed teach that God substitutes gmltless nations for His chosen people, 
who properly deserve punishment ! By no means The passage only applies to 
the history of nations the pnnciple laid down, Prov xi 8 and xxn 18, with re- 
spect to individuals (2), viz that God’s judgments upon the wicked subserve the 
best mterests of the godly For an intimation that these heathen nations were 
innocent victims for the sake of Israel, is no more given in this place than in the 
of Pharaoh, when he is set forth. Ex ix 16, as an example of judgment 
Ihe heathen nations are not, indeed, entitled to any favor from God, inasmuch as 
they, like all creatures, can make no claims upon Him m whose presence they are, 
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as it is said, Isa xl 16-17, “ as a drop of a bucket, as the small dust of the bal* 
ance, as nothing ” But this is true of Israel also, according to its condition by 
nature ; comp. Dent vii, 7 (§ 81), Isa xlv 9 sqq, (8). Israel itself has only a 
claim of grace^ and that a conditional one The prophets constantly testify against 
the delusion that the fact of their election could give the rebellious nation claims 
upon God. On the contrary, the significant passage, Amos ix 7, declares the 
covenant-breaking people to be on a level with the heathen (4) On the other hand, 

God’s long-suffenng vratches also over the heathen , comp the passage Jer xvui 
7 sq (already quoted, § 31G, and note 8, in another connection), and the Book of 
Jonah, which teaches how the patience of God gives to the heathen also space for 
repentance The heathen are certainly already guilty before God on account of their 
idolatry, the folly and worthlessness of which they might readily have perceived 
(Isa xl 17 sqq , xli 23 sq , xliv 9, xlvi 6 sq , Jer x 8 sqq , Ps cxv 4 sqq ) For 
this, however, they are punished by that state of helplessness into which all heath- 
enism falls, and which shows that it is forsaken of God, as is so admirably 
portrayed in the prophecy concenung Iloab, Isa xv sq (comp especially xvi 12), 
in Isa xli. 6 sq , and other passages Undoubtedly certain expositors have ex- 
plamed passages like Ps ix 18 . (“ the 

wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the heathen that forget God”), as declar- 
ing that the heathen are gmlty, because they have/nryotien and renounced 

that knowledge of God which was imparted to them by pnmitive revelation But 
the context is decidedly against a theoretical view of the passage, and shows that 
a practical forgetfulness of God is intended when DYlbK are spoken of, and 
therefore that the heathen have renounced that law of God which was known 
to them also Hence the passage is well elucidated by Isa xxiv , where the 
prophet sees a general judgment overwhelming the whole earth, because, accord- 
ing to ver 6, ‘‘ they have transgressed the laws, changed the ordmance, broken 
the everlastmg covenant,” wherefore “the earth is defiled under the inhabitants 
thereof,” — ^the words evidently pointmg back to the Noachmn covenant with the 
world, and the law connected therewith [It is quite possible, however, that 
this passage refers rather to the land of Israel, as Umbreit, Alexander, and many 
others hold — ] That, however, which properly exposes the heathen to the 
judgments proceeding from the God of Israel [viz those which are specially 
threatened — D ], is their enmity toward the covenant people, and this for thefollow- 
mg reasons — ^First It is characteristic of Israel, as the covenant people, that no 
nation m the world was ever so bitterly hated by other nations as Israel was, be- 
cause it claimed to be the Lord’s people, not m the same manner as other nations 
might boast of their own gods without denying the existence of other gods, but 
because it declared the gods of other nations to be things of naught (§ 42 2), and 
demanded of them submission to the God of Israel For this reason, too, hatred 
to Israel was hatred to Israel’s God Mahcious dehght in the misfortunes of 
Israel was a joy that the God who was declared to be alone powerful was just as 
jMJwerless as the people that were called by FriH name , comp the defiant address 
of the generals of Sennacherib, xxxvi, 18-20 With this is connected, secondly, 
the fact that the heathen nations whom God made use of as instruments for the 
chastisement of His people did not regard themselves as such, but behaved 
toward them with self-exaltation, and treated them with unbounded cruelty. 
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Comp such passages as Isa x 5 sqq (6), Zech i 16, Isa xlvu 6 All human 
v^pi^, however, as such, exposes to the judgment of God The arrogant and 
self-relying creature must be reduced to its own nothingness by the holy God, 
Isa. u 11 sqq (6) In the Old Testament it is chiefly Babylon which, in accord- 
ance with its origm (Gen xi ), exhibits that Titanic pnde, that self-deiflcation, 
described Hab. i 11, 16, Isa. xiv. 13 (7), which makes Babylon a typical instance 
of Divine judgment 


(1) Ezek. V 6 sqq “ This is Jerusalem which I have set in the midst of the 
nations and countries round about her But she hath changed my judgments into 
wickedness more than the nations, and my statutes more than the countnes round 
about her , for they have refused my judgments and my statutes, they have not 
walked in them ” 

(2) Prov XI 8 “The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the wicked 

cometh in his stead ” lb xxi 18 “ The wicked is a ransom for tin righteous ” 

(3) Isa xlv 9 “"Woe unto him that stnveth with his Maker, a potsherd among 
the potsherds of earth Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What makest 
thou?” 

(4) Amos IX 7, the prophet exclaims to the sinful people “ Are ye not as the 

children of the Ethiopians unto me ? have not I brought up Israel out of the 
land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor (Crete), and the Syrians from 
Kir ?” The thought of this frequently misunderstood passage is identical with 
that of Rom. U 25 Ttpimpb yap tov v6/tov Trpaaa^c cav 6c TrapafiA-n/^ 

v6finv vf, 17 —cpLTopf] aov aKpo^varia ykyavcv 

(6) Isa X 5 sqq Assyria is the rod in the hand of Jehovah According to 
ver 7, however, “ he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so and in 
ver 13 he says “ By the strength of my hand have I done it, and by my wisdom , 
for I am prudent ” 

(6) Isa. 11 12 The Lord of hosts holds a day upon every one that is proud and 
lofty and upon every one that 1 ^ lifted up, and he shall be brought low Comp, 
also the discussion of the Divine hohness in § 44 

(T) Hab 1 It IS the Lord who, accordmg to ver 0 raises up the Chaldeans, 
“the bitter and hasty nation,” which rushes through tlie land and overcomes all 
opposition In ver 11, however, we are told of the Chaldean, tliat his strength 
IS his god , ver 16 that “ they sacrifice to their own net, and burn incense to 
their oWn drag,” wherewith they fish for men In Isa xiv 13, the Chaldean con- 
queror says, m his heart “ I ivill ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God, I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation in the 
sides of the north,” etc 


TTT THE JTJDGMEHT 
§ 220 

The Bay of the Lord The Judgment upon the Covenant People 

“ God that is holy sanctifies Himself in righteousness” (Dj'JTXi 
Isa V 16 (1), by sending destructive judgments upon all that opposes His purpose 
of redemption, and thus msuring the triumph of His kingdom The usual desig- 
nation of this final theocratic judgment is, from Joel 1 16 and u. 1 onward, 
nin’ OV, “the day of Jehovah,” comp Zeph 1 7, “ the day of Jehovah’s anger, ” 
11 8, “the great and terrible day of Jehovah,” Mai iv 5(2). It is the day on 
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ttMcTi tlie Lord •mil humWe all the loftine&s of man, and -vnll alone be exalted, 
Isa u. 17, comp, v 16, The features by ■prbicb the prophets portray this day, 
the manner in which they desenbe it as announced and accompanied by terrible 
natural phenomena, Joeliii. 8sq., Isa. xiii. Osq., Zeph i 16 sqq , — features which 
have been partially transferred to the eschatological passages of the Hew Tes- 
tament, — are not to be regarded as merely poetic coloring, but rest upon the 
scriptural view of the inalienable connection between the course of nature and the 
progress of the Divine kingdom. The first question then is : WiOtisihe, connection 
betAieen the judgmenlt on the cotenant fcopU and the judgments on the heathen worldt 
They seem to stand in immediate connection in the great picture of judgment in 
Zeph. L, sq "We have here the same day of the Lord going forth upon Jerusalem 
and upon the nations of the world, the whole earth bemg consumed by the fire of 
the Divme wrath (8) More strictly speaking, however, the relation of the two 
judgments to each other is, that the judgment of Israel in point of time precedes, that 
of the nations of the world follows, — ^the deliverance of the covenant people being 
effected by means of the latter. Judgment must first begm at the house of God, 
as the apostle Peter expresses it (1 Pet iv. 17) “ Tou only have I known,” it is 

said, Amos ui. 2, ” of all the families of the earth ; therefore will I punish you for 
your iniquities ” Just because Israel was held up as an example to the world of 
how God loves, so is it now to bear mtness how He punishes ‘ ‘ I ■will execute 
judgment in the midst of thee, in the sight of the nations,” Ezek. v, 8 Every 
pledge of God’s election now becomes a pledge of judgment to the apostate people 
They who trust in being able to say, ” The temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord is here,” are reminded by Jeremiah, vii 4-15, how judgment bad already 
fallen upon the place of the sanctuary at Shiloh. And Ezekiel, in the majestic 
vision recorded ch. ix., sees judgment beginning at the sanctuary and those who 
are called to be its guardians "We have lastly to notice the historical progress 
observable in the announcement of judgment upon the covenant people. In the 
Book of .Joel, Judah is to incur only a visitation which leads the people to repent- 
ance (4) In Amos, the judgments to be inflicted upon the ten tribes occupy the 
foreground, — “that sinful kingdom” (which does not at the same time apply to 
Judah) being destined to irrevocable destruction, ix. 8, because the gradually 
increasing chastisements inflicted on her have been in vain, iv. 6-11, vii l-6» 
while only a state of extreme depression is predicted, ix. 11, concerning Judah 
On the other hand, Hos i 11 seems, though the meaning of the passage has been 
disputed, to assume the rejection of Judah also And after the catastrophe of 
Samana fails to have the effect of leading Judah to repentance, prophecy 
announces henceforth the ruin of the kingdom of Judah, the destruction of the 
temple, the desolation of the land, and the captivity of the people, the locality of 
which IS first designated as Babylon in Mic iv. 10, Isa. xxxix. 6 sq Judgment 
being the abrogation of the covenant relation between God and Hia people, it was 
inflicted (as we saw, § 89, on the doctrine of retribution) in the form of expulsion 
from the Holy Land (to which the theocratic vocation of Israel is united), the abo- 
lition of worship by the withdrawal of the shekhina from the desecrated sanctuary, 
and the cessation of the theocratic government Israel was to abide many days 
without a king, without a prince, and without a sacrifice, Hos iii. 4, and to eat 
polluted bread among the heathen, ix. 4, comp also Lam il 6 sq. 
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(1) Comp the remarks, §§ 44, 47, on the connection between holiness and right- 
eousness 

(2) “ A day of trouble and distress, ... a day of darkness and gloominess,” 
etc., Zeph. i 16 eg This day is ever drawing nearer, therefore woe to the mockers 
” who aesiro the aayof the Lord 1 . it is darkness and not bght,” Amos v 18 

(3) Comp the prophecy of Amos, ch i sq (§170) The precedence here given 
to the judgment upon the heathen nations is intended to awaken the reflection 
If God thus punishes the heathen for their transgressions agamst His people, how 
Will he not punish the rebelbon of His own people ? 

(4) For the captivity of Judah, Joel ui 1, and the dispersion of Israel among 
the heathen, seem to refer only* to that partial captivity and dispersion whicn 
in the ^ys of this prophet had already commenced (comp, § 180). 

§ 221 

Th« Judgment vpon the Heathen Nations. 

The judgment inflicted upon His covenant people is held up by the Lord as a 
wormng to the heathen Jehovah, as Judge of His people, is a witness against 
the heathen, Mic. L 2 Comp also as chief passage, Jer xxv 29 sqq • “Do I 
begin to bnng evil on the city which is called by my name, and should ye be 
utterly unpunished 1 Ye shall not be unpunished, for T will call fora sword upon 
all the mhabitants of the earth.” And then is described the manner in which evils 
shall pursue one nation after another like a whirlwind, until the slain shall be 
from one end of the earth to the other The judgment inflicted on the heathen is 
(as we have already seen, § 219) frequently so connected with that poured out 
upon Israel, that the arrogance with which the heathen, as the Lord’s Instru- 
ments, have treated Israel, the contempt which they have even shown for Israel’s 
God, IS represented as calhng forth the Divine vengeance The chief passage in 
this respect is Isa x. 5 sqq (§ 219, note 5) , comp also especially Obad 15 sq 
and other passages 

The view of the several prophets concemmg the judgments upon the heathen 
world 18 fashioned accordmg to the histoncal perspective imposed upon each by 
contemporary events The earliest description Is found m Joel, ch lu. All the 
nations (D'’U^-'73), by whom, however, as the context shows, the prophet chiefly 
means the neighbormg peoples (Philistmes, Phoemcians, Edomites), who have all 
along mjured Judah, are summoned to the final judgment in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat The nations themselves, indeed, are unacquamted with this Divine counsel, 
IDc iv 12 (1) Their purpose is, accordmg to Joel ui. 9 sqq , by summomng all 
their forces, to give a final blow to the covenant people, and in this great effort 
they transform into weapons even the implements of peace By the symboheal name, 
“ valley of Jehoshaphat” (valley where Jehovah judges), the prophet undoubtedly 
means tbe valley wluch subsequently received this name from this very passage, 
VIZ the Kedron valley, which runs between the Mount of Olives and the Temple 
Mount, and afterward turns in a south-easterly direction toward the Dead Sea 
(2) The fact that the nations are assembled m the immediate vicimty of the 
temple mdicates, as Hengstenberg correctly explains it, that the judgment is an 
outflow of the theocracy , that the nations of the world are punished in the last 
judgment, not on account of their trangressions against natural law, but for the 
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position they occupy toward the covenant people, and consequently toward the 
God of revelation (8) While then Amos, whose opening sentence, i 2, connects 
hiB prophecy with Joel iii, 16, divides this general judgment into many acts of 
national judgment, Isaiah again, xxiv.-xxvii (4), sets before us a representa- 
tion of a general judgment of the world, without any definite histoncal connec- 
tion, except that a return from Assyrian captivity being spoken of, xxvu 18, the 
standpoint of the Assyrian period is adhered to. That a judgment in the heavenly 
world of spints is here placed in connection witli the judgment of the worldly 
powers, who are, xxvu. 1, designated by symbohcal names, has been already 
pointed out (§ 199, but see note there in brackets) On the other hand, prophecy, 
even in the Assyrian period, points onward beyond Assyna to Babylon^ the power 
which, after being used as an instrument of judgment against Judah, is itself to 
be the object of an act of general judgment Thus in Isa xui., the day of 
Babylon’s destruction is, according to ver 9 sqq , the day which is to make the 
earth desolate, and to destroy the sinners thereof out of it ; the day on which, ver 
18, the Lord will shake the heavens and move the earth out of its place. Habak- 
kuk also, ch u , beholds the knowledge of the glory of the Lord overwhelming 
all earthly greatness as the waters cover the sea, ver 14, after the overthrow of 
the Chaldean conqueror. In Jeremiah, too, the series of announcements of judg- 
ments upon the nations closes with the magnificent prediction of the fall of 

Babylon, ch 1 sq. Among other nations, it is Edom which is especially brought 

forward by the prophets as an object of judgment (comp Jer xlix. 7 sqq , which 
takes up the former prophecy of Obadiah, and Isa xxxiv , Ixiu. 1-6, Ezek xxxv ), 
as a type of those nations of heathendom whose origin and the course of whose 
history had placed them nearest to the kingdom of God, but who had only 
opposed that kmgdom with the more deadly hatred (6) 

The fall of Babylon is not, however, contemporaneous with the end of this dis- 
pensation, and accordingly the history of the world goes on, and with it the judg- 
ment of the world still proceeds (6) In the first place, the remarkable prophecy of 
Ezekiel, ch xxxviu sq , concemmg Gog from the land of Magog, who 

xxxviii. 16, comes with mighty hosts (D''UI? Dp., ver 12), to which 
the nations of both Asia and Africa contribute, against the Holy Land (4), where 
the entire army perishes by its mutual animosities, reaches far beyond the fall of 
Babylon. At any rate, Gog can by no means, as Ewald supposes, signify Baby- 
lon, to which the prophecies of Ezekiel do not in general relate. The prophetic 
intuition is here, on the contrary, extended to the utmost limits of heathendom, 
for the purpose of impressing the thought that, before the end comes, all the rest 
of the world will also have attempted to -resist the kingdom of God Eor this 
reason, too, it is that Ezekiel’s prediction is made use of, Rev xx. 8, in the de- 
scription of the last conflict against the Holy City This prediction of judgment 
is then taken up by the post^Bdbyloman prophets Eirst, Haggai, ch li. 21 sq > 
shortly before the Persian wars, announces, but without definitely connecting the 
prediction with any one secular power, that shaking of the heavens and the earth 
which is to precede the establishment of the kmgdom of God, and in which the 
I^rd will overthrow the throne of kingdoms and destroy the strength of the 
kingdoms of the heathen, m such wise that every one shall fall by the sword of 
hiB brother. Here, as in Ezek. xxxviii 21, we again meet with the idea, embod- 
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ied in earlier historical occurrences, Judg. vii 22, 2 Chron, xx 22 sq , that the 
powers of the *:Ar/ioc are to consume each other, to prepare for the triumphant 
progress of the kingdom of God (7). The passages in 2Iech. xu -xiv , especially ch 
xiT , are still more closely connected with the prophecy of Ezekiel concerning 
Gog, and at the same time carry on still further that of Joel (8) All the nations of 
the earth are assembled to fight against Jerusalem ; the rulers and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are endowed with marrellous power , but the conflict is a temble one , 
the Holy City is taken, and half of the people are earned into captivity When 
things, however, have come to the worst, Jehovah appears with all His samts up- 
on the Mount of Olives for the deliverance of His people This day of decision 
IS a day of terrible darkness , but after the enemies, panic-stricken by God, have 
now also helped to exterminate each other, the hght of redemption shall dawn on 
the evening of this lost day of the present dispensation Here again the thought 
is impressed that the Church will have to endure not merely a judicial sifting, 
like that announced by Mulachi, ch ui 2, 18, to those of his contemporaries who 
were thirsting after an infliction of judgments upon the heathen, but an extrem- 
ity of tribulation, in which it vull seem to have penshed 
We close this survey of Old Testament prophecy concermng the judgment of 
the world, with Daniel’s prophecy of the four kingdoms According to ch u 
and vu , the history of the world is to run its course in four kingdoms The 
unity of these kingdoms, i c the fact that each of them represents the K6afio{ as 
opposed to the kingdom of God, is pointed out in ch u by the colossal image 
which these kingdoms together compose, in ch vu by tbe circumstance of their 
successively arising from the ocean, tossed and disturbed by the four winds, the 
symbol of the storm-tossed heathen world The worldly power is destroyed at a 
blow by the kingdom of God coming from heaven We caimot here more par- 
ticularly discuss these four kingdoms Hot to mention utterly untenable views, 
it will always be a matter of dispute whether to adopt the traditional interpreta- 
tion, still advocated by Hengstenberg, Rcichel, Hofmann, and others, which 
makes these to embrace the Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Grecian, and Roman empires 
(9), or the now more usual one (of Debtzsch among others), which makes the 
fourth kingdom the Grecian, and explains the others variously — mostly, however, 
regardmg the second as the Median, the third as the Persian Of special impor- 
tance, however, is that feature in these debneations of judgment, vu. 8, 11, 20 sq , 
25, which represents the arrogance of the secular power and its hostihty to the 
kingdom of God as at last concentrated in a Tang who, with a mouth spealnng 
great thmgs, blasphemes the Most High, and proceeds to destroy His worship 
and extemunate l&s saints, etc , who then for a period obtains power over the 
samts of the Most High, until the final judgment takes place and mvolves him in 
destruction, vu 22, 26, etc That evil, too, will mwardly come to matunty be- 
fore the final judgment, is the thought which is here more distinctly expressed 
than before. Ch xL 6 sees a preliminary historical embodiment of this view 
in Antiochus Epiphanes , and thus the Maccabean persecution, which contributed 
to the purification of the people, becomes a tjrpe of the last tnbulation~of the 
church, xii 1, which shall be such as never was since there was a nation, but 
which shall conduce to the punficaiaon and preservation of the church, ver 
10 (lOi 
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(1) Mic 3V 12 • The heathen who rejoice over the fall of Zion “know not the 
thoughts of the Lord, neither understand His counsel, that He has gathered them 
as sheaves into the floor ” 

(2) For it IS from Zion, according to Joel lu 16, that the roaring of the j'udg- 

ment proceeds On the other hand, many erpositors understand here the valley 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, which was rendered illustrious by the proceed- 
ings of King Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron xx (§ 179) This valley was, according to 
ver 26 of this chapter, called after this occurrence pDj> (valley of bless- 
ingj [Orelli, p 238, would make it another valley in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
which then bore the name of Jehoshaphat j The name can, however, 

hardly be denved from King Jehoshaphat, but is synibolv^, whence we find 
ynnn pDj;^ joel lu 14 

(3) Only we must not, in this dehneation of judgment with its local and geo- 
gr^hical limitations, regard the prophet’s meaning as merely allegorical It is the 
OM Testament form of thought which is also found in the Hew T^estament, Matt 
xmv 14, when it is declared that before the final judgment “the gospel of the 
kingdom must be preached m the whole oiKovfiivri for a witness unto all nations.” 

(4) [On these chapters comp Orelh, p 836 sq ] 

(6) [The view that the prophecy of Obadiah is dependent upon that of Jeremiah 
(e g Hitzig) 13 decidedly to be rejected, because in the former we find none of 
the pecuhar diction of the latter, and because the Book of Obadiah is closely con- 
nected, while m Jeremiah, on the contrary, breaks occur in the line of thought. 
This independence of Obadiah, demonstrated by Caspan, is recognized by Graf, 
Strack, and Orellu Obadiah appears to have prophesied not long after the event 
recorded in 2 Chron xxl 8-10, but whether before Joel (Dehtzsch, and most re- 
cently Orelh) or after him cannot with certainty be determined ] 

(6) It IS assumed in this prophetic picture that Israel is again dwellmg in the 
Holy Land 

(f) [On Gog and Magog, comp Orelh, p 416 sq , also his art “Gog and Magog” 
in Herzog, and Kautzsch’s art “ Magog ” in Riehm “ In the far-seeing gaze of 
prophecy it is an idle question, what nations or events of his own age the pri^het 
in ms description had in view Even if the remembrance of the irruption of the 
Scythians under Josiah may have affected his description, the mention of the Ethio- 
pians, etc shows what the prophet had in mind iingog, along with the others, 

IS a type of the heathen nations in the ends of the earth, where, after the over- 
throw of Israel, neighboring enemies for the last time gather the forces of 
heathenism for an onset upon the people of God (Kautzsch) ] 

(8) [The authorship of Zech xu -xiv.is not attnbuted to the post-exilic Zecha- 
nah by the most recent writers, and is placed by Steiner (in Hitzig’s Kommentar) 
and Orelh, (p 387 sq ) in the last period of Solomon’s temple The latter appeals 
to the mention of the false prophets and of idol worship in the prophecy Bat 
the mention of false prophets agrees also with the post-exihc times (comp § 193) 
Nothmg certainly is said of idolatry after the exile, but in the numerous nia^ 
nages with heathen wives there was reason to fear that idolatrous worship would 
again creep in. In respect to the assumption that Ezekiel used these chapters, the 
converse may justly be mamtained — ^The reference of their authorship^ to a 
prophet who bved after the exile, and therefore probably to Zechanah, is still 
the only correct one ] 

(9) A view which, if we confine ourselves to ch u and vu , may not only be 
justified, but also offers in every respect a more natural explanation of the sepa- 
rate details, but against which serious difficulties arise as we read further 

(10) How far the last judgment extends to the dead also, and hew far nrcphetio 
eschatology in Daniel prepares the way for the doctrine of eternal ooudemnation, 
will be shown, § 226, in connection with the doctrine of the resurrection, { 3*^6. 
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SECOND SUBDIVISION. 

THE FUTURE REDEMPTION (1). 

T. THE DEMVEKANCE AND BESTORATION ON THE COVENANT PEOPLE. 

§ 222 

The Restoration of Israel a Necessary Etent 

|A 

The restoration of Israel, as before remarked, is not founded upon any claim 
that can be advanced by this people (comp § 202), Tmt solely upon the nature 
of their Qod as the Boly and Faithful One When Israel incurred the Divine 
judgment, the Divine purpose of redemption seemed to be frustrated In the 
opmion of the heathen, and even of unbelievers m Israel itself, it was over with 
the nation, and hence the glory of its God had come to naught , He had 
shown Himself to be a weak God Thus the judgment upon Israel, which 
was to manifest Him to the heathen as the Holy One, had produced the oppo- 
site result This is thus expressed, e g Ezek xxxvi 20 sq Israel being cast 
out among the heathen, profaned God’s name among them, for they said, “These 
are the people of the Lord, and yet they are gone forth out of His land ” There- 
fore, as ver 22 sqq further declares, Jehovah, to sanctify His great name, that 
the heathen may know Hun to be the true God, must put a stop to judgment, 
and cancel the rejection of Israel That which is here and m other passages 
(comp Deut xxxu 27, Isr xlviu 9 sqq ) represented as an event necessary to the 
preservation of the honor of the true Ood, appears elsewhere as rather the result of 
Bis nature For the idea of God as the absolutely unchangeable Being reqmres, 
as was shown, Pt L, that the people with whom Ho has entered into a covenant 
relation cannot pensh , comp especially the passage Mai m 6, discussed § 39, 
with note 6 As Jehovah, He is the Faithful On<5, whose words of promise, given 
to the fathers of the nation who found favor in His sight, shall stand for ever, 
while all that is earthly shall pensh, Isa xl 7 sq (2) His faithfulness cannot be 
made void by the unfaithfulness of m^n. He has not given a wntmg of divorce- 
ment to the adulterous wife, for this is the meanmg of the profound passage, Isa 
L 1 (3), already mentioned (§ 188) in another connecbon , and hence there is no 
need that He should renew the covenant relation For thevr iniquities the people 
are sold, but He is able to overcome and do away with sm (Mic vii 18 sq (4), 
Isa xku 26) Nay, the Divme judgment of rejection is to have the effect of 
causing the whole power of the Divine love to shme forth (6) , comp Jer xxxi 
2 sq , 20, Hos xi 8 sq , Isa xlix 14 sqq (6), liv. 7-10, and other passages 
Rut how does this love ddiver? How does it come to pass that Israel, though 
judged, 13 still debvered ? that God’s calling, which is to remain unchangeable, 
attains its end in this very nation, which has shown itself incapable of fulfilling 
its vocation ? The answer is, — 1 Ood so arranges that a restoration of this nation is 
possible^ and 2 Be so restores the nation as to make it a ft instrument for the accom- 
plishment of Bis purposes of redemption 
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(1) The future redemption is represented as embracing, — 1 The deliverance and 
restoration of the rejected covenant people in which even the just who have fallen asleep 
are to participate by the resurrection 2 The introduction of those heathen who 
have been saved from judgment nvto the kingdom of Qod by means of the restored 
covenant people 3 The prophecies concerning redemption culminate in the 
appearance of the Messiah 

(2) Isa xl 7 sq “ Surely the people is grass the grass withereth, the flower fad- 
eth , but the word of our God shall stand for ever ” 

(8) Isa 1 1 ‘ ‘Thus saith the Lord, Where is the bill of your mother’s divorcement 
whom I have put away ? or which of njy creditors is it to whom I have sold you ? 
Behold, for your iniquities have ye sold yourselves, and for your transgressions is 
your mother put away ” The first half of the verse is explained by the law, 
Deut XXIV 8 sq (§ 104 2) This law certainly appbes to Israel, inasmuch as 
repudiated Israel could not, see Jer m 1, of its own power restore the covenant 
relation* But to God such restoration was not impossible, for it was not He but 
Israel that had cancelled the covenant Neither had He given up His claim upon 
the nation He had rejected 

(4) Me vii 18 sq “Who is a God bke unto Thee, that pardoneth iniqmty, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of His heritage ?” (for those are 
the acts which manifest God’s incomparableness) * ‘ He retaineth not His anger 
for ever, because He dehghteth in mercy He will turn again, He will have com- 
passion upon us, He will subdue our iniquities , and Thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the the depths of the sea ” (Comp § 202 ) 

(6) Compare how, as remarked, Pt I (§ 29), the first breach of the covenant 
on the part of the people. Ex. xxxiv. 6 sq , led to the first disclosure of the grace 
and compassion of GocL 

(6) The people exiled and wandering, take with them as a legacy the saymg, 
Jer XXXI 2 sq “I have loved thee with an everlastmg love, therefore with 
lovmg-kindness have I drawn thee ” Hos xi 8 sq “ How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, Israel ? how shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim ?” (» e utterly exterminate thee) “ Mine 
heart is fumed withm me, my repentings are km^ed together,” etc (comp 
§ 44) Isa xlix 14 sqq “Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord 
hath forgotten me Can a woman forget her suckmg child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ? Tea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee ’’ 


§ 228 

The Bemnant of Jacob The New Covenant an everlasting one The Forgiveness of 

Sins. The Outpouring of the Spirit 

1. Cod's judgments haveapurpose, and therefore a measure^ as taught by Isaiah in 
the profound parable, ch xxvm 24 sqq (1), already quoted § 90 When God 
inflicts judgments on the covenant people, Bbs motive is not to annihilate them, 
like Sodom and Gomorrah, but to correct them with judgment (£33^^ *1P1), J®^ 
X.24, XXX 11, i e m due measure, Isa xxvu 8 (accord mg to the probable expla- 
nation of MHpKDS), which measure is imposed by the Divme hohness , see as 
chief passage, Hos xi 8 sq. According to this measure, judgment is so inflicted 
upon Israel that they are preserved therein But how, it may be asked, is this 
possible ? And here we meet with the important prophetic doctrine of the 

otc ) the remnant of Jacob While the mass of the nation 
became rebellious, individuals maintamcd their fidehty, like the seven thousand m 
the kingdom of the ten tribes who in Ehjah’s tame had not bowed the knee to 
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Baal, 1 Kangs nx. 18 In these faithful ones, this ecdesia znvmbUts of the old 
covenant, we have a pledge that the people of God shall not pensh , comp as chief 
passage, Isa vui 17 sq , where Isaiah brings forward himself and his sons as signs 
and examples in the sense here designated (2) The intercession of these servants 
of God procures a longer exemption from judgment for the people , comp e g 
Amos vn 1-6 But even when they can effect nothing further, Jer xvi 1, the 
just must themselves be preserved, Ezek xav 14-20 it must be verified m them 
that the just hves through his faith, Hab ii. 4 (8) Though Israel be sifted 
among all nations as gram is sifted in a sieve, yet shall no gram fall to the earth, 
accordmgto the well-known passage, Amos ix. 9 (4) Or though Israel, accord- 
ing to another image, be feUed like a tree, there still remams for a stock “ a holy 
seed,” Isa vl 18 (6) For the sake of this seed of His servants, God will not 
extemunate Israel , comp as chief passage, Isa Ixv 8 sq This remnant, Isaiah 
declares, ch. x 21, shall return, this remnant of Jacob, to the mighty God (6) 
This remnant is, as Zeph m 12 says, a humble and poor people, who trust m the 
name of the Lord Comp also the of AEc u 12, v 6, Jer xxiii 8 Thus 

IB Israel preserved in the midst of judgment , judgment effects the siftmg of the 
people 

2 In this restored remnant, the stock of the new church, the Divine counsel is 
to attam its end, and that for ever The new covenant ts everlasting “ I will 
betroth thee to me for ever,” Hos u 19 It is, Isa liv Ssq , with an everlastmg 
kindness, as imalterable as the Noachian covenant, that the Lord has mercy on 
His people , nay, though the mountains depart and the hills be removed, % e 
though aU that is most stable be overthrown, this covenant of peace shall not be 
removed , comp Jer xxxi. 85-87, 1 6, Isa xh 8, Ezek. xvi 60, and other 
passages And what is the pledge of this stabihty ? The fact that m the new cov- 
enant, God does not merely demand, but effects that nature in Sis people, in virtue of 
which they are now fitted for their vocation (7) This restoration of the people does 
not mdeed take place m a magical manner , it becomes possible on their part 
through deep repentance for former sins, and a zealous return to their God, Deut 
XXX 2 , comp especially (with regard to the ten tribes) Jer. xxxi 19 Hence it 
18 that, when the Divine summons penetrates the lands of their captivity, the 
rejected ones hasten with trembling, lest their dehverance should be delayed, Hos 
xi 10 sq (hL 6), and return with weeping and suppbcations, Jer xxxi. 9, L 4 sq 
The Divine forgiveness corresponds with the repentance of the people, and is com- 
plete The adulteress becomes the bnde of God, as though she had never been 
unfaithful, “hke a wife of youth,” Isa. hv 6, “ that thou mayest never open thy 
mouth any more because of thy shame, when I am pacified toward thee for all 
thou hast done, saith the Lord God,” Ezek. xvi 63 The fact that God thus 
restores the people to the same relation to Himself, is their righteousness from Sim, 
'EHO OnjiTY, Isa hv 17, diKaioaimj ck Qeov This state of grace of the redeemed 
church ismamtained against all their accusers every tongue, it is said m the same 
verse, that shall rise agamst thee in judgment thou shalt condemn Thus the 
people are all nghteous (D''p'’'lV), Isa lx 21 But this righteousness of grace, 
which thus abobshes sin, becomes also a nghtemisness of life, a new vital pnnciple 
being implanted in the church by the outpouring of the Dimne Spirit The new 
church is a spiritual church, comp Isa xliv 3, lix 21, Ezek. xxxix 29 Even 
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in the Old Testament theocracy, the guidance of the Holy Spirit was given (Isa 
Ixiu 11 “he that put his Holy Spint within him”), but His gmdance was the 
prerogative of the organs of the theocracy, especially of the prophets, and then 
certainly of the pious in general But such guidance was effected only by an in- 
fluence and not by an indwclhng of the Holy Spmt, and even in the prophets this 
influence was an extraordinary endowment (§ 66, 204). The church of the future, 
on the contrary, is founded upon an ontpounng of the Spirit upon all flesh, Joel 
11 28 sq 1 ^ 3-73 18 not indeed the whole world of mankind, the rraaa a6pS of 
John zvii. 2 , but it is declared, by the enumeration which follows of sons and 
daughters, old men and young men, servants and handmaids, that no age or station 
IB excluded from the possession of the Spint, Indeed, this outpounng of the Spmt 
IS represented as causing all to prophesy That direct personal communion with 
God wluch is effected by the Spmt, and which afforded the prophets an insight 
into the Divme counsels, is to become the common possession of all members of the 
church , and thus is to be fulfilled that desire of Moses, expressed Num xn 29 (8). 
With this agree also the passages Jer xxxi 84, where it is said of the church of 
the new covenant, “ They shall no more teach every man his neighbor, . . saying 

Know the Lord,” etc (§ 209) , and Isa liv 18 “ All thy children shall be 

nlri’, the taught of the Lord ” This teaching of God under the new covenant, 
confirmed as it is by the passages John vi. 46, 1 John 11 20, 27, which again take 
up these prophetic utterances, has, as is notonous, been explained by fanatics as 
excluding human instruction, and abohshing a learned order m the church of the 
new covenant But these passages are not intended to do away with human means 
for obtaining a knowledge of saving truth, but to proclaim the independence of 
human authontp enjoyed by each member of the church with respect to his assur- 
ance of salvation They promise that Di vine truth shall be directly testified to by the 
Holy Spirit in each member of this church Hengstenberg, on Jer xxxi 84, very 
aptly refers in elucidation to 2 Cor 111 3, where the dioKovla, which bnngs about 
an appropnation of salvation, is expressly presupposed (9) This impartation of the 
Holy Spirit, besides communicating a vital knowledge of God, purifies the heart 
and creates a readiness to fulfil the Divine will, Ezek xxxvi. 25-27, Jer xxxi 
83 (10) And thus the end of the Old Testament educational work is attained, 
the holy people of God is also a subjectively holy church 

(1) Isa xxviu 24 sqq As the farmer does not always plough, but also sows, 
does not always thresh and so destroy the com, but only so far as is required for 
obtaining bread, so does God proceed as Judge 

(2) In ma vui 17, the prophet contrasts himself and his sons with the rebel- 
lious nation, which for its contempt of God’s word is to be exposed to the 
approaching judgments of utter helplessness and hopelessness “I wait for the 
Lord, that hideth His face from the house of Jacob, and hope in ffitn Behold, I 
and the children whom the Lord hath given me for signs and emblems in Israel, from 
the Lord of Hosts which dwelleth in Mount Zion ” The sign is seen by many 
only in the symbohe names of Isaiah and his sons This is not to be excluded , 
but still the mam thought is, that they were thcmselveB personally such signs and 
emblems 

(8) As it was verified to Jeremiah, to whom the Divine word came, xxxix 18, 
at the destruction of Jerusalem “Thy life shall be for a prey imto thee, be- 
cause thou hast put thy trust in me ” 

(4) Amos, ix 8 sq “Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon this sinful 
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kingdom, and I 'will destroy it from ofE the face of the earth ; saving that I will 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord (The sinful kingdom, the 
kingdom of Samana, is to be destroyed, but this is by no means a destruction of 
the Junue of laraeL) For lo, I vnU command, and I will sift the house of Israel 
among all nations, like as com is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain 
fall upon the earth.” 

(6) Isa, VI 12 sq The Lord removes the men, ” and great is the forsaking in 
the midst of the land. And if there is therein still a tenth, yet shall this also be 
consumed.” But, contmues the prophet, “ as a teil tree, and as an oak, in which, 
when they are felled, a stock remains , the holy seed is their stock ” 

(6) Isa X 21 Sk-Sk ajjj?;. IKtf IKEf laamh called one of his own 
sons aiE^ comp vu 8, for a testimony agamst the ungodly and secure, who 
expected the dehverance of the entire nation, and for the comfort of the godly, 

(7) Comp what is said on Jer xxxi 81 sqq , in § 202 

(8^ pt IB qmte m keepmg with Wellhausen’s view of the Old Testament that 
in his interpretation of the prophecy m Joel, u 28, he makes the “ undoubtedly 
post-exihc writer” express in the passage the “ ideal of the general drift of the 
law, which needs and tolerates no heroes ” (i p 420).] 

(9) 2 Cor lu 8 * “Ye are an epistle of Christ mini^red by us (dioKovriOElaa ijj’ 
^/i6v), written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the hvmg God , not on tables 
of stone, but on fleshly tables of the heart ” 

(10) Jer xm 88 “I will put my law m their heart,” etc. See what has 
already been said on this passage, § 202 


§224 

Other Features of the Times of Beiemptlon. 

The other features of the times of redemption are, according to prophetic 
intuition, the following — 

1 The return of the people to the Eoly Land, and the restoration of Jerusalem, 
This point, recumng as it does m almost every prophecy of redemption, needs no 
special references (§ 28, note 8) The possession of the Holy Land is declared to 
be a perpetual one, from Joel m 20 and Amos ix 16 onward (1), with mcrease 
of territory, Obad 17 sqq (2) 

2 The reunion of the twelee tribes It would be a grievous misfortune for the 
nation that one tnbe of Israel should be lost, comp Judg xio, 8, 6 , and the 
disruption of the theocracy was a consequence and a punishment of sm (8). 
Hence there can be no complete redemption for Israel without the reumon of the 
ten tnbes and of Judah under one head , see Hos u 2, iii 6, Isa xi 18 (4) This 
point is, however, most fully treated m the prophecy of Ezekiel, xxxvu 16-22, 
■where the matter is presented in a visible manner by the symbolical act of joining 
two sticks, which were probably formed from the trunk of a vine spht length- 
■wise (6) 

8 By reason of the causal connection between sin and eml, the restoration of 
the people being a dehverance from sin, is at the same time the abohtion of evil 
in aU respects — an abolition of aU the troubles of life The ordinances of the ancient 
theocracy were calculated to exhibit an outwardly consecrated nation, in order to 
make the people conscious ^ virtue of that tuition of the law which pomted from 
the external to the internal), by its demands of an outward punty, of their need 
of the sanctification of the inner man (§ 84) Now, however, the process was re- 
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versed, — ^the sanctification of the inner Lfe efEected by the Holy Spirit v'as to press 
o ut w a rd, and manifest itself in a perfect purification and consecration of even the 
most ordinary a&irs of life Thus, to give a few examples, the difficult passage 
Jer. YXTi. 88 sqq. so describes the boundaries of the new Jerusalem, that all the 
unclean places of the ancient city are now sacred places (6) So, too, 2Iecb xiv. 
20 sq. expresses the thought that holiness is to penetrate even to that which is 
most external ; that while, under the sway of sm, all that was sacred was pro- 
faned, now, on the contrary, all that was profane shall be sacred In that day 
E^Tp (the inscription on the high priest’s diadem) shall stand even upon the 
bells of the horses, nay, the very cooking utensils in Jerusalem shall be holy (7). 
Among the troubles of life so frequently summed up in the Old Testament as the 
four chief evils (§ 89, note 5) which shall be abolished, war is especially mentioned. 
All weapons are to be destroyed, Isa. u. 5, Mic v. 4-10, Zech ix 10, etc ; the 
new church is unapproachable in its protected retirement, Mic. vu. 14 ; the new 
city of God IS no more to be desecrated by enemies, Joel iii. 17. Peace is also to 
pervade nature^ The harmony between it and man, which, accordingto Gen lu , 
comp § 72 2, was disturbed by sm, is to be restored ; the Holy Land is to be 
glorified, and a fountain of life to proceed from the temple, Joel ui 18, Ezek 
ilvu. 6 sqq (8). Every blessing of heaven and earth is to be poiued out upon 
the favored people , all that can harm them is to be done away with , comp such 
descriptions as Hos. ii. 18 (9), 28 sq , Amos ix. 13 sq , Ezek. xxxiv 25 sqq , etc 
The nature of the wild beasts is to be changed, Isa. xi 6-8 (10), comp bcv 25 
But in all these pictures of the days of redemption we always perceive that such 
external renovation presupposes dehverance from sm and inward renewaL Thus 
Isa. XL, after describmg the peace which is to prevail m the animal world, con- 
tinues in ver 9 “ They shall not hurt nor destroy m all my holy mountain . for 

the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea” 
(11) [Many of these expressions are evidently figurative — D ] 

(1) Joeliii '20 . “Judah shall dwell forever, and Jerusalem from generation to 
generation.” Amos ix. 16 • “I will plant them upon their land, and they shall 
no more be pulled up out of their land which I have given them ” 

(2) How differently would the prophets have spoken if they had regarded 
Canaan and Jerusalem in a merely allegorical sense 1 

(8) We have already (§ 92, note 1) spoken of the fact that the number of twelve 
tribes was essential to the normal conchtion of the theocracy 

Isaiah announces, xi 13, that in the times of rcdei^tion “the envy of 
Epmaim shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah be cut om” 

(6) Ezek xxxvii 16-22. The prophet writes upon one stick, “ For Judah and 

the children of Israel associated with him ,” upon the other, “For Joseph, the 
stick of Ephraim and the whole house oflsrael associated with him,” — and presses 
the two sticks together in his hand The meaning of this act is stated ver 21 
“ Behold, I will take the children of Israel from among the heathen, whither they 
be gone, and will gather them on every side, and brmg themmto their own land , 
andT I will make them one nation m the land upon the mountains of Israel , and 
one king shall be king to them all , and they shall be no more two nations, neither 
shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more at all ” 

(6) Jer. xxzL 88 sqq , it is said that at the rebmlding of Jerusalem the measur- 
ing line should go forth as far as the hill Gareb (z e of the leper), and turn tow- 
ard Qoath (perhaps as Hengstenberg thinks, from p}}, to depart, to decease, 
then perhaps the place of execution) , and the whole valley of the dead bodies and 
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of the ashes, and all the Shcremoth, to the brook of Ejdron (certainly identical 
with the the fields of Kidron, 2 Kings xxiii , these were, according 

to ver 4, defiled by Josiah, who burned in them all the abommations of idolatry), 
were to be holy to the Lord. This has certainly a symbohcal meaning, but murt 
not be regarded, as by Hengstenberg {Ghnstol ii p 448), as being in the 
view of the prophet only an image of the triumph of God’s kingdom over the 
world [It will tie noticed that the author understands (Sheremoth) to be 

an error of copyists for D'iDlE? (A. V fields) so the Ken, and Mfihlau and Volck, 
Lex — D ] 

(7) It is further said, Zech xiv 20 sq , that the pots in the Lord’s house shall 
be like the bowls before the altar , and every pot in Jerusalem and Judah shall be 
hohness for the Lord of Hosts, and all they that sacrifice shall come and take of 
them and seethe therem In the Mosaic worship the pots in the temple were less 
holy than the bowls, for the laity sacrificed in the former, while the pnest sprm- 
kled the sacrificial blood with the latter This distinction is now abohshed, as is 
also the distmction between vessels for worship and for secular purposes, because 
all the relations of hfe are now equally hallowed by God 

(8) Ezek xlvu 6 sqq Waters issue forth from the threshold of the temple m 
the east \ these waters run mto the Dead Sea, and make its waters wholesome 
(See Henmann, Bas Wasser des Lcbens ein exeget Versueh uher EzeL xlvu 1-12, 
1848 ) [Keil, in the second edition of his Commentary, ^peahng to Isa xu 3 
and xhv 3, mterprets the nver in a spintnal sense The figure of the brook is- 
smng from under the threshold of the temple and becoming constantly larger 
symbohzes the thought “ that the salvation which the Lord causes to flow down 
from His throne to His people would from small beginnings become wonderfully 
increased ” On the contrary, OrelU (p 422) agrees with the view m the text — a 
blessed land, a garden like Eden, in place of the previous desolation, encircles the 
Sanctuary ] 

(9) Hos u 18 The Lord makes in that day a covenant with the beasts of the 
field, and with the fowls of heaven, and the creeping things of the ground, that 
they shall not hurt Israel 

(10) Isa XI 0 sq “ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall he down with the kid, and the lion shall eat straw hke the ox. ” This 
description must not be regarded, as by older theologians, as mere allegory [Still, 
it IS evidently figurative — D ] 

(11) Comp Isa. xxxrn. 24 “ The inhabitant shall not say, I am sick the peo- 

ple that dwell therem shall be forgiven their imqmty.” 


§ 226 

Beath destroyed. 

The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, m which the penalty inflicted 
on mankind for sm culmmates The voice of weeping shall be no more heard in 
the new Jerusalem (Isa Ixv 19) Yet in this very passage, vers 20-28, human hfe 
is only supposed to be of greater length, perhaps such as Genesis ascribes to 
primeval times There shall be no more an infant who attams but a few days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days he that dies at a hundred years dies a 
youth, and a sinner is carried off at a hundred years, and men are to live as long as 
trees Here, then, a limitatton of the power of death is spoken of, and also am is still 
represented as possible On the other hand, prophecy rises m some passages to 
a declaration of the annihilation of death, and of a resurrection of the dead (1) To un- 
derstand, however, position of this announcement in the doctrinal system of the Old 
Testament, we must deal more particularly with the subject The ultimate grounds 
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OD which the prophetic doctrine of the resurrection rests lixe, first, the knowledge 
of the living Ood, who has power even over death and the regions of the dead, Deut. 
zxxu. 89, 1 Sam u 6 (2) ; and proves that He has this power in those cases in which 
He recalls the dead to hfe at the request of His prophets It rests, secondly, 
upon the importance of human fersonality, which is called to communion with God 
(see § 79) Still it is not of the vanquishing of death in the cases of individuals 
that prophecy chiefly treats, but of the eternal duration of the church This is guar- 
anteed by the eternity of God, who is an inexhaustible source of hfe even to His per- 
ishing people (Isa xL 28 sqq ) When the heavens wax old as doth a garment, and 
are changed as a vesture, He remains the same, and therefore the seed of His ser- 
vants shall outlast these changes of the universe (Ps cu 27 sqq ) And this very 
fact, that the Church rises again in renewed vigor after apparent destruction, is also 
represented as her resurrection from death This is done first in two passages of 
Hosea, lus vi 2 and xiii 14 In the former, the people are introduced as tummg 
to God in their hour of need, and saying, though still in a hesitating manner, 
“After two days He will revive us, in the third” (i e after a short delay) “He 
will raise us up, and we shall live before Him ” That which is here expressed as 
the hope of the people, the fulfilment of which cannot be promised in their present 
state of inconstancy, appears in the second passage as a saying of God The very 
variously understood tram of ideas from ver 12 onward is as follows The afflic- 
tions of Israel are to be the pangs by which a new nation shall be bom But the 
people will not suffer this to come to pass “ They are as an unwise son , when 
the time is come, he does not enter the place of the breaking forth of children ” 
The anxiety for both mother and child, when it does not come to the birth, forms 
the transition to ver 14 “I will ransom them from the power of the grave , I 
will redeem them from death O death, where are thy plagues? O grave, where 
18 thy destruction ?” As much as to say, And yet this people have a God who is 
capable of delivenng them from even such a state of death, because the powers of 
death cannot prevail against Him (3) Since, however, the people resist their 
deliverance, it is also added that the storm of judgment shall sweep them away. 
Hence the victory over death here spoken of is merely hypothetical, and assumed 
to pertain to the church in general (4) 

(1) Comp my GommentaUones ad theol hibl pertmentes, p 42 sqq , and my 
article JlnsterMichTceit. Lehre des A T , in Herzog’s HeaX-Encytlop xxi p 416 sqq 
[Also Kfibel, art “ Aufersterhung” in Herzog, 2d ed ] Prophecy confirms the 
old doctrine of Sheol, as appears from the passages formerly given (§ 78 sq ) 

(2) Deut xxxii 89 “I kill, and I make ahve ” 1 Sam ii 6 “The Lord 
killeth, and maketh alive , He bnngcth down to the grave, and bnngeth up ” 

(8) According, indeed, to another explanation (so Simson, and an article in the 
ZeiUehr fur Protest und Kirche, 1854, xxvui p 124), Hos xui 14 would have 
an entirely different meaning, its first sentence being regarded as a question . 

“ Should I ransom them from the power of death ?” the second as an expression 
of God’s extreme wrath with the people, against whom death and hell are sum- 
moned (“ Come with all your powers of destruction”) But such an explanation 
of the first sentence is as unnatural as it is improbable that 'HK is to be under- 
stood otherwise than in ver 5 I rejoice to find that Kcil has returned to the old 
interpretation [in agreement with Hitzig-Steincr and Orelli, p 2G8 sqq , while 
BOhl (^Ghnstologie des A P , p 198) understands the death as spiritual death 
which they expenence in exile] 
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(i) The saying, ho'wever, points significantly to an actual conquest of death 
and the region of the dead , nence its citation, 1 Cor xv 55 

§ 226 

Continuaiion 

The follo'sving considerations will show the further progress of this dodn^ne. 
*\IVhen Israel is restored and glorified in its remnant dehvered out of judgments, 
one emgma will nevertheless remain unsolved Tlie just shall hve by his faith, 
Hab u. 2 , hence, when judgment is inflicted, aU the just are, according to Ezek 
ix 4, to be distingmshed by a mark from the multitudes who are delivered up to 
the destroying angels (1) And yet the same prophet, xxn 8, 8 sq , beholds the 
fire of judgment consummg both green trees and dry, the sword of the Lord 
slaymg both the righteous and the vncked Where, then, is the God of right- 
eousness ? This contradiction, in which the Divine righteousness seems involved, 
is m some degree relieved by the consideration that God takes the righteous to 
their rest, that they may not experience the woes about to be inflicted, Isa. 
Ivu. 1 sq “He enters into peace , they rest in their beds who walked straight 
onward” (so King Josiah, 2 Kings xxii. 20) But this does not solve the 
emgma Its full solution can only be furmshed by the participation of the 
nghteous who have departed in faith in the promises of God, the redemption of 
their nation, and the consummation of that kingdom of God for which they 
waited And here the prophecy Isa xxvi comes in The prophet had already, 
in XXV 8, declared, when speaking of the times of redemption, that the Lord 
would for ever annihilate death, and wipe away tears from all faces This 
impbed, m the first place, only the abolition of death for the church of that 
period, but m xxvi 19 the prophecy goes further The train of ideas m this 
variously explamed chapter is, from ver 18 onward, as follows (2) — ^The people 
formerly served other gods, not, as many explain it, other human lords , this 
idolatrous generation (not that race of tyrants) is judged, and will not rise again 
from the dead Jehovah has agam mcreased the nation, but its full redemption, 
by means of the travail-pains it is enduring, has not yet come The inhabitants 
of the world “ wiU not be born,” i e , accordmg to the context, wrested from the 
realm of the dead (8) Hence the wish, ver 19, that the dead of God (4), the 
corpses of the people, may anse , which wish qmckly passes into the summons,” 
“ Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs” 
(or, according to others, of the light) , le , as dew revives the herbage, so does 
the power of God revive thee, and the earth briilgs forth the shades (the dead) 
Till then the people are to wait qmetly On the day of the final judgment for 
which the Lord arises (ver 21), the earth discloses her blood, and no more covers 
her slam (6) , these bemg, according to the most probable explanation, awakened 
to new hfe, obtain their justification That the resurrection (ver 19) must not 
here be regarded as typical (as though only the dehverance of the people of God 
from their troubles were intended), is evident from the contrast m ver 14 and the 
whole context (6) Advancmg to still later prophecy, we first meet with Ezekiel’s 
vision of the dry bones, ch xxxvu (7) The prophet is led in the Spmt mto a 
valley filled with dry bones To the Lord’s question, “ Bon of man, will theso 
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bones live ?” he repbcs, “Lord God, Thou knowcst thus declaring the matter 
to be beyond human knowledge He then receives the command to prophecy 
over the bones, vcr 4 sq (8) A noise is now lieard, and there is a shaking (0) , 
next follows a rcanimation through the agencies there indicated, the bones first 
approaching each other and becoming covered ■NMth sinews and flesh, and then 
the breath of bfc coming from the four winds into these slam, when they stand 
up reanimated, an exceeding great army “ These bones,” it is now said, vers 
11-14, “ are the whole house of Israel (10). Behold, they say, Our bones 
are dned, and our hope is lost . we are cut oil Therefore prophesy and say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, O my people, I will ojien your 
graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, and bnng you into the land 
of Israel , then yc shall know that I am the Lord ♦ and I i^ill put my Spirit in 
you that you may live, and I vill place you in your own land,” etc From tho 
times of the church fathers to the most recent expositors, it has been disputed 
whether the description in vers 1-10 is to be understood literally of the resurrec- 
tion of tho dead, or sj-mbohcally of the restoration of the covenant people (10) Ac- 
cording to the former viev , it is not the explanation but only the application of tho 
vision that is given in vers 11-14 (11), w'hich are said, as Caloviiis understood 
the passage, to indicate the analogy existing between the restoration of Israel 
and tho future resurrection of the dead But the simple meaning of the words 
requires that we should regard these verses as the explanation of the preceding 
vision , and smee at least ver 11 (“ these bones are the whole bouse of Israel ”), 
which declares the condition of Israel to be that of dry bones, must be symbol- 
ically understood, it seems quite arbitrary to take ver 12, where it is declared to 
those who have said, Our bones are dned, “I will open your graves,” etc, 
literally In any case, however, the vision is of the greatest importance in tho 
development of the doctrine of the resurrection, whicli, though not resulting 
therefrom as its direct explanation, is yet impbed by its obvious application 
Tertullian had already justly remarked concerning tins passage de vacuo 
BimUttudo non oompetit , denuUo parahola non convenit That the power of God 
can, against all human tnought and hope, reanimate the dead, is the general 
idea of the passage, from which consequently the hope of a literal resurrection of 
tho dead may naturally be inferred, though the context shows that this is not 
what is here spoken of The resurrection of the dead is, however, decidedly 
taught in Dan xii In ver 1 tho prophet foretells “ a time of trouble such as 
never was since there was a nation and continues “ At that time every one 
that is found written in the book” (i e the book of life) “ shall bo delivered, and 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
hfe, and some to shame and everlasting contempt , and they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as tho stars for ever and ever ” Then it is said to Darnel, ver 18, “ Go thou 
thy way till the end ; for thou shalt rest, and nse to thy lot at the end of the 
days ” According to the connection of xu 3 with xi 38, 85, the promise of a 
resurrection to hfe (comp Isa xxvi 10) is made especially with reference to those 
who have maintamed their fidelity to God by a confessor’s death The expression 
“many,” however, must not bo taken in a partial sense (12). It is not used in 
opposition to those who do not rise, but merely as expressing a great number 
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(18). The resurrection of the ungodly first appears in Darnel, though the transi- 
tion to it IS formed by Isa Ixvi. !J4. When it is there said of the corpses of the 
rebels, -whom the Lord has punished by fire and sword (ver 18), that they lie 
outside the city of God, suffering eternal torments, “ their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorring imto all flesh,” 
it is evidently assumed that the corpses are still endued with sensation In the 
passage m Daniel, xu. 2, the word tised, which occurs nowhere else m the 

Old Testament except in the passage in Isaiah ; hence it is not improbable that 
the passage in Daniel refers to that m Isaiah Darnel is speaking only of a resur- 
rection of Israel, not of that of aU men ; the latter not bemg expressly mentioned 
in the Old Testament, though an allusion to it might be found m the formerly 
discussed passage (§ 199), lha xxiv 22, where, as this obscure saying may be 
more particularly understood, a bringing forth of the kings still confined in the 
pit (i e m the region of the dead) is spoken of, while, on the other side, it is said 
■of the Chaldeans m Jer li 89, 67, that they should sleep a perjietual sleep and 
not wake These are, however, expressions which can scarcely be urged to 
establish a doctnne 

(1) Ezekiel moat emphatically declares, ch xvin , that every one shall be recom- 
pensed according to his nghteousness 

(2) Isa xxvL 8-12 The prophet expresses, m the name of the nghteous, their 
desire for the day when God’s judgments shall fall upon the sinfm world, that 
sinners may at length behold the greatness of the Lord and His zeal for His 
people They desire, however, that He may send redemption to His people 

(3) ^'9 J3 in ver 19 shows the proper sense of the word 173' m Isa xxvi 18 Un- 
doubtedly Spj IS not hrth m general, but miscarriage The expression, however, 
imphes a violent wresting The event does not take place in the ordmary course 
of nature the dead must be tom by force from the world below, and this the 
people were not capable of effecting 

(4) For thus must be understood (see BSttcher, de ii^fems, § 446), in oppo- 
sition to the dead of the faithless generation [Bo also Orelli, p 889 ] 

(6) The connection with what precedes makes it probable that by m 

Isa. XXVI. 21, we must undeTStand God's dead ones, mentioned ver 18, whoso 
blood, having been till now unavenged, is thus placed on a level with the blood 
of one put to death for his sms 

(6) Even ver 21 does not merely sigmfy that those who have been put to death 
when innocent are to take vengeance on their enemies at the last judgment 

(7) The occasion of the vision in Ezek xxxvu is alluded to m ver 11 The 
people were sunk so low that they considered a restoration, such as the prophet 
announced in ch xxxvu, absolutely inconceivable It was to meet this despair 
that the revelation was given to the prophet 

(8) Ezek xxxvu 4 sq “ Te dry bones, hear the word of the Lord Behold, I 
will cause breath (HI*!) to enter into you, that ye may hve and I will lay sinews 
upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you with skin, and put 
breath m you, that ye may hve, and ye shall know that I am the Lord ” 

(9) Accordmg to Hitzag and Khefoth, an earthquake (LXX cEWf^df), which it 
is, however, purely arbitrary to identify with that of xvui 19, m which the power 
of Gog 18 destroyed 

(10) By which some understand merely the revival of Israel from civil death to a 
new pohtical existence, others its restoration from spiritual death, its spiritual re- 
vival, — a difference which may be reconciled by the fact that, accor^g to xxxvi 
27 sq , and xxxvu. 21 sqq , the restoration of Israel as the people of God under the 
rule of the Messiah, of a truly sanctified commumty, is treated of [Oomp Orelh, 
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p 414 sq the vision nromiscs “ the awakuij; of the church from ita present con- 
dition of external dissolution and internal estrungement from God, which to human 
view appeared utterly impossible ”J After tlic almost exclusive adoption of the 
symbolical meaning in recent times, Hitrig and Kliefoth have again revived the 
hteral acceptation [But the most recent commentaries of Bmend and Keil, 
2d ed. adopt thcsymbohcal interpretation ] 

(11) Khefoth, in his Commentary, i p 870, calls it “a consolatory address 
based upon the matter of the vision, and applying it to a definite point ” 

(12) According to the accentuation, the p before is dependent not upon 
D'31 but iVp', [So Orelh, p C27, sq ] 

(13) See cspLCially Hofmann, Wemagung und Er/uUung, I p 314, and 
hewns, II p 098 


n. THE ADSIIB3ION OP THE HEATHEV IKTO THP KTEODOir OP OOD. 

§ 227. 

The Extension of the Kingdom of Ood tn the Times of Jiedemption 

The opposition of the heathen world to the divinely purposed kingdom of God, 
is subdued by the destructive 3 udgment lofiictcd on it But this judgment is to 
have also a positive result “When it is over, says Zeph iii 9, “I will turn to the 
people clean lips” (for their bps had been hitherto polluted by the invocation of 
idols), that they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve Him with one 
shoulder” (j e bear the same yoke) As, however, Israel is to be restored only in 
its sifted remnaut, so also it is only the remnant of the heathen rescued from 
judgment who do homage to the Lord it is said, Zeeh xiv 16, 

“Everyone that is left of all the nations,” these shall go up to worship before the 
Lord, and to keep the Feast of Tabernacles This thought is earned out by the 
prophets with respect also to a senes of individual nations, viz those who have 
shown themselves most hostile toward Israel, nay, whoso reception among the 
covenant people was in Old Testament times forbidden by the law, Deut xxiu 4 
(§ 82. 3). Comp e g the predictions of Jercmiali concerning heathen nations— 
Moab, eh xlviu. (1) , and Ammon, xlix 0 , also the prophecy concerning the 
remnant of the Philistines, Zeeh ix 7 (iJ'rlbK) Hin DJ To the intmbon 

of the older prophets, this enlargement of the kingdom of God by the admission 
of the heathen is first of all an extension of the thc^aey as it existed under David 
and Solomon, when heathen nations were subject to the sceptre of the theocratic 
king This IS shown particularly in the passage Amos ix 11 sq • “In that day 
will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches 
thereof , and I will raise up his rums, and I will build it as in the days of old, 
that they may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen upon whom 
my name is named, saith the Lord that doeth this” (2) Accordmg to a now 
widely accepted explanation (Hitzig, Anger, and similarly Orelh), the last words 
are said to signify upon whom my name was once called, i a. as that of their 
conqueror But the expression The name of the Lord is named upon a people, 
never denotes this external possession by Bbm, but always a relation of internal 
fellowship , comp such passages as Deut xxvui 9 sq (§ 66, note 4) , and hence 
the perfectum must be taken as the fuiurum exactum, as a declaration of the 
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position these nations mil enter into with respect to the kingdom of God (The 
admission, however, of the heathen nations into the kingdom of God is here ex- 
pressed m a qmte indefinite manner, the histoncal horizon of this prophet bemg 
still limited ) On the other hand, we are placed upon the heights of prophetic 
intuition in the descriptions of the latter days given Isa n 2-4, and Mic iv 1-4. 
All nations are gomg to Zion, which is spiritually elevated above all the mountains 
of the world, to receive there the Divme law as the rule of their lives, while uni- 
versal peace prevails under the rule of Jehovah (8) But it is especially in the 
Book of Isaiah, xl -Ixvi., that the mission of Israel as the servant of the Lord, to 
be the medium of revelation to all mankind, forms one of the fundamental thoughts. 
The nlri’ is Israel as the covenant feople^ xh 8 sq , xhv 1 sqq., comp Jer. 
XXX 10, xlvi. 27 sq , and in a twofold aspect On the one hand, the nation as it 
actually appeared, the bhnd and deaf servant of the Lord, seemg many things but 
observing not, havmg open ears but hearing not, and for such unfaithfulness in- 
cumng judgment, and falling into a state of utter hum, Isa xlii 18-26 , on the 
other, the servant is Israel accordmg to its ideal, as a nation true to its Divme 
callmg (comp Ps xxiv 6 Jacob — the generation of those who seek God’s face), 
and m this respect difltenng from the nation as it actually appeared, though at the 
same time one mth it The figure, moreover, represents first the servants of God 
collectively, that (§ 288 1) from which the holy seed proceeds (see es- 

pecially Isa. Ixv 8 sq ) which is to form the stock of the new church, and then cul- 
minates in an individual (see § 288) This servant, the ideal Israel, is accordmgly 
called, accordmg to xlu 4, to establish judgment m the earth, and the isles wait for 
his law. He is the hght of the Gentiles, ver 6 , through him the salvation of the 
Lord 18 to penetrate to the end of the earth, xhx. 6, comp with li 6 In these 
passages, as well as m u 2-4, it is to be remarked that the kmgdom of God is now 
no longer to be extended, as m older prophecy, by force of arms, but by the word. 
"While darkness still covers the earth, and gross darkness the nations, the glory of 
the Lord arises upon Zion, and nations and kmgs then w^k in this hght, ch. lx 
etc The new temple m Jerusalem is thus called a house of prayer for all nations, 
IvL 7. The latter passage, Ivi 8-7, is also worthy of notice in another respect (4) 
It has already been remarked that the law. Dent xxm. 4, which excluded certain 
nations from the theocracy, was abrogated to prophetic mtmtion. But here the 
law. Dent xnn 2, which excluded eunuchs from the kingdom of Gkid, is also 
abolished, while that in ver 8 of the same chapter, by-which no- tvas ad- 
mitted mto the church, is annulled (§ 82 2) by Zech ix 6 

In this consummation of redemption, the theocratic relation m which Jehovah 
in Old Testament times stood to Israel, is transferred to all mankind. The Lord 
has become the Ktng of all nations, Zech xiv. 16 sq (ver 9), comp, with Isa, 
ixiv 28, Ps xcvu 10, xcvu 1 (Ps xcm. 99, Obad. 21) All the treasures of the 
world, all the most precious possessions of the Gentiles, now condnce to the glory 
of the Divine kmgdom, and are used for the adornment of the city and temple of 
God, etc. ; comp what is already said, Isa. xxiii. 18, with reference to restored 
Tyre, but especially Isa. lx. 9-11, aud Hag li, 7, where Luther’s beautiful trans- 
lation, “da soU dann hmmen aHer Sinden Trosf (then shall the consolation of all 
the heathen come, A V. “the desire- of all nations’’), is mcorrect, the 
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signifying, according to the connection -with ver 8, the precious things 
of all the nations of the world 


(1) Jer. xlviu 42, it was said, “ Moab shall be destroyed from being a people, 
because he hath magnified himself against the Lord but then, ver 47, “I will 
bring agam the captivity of Moab in the latter days ” [This difference in the 
point of view concerning Moab and Ammon in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah 
does not favor the theory that Deuteronomy was composed in the age of Jeremiah 
and in a circle akin to his ] 

(2) There is here a reference to the days of David, during which Israel ruled 

over the neighbormg nations, especially the Edomites The latter afterward 
profited by the decline of the kingdom of Judah to regam their independence 
When, then, the judgment announced by the prophet m ch i has been inflicted, 
the of Edom is to be incorporated into the theocracy, together with aU the 

nations upon whom the name of Jehovah is named 

(8) Mic iv. 1-8 “ In the last days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of 

the house of the Lord shall be estabhshed m the top of the mountams, and it shall 
be exalted above the hills , and the nations shall flow unto it And many nations 
shall come and say, Come and let us go up to the mountam of the Lord, and to the 
house of the Gktd of Jacob, that He may teach us of Hib ways, and we may walk 
m His paths , for the law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
J erusalem. And He shall judge between many nations, and arbitrate for strong 
nations afar off. Then shall they beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears mto prunmg-hooks nation shall not loft up a sword agamst nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more ” 

(4) Isa Ivi 8-7 “Let not the stranger that hath joined himself to the Lord, 
speak, saying, The Lord hath utterly separated me from His people , neither let 
the eunuch say. Behold, I am a dry tree For thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs 
that keep my Sabbaths and choose the thmgs that please me, . To them wiU 
I give in my house and withm my walls a place and a name better than of sons and 
of daughters , I will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut off.” 
It IS further said by the prophet to all strangers who serve the Lord and love His 
name, that He will make them joyful in Hib house of prayer, that their bumt- 
offenngs and sacrifices shall be accepted upon His altar, “/or mine Jumse shall he 
catted a home of prayer for att naUons ’ ’ 


§228 

The Conditions under which the Admission of the Heathen into the Kingdom of Cod 

IS to take place 

The coming of this kingdom of God which embraces all nations, is, however, 
as IS evident from the passages quoted, combmed, according to prophetic 
intmtion, with the fact that Israet is to remain the mediatory nation at the head of 
the nations, and Jerusalem with its temple to form the central point of the king- 
dom to which the nations are to journey The heathen now do homage to thii 
once despised and ill-nsed people To be named after Israel is now a title of 
honor, Isa xhv 5 the heathen shall fall down and surrender themselves as vas- 
sals to Israel, “ for God is in thee, and there is none other God,” xlv 14, comp 
withMic. vu, 16 sq and other passages (1) On the other hand, the mcorpora- 
tion of the heathen in the kingdom of God is in Ps bnorvii. represented as their 
acquisition of rights of citizenship in Jerusalem (2), to which also the passage Isa. 
IvL 8 sq. (§ 227, note 4) refers. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that in cer- 
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tain passages it is predicted that after the Jews have been restored to the Holy 
Land, and have allied themselves with the Gentiles, the latter will assist in bring- 
ing hack those members of the covenant people who are still scattered in the 
world, and thus become instrumental in the complete restoration of Israel This 
IS contained in Isa n 10 sqq , xiv 1 sq , xUx 22, and in Zeph in 10, according 
to the probable interpretation “My worshippers (subject) shall bring as an of- 
fenng the daughters of my dispersion (object), (my dispersed children, the mem- 
bers of the covenant people)” (8) A similar prediction is also found in Isa Ixvi 
18-21, a passage which indeed signifies more, but whose most probable explana- 
tion must nevertheless he, that those heathen, preserved from the judgments m- 
flicted on the nations, now go forth as Jehovah’s messengers to all nations, to 
brmg the brethren of this people as an offering to Jehovah , though the other ex- 
planation, that these messengers will brmg as an offering to God the rest of the 
remnant of the heathen nations as their brethren, is certainly admissible The ntea 
of worship m this future and enlarged kingdom of God are connected, in respect 
to sacrifice and festival, with the Old Testament ntual It has already been 
shown (§ 201), that prophecy does not contemplate the abolition of sacrifice m 
the coming period of salvation It "will suffice here to call to mind that in the 
house of prayer for all nations, of Isa Ivi 7, sacrifices are, according to the same 
passage, also offered , that Ixvi 23 declares that from one new moon to another, 
and from one Sabbath to another, all fiesh shall come to worship before the Lord, 
etc , and that, according to Zech, xiv 10-19, all nations must go up annually to 
keep the Feast of Tabernacles, which is here spoken of in its histoncal meaning, 
comp § 166 Still there is no lack of prophetic passages m which the hmitations 
of the Old Testament ritual are broken through It is true, indeed, that those 
which have been generally claimed to support this assertion decidedly fail to do 
so, e g Isa. Ixvi 1-8 “ Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the 

earth is my footstool where is the house that ye build unto me ? and where is 
the place of my rest ? He that kiUeth an ox is as if he slew a man , he that 
sacnficeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck , he that offereth an oblation, as 
if he offered swine’s blood ” Can this mean (says TJmbreit) that there will be 
no temple in the new Jerusalem — that no sacrifice will be offered ? How can 
such a fact be reconciled with Ivx 7, etc ? Nor does the passage mean (as Hitzig 
and Knobel understand it) that the Lord will not suffer a temple to be bmlt to 
Him in Babylon, for the context shows that these words are (as Dehtzsch justly 
regards them) addressed to the rebelhous and sinful mass of the people, who even 
in captivity were occupied with the thought of the future temple they purposed 
to build at Jerusalem From them the Lord wiU accept no temple, and the more 
so that He stands in no need of one, and that their sacrifices would only be the 
greatest abomination to Hun We have next, on the contrary, to notice two other 
most remarkable prophetic passages, of which the interpretation is more certam, 
and m which the connection with the place of worship in Jerusalem is effaced 
The first is Mai i. 11, a passage quoted times without number by the Fathers, 
and claimed by Eoman Catholic theologians as the chief passage in favor of the 
sacrifice of the mass “From the rising of the sun even unto the gomg down of 
the same,” says the prophet to those Jews who dishonored the Lord by their im- 
pure offermgs, “ my name is great among the Gentiles , and m every place mcense 
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13 offered unto my name, and a pure offering for my name is great among the 
heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts ” According to an explanation defended by 
Hitzig, and even by Kohler, the passage refers to the tunes of the prophet, and 
IB said to show that he regarded Ormuzd, Zeus, etc , as only different names of 
the one true God, of Jehovah, and therefore considered even heathen sacrifices 
_as,offerecLto Him Such a view is from an Old Testament standpomt absolutely 
impossible (4) Every other, however, which refers this passage to the tune 
then present is lost m a maze of subtleties. It is only in appearance that the 
prophet, who transposes himself to those tunes when 'the Lord will be mamfested 
among all the heathen, speaks of the present , and what is most remarkable in 
his words is that they predict a sacrificial service among all nations m all parts of 
the world Side by side with this may be placed the noted prophecy concenung 
Egypt in Isa XIX , which speaks of a worship of Jehovah instituted not by Israel- 
ites but by Egyptians (6), and indeed in the land of Egypt This worship is, 
moreover, also regarded in ver 19 as sacrificial This prophecy, however, goes 
still further , for at its close, ver 23, it makes those very nations, viz Assyria 
and Egypt, which represent the hostile secular powers, as in the latter days co- 
ordinate with Israel in the kmgdom of God “ In that day there shall be a high- 
way out of Egypt to Assyria (6), that Assyria may come to Egypt, and Egypt to 
Assyria , and Egypt shall serve (sc Jehovah) with Assyria In that day shall 
Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessmg m the imdst of the 
land, each of whom the Lord of Hosts shall bless, saymg, Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyna the work of my hands (7), and Israel mine inhentance ” 
Thus did the spint of prophecy struggle to overcome particularism by exhibiting 
the Divine purpose concenung the kingdom of God [It is sufficient to observe 
that under the J'oi'm of conception in respect to sacrifice and temple-worship, to 
which the author refers, we are to understand the prophets as speakmg, In ac- 
cordance with the language of their time, of the spiritual worship to be offered to 
the true God — D ] 

(1) See also Dan vu 27 “The kmgdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the samts of 
the Most High ” 

(2) Ps Ixxxvii 3 sqq ‘ ‘ Glonous thmgs are spoken of thee, O city of God 
I will proclaim Rahab (Egypt) and Babylon as those that know me , behold, 
Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia ” of each of the above-named nations it will 
be said, “This man was born there” (is inscribed in the register of births there 
kept) “ And of Zion it shall be said. Tins and that man was bom in her” (people 
from all nations) , “ and the Highest shall establish her The Lord shall count, 
when He wnteth up the people, that this man was born there ” 

(3) [So Keil and Anger but Hitzig, followed by Kieinert and Orelh (p 359), 

“ My worshippers — ^namely, the congregation of my dispersed ones — shall brmgmf 
offerings ” The passage would then speak of a diaspora of worshippers of Jeho- 
vah belongmg to the heathen world ] 

(4) Besides, the honoring of God’s nanie is spoken of, which always presupposes 
Divine revelation (§ 56) 

(5) As though the prediction had been smuggled into the text of Isaiah (by 
Onias) in favor of the sanctuary at Leontopolis 

(6) The roads on which Old Testament times conquerors had so often marched, 
are now to serve for the peaceful intercourse of the nations a dmi tted into the 
kmgdom of God 


§ 229 .] TIEW OF THE COHSUMMATTON OF BEDEHPTIOK’, ETC. 521 

(7) It 18 TTorthy of rcmnrk that Assyria and Egypt hero receive the same appella- 
tions vrhicb in the Old Testament express the special prerogatives of Israel. 


Ill THE MESSIAH (1) 

§ 229 

Tvofold Ttcui of ihe Cont^mmahem of Redemption The Word Messiah The Roots 
of the Messianic Hope in the Pentatoueh. 

The consummation of redemption is, according to prophetic intuition, intro- 
duced on the one hand by the personal coming of Jehorah in His glory, but on the 
other by the coming of a Ring of the race of David, the Messiah (comp § 210 3). 
The former new prevails in a great number of passages Jehovah appears, amidst 
the rejoicings of all creation, to set up His kingdom upon earth, Ps xlvi lOsqq , 
xcviii 7 sqq He manifests Himself to His people ns Tvhen in the ancient days, 
He brought them forth out of Egypt, os the Redeemer, the good Shepherd, ■who 
again takes into His own hand the conduct of His scattered sheep, ■whom He 
collects and bnnga back, Isa 4 sqq , t 1 10 sq , hi 12, Ezek xxxiv 11 sqq, 

etc. It is Jehovah Utm'Jlf v:\\o then takes up His dwelhngupon Zion, and thence 
rules over all nations, Zeeh xiv. 10, fills the new temple inth His glory, Ezek xlm 
2, 7, nay, shines ns a constant light over the iv hole city of God, and protects it, v 
5, as a fiery wall about it, Zeeh ii 0, etc So substantial and appreciable ■will 
this future, compared with the former indwclbng of God in His church, be, that 
the ark of the covenant will no longer bo the vehicle of the Dmne presence, — nay. 
It shall not even come to mind, because Jerusalem will have become the throne of 
God, Jer. Ill 10 sq But while prophecy thus regards the commumon into which 
God -will in the times of redemption enter •with His people as of the most direct 
possible kind, it on the other hand comparatively annuls this directness by another 
view, which runs parallel ■with the former According to this "view, a distin- 
guished. instrument of Jehovah, a Son of David, in whom Jehovah rules and blesses 
His people, is the medium by whom the consummation of redemption and the 
kingdom of God is brought to pass The two views are placed in juxtaposition 
in Ezek xxxiv The Lord there declares himself against the unfaithful shepherds 
of His people, who have suffered them to pensh He ■will, it is at first said m ver 11 
sqq ,Eimself undertake the care of the sheep But then the prophecy turns directly 
in ver 23 to the other view “ I "will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall 
feed them, even my servant David , for he shall feed them, and he shall be their 
shepherd ” Then in ver 24 the two views are thus connected “1 the Lord will 
will be their God, and my servant Da^vud a prince among them” (2) Now this 
son of Da^vid in whom Old Testament prophecy culrmnates is the Messiah The 
word D'EiD, LXX xo‘ot6( is used m the Old Testament first as the designation of 
every one anointed -with the holy anointing oil, eg m the Pentateuch of the high 
priest (see § 06) , then, anointmg being the vehicle of spiritual gifts, symbolic- 
ally, eg Ps cv 16, where it is used, as parallel ■with of the organs of revela- 
tion in general But especially is “ The Lord’s anointed” the title of the theo- 
cratic king (§ 168) , and on this account it became, chiefly by reason of the 
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passages Ps. li 2, Dan. ix. 25, the proper name of that descendant of David who 
was to achieve complete redemption, and bring to its consummation the kmgdom 
of God (8) 

The Messiamc hope had already struck root in a series of passages in the Pwi- 
tateuch , hence our representation of the Messianic idea must start from these It 
IB true that the ^purov evayy'l2.cov of Gen lu. 15 (§ 19, with note 3) does not speak 
of the seed of the woman who is to bruise the serpent’s head as an individual 
The passage declares that the contest with evil, to which the human race is now 
exposed, shall issue in the victory of the latter, though this shall not be obtained 
vTithout injury (4) In the promises met with in the histones of tlie patriarchs, 
the 1^*14 of Abraham (xii 3, xviii 18, xxu. 18), Isaac (xxvi. 4), and Jacob (xxvui 
14), in whom all the nations of the earth are to bless themselves (comp § 28, with 
note 6), IS not, as many expositors insist, merely an individual. The expression re- 
fers to the entire race of Abraham as the recipients of revelation, though these 
promises have their final fulfilment in Christ (5) On the other hand, many mod- 
em wnters (so Hengstenberg) regard Shiloh in ch xlix. 10 as a personal proper 
name, viz as the designation of the Pnnee of Peace who is to proceed from Judah, 
— “Till Shiloh come, and to Him is the obedience of the people,” — a view winch, 
though certainly opposed by the ParaUeltsmtin membromim, is still possible, and 
in any case preferable to that which regards TlVri as that town in the tnbe of 
Ephraim which was in the time of the judges (§ 158) the central point of the the- 
ocracy (even Dehtzsch rendenng “ till he come to Shiloh”). The passage is, how- 
ever, probably to be explained by taking ilVui appellatively, of the rest into winch 
Judah shall enter after victonous conflict “ until he comes to the place of rest, 
and the people obey him” (6) The passage is chiefly important as showing that 
the government of the kingdom of God is to devolve upon the tribe of J udah 
The saying of Balaam, Hum xxiv 17 sqq (comp § 80, with note 4), which was 
interpreted m a Messiamc sense by Jewish antiquity (Onkelos), points to an illus- 
trious sway proceedmg from Israel, which is to subdue the neighboring states, 
and to outlast the fall of the nations far and near, — a sway which certainly can- 
not be conceived of apart from a personal ruler Finally, with respect to the 
promise, Deut xviu 16-19 (already fully di8cus8e(|., § 161, comp § 97), which is 
still interpreted by many in a directly Messiamc sense, cannot, according to 
the context, be confined to a smgle individual, the passage referring rather to the 
institution of the prophetic order [See the grounds of this decision well put in 
the Speaker’s Commentary on the passage (note), which makes it refer, taking the 
word “prophet” in a collective sense, to a prophetical order culminating in the 
Messiah as its chief — D ] It is not, however, without importance for the develop- 
ment of the Messiamc idea, for it teaches that for the reabzation of the aim of 
the theocracy there is needed not merely a ruler to conquer the hostile world, but 
also a mediator through whom Jehovah may speak, and who may declare His 
counsel m words According to this principle, the kingdom of God cannot 
attain its consummation unless this ruler is also a prophet 

(D See my article “Mcssias” in Seal- EncyMop ix p 408 sqq [also 

w^m. Die meMianuche Weitmgung, 1875 , Orelli, Die A T Weiesagung von der 
YoUendung dee Gottesreieh, 1882 , Hitzig, Bihluche ThcoJogie u messianvtche Weissa- 
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(;unffen da A T. 1880 ; Dchtzsch, Mastanie Prophecy, transl by Prof Curtiss, 
1880, and among English authors, the well-known work of J Pyo Smith, Scripture 
Tatimonyof the Memah ; R. Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation^ Chnstiamty 
(Hampton Lecture), 18G9 , Gloug, Memamc P^hecy, 1879, etc —I) ] 

(2) That prophecy, moreover, views the relation of this second David to Jeho- 
vah as an internal one, will be shown below (§ 281) 

(3) On the use of the word in the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, and in the 
Kew Testament, sec the article cited, p 409, 2d cd p 641. 

(4) On Gen it. 1, see § 09 2, with note 5 ; on v 29, § 20, with note 6 

(5) Hence the passages quoted are, in their more extended signification, Mes- 
sianic. 

(6) [Orclli accepts the view adopted by many, that the word should be read 
e V? which gives the rendering “ until ho come to whom it (the sceptre) 

belongs but this is strained — D ] It is qmte incorrect to refer D’PE to the 
tribes of IsjacL 


§ 230 (1) 

The PromxM, 2 Sam xn , ae the Foundation of the Memanic Idea in its stricter sense 

The Messianic Psalms 

The choice of the house of Daeid, already spoken of in another connection (comp. 
2 Sam vu. 1 Chron xvu ), forms the foundation of the Messiamc idea in its stricter 
sense David desires to build a house for the Lord, who forbids the undertaking, 
but promises, on the other hand, that He will build David a house, by establish- 
ing his seed m the kingdom for ever To this seed of David God will be a father, 
and this seed shall bo the Son of God God will punish the sms of David’s seed 
in measure, but not with extirpation , on the contrary. He will never wholly take 
His favor from him. The Seed of David to whom this promise applies is not the 
whole of David’s descendants He is mdeed to be of David's sons, as 1 Ohron. 
xvu 11 adds by way of explanation, but He is not braited to a single individual 
According to the exposition which the Old Testament itself gives of this promise, 
the seed means the descendants of David so far as by Dmne favor they are elected 
to the succession to the throne , and the passage does not speak of the eternal 
sway of one king, but of the contmual kingship of Hhe house of David, David 
himself designatmg the word as spoken concermng his house for ever, 2 Sam vil 
25 The fulfilment of the promise began, according to I Chron xxu. 9 sq , 1 
Kings V 19, with Solomon, but is referred by the psalms which comment upon it, 
Ps Ixxxix. 80 sqq , and also cxxxii 11 sq , to all the descendants of David who 
succeed to the throne 2 Sam vu , howeve^ forms in a twofold respect the start- 
ing-point for the more definite form of the Messianic idiea,~Jirst, by the fact that 
that consummation of the kingdom of God for which Israel was chosen, is from 
this time forward connected with a Edng who, as the Son of God, i e the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, and, fitted by Him to be the depositary of the Dmne sov- 
ereignty on earth, stands in a relation of most intimate connection with God , and, 
secondly, m that it is established for all latne that this King is to be a Son of David. 
(That “ for ever” must be taken in its strict sense, is shown by Ps Ixxriy 87 sq ) 
The seed of David may be humbled, but not for ever, 1 Kings xL 89 (2). The 
crown of David may bo taken away, but One will come w‘hose right it is, Ezek. 
xxL 27 sq. The topmost branch of the cedar, which in Ezekiel’s viBion, ch. xriL, 
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represents the house of David, may be broken off (3), but the cedar itself remams. 
How glorious the view of the Davidic kingdom is rendered by the promise, 2 Sam. 
vii , IS first shown by the last song of David, 2 Sam xxiii Its debneation of a 
righteous ruler, under whom a happy future is to flourish, and its statement that 
such a government signifies the eternal covenant made by God with the house of 
David, plainly shows that the perception of the ideaoi the kingship is here already 
advancing toward its individualization in an ideal, and thus anses image fro- 
fTiecy, as Sack aptly calls it Qualities which apply not to himself personally, but 
to the Tnngehif which he represents, may indeed be attributed to every king who 
sits on David’s throne , and this is the principle by which such passages as Ps xxi 
5, 7, 1x1 7, are to be explamed But sacred poetry, under the impulse of the Spint, 
now creates a kingly image, in which all that the present manifests is far surpassed, 
and the kingship of David and Solomon beheld in typical perfection This leads 
Uo to the Messianic fsalms, ii , xlv , Ixxu , cx , with respect to which three differ- 
ent views have at all tames existed According to the first (which is in part 
found in Calvin), these psalms are to be referred to some actual Israehte kmg , but 
since they idealize his government, and thus transfer to him predicates, such as the 
right to universal sovereignty, Ps u 2, and the umon of an everlasting priesthood 
with his kingship, Ps cx , which cannot find in him their full historical accom- 
plishment, they typically point to the future realizer of the theocratic kingship 
According to the second view (Hengstenberg, Umbreit), the poet, filled with the 
idea of the theocratic kingship, really rises in these psalms to the view of an in- 
dividual in whom this idea is perfectly realized, and hence, according to the mind 
of the Spirit, is speaking of the coming Messiah According to the third view (4), 
we must in these psalms distingmsh between their original signification, by which 
tliey refer to an historical king, and the use which, as prophetic and Messianic 
songs of praise, they subsequently accjmred in Divine worship This third view is 
especially apphcable to Ps xlv , which was ongmally composed on the occasion 
of the mamage of an Israehte kmg, peihaps Solomon, with the daughter of the 
Egyptian king, but which certainly acquired, by aHegoncal interpretation, a Mes- 
sianic signification in its liturgical use by the church and m the older Jewish theol- 
ogy (^. so far as we can trace it back The second view — the directly Messianic 
interpretation — is, on the other hand, fully borne out, even apart from any subse- 
quent use of these songs, in the three remaimng psalms, — in Ps ii , which de- 
scribes the victorious Pnnce as receiving, in virtue of His Divme Sonship, the 
whole earth as His inheritance (6) , in Ps Ixxii , which prays for the coming of 
the great Pnnce of Peace, who shall reign with nghteousness for ever, shall es- 
pecially defend the poor and afldicted, and to whom, therefore, all the nations and 
kings of the earth shall do homage, and in whom, wer 17, the words spoken of 
Abraham’s seed, Gen xxii 18, etc., shall find their fulfilment, and in Ps ci , 
which celebrates the King who subdues the hostile world as being at the same 
time the possessor of an everlasting priesthood (7) The so-called histoncal in- 
terpretation would here divest some passages of their meaning, and have to be 
supported by hyperbole, etc 


connection between the idea of the Messianic Kingdom and that of 
the theocratic ki^dom, comp Eiehm. Messianic Prophecy, p 120 (Eng tr ) The 
prophecy of the Messianic king appears in that work as the unfoling of the idea 
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of the theocratic king, the perfect realization of which the future must bnng The 
institution of the theocratic kingdom la thus presented as a real prophecy, and the 
Messiamc predictions of the prophet as the interpretation of this real prophecy 
But in the endeavor to seize Messiamc prophecy in its historical relations, Riehm 
does not appear to do entire justice to what ho himself claims for the prophets, 
VIZ the '^^speeial agency of the Spirit of God in revelation ” His statements often 
make the impression that no use is made in prophecy of this special agency ] 

(2) The continued nght of the race of David to the throne is never called m 
que^on by prophecy, though it often passes sentence of rejection upon individual 
King? of Judah 

(8) Ezek. rvu. An eagle comes and breaks off the topmost branch of the 
cedar nad bungs it into a land of traffic, a city of merchants , « a , according to the 
prophet’s own explanation, Nebuchadnezzar comes and carries away King 
Jehoiachm with the rest of the royal family to Babylon The eagle, on the other 
hand, plants a twig of vme mthe land, sigmfymg the appomtment of Zedekiah by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But this plant is also rooted up 

(4) So H ScWtz on the double meaning of Scnpture, in Studien unA Kntihen^ 
1866, zxiSi Alttest Theol p 828 

(6) In Ps xlv. the Messiamc view is generally combined with the allegorical 
interpretation. [Vaihmgeris an exception ] It is only by domg some violence to 
the language that the allegoncal meaning can be regaixied as ongmally intended 
by the author, especially if the psahn is held to bo an allegoncal representation of 
the union of the Messiah with Israel (the cons&rC), whom the heathen nations 
(the virgms, the companions of the queen^ follow How entirely, to bnng for- 
ward only one pomt, is the thought found m ver 11, that Israel, to umte with the 
Messiah, must forget its people and father’s house, opposed to all the teachings of 
the Old Testament I 'l^en the Targum explains the passage by Josh xxiv 14, — 
when Hengstcnberg refers to Gen -ai 1, and v Gcrlach dilutes the thought to, 
Israel must make no kind of claim on the ground of its previous relations, — these 
are the mere expedients of perplexity, and do justice neither to the words nor 
the context The bndo is evidently the daughter of a heathen king , and hence, 
if the psalm is allegoncally interpreted, the explanation of H A Hahn {Das 
Eohdied non Salomo iibersetzt and erUart, p 6), which makes it merely descnbe the 
introduction of the heathen world into the hingdom of Ood, is a more obvious one 

(6) When the attempt is made to set aside this view by the remark that it is 
inconceivable that the author should intend to smg the praise of a king who is 
only expected, there is a strange disregard of the fact that m Ps Ixxxvu , e ^ , 
the future glories of the city of God, and in Ps xcvi -xcvm , of the future com- 
mg of Jehovah to establish His kingdom, are thus extolled m song Why should 
not the minstrel be equally able to behold and treat as present the future rule of 
the Messiah ? Would it not have been strange mdeed if the Messianic hopes of 
Israel had found no expression in the sacred poetry of the Old Testament i ^ 

(7) In Ps cx, the feature that an everlastmg pnesthood is awarded to this 
Emg, ver 4, is of special significance The theocratic kingship had indeed 
already attained in David h certam priestly character (see § 166, with note 8) ; 
but such a umon of the pnesthood with the kingship as existed in the person of 
Melchizedek is, from the standpoint of the theocratic institutions, impossible 
The expression “ after the manner of Melchizedek” leads beyond these , and it la 
because this umon of pnesthood and kmgship was a thing so utterly unheard of, 
so entirely new, that a Divme oath was needed to mtroduce its announcement. 
The union here predicted of the pnestly and kingly offices in the Messiah will ba 
more particularly considered, § 284. 
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The Development of the Idea of the Messiah tn the Prophets: the older Propheti* 
Writings j the Prophetic Doctrine concerning the Nature of the Messiah 

If we now turn to the prophetical hoohs, we shall find m the older writings none 
of the more special references to the person of the Messiah. In the description 
of the times of redemption in Amos ix. 11 (§ 227), the restoration of the fallen 
kingship of David is only spoken of in a general manner In Hos in 5, comp, 
with 1 , 11 there IS a more distinct mention of the reunion of all Israel, at their 
restoration, under one head of the family of David But full and detailed pre- 
dictions of the Messiah are not met with till after the middle of the eighth 
century, in Isaiah and Micah, whose aim it was to explain, in the bgbt of the 
Divine counsels, the approaching catastrophes in which Israel would be involved 
by its complication with the secular powers, and to show that the final aim of the 
ways of God was being prepared for by the impending judgments Such Mes- 
siamc prophecy is, however, by no means introduced by them as something 
absolutely new and till now aben to the prophetic consciousness (1) The low 
estate to which the Davidic kingdom had fallen was indeed the external occasion 
of directing the prophetic glance the more vividly toward its perfection, because 
it IS at those times when the Dmne promise seems, humanly speaking, to fail, 
that It is the office of prophecy to testify to its certain performance , but it is 
by no means true that the contemplation of the contrast produced tbe image of the 
Messiah To sum up, then, the essential features of Messianic prophecy, let us 
inquire, first, What does prophecy teach concerning the naiuie of the Messiah? 
does it attribute to Him a superhuman dignity ? The meamng of almost all the 
passages on this subject has been made a matter of controversy We begin with 
Ibc V 2 sqq Accordmg to ver 2, the Slessiah is indeed to proceed from Beth- 
lehem, the small and insignificant town of David , but “ His goings forth” 
p’nto’iD) are ” from of old, from the days of etermty ” If the latter words, 
expressing as they do a contrast with the origin from Bethlehem, refer, as many 
modem writers assert, merely to the descent of the Messiah from the ancient 
house of David, the contrast they present is a very faint one, m which, moreover, 
justice IS not done to the evident reference of vnkV^D to '*? in the precedmg 
clause (see especially Umbreit on the passage). The words speak either of an 
eternal and Divine ongm of the Messiah (2), or state — m which case certainly 
there is more reason for the use of the plural ni«^^lp_that the entire sacred history 
from its very beginnings (pngines') contams the going forths of the Messiah, the 
preparatory elements of Bbs conung (8) In ver 8, Micah says mysteriously of 
the birth of the Messiah, “ Therefore will He give them up” (Israel to judgment) 

‘until the time that she which travaileth hath brought forth ” To understand 
(with Calvin and many modem writers, even Edeinert) ’ll*?!,', by referring back to 
IV 9 sq , of the daughter of Zion, is forbidden by the absence of the article The 
passage speaks of the mother of the Messiah , and the prophet, as Hitzig correctly 
remarks, ‘‘ expresses himself with becommg reserve concerning obscure and 
mysterious subjects ” It is noticeable mdeed that the prophets, however near 
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at liand their intuition may make the advent of the Messiah, never speak of 
Him as the son of any actually existing king (4) Isa iv 2 (if the Messiah is 
there spoken of, as tlie Targumists supposed) corresponds with Mic v 2, the 
commg One being then designated the npy by His Divine, and the 
by His earthly and national descent This interpretation is, however, by no 
means certain The passage Mic. v. 8, on the other hand, is parallel with the 
propnecy Isa vii 14 of the birth of Immanuel from the DD'pj?, a passage whose 
reference to the Messiah is demanded by its connection with ix 6 (5), though 
the interpretation at present prevaibng regards it as only typically Messiamc (see 
even Bengel’s Gnomon) indeed, is ngt = nSlJTS, as if the birth of Messiah 

from the mrgo iJMbata were here taught Besides, the essential feature of tlie 
given sign is not the fact that a conceives, but that the Messiah ts Immanuel, 
that the unchangeable commumon of God with His people is actually made ap- 
parent m the nudst of impendmg judgments The mysterious nature, however, 
of the expression can neither here nor in Micah be mistaken (6) The exalted 
nature of the Messiah is more defimtely brought forward m ix 6 sq “ Unto us 
a child 18 bom, unto us a son is given , and the government is upon Hin 
shoulders , and His name is called the Wonderful-Counsellor (comp xxviu 29 and 
Judg xui 18, marg A. V), the mighty God” (for so must it be understood, 
comp X 21), “the everlasting Father [so OreUi and B6hl], the Prince of Peace ; 
for the mcrease of the government and for peace without end, on David’s throne 
and m his kingdom, to establish and support it with judgment and justice, from 
henceforth and for ever ” The Messiah is evidently regarded, as a Jhvine Being, 
though here also the expressions are mystenously mdefimte In the Messiamq 
passage xi 1 sqq , the Divine element in the Messiah appears only as the fulness 
of the Spint of the Lord restmg upon Hun, and endowmg Him for His nghteous 
and happy rule How close, side by side, to use Stier’s expression, the two lines 
of promise — the appearance of God and the appearance of the Messiah — run, and 
seem almost to touch without umtmg, is shown also by the Messiamc predictions 
of the subsequent prophets And first, we must notice Jer xxiii. in connection 
with xxxui 14-26 and Ezek xxxiv In the first passage, the prophet, who in 
ch xxu. had declared the race of the two kings Jehoiachm and Jehoiakim to bo 
excluded from the throne of David, proclaims that the Lord will, at the time 
when He gathers His fiock from all countries whither He has driven them, raise 
up unto David a nghteous Branch (Tip^) The same expression reappears xxxni 
16 , nay, “Branch” becomes even a proper name of the Messiah, Zech in. 8, vi 
12 (Prom these passages, it is very evident that when in Jer xxx 9, Ezek 
XXXIV 28 sq , xxxvui 24, it is said with reference to the future ruler, that David 
18 to be raised up, we are not, like Ammon (7) and others, to imagme a resur- 
rection of the former king David ) When, now, it is said, Jer xxin. 6, of the 
Messiah, that the name wherewith He shall be called is “ the Lord our nghteous- 
ness” 03j?‘}V n)n|), the older theology was certainly mistaken in regarding this as 
a proof text of the first order for the divmity of the Messiah , for it is not said 
that the Messiah is Jehovah our nghteousness, but that He is called Jehovah our 
righteousness, because in Him and through Him Jehovah is perceived to consti- 
tute His people’s nghteousness In the parallel passage, xtxut . 16, moreover, it 
u said that in those days Jerusalem shall be called Jehovah our nghteousness, and 
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in Ex xvii. 15 an altar is called “Jehovah my banner.” When, however, the 
Messiah is designated, Jer. xxx 21, as the Governor that shall proceed from the 
midst of the people, whom God will cause to draw near to Him that He may 
approach tmto Him, — “ for who is this that engages His heart to approach unto 
me ?” — a specific relation of the Messiah to Jehovah such as no human being could 
claim for himself is here alluded to by Jeremiah. With this corresponds the 
“the man that is my fellow,” of Zech xui 7, according to the Mes- 
siamc and only tenable interpretation of this passage. Special stress has been laid 
upon XU. 8. It 18 there declared how the Lord will, in the last conflict that shall 
rage against the Holy City, defend and strengthen the citizens, so that in that 
day “ he that stumbles among them shall be as David, and the house of David as 
God, as the angel of the Lord before them ” Here, it has been said, the house 
of David IS comprised in its head, the Messiah, who is here designated as the 
angel in whom Jehovah, in the days of old, marched at the head of His people 
But does such a view of “the house of David ” agree with the connection with 
ver 7, and especially with ver 10 sqq ? H lamentation for the pierced Messiah 
(of which we shall speak § 234) is really the subject of ver 10, must not the house 
of David m ver 8 be taken in the same sense as the nnpiZ/D of ver 12, 

t e exclusive of the Messiah ? (8) But then we ask. If the house of David is in 
those days endowed with such victorious power as to be compared even to the 
angel of the Lord, what will the second David Hunself he ? The second passage 
on this topic, Mai iii 1, is also a subject of controversy “Behold, I will scud 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me, and the Lord whom ve 
seek shall suddenly come to His temple, and the angel (messenger) of the cox c- 
nant whom ye desire, behold, He shall come (” ver 2 “ But w'ho may abide the 

day of His coming, and who shall stand when He appeareth ?” It is evident 
from IV, 6 sq (0) who the j/recetling messenger is , a prophet zealous for the law 
18 , in the power of Elijah, to call the people to repentance, that the day of the 
Lord’s appearing maj not be for their destruction But the Lord who sends this 
harbmger before Him, and then Himself comes to His temple, is Jehovah (10), 
the God of judgment, —longed for, according to u. 17, by the people, as appears 
also by companngiii 5 But A\ho then is the ^)Nb?p, “the angel of the cov- 

enant,” whose coming coincides with the coming of Jehovah? Certainly not 
the forerunner spoken of at the beginning of the verse We naturally thmk of 
that angel of the Divine presence by whom Jehovah once led His people in the 
wuldemess, and who was now again to be the medium of Bus covenant relation 
to Israel (11) , but in this case this passage says nothing of the coming of the 
Messiah, although it is in fact quite correct to say with Hengstenberg, “that this 
announcement received its final fulfilment in the appearance of Christ, in whom 
the angel of the Lord, the /6}or, became flesh ” We may, however, wuth Hof- 
mann {SdiTiftbewm, i p 183), refer the nnan as well as the first to a 
human instrument for the establishment of the covenant, the counterpart of 
Moses, the Mediator of the new and more perfect relation and communion between 
God and His people, and therefore to the Messiah Himself Then the passage 
ccrtamly makes the coming of Jehovah and the coming of the Messiah the same 
though without statmg anjthmg concerning the internal relation of the two to 
each other, Fmally, we turn to the tcachmg of the Book of Daniel In the chief 
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passage, tu 13 sq (12), the inteirpretation of "which is also controverted, Darnel sees 
in a vision one hke a son of man, coming "with the clouds of heaven, brought before 
the Ancient of Days, and endowed by Him "with eternal dominion over all nations 
The "View (Hofmann and Kohler) (13), that the human form here spoken of sig- 
nifies not an mdi"vidual, the Messiah, hut the Messiamc kingdom, the possessors 
of which are the saints of the Most High, vers 18, 22, 27 (§ 227, note 1), — that 
this lyngdom is, in contrast to those secular kingdoms denoted by symbolical 
forms of animals coming from beneath, a heavenly and a genuinely human one, — 
cannot be decidedly refused As far, however, as traditional exegesis can be fol- 
lowed back (14), the son of man has been regarded as the Messiah, who hence 
appears, as Paul says, as the Lord from heaven (15) Besides, the secular powers 
also appear mcorporated in ‘individual rulers (as the Chaldean in Nebuchadnezzar, 
u 38). It has been already remarked (§ 199) (16), that if the Messiamc interpre- 
tation of the passage is adopted, the combination of the son of man "with the 
mysterious bemg in viu 16-17, x 5 sqq , xii 6 sqq , is an ob"vious step (17) 


(1) The "View which makes the Messiamc hope in general ongmate in the 8th 
century b c cannot be sustamed 

(2) So Caspar! [and B6hl] Micah, however, makes no further dirclosure in this 
respect 

(8) So Hofmann {Scknftbeweis^ n p 9 sq ) “ The ruler has been going forth 

from inconceivable distant ages, and TTia advent is ^preaching , and this advent 
18 at length to proceed from Bethlehem For smce He is the person to whom the 
history of mankmd, of Israel, and of the house of David tends, all the progress of 
8ny of these are but germs of TTih advent, gomgs forth of the second son of Jesse, 
of the second David [Orelh adopts this interpretation, p 846 sqq ] 

(4) According to Mic v. 4, the Messiah shall then “ stand and feed in the 
length of the lK)rd, and in the majesty of the name of the Lord His God hence 
He u to be endowed "with Divme power, that He may conduct Ebs government 
^th Divme authority, and be the revealer of Jehovah. The expression recalls 
angel of the covenant, Ex xxui 21 

(6) Ewald especially [also Orelh andBohll has again defended the Messiamc in- 
teroretation of Isa vu 14 

W I cannot here enter into all the other difficulties 
1 ^ tr ® Ammon, Die WorfbUdung des Chnstenthums zur Weltrdigion, i. p 178 , 
auo Hitzig Compare the expectation of Bong Sebastian by the Portuguese, and 
®\^uarossa by the Germans 

(8) Bo Schmieder, whose further exposition of the passage may be omitted 

(9) Mai iv 5 “ Behold, 1 "will send unto you Elijah the prophet, before the 

of the great and ffi-eadful day of the Lord ” 

^ot the Messiah , as Jahn, Ajmendix berm p 68, holds 
nil ^ ? Hfivermck, Theol des A T 2d ed p 212 [and Orelh, p 609 ] 
fl2) Dan. vii 18 sq forma the conclusion of the prophetic "vision, in which the 
'^^®rsal empires are represented under the image of four beasts (§ 221) 
■^^*r the dormmon is taken from these beasts, the kingdom of God is set up 
, , ®aw m the mght "vision, and behold one like a son of man came "with the clouds 
jT ®aven, and came "to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before 
, And there was given him domimon, and glory, and a kmgdom, that all 
P opiCj nations, and languages should serve him. His domimon is an everlastmg 
dertroy^ d* ^yhich shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 

rSimilarly Hitzig, Mess Weiss p 120, “ the personified people of the saints 
nniw High ” Agamst this view, Anger, p 81 , Orelh, p 619 sq , and espe- 
ciahy Hiehm, p 123^] 
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(14) The oldest witnesses of this are the vld^ avBpCj-ov of the New Testament 
and the Book of Enoch 

(16) At the same tune he appears as man As C B Michaehs justly remarks, 
there is no more a Docetic element in C7JIJ *13D than in bpoioc vl^ avOpirrov, Rev i 
13 : 2 nonexdudit rex ‘centatem, sed formam e/ui, quod vimm est, desckbit (Heng- 
stenherg thinks otherwise, and considers the expression to point to the fact that 
there is in the Messiah another aspect in which He is far more than human.) 

(16) According to the usual view, the Messiah does not again appear among 
the celestial beings of the Book of Darnel. [Riehm is decidedly opposed to the 
above combination ] 

(17) The identification of this Kbpiog ovpavov in human form, who even dur- 
ing the time of the secular empires advances the counsel of God in the heathen 
world, and at last receives universal donunion, with the son of David of the other 
prophets, is not indeed completed in the Book of Daniel Such a circumstance 
is, however, charactenstic of prophecy , see § 216 3 For while we find in the 
Old Testament the postulates of all the essential definitions of New Testament 
Chnstology, the revelation which organically combines and completes them is not 
given till the facts of revelation are consummated 


§282 

Oontinuation The Office and Work of the Messiah 

With respect, secondly, to the offiice and work of the Messiah, these are, as the 
name itself implies, first those of a Liny His coming presupposes the rej'ectfon of 
the nation, and the deepest humihation of the house of David , hence the Mes- 
sianic kingdom rises /rom an abject to a gloncms state This thought is ex- 
pressed m Mic V 2, but especially in Isa xi 1 The Messiah comes forth as a 
rod or sprout out of the VU (the trunk of a hewn-down tree, as in Job xiv 8) of 
Jesse. The royal race is named after Jesse, because the appearance of the Messiah, 
the second David, corresponds with the elevation of the first David from his low 
estate, on which account also the Messiah, like the first David, proceeds from the 
inmgniflcant town of Bethlehem The passage Ezek xvii 22 sqq , already cited 
§ 280, also treats of this subject From the lofty cedar of Lebanon, which here 
represents the royal house of David, the Lord takes a tender twig and plants it on 
Moimt Zion , this twig grows into a goodly cedar, under whose shadow all the birds 
of the air (the different nations of the earth) assemble, and which is exalted above 
all the trees of the field (the earthly powers) This must certainly not be referred 
toZembbabel, bntto the Messianic kingship, which was to be raised from small and 
insignificant begmmngs to glory With this corresponds the description Zech ix 
9 sq It IB not with the pomp of an earthly conqueror, but with lowly array and 
ndmg upon an ass, that the Messiah makes His entry into Jerusalem His king- 
dom has no need of warlike weapons, which are, on the contrary, to be swept away 
(comp Isa ix 6) Begmning at Jerusalem, He founds a peaceful kingdom, which 

is to reach from sea to sea, and from the nver to the ends of the earth (1) When, 
then, the Messianic government is here, as also in Mic v 6 sqq , and afterward 
in Zech. ix 11 sqq , again represented as awarhke one, the remarks already made 
(§ 216 3) on such unconnected juxtaposition of dissimilar features must be applied. 

The question, however, which even in the ancient church was one of the mosf 
important subjects of dispute, especially in meetmg the objections of the Jews 
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VIZ Does the Old Testament also speak of a suffering Chnst ? {Xpiarbi nadpTdc)^ t e, 
one who atones by death and snffenng for the sins of the people, now claims a 
more particular discussion. The Messianic passages hitherto quoted do not in- 
volve this The incipient abasement of the Messiah, considered in and by itself, 
stands in no relation to the abohtion of sin According to Isa xi 4, 9, the 
Messiah effects the latter, first, by judgmg righteously, by smiting the land with 
the rod of His mouth, and slaying the wicked with the breath of His lips , and, 
secondly, by the fact that under Him the earth shall be full of the Icnowledge of 
the Lord, so that none shall hurt or destroy upon His holy mountain But, together 
with these statements, there is another prophetic view which points to a semint 
of Ood who suffers xn tTie place of the people^ to an act of atonement on which the 
dawnmg of the day of redemption depends, to the priesthood of the Messiah To 
make evident, however, the connection between this branch of prophecy and the 
whole doctrinal system of the Old Testament, it will be necessary to enter some- 
what more into detail 

(1) See further on the progress of the Messiamc kingdom, § 228 On the entire 
passage Zoch ix 9 sqq comp Grelli, p 276 sqq 

§ 288 

Oontxnuatxon 

The answer given by the Old Testament to the question, Of what importance are 
the sufferings of the righteous with respect to the kingdom of Ood f is, in the first 
place, that inasmuch as the sufferings of a nghteous man give occasion to the 
manifestation of God’s faithfulness and power in his deliverance, they serve not 
only as a pattern and pledge of the grace of God to strengthen and comfort other 
just men, but also to procure an acknowledgment of His saving power from those 
who as yet have not known Him This thought is most completely earned out in 
the 22d Psalm A guiltless sufferer, exposed to ruthless enemies and undergoing 
egomzing torture, prays for dehverance from his misery While he is wTestlmg 
in prayer, faith triumphs , nay, in the latter part of the psalm, prayer is exchanged 
for the glad announcement that it has been heard Then follows a descnption 
how, in consequence of this Divine act of dehverance, all who are afflicted and 
exposed to death find refreshment at the sacnficial feast made by the rescued 
sufferer , nay, the ends of the earth, all the heathen nations, turn to the Lord 
This descnption at the end of the psalm recalls especially the predicted feast of 
the Messiamc days, Isa xxv 6 sqq , which God is prepanng upon Mount Zion for 
all nations, and at which the mourmng veil shall be taken from all nations, and 
death forever destroyed (§ 226) (1) Whether the psalm was occasioned by the ex- 
penence of a David (although a corresponding event m his life cannot be pointed 
out, since even 1 Sam xxui 26 sqq , does not entirely answer), a Jeremiah, or some 
other servant of God (2), the descnption given of the causal connection between 
the suffenngs of a nghteous person and the consummation of the kingdom of God 
far surpasses anythmg that could be predicated of any Old Testament character 
Neither can Israel as a nation (Kimchi), well as many of the expressions apply, bo 
the subject of the psalm , for the speaker very decidedly distinguishes himself 
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from the peoj)le, ver 22 sq The f \ct xs (comp Hengstenberg’s later explanation 
of the psalm), that we have here portrayed an ideal individual, in whom the suf- 
ferings of the servant of God and their happy results are complete It cannot 
indeed be proved that the Messiah, the Son of David, is in the Psalmist’s mtention 
the subject of the psalm, though the thought that the path from suSenngto glory 
which David had to tread would be repeated in the case also of his great descend- 
ant, could not bo very distant 

A far more profound view is, however, taken of the suffenngs of a just man, 
when the hght m which they are regarded is that of substututimary atonement 
That the intercession of the righteous for a sinful nation is effectual, is a thought 
run nin g through the entire Old Testament from Gen. xviin 23 sqq and Ex xxxu 
82 sqq (comp Ps cvi. 23, and subsequently Amos vu. 1 sqq ) onward This sub- 
ject has already been repeatedly brought forward (see § 29, with note D, § 127) 
It IS indeed also stated that gudt may reach a height at which God will no longer 
accept the intercession of His servants, Jer xv 1 sq (3) There is a hmit to the 
prophet’s duty of standing in the breach, as it is expressed Ezek xm 6 and else- 
where Jeremiah IS commanded to intercede no more for the people, nownpe for 
judgment And indeed even the righteousness of the servants of God is msufE- 
cient m His sight to constitute them vahd intercessors for the sinful people. Their 
appointed mediators (D’X’V^) sre themselves sinful, and therefore incapable of avert- 
ing the decree of judgment from the nation , see as chief passage, Isa xlui 27. 
They must be contented if they deliver themselves by their nghteousness, Ezek. 
XIV 14 sqq But for this very reason the prophecy of redemption is not complete 
till it beholds an individual who is capable of effectually advocating the cause of 
the people before God , and this is the servant of Jehovah, Isa lui That the 
prophetic intiution of the m the Book of Isaiah, xl -Ixvi , commences 

with the Tuxtion, but culminates in an individual, has been already remarked m 
§ 227 So early as ch xhi. and xhx. the view is gradually transferred from the 
nation to an individual distinct from the nation, who (xlu. 6) negotiates a cove- 
nant for the people, and then becomes the light of the Gentiles, — who, as medi- 
ator of the covenant, resettles the people hke a second Joshua m the possession of 
the land, xhx 8 (4) Even if in these passages the servant, so far as he is distm- 
guished from the people, is made to refer to that germ which represents the genu- 
ine Israel, the aggregate of the servants of God, including the true prophets (6), 
yet ch lui , on the contrary, can only refer to an ^7^d^v^dual (Hence Ewald, e g , 
regards this portion as interpolated from an older book, in which a single martyr 
was spoken of (6) ) For it is not the heathen who speak, as the utterly erroneous 
view now so widely disseminated asserts, but the prophet, now in the name of the 
prophets in general, ver 1 “ Who bath beheved our report ?” and now in that 

of the people, ver 6 “ All we like sheep have gone astray , we have turned every 

one to his own way , and the Lord hath laid on him the iniqmty of us alL” The 
sense of gmlt is so vivid, even in the case of the prophets who know themselves to 
be the servants of God, that they include themselves m the sinful mass of the 
people for whom an atonement is needed “ We are all as the unclean” (comp 
lix 12) Hence a valid intercession for the people cannot proceed from them, 
lix 16 , nor can even the aggregate of God’s servants effect an atonement On 
the contrary, it is upon the foundation of its Intuition of those witnesses who have 
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sufEered in the cause of truth, that prophecy rises to the intuition of one in whom 
the image of the faithful servant is complete, — of one who, not for his own sms, 
but as the substitute of the people and for their sms, lays down his life as an 
(111! 10, comp § 137), a payment m full for debt, but is, notwithstandmg the 
prophetic message ver 1) which pomts to him, despised and regarded by 

his people, for whom he appears, as stricken of God for his own transgressions 
(7) , nay, who is, moreover, treated even in death like the violent wicked and the 
deceitful rich m ver 9, 1&, being elucidated by the contrast in 25), and like 
those whom a curse follows even to the grave God leads hun from the grave to 
glory, 80 that he is now the author of nghteousness to many, and divides the spoil 
with the strong The supposed traces of a collective meaning in ver 8, and 
VnaSj ver 9, disappear when they are correctly interpreted (8) Thus it was during 
the period when Israel was without a place of sacrifice in which to seek for an 
atonement by the blood of beasts, that it was disclosed to the prophetic spirit that 
the voluntary self-sacrifice of one perfectly righteous would be an atoning sacrifice 
for the redemption of the people 


(1) This sacrificial feast, Ps xxii 27, at which those exposed to death eat of 
such things that their hearts bve for ever, reaches far beyond what an Israehte at 
his thank-ofiermg was accustomed, accordmg to Deut xvl 11, to prepare for the 
poor and needy 

(2) [That Ps xxu takes for its pomt of departure the suffenngs of a man of 
God, 18 held also by the more recent commentators who do not deny its prophetic 
import, as Orelh, p 196 sqq , and B6hl, p 162 sq ] 

(3) Jer XV 1 “ Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind 

could not be toward tins people cast them out of my sight, and let them go 
forth ” 

(4) In Isa xbi 1, the servant upon whom the ^nt of the Lord rests, that he 
may brmg forth the claims of the Lord before the Gentiles, forms, in the first 
place, a contrast to heathendom and its windy ways, xli 29 As the discourse 
proceeds, however, he is, ver 7, placed beside Cyrus, which speaks for the con- 
centration of the in an mdividual Comp Dehtzsch in Drechsler’s Commen- 
tary on Isa vol lu p 336 sq “ The idea of ri)n' nDj? is, to represent it in bnef 
and to the senses, a pyramid , its lowest base is collective Israel, its middle part 
Israel not Kara a&pKo but Kara m/evfia, its apex the person of the Redeemer It is 
one and the same idea which, when concentrated, becomes personal, and when ex- 
tended IS again national ” What has been said above may show how far I now 
think It necessary to modify what I formerly said in my article on the Servant of 
Jehovah, Isa xl sqq {Tiwinger Zeitschnft, 1840, No 2, p 184 sqq ) 

(o) That the true prophets are mcluded among these servants of God, is self- 
evident , nay, Isa xlviu 16, 1 4 sqq , may be so far referred to the prophet him- 
self,that it might be from his own experience of sorrow that he here depicted the 
servant of the Lord But it is utterly mcorrect to suppose that the prophetic 
order is directly mtended by this image For how could it be the office of the 
prophetic order to distribute to the restored people their desolated inhentance, 
etc , not to mention that the prophets formed no corporate body, nay, that in 

Ivi 10 the mass of the D'Sy are designated as blmd and ignorant, and as dumb 
dogs? 

(6) [The passage is referred to a future mdmdual by B6hl and Orelli , even H 
Schultz (p 758) cannot nd himself of the impression that the assumption of a 
mere collective does not do justice to the passage, although his view is so far 
vacillating that he again conceives the “ ideal image of the end of pious Israel re- 
garded as a person,” to he what the prophet indicates His view therefore is 
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scjarcely different from that of Riehm (Mmiamc Prophecy , p 189), that in the 
ideal person of the Servant of God the Church of God in the Old Testament is 
represented Hitzi^’s view, that the passage refers to the people of Israel as 
being, in contrast with the heathen, relatively nghteous, and appointed to atone for 
the much greater sins of the latter, must be pronounced impossible Anger and 
Duhm would still refer it to the better part of the nation, or ideal Israel, and make 
the sufferings refer to the Babylonian captivity ] 

(7) Isa 111! 4 sq “ Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, 
yet Old we esteem him stricken of God and afflicted But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our imquities, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his stnpes we are healed ” 

(8) [That ’id'? occurs in the smgular for l'? is unquestionable (^comp xhv 15) 

But I think that 'DJ? m Isa Liu 8 must be connected with what precedes, 

thus “ that he is cut off out of the land of the living for the transgression of my 
people,” and the next words must then be explamed “a blow (= one 

stricken) for them,” or since the |D m also extends to “ on account of 

the blow for them” (= on account of the pumshment due to them) — ^For the 
plural V 9, comp Ezek xxviii 8, where the King of Tyre is addressed 

‘‘thou diest the death of him that is slain ” The same plural occurs in Ezek^ 
xxvui 10 It IS the plural of the generic idea, D’E’lD meanmg ‘‘kinds of death ” 

Others (even Orelli) read in v 9 as having the meaning of (heights) 

thus ‘‘ they appomted for him with the rich one his grave-mound,” but Ezek 
xluL 7 can be appealed to in support of this only by an incorrect explanation] 


§284. 

Continuation 

What has been said, however, still leaves it an open question whether the 
prophet was himself conscious that this servant of Cod, who atones hy his sufferings 
for the sins of the people, is indeed, the Messiah, i e the great Son of David A de- 
cided answer to this question cannot be given either in the affirmative or nega- 
tive (1) In the Book Isaiah, xl sqq , there is but one passage (Iv 8 sqq ) 
which the promise to David is returned to The statement there made, that 
David IS appointed to be a witness and a commander of the people, may be com- 
bined with lui 12, according to which the servant, after having completed his 
work of atonement, divides the spoil with the strong (2) But the connection of 
the two views is certainly not fully effected On the other side, however, it is 
not true that the prophet divides (as Ewald says) the secular and spiritual sides of 
the notion of the Messiah between Cyrus and the servant of the Lord For though 
Cyrus appears indeed as a Divine instrument for the deliverance of Israel, and 
gives glory, as a heathen, to the name of Jehovah, he is not brought forward as 
one who is to carry on unto perfection the kingdom of God upon earth In Zeeh- 
artah, on the contrary, the Messiah distinctly appears as the future Redeemer of 
the people, and indeed as their atoning High Priest This is the case first in ch 
111 (comp § 200), where the people are comforted by the statement that God 
will graciously accept the pnesthood over which he presides, while in ver 8 sq 
it IB further declared that the true time of grace is still future , he through 
whom the complete absolution of the people (and that on one day) is to be ef- 
fected must first appear This future atoner to whom the present pnesthood typ* 
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ically refers, is the Branchy the Bon of David, the Messiah (comp § 281) Hence 
allusion IS now made, vi. 9-16, by the symhobcal action of crownmg the high 
pnest Joshua with the double crown, to the umon of the priestly and royal digm- 
ties in the person of the Messiah For in this so often incorrectly understood pas- 
sage the Branch can alone be the subject of M’ri), ver 18, and two persons are 
not there spoken of (3) 

The Messiah here appears as an atoning Pnest , but another special feature is 
added, su 10-13 The prophet declares that the future restoration of the com- 
mumon of the covenant people with the Lord will be effected on His part by the 
outpounng of the spint of grace and supplication, and on that of the people by 
contntion and repentance “I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spint of grace and of supphcation , and they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and mourn for him, as one moumeth for 
his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-bom In that day shah there be a great mourmng m Jerusalem, as the 
mourmng of Hadadnmmon in the valley of Megiddo ” Thus much is clear in 
this much-misused passage, that the piercing of one, in ivhose person the Lord is 
as it were Himself pierced, is spoken of The assassination of a prophet, as Ebt- 
zig and H Schultz suppose, is very far from being intended The pierced one must 
be one who may he hkened to king Josiah, with whom, when he was mortally 
wounded in the valley of Megiddo, the last hope of the nation fell (§ 184) And 
who else can this be than that Shepherd and fellow of Jehovah, who, according 
to 3011 7, fell by the sword, after the last effort of deliverance which God made 
through him had proved vain, nay, had been shamefully reqmted, n 4-14 Jus- 
tice was so far done to the Messianic interpretation by the older Jewish theology, 
that smee the acknowledgment of a suffering and dymg son of David could not 
from its standpomt be conceded, it invented for this passage a second Messiah, 
“the Messiah, the son of Joseph,” who was to fall in the conflict with Gog 
and Magog Lastly, with respect to the passage Dan ix 24 sqq , the 
who suffers the death which involves Jerusalem in destruction, is mdeed under- 
stood by one set of interpreters of the Messiah (4) This is, however, opposed by 
the reference of the whole passage to the Maccabean period, as the connection 
certainly requires The n’JJ T\'Vh2 who perishes is then regarded as the assassm- 
ated high pnest Omas IIL, m which case, however, the passage would still have 
a typical reference to the Messiah (6) 

(1) It cannot be disputed that the point of view which generally occupies the 
foreground m the descnption of the servant is not the completion of the kmg- 
ship, but the fulfilment of Israel’s national vocation So also, in the descnption 
of the future glory of the church, Isa lx sq , the kingship is no longer men- 
tioned 

(2) Isa Iv 8 sqq is now mostly eirplained so as to make it transfer the office 
of the race of David to the people But it is also possible that he m whom David 
18 to be a witness, leader, and commander to the people is the Messiah 

(8) pn the passage Zeeb vi 18, “the counsel of peace shall be between them 
both,” the words “them both” must be referred to the two ideasof rulerand 
pnest the crowned one shall be ruler and pnest, and thus there will he peace be- 
tween the ruler and pnest Comp Orelh on the passage On the other hand, B5hl 
explams “ between them both” — between Jehovah and the Branch ] 
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(4) See Hengstenberg, Ohnstology, lu p 97 sqq 

(6) Comp Orelb on the passage On the Messianic doctrine of extra-canonical 
Judaism, see the article “Messias” in Herzog [and Schfirer, Neutesta- 
menthchs Zeitgeschichte § 29 On the history of Messiamc interpretation m the 
Christian Church, comp the work of Hen^enberg, %d. in. 182 sqq. ; see also 
§ 213, note 9.] 
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OLD TESTAMENT WISDOM (1). 


§ 285 

OeneraX Prdimvnary BemarJcs 

The Old Testament vmdom EhoTchma) fonns, with the law and prophecy 

(though m co-operation with the latter), a special department of knowledge, to 
which three of the canomcal books of the Old Testament, viz Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes, and, in virtue of their matter, many of the Psalms also, pre- 
eminently belong The law gives the commaTidmeTits and daims of Jehovah. 
Prophecy proclaims the word of the Lord, which reveals His counsels, by the light 
of which it explains and passes judgment upon the time then present, and discloses 
the object of God’s mode of government The Bhokhma does not in an equal 
manner refer its matter to direct Divine causation It is true that a v ise and 
understanding heart is the gift of God (comp such passages as 1 Kings ui 12, 
Eccles u 26), and the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord (Prov xx 27) (2) , 
but the proverb (*7^9) wise is the product of his own expenence and 

thought, as it 18 so frequently expressed, and not a word of God in the stricter 
sense of the term (8) The position of wisdom with respect to revelation is rather 
as follows Upon the soil already formed by the facts of Divine revelation and 
the theocratic ordinances (4), sprmgs up not merely a practical piety, but an zm- 
pulse fo) knowledge The Israelitish mind, reflecting upon the view of the world 
presented by revelation, and the life-task prescribed thereby, follows up such 
thoughts to their consequences, and thus seeks to acquaint itself with those sub- 
jects also which are not directly determined in revelation, striving especially to 
obtam hght concerning those enigmas and contradictions of life which are at all 
times obtruding themselves Thus arises what the Old Testament calls nODO 
The orlgmal signification of the root ODD being, as appears from the Arabic 
hhalama, to make fast, to hold fast (5), the word Hbokhma impbes that amidst 
phenomena man attains to something fixed and stable, which becomes a standard 
for his judgment The Old Testament Hhokhma has been styled the philosophy 
of the SdtrexDs And imdoubtedly that portion of the Old Testament Scnptures 
which belongs to it is akin to the philosophy of other nations , for it does not 
concern itself with the ordinances and history of the theocracy, but takes as ita 
subject, on the one hand, cosmical arrangements and natural life, and, on the 
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other, the moral relations of man Hence these two provinces of the Hhokhma 
may be further compared with the physics and ethics of the Greeks , while, on 
the other hand, logic or anything analogous to it is not found in the Old Testament, 
nor even in the post-canomcal Jewish wisdom (Ecclesiasticus and the Book of 
Wisdom), and first appears to some extent in the Talmud Old Testament wisdom 
is nevertheless essentially different from other philosophy Is is based, indeed, 
upon the observation of nature and of human affairs, and especially in the latter 
respect upon experience as handed down by the ancients , comp how the sources 
of knowledge are desenbed, Job xii 7-12, v 27, viii 8 sq. (Isa xl 21, 28) In 
such investigations of nature and human life, however, it is placed under a reg- 
ulative factor which Greek wisdom does not possess ; it starts from a supematu- 
rdhslvc assumption which the latter lacks For the Greek philosophy seeks 
in the world itself the ultimate reasons and purposes of existence , but the knowl- 
edge of a hvmg God transcending the world, of the almighty Creator and 
Governor of the world, of the holy Lawgiver and righteous Judge, is, for the 
Old Testament wisdom given m advance Hence its aim is not, as Bruch very 
erroneously thinks (C), to present a wisdom discovered independently of revela- 
tion, and thus to place itself ahove revelation (7) , nor, like the later Jewish, 
especially the Alexandrian, philosophy of religion, to combme a knowledge else- 
where obtained with the revealed teaching handed down, and to force upon 
the latter such interpretations as should accord wnth the former Its mode of 
procedure, on the contrary, is to endeavor, by means of that key of knowledge 
which revelation affords, better to understand God’s ways in the world, and, 
through the knowledge of God’s will furnished by the law, better to detennme the 
duties of human life It never entered into the mind of the Old Testament sage 
to prove the existence of God ; for, Ps xiv , it was the fool (*?h^) who said in his 
heart. There is no Grod Hence, too, the ignorance with which Old Testament 
wisdom begins is of qmte a different kmd from the Socratic Compare as chief 
passage in this respect the remarkable saying (Prov xxx 1 sqq ) of Agur, who, 
like Socrates, boasts of his ignorance as compared "with the ficTeupo?.6yovg 
1 the text must probably be altered (as Hitzig was the first to propose) to 'b 

'D'k'j bx (8) “I troubled myself about God, troubled myself about God, 
and I vanished away,”ic all his efforts to fathom the Divme Being produced 
nothmg, so that he ironically declares himself, ver 2 sq , beastly dull (p'HD *iji?), 
one who has no human understanding, who has not learned wisdom, nor has the 
knowledge of the Holy Ver 4 then contmues “ Who hath ascended up into 
heaven, and descended ? who hath gathered the "wind m TTis fists f who hath 
bound the waters in a garment ? who hath established all the ends of the earth ? 
What is His name, and what is His son’s name, if thou canst tell f” The revealed 
word IS now referred to as the source of knowledge, ver 5 “Every word of 
God IS pure He is a shield to them that put their trust in Him. Add {hou not 
unto Sis words, lest He reprove thee, and thou be found a liar ’’ Thus the Old 
Testament wisdom begins by abasing the self-sufficiency of natural knowledge, 
and giving glory to Divine revelation, i < it begins with the nin; [the feat 

of the Iiord], as it so often designates its subiective urtncivle ofknowledgs (comp* 

§ 240) (0) 
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(1) Having already, in the descnntion of the times of Solomon (§ 169), treated 
of the histoncal origin of the Hhokhmn, ive have now to lay down the essential 
features of its matter Compare also my Programme Die Orundzxige der allttest 
Wmheit, 1854 [Further, Dclitzsch, Commentary on Proverbs, Introduction, § 4 
On the justification of the distinction between prophecy and Hhokhmo, comp 
§ IG also the thorough discussion of Konig, i 104 sqq , which may be read in 
connection with this and the succeeding sections ] 

(2) How all human intelligence is derived from the Divine Spirit, has been al- 
ready desenbed in the doctrine of the Spirit of God (§ 05; 

(3) The passage Prov x\v 1 forms only an apparent exception It is proba- 
ble that here and xxx 1 is a proper noun 

(4) We have repeatedly alluded to the fact that we have in the Old Testament 
revelation, compamtivelj little in the form of doctnne properly so called The Di- 
vine thoughts which form its matter arc for the most part impressed upon the his- 
toncal facts by which they are effected, and upon the ordinances which they have 
enacted 

(5) Sec Schultcns, Do dtfectibus hodiemu hngum hebraco, p 404 sqq He con- 
siders the radical meaning of to be densa etjirma compactio = rvicvdvTjc But 
it is rather a mailjnjr/ast, hence, Arab hbdlama, dijvdicavit controversinm, decree 
snt, potestatem. excrcuit. Comp Kimchi on 1 Kings in 12 D"pDn DDH 7T"*l nOR 
|DUD1 inSn D'MpD nnSc? no '3 001^73 nrabn nx, sapiens, tnquiunt Rabbim nosin, 
quorum mem bened sit, die est qui stare facit doctnnam suam, quasi dtcas, quod 
quidqmd doect, stabile est in corde ejus ct paratum, also Gusset sapientia non 
denoUit eognitionem ipsam, sed modum ac gradum, qua qucvlibet cognitio most ammo 
[The word is explained differently by a reviewer of the first edition of this work m 

Litterar. Ccntralhlatt, 1874, No 32 “ The Hebrew terms expressive of ethical 
ideas go back continually to the heart as the sent of the intellectual and moral 
faculties The Hhokhma is therefore firmness, i e ability of the heart and con- 
sequently both intellectual and practical wisdom, but it may also indicate wisdom 
in the concrete sense ”J 

(6) See Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Eebrder, 1851 , comp especially p 49 

(7) The Books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes not only presuppose the va- 
lidity of the lav , but even where doubt contends with the doctrine of retribu- 
tion taught by the law, it is overcome — in the Book of Job by the corroboration 
of fresh facts, and in Ecclesiastes by a resigned acknowledgment of the legal 
standpoint , comp §§ 248, 250 

(8) So, too, Zockler in his excellent Commentary on Proverbs [Delitzsch 
renders the passage in the same way, but takes *7R as vocative ] 

(9) [On the revelation in law as the source of wisdom, comp, Kdmg, 1 208 sq ] 

§286 

Continuation. 

But how now does the Hhokhma obtain an objective principle of ’knowledge ?— 
The Israelitish mind, reflecting on the acts and ways of God as handed down, on 
the Dmne ordinances by whose discipline it has been strengthened, and, compar- 
ing the law of Israel with the laws and statutes of heathenism, attains to the per- 
ception of their marvellous adaptation to their purpose Comp what is said Deut. 
IV C of the Mosaic precepts and statutes (§ 84) This impression of the adapta- 
tion of the law to its purpose which the Israelitish mind received, is expressed in 
numerous passages of the Old Testament, Ps cxlvii 19 sq , xix. 8 sq (1), but 
especially Ps cxix , which proclaims in 176 verses the praises of the law The 
Psalmist is conscious of the inexhaustible fulness which it offers to thoughtful 
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contemplation, when he prays, ver 18, “ Open Thou mine eyes, that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of Thy law” (3) From the perception of the adapta- 
tion of the theocratic ordinances to the purpose of their institution, the nund 
then advances to the thought of an all-emibracing and aUrruling purpose For the 
Lord of the theocracy is the Creator and Preserver of the universe, and the order 
of the covenant is based upon the order of the world The man who is enhght- 
ened by the law, perceives in nature also a corresponding Divine adaptation to 

purpose, comp eg howPs xix compares the revelation of nature and the revela- 
tion of the law It is the same word of God proclaimed in the theocracy as law and 
promise, which, as a word of command, called the world into existence, and en- 
ergizes in all the phenomena of nature See the passages xxvui 6, comp with ver 4, 
cxlvu 19 with ver 15, and with cxlviu. 8, already cited in Pt L, where the doc- 
trine of the agency of the Divine word in creation is discussed (§ 60 and § 62 with 
note 3) The purposes and government of God being then recognized outside the 
theocracy also, the um verse is regarded not as a mere product of the power of God, 
who can create what He will (cxv 3, cxxxv 6), but as the product of a Divine 
plan Thus arises the thought of the Divine wisdom as the principle of the world , 
and this it is which is the objective principle of the Hhokhma The task now pre- 
sented to the Israelitish mind was to show that a Divine teleology exists every- 
where, even beyond the boundary defined by the theocratic ordmances, — a task to 
which, in prospect of the inexhaustible fulness here offered, it devoted itself with 
delight For if the Psahmst, when viewing the ways m which his own nation 
had been led, could exclaim, xcii 5, “O Lord, how wondrous are Thy works! 
Thy thoughts are very deep *” he was also constrained, on contemplating God s 
other works, to exclaim, civ 24, “O Lord, how manifold are Thy works’ m 
wisdom hast Thou made them all I” and cxxxix 17, “ How precious are Thy 
thoughts unto me, O God I how great is the sum of them 1” (3) 

(1) Ps cxlvu 19 sq “He showed His word unto Jacob, His statutes and His 
3udgment3 unto Israel He hath not dealt so with any nation, and as for His 
judgments, they have not known them ” Ib xix 7 sq “The law of the Lora 
18 perfect, converting the soul the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple The statutes of the Lord are nght, rejoicmg the heart the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enbghtemng the eyes ” 

(2) Ps cxix 18 a collection of maxims, alphabetically arranged for the purpose 
of assisting the memory, in which a systematic and progressive development of the 
several thoughts can hardly have been intended, however ingeniously the attec^t 
to point out such a connection is made by Oetinger, Burk, and Dehtzsch On 
the other hand, it is certainly instructive to trace the association of ideas which 
may be recognized in the grouping of the separate sayings The praise of God s 
word, as alone able to give peace and success , exhortations to unalterable fidelity 
thereto, even amidst shame and persecution , prayers to God for illumination that 
God’s precepts may bo understood, and for strength that they may be fulfilled,— 
these and kindred subjects form the matter of these apothegms, which furnish an 
excellent testimony to the fact that a vigorous and heartfelt piety could stnke root 
in that zeal for the law which was revived by the agency of Ezra The psalm 
alludes also in several passages to the hostility, and even persecution, to which 
fidelity to the law was exposed 

(3) The form peculiar to Old Testament wisdom is the ‘ 7 E^D (proverb) This 
expression is applied to maxims not merely in its narrower sense of a comparison, 
when these sayings actually contain similitudes and figurative language, but in 
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its more general meaning, when the experiences of life and the phenomena of 
nature are compared and used to illustrate each other It is also used with still 
higher significance, all moral action being measured by its standard, viz the Divine 
will Thus Ps. Ixxvm. also is, in ver 2, designated us a because Clod’s 
deahngs with Israel are therem held forth as a mirror for warning and encourage- 
ment Accordmg to its rudimental form, as sustained in the section Prov x 
1-ixu 16, the mash^ consists of two members, the thought expressed in the one 
bemg mthe second made evident by a comparison, or completed by a more elab- 
orate explanation, or repeated in another aspect, or elucidated either by connec- 
tion with some kindred idea, or by the brmgmg forward of its opposite. By 
such a combmation of an object with its image, of somethmg unknown with that 
which is more current, of the particular with the general in which it is to be in- 
cluded, or even with other particulars, for the Ba& of proving by such a juxta- 
position of the homogeneous the universabty of the rule, the judgment and in- 
tellect are awakened, and man is tramed to observe the reasonable connection 
always existing between his actions and their results The proverb reqmres con- 
cise and exact statement, m virtue of which it is adapted to impress itself deeply, 
and to remain fixed in the mind, “like goads and nails fastened,” Eccles xu. 11 
This IS promoted also by the versrfication, involving as it does such strict brevity 
of expression, the maxims in the collection Prov x -xxn contaimng for the mort 
part but seven words m both members, generally four in the first qnd three in the 
second This purpose is also served by the recurrence of certain numbers (3, 
4, 7, etc ), by an alphabetical arrangement met with m ch xxxi 10-18, (the de- 
scription of the excellent woman), and m certam psalms, whose prevailing char- 
acter 18 didactic (comp especially Ps xxxiv 1 There is a rhetorical reason for 
the advance from lower to higher numbers (from 8 to 4, from 6 to 7) m certam 
numencal proverbs (Prov vi 16-19, xxx 16 sq , 18-20, 21-23, 29-81), for it 
helps to increase the attention of the hearer, and to place the chief stress upon the 
last thought The alphabetical arrangement, on the other hand, is a mere assist- 
ance to the memory, of the same kind as the numerous senes of ten precepts 
found in the law (comp § 86, note 5) The Proverbs, masrauch as they arouse 
the moral judgment, and propound somethmg to be found out, have also been 
called n’n'n, riddles (see especially Prov i 6), 00*^0) comp Hab 

ii 6 That the latter expression does not merely designate the pointed form, 
but really means, as has been said, that something is to be found out, namely, 
the idea concealed behmd the image, is shown by the use of the word in Judg 
xiv 12 , 1 Kings X 1 , Ezek xvii 2 , comp also Num xu 8 The ethical mean- 
ing of the word, the fact that it is designed to arouse the moral judgment, is 
specially evident from Ps xhx, 6, Ixxvui 2 [On the different forms of the 
proverb see Dehtzsch, Oommentary on the Boole of Proverhs, mtroduction, g 2 ] 


FIKST SECTION. 

OBJECTIVE DIVINE WISDOM. 

§ 2.S7 

The part of Wisdom as an Attribute of God in the Universe Its Personfioabum 

That the Divme intelhgence, the Divine vovj-, is employed in the creation and 
preservation of the imiverse, is laid down as a general proposition m Prov m. 19 
*9 “The Lord by wisdom (Tip^ll) hath founded the earth, by understanding 
(^3’^J?) hath He established the heavens By His knowledge (DJJT) the depths 
•re broken up, and the clouds drop down the dew ” In other words, we every- 
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Tvhere find, as the passages cited in the preceding paragraph express it, the im- 
press of the Divine {kmghts Though, however, m lu. 19 wisdom appears only 
as an attribuie of God, the well-known passage vui 32 sqq goes further Wis- 
dom IB there per&mified^ and introduced as saying, “The Lord prepared me” 
(not possessed me, nij? signifying comparavxC) “ as the begiuning of His way” (i.e 
of His working and ruling), “before His works (Dnj? Uterally, as that which 
preceded His works) “of old (IHP) I was set up from everlasting (1), from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was ” Thus wisdom is brought forth before God 
created the world, and is established by Hun to preside, as Ruler of the world, 
over that which He has created. For it is further said ver 27-81 “When He 
prepared the heavens, I was there ; when Ho set a circle upon the face of the 
deep, when He established the clouds above, when He strengthened the fountains 
of the deep, when He gave to the sea His deereo that the waters should not pass 
His commandment, when He appointed the foundations of the earth, then was I 
(Wisdom) with Him as (p^l^,) superintendent of His work (ver 80 sq ), and I was 
a dehght daily (2), sporting (A V rejoicing) always before Him, sporting 
upon Hia earth, and my delights were with the sons of men.” — The fact that the 
creative agency of God results m a glad complacency in its production is hero 
represented under the image of a walfing and cheerful diversion on the part o 
the pre-mundane EThokhma. It is, so to speak, a pleasure to the Creator to 
call the infinite abundance of the world into existence Thus much, then, is 


certain, that even when full justice is done to the poetical element in the per- 
sonification, wisdom 18 no longer to be regarded as a mere attribute of Goo, nor 
even as a dependent power, but as that creative, arranging, and energizing 
thought of the world which proceeds from God, and is objective even to Hun- 
self, or, to express it with Delitzsch in a more concrete manner, as the reflection 
of God’s plan of the world, objective to Himself (8) That wisdom is objective, 
even with respect to God, is evident from Job xxvui 12 sqq , the second chie 
passage in this matter, where, after it has been stated that man, though he is 
able to penetrate to the depths of the earth and bring to bgbt hidden treasures, 
is yet incapable of discovermg -wisdom, and possessing himself of the Divine 
thought which determines the order of all things, ver 28 sq continues “ G 
understandeth the way thereof (i e of wisdom) and Se knoweth the place there- 
of For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven 
As if to say God alone, who surveys the whole creation according to both tune 
and space, also perfectly knows the vital law which rules it, the thought which 
determmes the infimto vanety of the world In vers 25-27 it is further said 
“ When He gave weight to the winds, and weighed the waters by measure , 
when He gave a law to the ram, and a way to the hghtning of the thunder then 
did He see her (Wisdom) and declare her (hterally, numbered her,) prepared her 
and searched her out” (4) Here it is very evident that -wisdom is the plan o 
the imiverse which proceeded from God, the summary of those thoughts ac- 
cording to which all thmgs were fashioned, and which has itself become objec- 
tive to God 

Looking upon this -wisdom, God causes the fulness latent therein to come forth 
a*d be developed in the world this is imphed by the expression “ He numbered 
it ” The subsequent expression, “He searched it out,” alludes to the depth of 
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the ideal contents latent in the Hhokhma In both of these chief passagbs (Prov. 
viu and Job. xxviu ) •wisdom is the principle of the -world laid do-wn by God, and 
not a creature like the things in the world, its coming forth from God being, on 
the contrary, the presupposition of the world’s creation (5). We cannot go further, 
but, osNitzsch expresses it, we have here an unmistakable germ of the ontological 
stlf-distinction of the Godhead How closely the Old Testament borders upon 
actually regarding -wisdom as a personal e-astence, is shown more especially by the 
remarkable passage, Job xv, 7 sq., -where Eliphaz says to Job, “ Art thou the first 
man that was born ? Hast thou heard the secret of God ? and dost thou restrain 
-wisdom to thyself?” The meamng of the question, which is of course ironical, 
IS Art thou then the pre-mundane wisdom of God in the form of a primeval man, 
who, elevated like wisdom to communion -with God, hast dived into His counsels, 
and thus mastered the knowledge of the principle by which the world is ordered ? 
How are we here reminded of the !>p clc rbv K6\'rov tov etov, and how justly has 
Ewald found in this passage an echo of the subsequent idea of the Logos 1 (6) 

(1) For thus must ’Fopj be understood, as in Ps ii 6, and not as, I am an- 
ointed, nor, I am produced Let it be remembered that the derivative of 

signifies a liege lord 

(2) It may be doubted whether, His delight, or, Myself full of dehght Of 
late the latter meaning has been chiefly accepted so also Debtzsch 

(3) [Comp -with Prov vni 22 sqq Ecclesiasticus xxiv , also Baruch ui. 9 sqq ; 
Wisdom of Solomon ix 9 , for the connection between the New Testament repre- 
sentation of the Logos, and the idea of objective -wisdom, Ecclesiasticus xnv 
4 IS especially to be consulted While Reuss, § 408, regards Prov -vui 22 sqq 
ns “already lying near the Ime of the later Jewish speculation, and therefore of 
post-exihc ongin,” En aid’s judgment (Lchre ven OoU, in p 17)15 “Thisisthe 
highest sweep of philosophical thought in Israel in the pnme of its free national 
life ” The placing the law on the same level "with wisdom in Ecclesiasticus, Ewald 
justly regards as indicative of the later ongm of this boqk ] 

f4) [Ver 25 is by many connected -with the preceding , by Dillmann "with v 24, 
by Hitzag with v 23 Ewald and Dillmann render S'lSp’l in v 27, “and re- 
viewed It over ,” Hitzig “ and pronounced it” = gave to it the name of ] 
Hofmann, Schn/tbeioeis, i p 96 sqq , deviates considerably from this view 
of the passa^ cited His -view of Job xxviu 20 sqq especially is scarcely in- 
‘yb^ble He regards Job as speaking here not of the Dmne wisdom, but only 
of the -wisdom which man lacks , whence also the final nun of the ungodly who 
now enjoy earthly prosperity is explained This explanation is confuted by 

(6) Perhaps, too, the “ Son” of Godin Prov. xxx 4 may also be thus explamed 


§ 288 

The Old Testament View of Nature 

The doctrme of an objective Divine wisdom, just discussed, bemg connected 
■^th the doctrine of omnipotence, which by means of the Divme word called the 
■world into existence and sustains it, the world is not regarded merely as the 
product of power, but more definitely as the product of an almighty wiU ordering 
® m conformity with its purpose Comp how the notions of Divme -wisdom and 
power are combined in Jer x 12, li 16 ) It is accordmg to this principle that 
Old Testament tnew of nature must be defined It is true that this view also 
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admits that the universe was raised upon a chaos (upon the restrained forces of 
nature) But this chaos was not (as was shown, § 50, in the doctrine of creation) 
a principle onginally independent of God , nor did the Cosmos proceed from a 
struggle of the ruling principle against hostile and obscure forces, nor do such 
labonously vanquished powers lurk in the background Even in the poetical al- 
lusions to mythic representations of hostile and especially of sidereal powers m Joh 
ix 18, XXVI 12 sq , the latter appear as totally incapable of resisting God The 
rubng omnipotence is here placed, as we have said, above, all He who said to 
the sea, when it issued forth from the womb of the earth, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further , and here shall the pnde of thy waves be stayed,” xxxviu 
11, is He who has subjected all that is in heaven and on earth to His Bis 
laws (ver 33, comp Jer xxxi 35, xxxm 35), and who makes the course of 
nature subserve His purpose This purpose is, in general (see § 53), the mam- 
festation of the Divine glory Hence the whole course of the universe, from the 
hour of creation, when, according to Job xxxvui 7, the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, has been a continuous song of 
praise of this glory of God, a song in which aU earthly creatures umte in one 
choir with the heavenly host, Ps cxlvm But the order of nature is further 
placed in close comiectton with the TturrcCL order of the world What the Mosaic 
doctrine of retribution teaches (see § 89) concerning this connection, viz that 
the course of nature subserves the purpose of Divine justice, is maintained to its 
full extent in the Hhokhma It may here suffice to refer to the descnption m 
Job xxxvu 12 sq , where God stands as it were in the midst of the elementary 
forces which rule m the storm, and where it is said “ He turns himself round 
about with His guidance, that they may do whatsoever He commandeth them, 
over the umverse down to the earth, whether for a rod, when it is for the land, 
or whether for mercy He causeth it to come (upon the earth)” (1) 

And yet that glory of God which man perceives in the world, that great teleo- 
logical c6nnection which he recognizes therem, is but a small portion of the 
whole, only a weak reflection of that glory He finds, indeed, everywhere traces 
of the Divme wisdom, but he is not capable, as above remarked (§ 287), of fully 
comprehendmg it. Job xxxviu The very abundance of that which he does know, 
makes him conscious that an infinitely greater abimdance escapes his knowledge 
“Lo, these are the ends, the barest outlines, as it were, of His ways , and 

what IB the whisper which we perceive, and the thunder of TTis power who can 
understand?” are the words with which one of the most sublime descriptions m 
the Book of Job concludes (xxvi 14, comp xi 7 sq ) The whole course of 
interrogation to which Job was subjected was calculated to bnng him to a con- 
sciousness of the limits of human wisdom even in natural thmgs, and especially 
with respect to the paradoxes of natural phenomena 

(1) (Many, with Dillmann and Hitzig, refer m ver 12 to tiV, and in the 
preceding verse, ” it (the cloud) turns itself hither and thither according to His di- 
rection ”j The contents of many of the psalms touch on this matter, especially 
Ps, av,, to which I will not here further refer. 
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§ 339 

The Control of Wisdom in Human Affairs 

Not orly nature, but human affairs, are controlled by wisdom as an objective 
Dmne pnuciple That same wisdom which is the governing principle of the 
umverse, has taken up its abode on earth, and rules as a sovereign all the events 
of life, in which a Dmne design, and therefore Divine intelhgence, is everywhere 
perceptible And this is true without regard to the theocracy, with which the 
wisdom of the canonical books of the Old Testament does not concern itself It 
18 in the post-canomcal monuments of Hebrew wisdom that we first find the 
objective wisdom regarded also as the prmciple of revelation m the stricter sense 
It IS thus viewed m the Book of Ecclesiasticus, where, in ch xxiv tO sqq , instead 
of the presence of the Shekhinain the sanctuary we find the dwelling of the Divme 
msdom upon Mount Zion Wherever law and government exist in the world, they 
are an outcome of the Hhokhma “ By me” it is introduced as saymg, Prov viii 
16, “ princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges upon earth ” Very significantly 
IS wisdom, when making itself known to men, called, Prov i. 20, ix 1, DlDOn, 
which must not be regarded, as by Ewald and Zockler, as a singular form for 
for n'lDDn is construed not merely as a singular, but also as a plural The 
expression denotes rather that the Divine wisdom includes all kinds of wisdom, 
and therefore especially the moral forces by which human hfe is directed This 
Hhokhmoth, according to ix 1 sqq , builds her house wuth seven pillars, and sends 
forth her maidens to the high places of the city to mvite to her banquet She 
herself also appears, i 20 sqq , in the streets and pubhc places of the town, and 
calls the ignorant to come unto her This may, as already remarked, § 169, refer 
in the first place to the fact that in the pubhc places, where justice was adminis- 
tered and public business transacted, sages were wont to speak and prophets to 
preach, etc , but it also imphes generally that the appeals of Dmne wisdom are 
ever being uttered to man in all human transactions, and even m the ordmary 
events of life , that to all who will but see and hear, the wise, righteous, and 
holy government of God makes itself evident If we inquire more closely as to 
the means hy which wisdom males her appeal to man, i 23 again points to those fac- 
tors of revelation, the word and the Spirit “ Behold, I wiU pour out my Spirit 
upon you , I -wiU make known my words unto you ” And indeed the word is the 
vehicle of the Spirit The effect of this upon men is first designated as instruc- 
tion, hDlD The idea of instruction is one of the fundamental ideas of the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, — one of the seven pillars (ix 1), as Oetinger says, upon which the 
house of wisdom is supported Wisdom and instruction are inseparably cormect- 
J 2, 7, xxui 23 , the way to wisdom is called, i 3, a reception of mstruction 
(xix 20) The preservation of wisdom is only possible by takmg fast hold of in- 
struction, iv 18, X 17, etc The idea of lOID must by no means be weakened and 
reduced, as is often the case, to the notion of docirina, institutio, since it is evident 
from m H that the word is also used for the discipline of sorrow, in xiii 24, xxu. 
16, for the correction of children, and that instruction begins with nn?ln 
from is the admonition, which both convmces and rebukes, of i. 
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23, xrv 30, and many subsequent passages For the connection of the two ideas 
seem 11, v 12, x 17, xn 1, xm 18, xv 6, and elsewhere Consequently it is with 
this instruction or reproof that the educational agency of -vusdom upon man must 
begin , for man is by nature ignorant of the way of salvation, and easily seduced 
to evil, or, as the expression is, 'D3 (t e one standmg open), simple , comp i 4, 
22, and other passages. Hence the worthlessness of his natural ejQEorts must be 
revealed to him by the bght of God’s law, and he must be convmced of the per- 
niciousness of those ungodly ways in which he is walking He who will not be 
convinced, who in his self-sufficiency will not receive the reproofs of instruction, 
nay, hates them, shows himself thereby to be a fool, nay xii. 1, 

bruti^, and is in his mcomgibleness hastening to irretrievable rmn (i 24 sqq , 
xiii 18, etc ) He who fears God, on the other hand, submits to this reproof of 
instruction, resolutely turns from those evil ways to which his natural mcbnations 
and the evil example of others seek to seduce him, and so walks in the way of 
wisdom, 1 . 8 sqq Thus, after tracing the control of objective wisdom, we come 
to its subjective pomt of departure 


SECOND SECTION 
STTBJECTrVE HUMAN WISDOM. 

§ 240 

The Fear of the Lord the SvJyective Principle of Wisdom 

The sul^ectice principle of wisdom is, then, the fear of the Lord “ The fear of 
the Lord IS the beginning of knowledge, Prov i 7 , “ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” ix 10 , comp Ps cxi 10, Job xxvm 28 This fear of 
tlie Lord is not, as Hegel, e g , has defined it (1), a blind, gloomy, passive rehg- 
10U3 emotion, produced merely by the idea of an absolute power which utterly 
negatives human nature as such, — a definition applicable to the fear of God only 
in the sense of Islam, a system which renounces all free self-determination The 
fear of Jehovah is rather, as it is called Prov ix 10, ‘'thehnowh 

edge of the AU-Holy ” The Divine holiness, however, is, as was shown in Pt I 
(§ 45), absolute perfection, not merely in the sense of separateness from all creat- 
ed beings, and incomparable exaltation above them, in virtue of which it passes 
the sentence of vanity upon all that is finite, but still more decidedly in that of 
separateness from all the impurity and sinfulness of the creature But it is not 
this alone , for God, as the Holy One, is not only separate from the world, but 
also imparts Himself thereto, for the purpose of abolishing its sin, and giving it 
a share in His perfection , in pursuance of which design He has sanctified to 
Himself a people, i e separated them from the world and taken them as a posses- 
sion, and these He leads and governs in conformity with His plan of salvation 
This Divine holiness addresses itself, in that law which reveals the perfect will 
of God, to the free tviII of man Consequently the fear of the Lord, as the 
knowledge of the All-Holy, has nothing to do with this gloomy passivity , but — 
presupposing the covenant relation into which He has entered with His people 
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— ^is based tipon -that tvi]! of God wbich opposes all selfish and sinful human 
efforts, and appoints, in conformity -with His purpose of salvation, an end and 
measure to ^ things , it is the dread of disobeying tbis holy will of God 
Hence it involves, according to the just definition of its moral characteristics, 
vui. 18, “hatred of evil, pnde, arrogancy, and the evil way ” From this fear 
of God proceeds also the effort, first, to perceive in everything the end designed 
by the Divine will , and, secondly, to realize it in every action, as it is said, ch. 
111 . 6, “ In all thy ways acknowledge Him *’ The former may be called theoreti- 
cal, the latter practical wisdom. Thus the fear of God is the beginning of wis- 
dom, whose starfang-point accordingly is not the autonomy of the reason and the 
■will, which would be that very leaning on our own understandmg, that being 
■wise in our own eyes, against which we are so earnestly warned, e g in 6, 7 
(comp xii 16, etc) The wise man, on the contrary, shares in the restraints and 
obhgations imposed on the servants of God (2), and is at all tunes and under aU 
circumstances conscious of them It is m this sense that it is said, xxvui 14, 
“Happy 18 the man that feareth always *in£jp),“ » e . lest he transgress the 
will of God, in contrast with the '>2*? the man who hardens himself against 

God's commands in the service of sin "Ihe wise man’s servitude is not, however, 
a slavish one, but rather a relation of intimacy with God, Ps xxv 14 The 
fnendship {/amzltarttas) of the Lord is for them that fear Him 
with which compare the saying m Prov m 32 (H’lD D'U^~n^). 

§241 

Practical Wiedcm 

Subjective wisdom, though by no means excluding theoretical questions (1), is 
yet for the most part practical^ and bent upon accomplishing the holy will of God 
inhuman life Since, however, this will of God aims not only at the external 
consecration of the life, but also at the sanctification of the heart and temper (2), 
the ethics of the Old Testament doctrine of wisdom do not treat only, as has been 
so often supposed, of a restoration of an external legahty of conduct Tlie fol- 
lowing comparison of passages from both may suffice to show that there is in this 
respect no difference between the Psalms and the precepts of the Hhoklima 
The Psalmist, Ps cxxxix 23, prays ^to the all knowing God “Search me, O 
God, and know my heart , try me, and know my thoughts ” And David says, 
b- 6 “Behold, Thou desirest truth m the inward parts, and in the hidden part 
Thou shalt make me know wisdom,” which probably refers to inward sincerity 
and punty (8) , and prays to God for forgiveness of sin, for inward cleansing 
and renewmg, that this state of heart may bo induced , and, finally, in Ps xxxii , 
pemtent confession of sm and the seeking of pardon from God are reqmred as 
the indispensable conditions of the way of salvation, and their opposites designat- 
ed as brutish irrationahty With all this the ethics of the Book of Proverbs 
entirely agree, by seeking to arouse the fear of God, the all-seeing Searcher of 
hearts, as the following passages show (xv 11) “ Hell and destruction are before 
the Lord, how much more, then, the hearts of the children of men?” (xvi. 2) 

‘ All the ways of a man are clean m his own eyes , but the Lord weigheth (pH) 
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the spirits,” ^ e tests them according to their value , (xvu. 3) “The fining pot 
IS for silver, and the furnace for gold , but the Lord tneth the hearts ” Among 
the seven things that the Lord hateth is, vl. 18, “a heart that deviseth wicked 
imaginations ” In xx 9 conviction of sin reqmred . “Who can say, I have 
made my heart clean, I am pure from my sm ?” — words which are not to be ex- 
plained I have from my birth maintained punty of heart , they really deny 
(Zockler) man’s punty and freedom from sin, as expressed Eccles vu. 20 
“There is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good and smneth not ” Hence 
Prov xvviii 13 declares the duty of confessing sin, and the happiness of obtam- 
mg foi giveness “He that covereth his sms shall not prosper, but whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy ” Sacrifice, as a mere opus operatum, 
18 rejected, xv 8 “ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord” 

(xxi 27), comp XXI 3 (4) , as it is also said, Eccles v. 1, that to go mto the 
house of God to hear is better than when fools bnng a sacnfice Thus it is evi- 
dent wny, among the exhortations m Prov iv 23 sqq ,this is placed first “Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life ,” i e,, as the heart, 
whence the blood fiows, and to which it returns, is the abode of physical hfe, so 
with respect to man’s moral life, everjrthmg, after all, depends upon the heart, 
the di ^position of man. [The passage may be rendered * ‘ more than all that thou 
gutfrdest ” So the Dutch version “ above all that is to be guarded ” — D ] Then 
follow the precepts ‘ ‘ Put away from thee a froward mouth, and perverse hps 
put far from thee, ” etc The catalogue of Job’s virtues in Job xxxi,, from which, 
indeed (in keeping with the progress of the poem), hunuhty is absent, bears 
nevertheless testuncny to the view of moral excellence as havmg its seat m the 
disposition (6) 

(1) Evidence of this is given in § 287, where the doctnne of the Divine wisdom 
as the pnnciple of the arrangement of the world is discussed Further on it will 
be shown (§ 246 f ) how Old Testament wisdom, followmg up the thought of the 
law, arrives at metaphysical problems, and produces a religious speculation, which 
struggles to break through the bmits of Old Testament revelation, and to work 
its way to a higher knowledge 

(2) Comp the doctnne of the law, § 84 

(8) I now thus explam Ps b 6 with the most recent expositors, and abandon 
the view given in my Programme, p 10 (on the disclosure of the deeper meaning 
of the law), already cited 

(4) Prov XXI 3 “ To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord 

than sacnfice in which passage, however, as well as in kindred passages from 
the Psalms and Prophets, no absolute rejection of sacnficial service is expressed , 
comp § 201 (see Programme cited) 

(6) This chapter contams many parallels with the Sermon on the Mount. 

§ 242 

Conttnuatvm 

Notwithstandmg what has been said, it must be confessed that the wisdom of 
the Proverbs is chiefiy concerned with the sphere of the external life, and that its 
main purpose is to point out, in all the relations of civil and domestic life, down 
to the circumstances of ordinary intercourse, the course of action conformable to- 
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the ■wall of God, and tl^iiB to apply the saying, Prov iii. 6 “ In 

all thy ways Beum respice et cura The wise man proves himself to be such by 
living like one who os constantly reflecting on the purposes of God Hence nJ'3, 
the gift of discermng between good and evil, the harmful and the salutary , HDTD, 
the intelligence always able to counsel aright , np"!;?, cunmng m its nobler sense 
of skill in the choice of the means best fltted to the end m view, — are declared to 
be the prominent virtues of the wise The quality mentioned i. 6, the 

art of steering, the power of •wisely directing one’s course of life, is very charac- 
teristic The ethics of the Proverbs are certainly, in virtue of their principle, viz 
the fear of violatmg God’s ■will, of an undeniably negative character, and present, 
by reason of the constant reflection upon the end designed by that ■will which 
they require, an appearance of coldness and extreme moderation The impellmg 
power of love is wantmg as a motive (comp § 84) We should seek m vam m 
Proverbs for such saymgs as, “ I heartily love Thee, O Lord, my stiength,” Ps 
xviin 1 (Ixxiu 35 sq ), etc Enthusiasm is ahen to the sage, as possibly mvolv- 
ing an element unsuited to the purpose to be altamed , while everything tending 
to disturb the prescnbed eqmhbrium — all rashness and precipitation — are utterly 
detested by him It is said, xiv 16 “ The simple believeth every word , but 

the prudent (D'llt) looketh well to his gomg,” xiv 39 * “He that is slow to 
■wrath IS of great understanding , but he that is hasty of spirit showeth much 
folly ” Hence it is especially words and gestures which the ■wise man must con- 
trol,— xi. 13 sq. “ He that is void of ■wisdom manifests contempt for his neigh- 
bor , but a man of imderstandmg holdeth his peace A talebearer revealeth 
secrets , but he that is of a faithful spint concealeth the matter ,’’ x 10 “He 
that ■winketh with the eye (a gesture expressing dension) causeth sorrow , and a 
prating fool shall fall (rushes to destruction) ’’ Death and life are declared, 
xvm 31, to be m the power of the tongue 
In consequence of this negative character, it is rather justice than love which 
is the du(/y a man owes to his neighbor , it has even been made a matter of reproach 
against the ethics of these maxims, that they sometunes border upon the recom- 
mendation of a selfish prudence It must not, however, be forgotten, in consid- 
ering the frequent warnings against suretyship, vi 1-4, zn 16, 17, xvm S3, 26 
sq , which are here referred to, that m the then existing state of law, mdiscretion 
in this respect might involve even the loss of personal hberty There is a marked 
difference between the Book of Proverbs and the son of Sirach who, m the midst 
of many admirable precepts, does appeal in an actually offensive manner, to self- 
ish motives Hor is the former book ■without numerous maxims which relate 
to the practice of those duties resultmg from the principle of Ime, placabihty 
bemg mcnlcated, eg ,x. 13 , the love of enemies, xxv 21 sq , peaceableness, 
14, XX. 8 , gentleness and patience, xv 1, 18 , forbearance to the poor, xxii 
22, in impressing which last named virtue, it is expressly stated that the. Creator 
is honored m the poor, xiv 81, xvu. 3 (1) The state cf the man who devotes 
iumself to -wisdom is designated by the word This expression, which is 

peculiar to the Hhokhma, is derived from Kb {jmfLpxttv), and hence properly 
denotes essentiality, reality (3) It is used m both a subjective and objective 
sense, —-m the former, parallel -with along -with nyjtj ^91? j 
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comp. Bucli passages as ui 21, viu 14 , m an objective sense with help, 
Job VI 18, and with shield, Prov u 7. The expression is nsed to sigmfy 
that, while fools consume themselves m vam efforts, and hence obtain only that 
whicb IB worthless, the wise man, on the contrary, has somethmg real and firm 
in his feebngs and actions (8), and so obtains possession of that which is sohd 
and endurmg And this brings us to the statement of what that good is wherem 
the reward of wisdom consists 

(1) Similar passages will be foimd in the 81st chapter of the Book of Job, 
quoted in the preceding section. 

(2) [So the word is explained by Dillmann on Job v 12, while Bbtzig on the 

passage, and also on Prov in. 21, going back to the stem to 'be even, like, 
makes the word signify the agreement of the bemg with the thinking, and of the 
thinking with the bemg , it would then mean, the hittmg the nght thing 
Debtzsch on Prov u. 7 rejects this latter explanation, because it wanders o^^r, 
without necessity, to another etymology , but against the derivation from Et' he 
objects that no analogy supports such a formation, and that the ’ m does not 
represent a 1 He explains as a Hiphil formation from = to bring 

about, to further, and so comes to the fundamental meamng of “ furtherance ”] 

(8) Because the Divine purpose is that which alone is st^le and the wise man 
alone aims at this Divine purpose, Prov xix 21 ‘ ‘ There are many devices in a 
man’s heart , nevertheless the counsel of the Iiord, that shall stand ” 


THIRD SECTION. 

MORAL GOOD 

§248 

Its Bealxzatvm in the Individual Inje 

The teaching of the HhoTchma concerning the possession of earthly good ts entirely 
based upon the Mosaic docVnne of retribution What this expresses as the shdH of 
promise and threatenmg, is announced in Proverbs as a fact, and that with the 
assurance ansmg from direct experience Comp e g xiu 21 “ Evil pursueth 

sinners , but to the righteous good shall be repaid ,” ver 9 “The light of the 
righteous rejoiceth , but the lamp of the wicked is put out ” A number of say- 
ings on this subject are found m the speeches of the three friends of Job, who 
explicitly aim to exhibit the actual reahty of the Divine law of retribution The 
sum-total of earthly good is life, its opposite death , and these are often contrast- 
ed with each other, e g Prov vm 86 sq , where Wisdom says “ Whoso findeth 
me findeth life . . he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul all 

they that hate me love death ” Comp xi 19, also mil 14 “ The teaching of 
the wise is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death ’’ That the 
bfe, which is the reward of wisdom, is regarded both m Proverbs and in the 
legal doctrme of retribution as earthly and of this world, is generally admitted ; 
the question, however, is whether the teaching of Proverbs is limited thereto 
Ewald, in particular, asserts the contrary , Proverbs, in his opimon, teaches a 
happy life in another world. Here it must first of all be regarded as worthy of 
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notice tliat the Proverbs mabe mention of Sheol, the realm of shades 
only vhen speaking of the final lot of the wicked. It is thither that the paths of 
the adulteress lead, ii. 18, v. 6, vu 27, ix 18 ; while not a word is said of the 
pasang of the pious and the wise, also, into Sheol Nay, there are even positive 
statements which appear to raise the wise above this doom. The first of these 
passages is xu. 28'* “In the way of nghteousness is life, and in its pathway 

IS non-death” (Djo-bH, that is, as Ewald and Delitzsch say, immortality) 
Wo should indeed have expected (1) Hitzig and Zfickler, on the con- 

trary, read with the LXX and render the clause, But a by-path (?) leads to 
death (2) A second passage is xiv 82 “The wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness , but the righteous hath hope in his death” (’in’lDS) But here the 
LXX have another reading, their text probably having been (“ has confi- 
dence in his innocence”), which would hinder the passage from furnishing any 
evidence m this matter Another is xv 24, the translation of Which is certam 
“The way of life is upward to the wise, to escape hell beneath ” Also when it 
i6 said, XI 7. “ When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall pensh , and the 
hope of the unjust perisheth,” does it not seem to bo pointed out, that when a 
just man dieth, his hope does not pensh, which is mdeed interpolated by the 
LXX as the first clause of ver 7 1 (8) Accordmg to the Masoretic text, how- 
ever, the contrast is found in ver 8 “Thenghteous is delivered out of trouble , 
and the wicked cometh in his stead ” The circumstance, however, which es- 
pecially makes such an explanation [of these passages] doubtful is, that m these 
very passages, in which the notion of life as the reward of wisdom is so clearly 
stated, there is not even a trace of an allusion to a future and better Me For 
instance in ui 18, wisdom is declared, with evident reference to Gen u 0, in 22, 
to be a tree of Me , but its fruit is represented, ver 10 (see below), not as eternal 
Me, but only as length of days (D’l?; ^nB) , and the contract to the passage Prov 
u 18 sq , where it is said of the adulteress, “ Her house inclineth unto death, and 
her paths unto the dead none that go unto her take hold of the paths of 
Me” (comp ver 6), is only (ver 21) “ the upright shall dwell in the land, and 
the perfect shall remain in it,” while the wicked are to bo rooted out Compare 
also X. 80 and other passages (4) Accordmgly, the passages xu 28 and xv 24, 
even if the Masoretic punctuation of the former is adopted, only refer to the Di- 
vine promise of a long and prosperous earthly Me , while the passage xiv 825, if 
the Masoretic text is accepted, must be explamed either of the trust of the right- 
eous in the midst even of extreme peril, or of such a confidence on the part of 
the dying nghteous man in the future prosperity of his descendants, as Jacob 
niamfested, Gen. xhx 18, or m the honoring of his memory in the sense of 
Prov X 7 (6) The passages brought forward by Ewald from the Proverbs are 
of the same kind as many m the Psalms which were referred by older theologians 
to Me eternal, as xxvu 8 “To see the goodness of the Lord m the land of the 
bving ,” cxbi. 6 “ Thou art my refuge and my portion m the land of the hv- 

“ig ’’—which explanation has been long considered erroneous Upon the 
whole it is worthy of note how the Book of Proverbs draws, so to speak, a veil 
over the state of the nghteous m Hades But in general, it is certain, as already 
wmarked, that wisdom proffers earthly possessions “Length of days is in her 
right hand, and in her left, nches and honor ” 
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Hence the doctrine of the Hhohhma has often been designated as pure 
Eudemonism, t e as teaching that -msdom and righteousness are but means for 
the attainment of earthly prosperity as the proper object of bfe The state of 
the matter is, however, as follows. As even the legal doctrine of retnbution 
culminates, according to Lev xrvL 3 sqq., in the promise of the dwelling of God 
among His people, and the direct intercourse into which He will enter with them, 
and as consequently there can be from the Mosaic standpoint no earthly prospenty 
apart from communion with God (see § 89) , so also does wisdom, in virtue of its 
pnnciple, the fear of God, repudiate all earthly aims and interests, so far as 
these, apart from the Dvoxne “purpose and pursued for thenr ovm sake, constitute the 
end for which man lives It could not, in fact, be more distinctly stated than it 
IS in the Book of Proverbs that it is culpable to make earthly prospenty, in and 
for itself, the object of life Comp the following passages on nches xi 4, 
28, rv 16, etc (6) In what sense, then, is it that earthly possessions are, on 
the other hand, represented as things to be striven after ? In the followmg 
that while it would be folly to seek them for their own sake, it is, on the con- 
trary, wisdom to seek them as a good consistent with, and involved in, the 
Dmne purposes , that they are to be received as tokens and pledges of the Dxwne 
complacency, as a blessing which God has combined with righteousness as its 
reward, and consequently that God is to be honored by them It is in this man- 
ner that all, even the seemmgly contradictory passages of the Proverbs, are to be 
harmonized, viz. those which on the one side declare wisdom to be the most 
desirable of all possessions, more precious than pearls, and incomparably surpass- 
ing all that can be desired (m. 16 comp with xvi, 16, etc ), and those which, on 
the other side, extol earthly prosperity, e g praising the righteous because there 
18 much treasure in his house, xv 6, etc The beautiful passage xxx. 7-9 (7) 
may especially be mentioned, as showing how earthly prospenty is ever to be 
prized only in proportion as it is accompamed by godly and righteous conduct 


(1) [Delitzsch on xu 28, remarks “ If we compare (with this passage) ziv 825 , 
it 13 clear that the Hhokhma begins to break through the limits of time and 
the world, which confined the knowledge of salvation to the present, and to 
announce a life which stnps death of its power.] 

(2) Vulg tter autem devium ducvt ad mortem ; in corroboration of which, Judg 

V 6, where as contrasted with DUT^K, means hy-ways, and Jer xviu. 15, 

where tlSlbp nb ■]3*1 corresponds with may certamly be appealed to But 

the word sigmfies simply a narrow footpath ; hence it is questionable whether it 
ought to be taken in so pregnant a sense 

(3) Prov XI la, LXX Te7.xvTijaavTOC ivdpb; diKoiov ovk bTOivrai IXizlc Zockler, 
too, finds this meaning in the passage 

(4) Prov X 80 “ The righteous shall never be removed , but the wicked shall 

not inhabit the land” (comp ver 25), ver 27 “ The fear of the Lord prolongetb 

days , but the years of the wicked shall be shortened ” 

(6) Prov X. 7 “The memory of the lUst is blessed, but the name of the 
wicked shall rot ” 

(9) Prov XI. 4 “Riches profit not in the day of wrath, but righteousness 
delivereth from death ver 28 “ He that trusteth m his nches shall fall , but 

the nghteous shall flourish as a branch xv 16 “ Better is httle with the fear 

of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith ” It is easy to And many 
more proverbs of this kind 
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liCB, all his serrants are wicked. The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his 
throne shall be established for ever ” Comp, also xxxi 1-0, etc 

When every department of life thus combines to subserve the Divme purpose, 
the Israehtish mmd feels satisfied That there is so much evil in the world, is 
indeed a thought which disturbs it when contemplatmg the beauty and order of 
the universe, comp Ps civ. 85 (§ 63) , but evil being regarded m its connection 
with that Divine judgment that awaits it and manifests the justice and hohness 
of God, becomes itself an element of the Divine teleology ‘ ‘ The Lord hath made 
all things for Himself, yea, even the wicked for the day of evil,” Prov xvr 4 
Those irregularities which do not harmonize with the Mosaic doctrine of retnbu- 
tion, are reconciled by their connection with the whole , the suffering, from which 
the wise and nghteous is not exempt, working as a means of Divine disciphne for 
his good The proverb ui 11 sq says. “My son, despise not the chastemng 
of the Lord, neither be weary of His correction , for whom the Lord loveth He 
correcteth, even as a father the son in whom he debghteth” (9) There is no 
trace here of that heart-agitating conflict depicted in the Book of Job. This is 
not to say that the contradictions which Old Testament hfe bears within .itself 
are reconciled To the finite, value is attached so far as it is incorporated into 
the Divine order of things but in its fimteness it is not wholly and altogether 
decried As the possession of the wise, it is placed in a different point of view 
from that from which the fool and the ungodly contemplate it , but it does not reach 
the realization of man’s eternal destmy Of this eternal destmy the Hhokhma 
of the Proverbs is not able to speak, at least with clearness (10), and does but 
draw a veil over death and SheoL To the Old Testament wisdom, however, it 
was assigned to uncover these unreconciled contradictions, and to fight out such 
a mental conflict as has been fought out by the wisdom of no other nation How 
this struggle arose will next demand our attention 

(1) J « , as a covenant entered into before God and with TTih intervention 

Thus Hitzig aptly quotes by way of illustrating the saying of Jonathan, 1 Sam 
XX. 28 “ And as touching the matter which thou and I have spoken of, behold, 

the Lord be between thee and me for ever ” Comp Mai ii 14 (§ 102) That 
marriages, as Ewald tn loe thmks, were not concluded without the sacred ntes 
of the pubhc rebgion, cannot be proved from the Old Testament 

(2) I e , as Hitzig again well and briefly remarks, marriages are made in 
heaven. 

(8) Accordmg to Prov xviu 22, to have found a good wife is a token of the 
Divine favor 

(4) Comp Prov xvu 6 “ Children’s children are the crown of old men ” 

(®) Prov X 1 “A wise son maketh a glad father , but a foolish son la the 
heaviness of his mother,” xvu 21 “He that begetteth a fool, doeth it to his 
sorrow , and the father of a fool hath no joy,” xxui 24 “The father of the 
righteous shall greatly rejoice, and he that begetteth a wise child shall have joy 
of him ,’’ xxvii 11 “My son, be wise, and make my heart glad, that I may 
aMwer hirn that reproacheth me ,” in other words, well brought up children are 
the best vindication of a father against the attacks of slanderers Comp also 
xxvui 7, xxix 8 

(6) The standing model for tJie educatum of diUdren is the method adopted by 
the Dmne 'v^dom (see § 289) This is divided mto two parts, — dwcipline, takmg 
narrower sense, and instructum, on which account it is required 
of the teacher that he should himself apply his heart to disciphne, and hia ears 
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to the tvords of knowledge, Prov xxm. 12 For this saying forms the introduc- 
tion to vers 13-16 , and Oetinger correctly states the connection to be, “As thou 
bnngcst up thyself, so wilt thou also bring up thy children “ Above all the 
natural evil inclination of the child, “the foobshness which is bound in the heart 
of a child” (xsu 15), is to be restrained by strict discipline “The rod and re- 
proof give wisdom ; but a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame” 
(xxix 15) Stripes, which are spoken of as a fit means for encountenng folly and 
wickedness in general (x 13, xx 30), are repeatedly demanded for the chastise^ 
ment of children He who spares the rod is said to bate the child , while true 
love for it is manifested by strict discipbne, because the child is thereby saved 
from rmn, xm 24, xxiii 13 sq “ Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest , 
yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul” (xxix. 17) A distinction is, however, 
made between the case in which verbal reproof and that m which corporal chastise- 
ment IS required “A reproof cntereth more into a wise man than an hundred 
stripes mto a fool ” (xvii 10) , “Smite a scorner, and the simple wiU beware , 
and reprove one that hath uuderstandmg, and he will understand knowledge” 
(xix 2^ The knowledge, then, for the reception of wluch disciphne is to open 
the understanding, is of a religions and moral nature , and the instruction spoken 
of in the Proverbs is designed to lead to the knowledge and fear of God, wlience 
proceeds the understanding of righteousness, judgment, and equity, and every 
good path (comp as chief passage, ii 1-9) The young are to be instructed in 
the Divine word It is not as VTitten that the word of God is made by Proverbs 
to be authontativc , it comes rather to a son from the mouth of his parents The 
commands of parents have the authority of the Dmne law , and the promises 
made to the fulfilment of the Dmne commandments depend upon their observance 
Comp 1 . 8, “My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law 
of thy mother,” where the combination of reverence for parents with the pnn- 
ciple of the fear of God expressed ver 7 should be noted Also iv 8 sq “I 
was my father’s son, tender and only beloved in the sight of my mother” (i e 
the true relation which ought to exist between parents and children was found 
in me) “ He taught me also, and said unto me, Let thy heart retain my words , 
keep my commandments, and hve ” Comp also vi 20 sqq , where it should be 
remarked that the law of the mother is placed side by side with the command- 
ment of the father, and a share m the moral and rebgious framing of the son 
IS thus assigned to the former In this passage, what was said in Deut vi 7 
(§ 105) of the keeping of the Divine law is transferred to parental instruc- 
^n “Bind them contmually upon thine heart, and tie them about thy neck 
When thou goest, it shall lead thee , when thou slcepest, it shall keep thee , and 
when thou awakest, ic shall talk wnth thee” (or perhaps more correctly, “make 
thee reflect,” t c it shall be thy first thought in the morning) Disobedience to 
parents entails heavy judgments, the doom of the transgressor awaiting him who 
despises them (x\\ 17, comp vs 20) Parents are also warned to begin the in- 
struction of flitir children betimes, and thus to train them for their whole life ; 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old ho will not de- 
^•'oui it” Special regard is to be had to the doings of a child, since by 
them It mar be perceived “ whether his nature be pure, and whether it be right” 
ll) In sucii subjection of youth to a sacred authority, that stnet discipline 
of law by which God trams His people is repeated “ It is good for n man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth” (Lam in 27) A complete statement of the cd- 
precepts given in the Proverbs would here uc out of place It may 
^mcc to point out, in addition to what Ins already been said, how earnestly 
< uigtnee is insisted ou, and sloth branded ns a contemptible thing (n C-11, x. 20, 

13-lG) , how temperance (xin 25, xxin 19-21) 
'ina chastity arc required, and temptations to unchastity warned against (yii 5 
®qq . ixin 20-28) On the position taken by Old Testament teaching with rc- 
fo bodily exercise, see the article “Padagogik d A. T ” in Schmid’s P0da~ 
Sfopucher Encyllop v p 083 The education of girf* is never separately treated of 
m Proverbs It is a self-evident assumption that they too were instructed in th* 
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law, though this is first expressly stated in the apocryphal I3ook of Susannah, Ter 
8 The end contemplatca in female education may be perceived from the de- 
scnption of the excellent woman in Prov xx\i 10 sqq , and the passages xi 16, 
22, XU 4, etc Modesty and moral tact \i 22, Hitzig “An acute 

sense of decorum, chiefly manifested in modesty of speech, look, and conduct”) 
are the ornaments of woman Isa iii. 10 sqq is an earnest reproof of the daugh- 
ters of Zion for their pnde, luxury, and love of dress Constant occupation, in- 
dustry, benevolence, and liberalit) arc the chief features of the description Prov 
XXXI , which also shows that skill in handiwork of all kinds was then a part of 
female education But here also the instruction of wisdom is true to its pnnci- 
ple, ver 80 (see above) For the literature of Old Testumtut education, see the 
article cited, p. G53 sq 

(7) Comp Stier, who has wntten separate w orks on two sections of the Proverbs, 
one on ch xxv sqq , with the title, Dcr Weiso cm Kvnig, the other on ch xxv 
sq , entitled Du Pohtik der Wcisheit 

(8) In these passages each member must be completed by the other 

(9) The prospenty of the age of Solomon is reflected in the pence and quiet shed 
over the life of the wise 

(10) This conclusion must be arrived at even according to the most favorable 
explanation of the passages discussed 


roUItTH SECTION, 

THE ENIGMAS OF HUMAN HITE THE STHUGGLE FOE THEIH SOLUTION (1). 

§ 245 

The Enigmas themselves 

That which above all else gave nsetotho struggle between faith and doubt, was 
the perception that the actual course of events did not harmonize with the postu- 
lates of the doctrine of retribution^ — that the God who judges righteously did net 
make His righteous judgment evident in what befell either nations or individuals 
The Israelitish mind was the less able to turn to fatalistic consolations, because in 
its view the reality of the idea of God coincided with the reality of the ordinance 
of retribution, and the denial of the latter would result in atheism It was ind< cd 
the very characteristic of the wicked, that while he said in his pnde, “God will 
not requite it,” he really meant, “There is no God ,” comp passages such as Ps 

X 4sq,xiv 1 It IS on this accotmt that Job 18 so often reproached by his fnends 

for resembling the wicked (D’T^7) hy disputing the Divine retnbution If on 
this account those who suffer are first of all required to seek for the reason of their 
Buffenngs in their sins, Lam lu 80 sq (2), the tuition of the law, on the other 
hand, not only arouses an -accusing, but produces a good conscience, which the 
man who walks in God’s ways, and is therefore unable to acknowledge that his 
suffering is the punishment of his sin, is conscious that he may venture to assert , 
comp Ps zvii 1 sqq , xvui 21 sqq , Job xxxi , and other passages Even in the 
theocratic covenant, God approaches man as a free being, as one who has not only 
obligations, but rights Hence no self-condemnation, contrary to his own con- 
science, 18 demanded When Job declines such self-condemnation as was pressed 
upon him, when he says, e g , xxvii 5 sq , “I will not let my integrity be taken 
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temptation, dismay at the fact that commumon with God (the seeing of the Lord, 
Isa. xxxvm 11) must cease in death Nay, it seems incomprehensible that God, 
who desires to be loved and praised by His people, should Himself dissolve the tie 
which He has made with man , comp Ps xxx 9, Ixxxvui 12 sq , and other 
passages (6) This fear of death among the Old Testament saints is an infimtely 
more exalted feelmg than the contempt of death found among the heathen , for 
death, as Luther says in his exposition of Ps xc , is not to be conquered by con- 
tempt, as serfs and rogues suppose 

(1) Oomp my article, “Immortahty, Doctrine of the Old Testament on,” in 
Herzog’s Bealr EncyTdop xxi p 419 sqq [Also some good remarks in Bestmann, 
Qesch d. chr 8tUe, i 882 ] 

(2) Lam. lu 89 sq “ Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
pumshment of his sms ? Let us search and try our ways, and turn agam unto 
the Lord ” 

(8) For how should the clay strive -with the potter, a potsherd among potsherds 1 
Isa XXIX 16, xlv 9-11, and elsewhere 

(4) That the ancient doctrine of Sheol is found also in the Psalms and m the 
writings of the BBiokhma, has been shown, § 78 sq 

(6) Ps XXX. 9 “ "What profit is there in my blood, when I go down to the pit f 

Shall the dust praise Thee f or shall it declare Thy truth ?” iJ Ixxxvih 11 sq ' 
“Shall Thy loving kindness be declared in the grave? or Thy faithfulness in 
destruction f Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark ? and Thy righteousness 
in the land of forgetfulness ?” Comp vi. 6 

§ 246 

The Bf/mggle to solve the Enigmas relating to this Biibgect in the Psalms. 

In those Psalms which relate to the contradiction existing l>etween the moral worth 
of an individual and his external mrcumstances, we generally find that the knot is 
not untied, but simply cut The righteous man who seems about to perish must 
nevertheless be delivered, or Jehovah would not be Jehovah , therefore “ for His 
name’s sake” the wicked who thin k- themselves so secure must perish, as surely 
as a righteous God exists When prevailmg with God in prayer, the Psalmist 
surmounts every hindrance which opposes the realization of his confidence , comp 
the supplicatory Psalms ui., iv., v , vii., ix , and a whole senes of similar ones 
Another special feature is -to be remarked in those Psalms in which that judg- 
ment upon his enemies which the Psalmist confidently entreats is also in a measure 
announced — ^the so-called imprecatory Psoilms, of which Ps lix , Ixix , and cix are 
the strongest Instead of bemg shocked at them, we need simply to understand 
them. And it is easy -to perceive that what we find in them is no pnvate feelmg 
of anger ventmg itself in curses, but that they are the product of zeal for the 
honor of that God who is attacked in His servants , comp especially Ixix. 10 (1) 
8nch Psalms are just the expression of the sentiment, cxxxix 21 sq “Do not I 
hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee ? and am not I grieved with them that nse up 
against Thee ? I hate them -with perfect hatred I connt them mme enemies ” 
The fact, however, that there is, in the manner and degree m which the assump- 
tion of Di-vine retribution upon the wicked is expressed, a seventy which casts 
the love that would seek and save the lost mto the background, must certainly 
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be in general explained by tbe difference between the standpoint of the law and 
of tbe gospel, — a difference pointed out by our Lord to His disciples when rebuk- 
ing them for manifesting the zeal of Elijah, Luke ix 65 But another and often- 
overlooked point must be here considered The New Testament itself knows of 
no other final reconciliation of the contradiction mtroduced into the world by the 
existence of evil than that which is accomplished by judgment But the differ- 
ence between the two Testaments bes in the circumstance that the Old Testa- 
ment, referrmg, as far as retribution is concerned, exclusively to this life, does 
not afford the same scope for the Divine long-suffenng as the New, and must 
demand an actual and adequate sentence, an infliction of judgment upon the 
ungodly within the bmits of this earthly existence What, now, if the very pos- 
tulate of faith seems again and again falsified by experience, — if, as Ps Ixxiu 13 
says, to cleanse the heart and life seems to be in vain, while the prospenty of 
audacious transgressors appears secure ? The solution furnished by certam Psalms 
IS not a dogmatic one, i e no doctnne aetually leading beyond the bmits of 
Mosaism is arrived at It is rather a solution which is elective and permial 
The communion with God to which the Psabmst has been admitted asserts itself 
with such strength, that he not only finds therein his full compensation for the 
prospenty of the wicked, but, rising for tbe moment supenor to death and Sheol, 
knows himself to be inseparably united to God The transition to such passages 
IS formed by Ps iv 8, where David, in such hopeless circumstances as made 
many of his followers despair, esteems the joy which he has in God beyond the 
superfluity in which bis enemies reveb But the first chief passage in which the 
feeling of saving and indissoluble union with God is poured forth is Ps xvn 
Because the Lord is his supreme good, and always with him, the Psalmist is also 
able to say, ver 10 sq “Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, nor suffer Thy 
holy one to see corruption Thou wilt show me the path of life In Thy 
presence 18 fulness of joy, and at Thy right hand pleasures for evermore ” It 
would (as even Hupfeld frankly admits) empty these words of their meaning to 
see in them only a confidence of debverance from mortal peril To this feebng, 
however, we must certamly refer such passages as xlviu 14 and Ixviu 20, which 
some (e g Stier) have also interpreted of debverance from death in the New Testa- 
ment sense (2) The case of Ps xvi. is rather as follows The idea that the 
righteous must at last succumb to death and Sheol, and that their happiness in 
^d is to be thereby terminated, is at such moments an impossible one to the 
Psalmist Hence he gives utterance to a presentiment which reaches beyond the 
limits of the ancient covenant The words, “I shall behold Thy face in nght- 
eonsness , I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness, ’ ’ xvii 16, if 
they refer, according to the view still defended by many modems (De Wette, 
Dehtzsch), to an awaking from the sleep of death, whether to a heavenly life 
or to resurrection, would go still further But the meamng of the passage is (3) 
only that the Psalmist is magmfying that higher happiness which he, as a godly 
man, enjoys m beholding God, and on which is founded his assurance that his 
prayer will be heard, in comparison with that contemptuously described pros- 
perity With which God fills the ungodly (4) The ieholding God’s face and bemg 
satisfied With His likeness do not go beyond the expressions used Ixui 8, and are 
simply the strongest terms for denoting the consciousness of God’s gracious 
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presence Tlie passage is akin to Ps iv 8 sq. , and a comparison with the latter 
leads to the supposition that Ps xvu may be an evening or mght prayer, and 
that the awaking in ver 15 may refer to awaking from natural sleep But even 
if the passage does not treat of a happy life after death, it is still, as Hupfeld 
3 ustly remarks, an important one, on account of its wonderfully profound con- 
ception of the world, and of life in the world as a vain and empty possession, as 
contrasted with the hfe of the soul in God Ps xlix 15 and Ixxiii 28 sqq (o), 
however, go still further "WTien the Psalmist says in the former passage, “ God 
will redeem my soul from the power of the grave, for He shall receive me” (6), 
we may mdeed, if we disregard the connection, understand him to speak only ol 
deliverance from danger But it must be observed that these words are spoken 
in opposition to ver 8 sqq , according to which no man is capable of redeeming 
the soul of his neighbor from Sheol, while the Psalmist looks for redemption 
from God , and to ver 14, which consigns the man of the world to the desolation 
of the grave (7) Besides, the allusion of to the jiassage concermng Enoch, 
Gen V 24, D'TISk npV’b, is unmistakable Thus the Psalmist is evidently ex- 
pressing the hope that there will be for him a rising from the region of the 
dead to a higher hfe To return to Ps bcxiii , it may be disputed whether the 
words, “Thou shalt guide me with Tliy counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory,” ver 24, have regard to a fulfilment in this or in another world But in 
any case, ver 26, “ When my flesh and my heart fail, God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever,” expresses the confidence of the Psalmist that even 
if his heart fails in death, his comniumon with God cannot be dissolved (S) 
Still, even in these passages we have (as Delitzsch well observes) no direct 
word from God for this hope to lean on , they do but express the postulate of 
faith, that for the just, existence must issue m glory and in the permanent iios- 
session of communion with God How this is to be realized cannot, howevei, be 
shown Hence the triumph of faith over death and the grave is accorapomcJ by 
the complaint, so strongly and incisively expressed in Ps lxxx\uu that the seals 
of death and Sheol remain as yet unbroken (9) Let us now see what answer is 
furnished to the enigmas of life by the Book of Job 

(1) Ps Ixix 9 “The zeal of Tliine house hath eaten me up, and the re- 
proaches of them that reproached Thee arc fallen upon me ” 

(2) In saying which, we leave it undecided whether in Ps xlviii 14 the expla- 
nation, “He will be our gmdo at (or to) death,” rests upon the more correct 
reading of the text 

(3) btill we are not justified in completing the thought (as Delitzsch does) 
“If I should go to rest in the present peril of death ” The urgent supplication, 
ver 18, that God would arise to help the suppliant against his ungodly foes, is 
not recalled 

(4) Ver 14, as, following Hengstenberg, I have explained it in the Gommentationts 
ad tlieol 1 ) 111 , does not contain an argument for the supphcation m ver 18, as 
though the Psalmist were complaimng to God of the contradiction between the 
prospenty and deserts of the w'lcked 

(5) Comp Klostermann, Uiitersudiungen zur alttest Theol 1808 

(G) refers to God, not to '1^^, which is femmine (§ 78) 

(7) It it quite arbitrary to supplement ver 16 with So far as not to suffer it 
to go down to the grave prematurely or by violence (so Hengstenberg, m the last 
essay in his commentary on the Psalms) 
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f8) The thought is arbitranly depnved of its meaning by Hengstenberg, when 
he supplies after ver 26a Through God’s mercy it will not, however, come to 
this 

(9) To the question, Does the announcement of the resurrection of the dead 
made by the prophets find an echo m the Psalms ? I feel obbged to return a 
negative answer It is no longer disputed that xc 3, “ Return, ye children of 
men,” does not refer to it , nor am I aW to adduce in support of it cxb 7, “ Our 
bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, as when one ploweth and divideth the 
earth ” Even if the image of plou^hmg and scattenng seed is explained by the 
object to which both contribute, still the connection leads only to the thought 
that the persecution and ill-usage endured must result in the triumph of the 
Psalmist’s cause Much rather imght Ps xxu 29 be brought forward SflJJ 
considered in itself, may well be regarded as designating the dead ; and the 
more so that the connection of 'the feast described ver 26 with that at which 
death is to be swallowed up in victory, Isa xxv 6-8, is sufficiently probable 
(comp § 233). But then the expression would be no fitting contrast , and 
we should have expected “ all the living” or some such expression On the rela- 
tiottvof the Psalms to the last thmgs, compare Delitzsch’s CommeTdary, i. p 76 
sqq ' 


§247 

Boluiton of the Enigmas in the Booh of Job (1) 

All the emgmas with which Israelitish wisdom was occupied are discussed in 
the Book of Job, and every solution produced upon Old Testament soil is at- 
tempted, This book, however, does not, as it has so often been understood to do 
from a partial and theoretical view, carry on the mvestigation m the form of a 
learned debate On the contrary, a fragment of Old Testament hfe is at 
once brought before us, and it is shown, by Job’s example, how a righteous 
man may fall into such grievous temptation as to threaten his trust in God with 
ship-wreck, and how the struggles of faith at last result in -victory This book 
has often been contrasted -with Mosaism, as commg to a formal rupture -with the 
doctrine of retribution This is, however, far from bemg the case, — the Mosaic 
doctrine of retribution being, on the contrary, expressly confirmed by the issue, 
■viz the abundant compensation of the hero of the book for his sufferings The 
fact, however, that various Divine purposes are shown to be the reason of human 
suffering, points out the insufficiency of the opmion that every infliction is to be 
referred to a corresponding sin, and manifests the right of every responsible 
being not to be judged absolutely accordmg to outward appearances It also in- 
culcates the duty of abstaimng from hasty decisions concerning obscure pro-vi- 
dences, and waiting -with humility to see their end This book teaches us to 
recognize a fourfold purpose in human suffering 1 There is a pendX suffering 
with which God visits the ungodly This proposition is discussed m manifold 
aspects by the three friends of Job (see especially ch vm , xv 20-85, ch xviii, 
and XX ), and at last conceded by Job himself (xxvii. 11 sqq ), after again mam- 
taining (ch xxi ) the irapumty of transgressors m this world, and admitting 
m ch x-xiv the occurrence of penal retribution only -with respect to ordinary 
offenders, but denying the rule of God’s penal justice in the case of great 
criminals (2) 2 There is a Divine chastisement imposed upon all men, which is 

necessarily due to the natural impurity and smfulness of human nature, and 
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must accordingly be borne by the nghteous also The latter submit patiently to 
the infliction of such chastisement, and may therefore expenence a restoration of 
their prospenty This is the doctrine which Ebphaz advances in his flrst speech, 
in explanation of the calamities of Job, ch iv sq , where, iv 12-16, he refers to 
a revelation imparted to him in a night vision 3 There is also a special testing 
and “purifying of the righteous imposed upon them by the love of God, for the 
purpose of debvermg them from some secret pnde, of leading them to humble 
and pemtent self-knowledge, and of thus insuring to them the Divine favor This 
is the doctrine which Ehhu brings forward m xxxiu 14-29, xxxvi 6-15 It is 
closely connected with the solution furmshed in ch iv bj Eliphaz, but yet 
differs from it, inasmuch as the point of view which the latter insists upon is a 
judicial one, viz that of a penal discipline which must fall upon the evil and the 
just ahke, on account of their inherent sinfulness, and quite irrespective of 
special sms, and which has in the case of both a different result only by reason of 
tlieir different behavior under Divme chastisement The suffenng of which 
Ehhu speaks, on the contrary, concerns only the righteous, and is a proof of the 
saving love of God, to punfy them from that pnde of the inner man which 
threatens them with danger (3) And, finally, 4 There is a suffenng which 
IS designed to manifest the triumph of faith and the fidelity of the righteous 
This It 18 which was the immediate object of Job’s afflictions, as already alluded 
to in the prologue (ch i sq ), and evidenced to all in the epilogue Proof is fur- 
nished in the case of Job, in opposition to those suspicions on the part of Satan, 
of winch his three fnends also rendered themselves guilty by the increasing 
temper with which they spoke, that the faith of even a true servant of God may 
be sorely shaken, nay, that he may be brought to the very verge of despair, by 
the temptation of suffenng , that nevertheless he cannot, even in the midst of 
rebelhon against God, entirely give Him up ; and, finally, that his fidehty stands 
the test, though he does not come through the tnal without abundant cause for 
humiliation Such suffermgs are akin to those endured as testimony, to suffenngs 
entailed by confession of the truth, and zeal for the house of God, as spoken of 
on many of the psalms (e g Ps xxii , § 233), and by Jeremiah 

But while the Book of Job thus offers a key to these afflictions of thenghteous, 
it at the same time furnishes xenons loxheiievmQinth&righteous providence of Ood, 
from the consideration of His character and His dominion over nature From the 
character of Ood — in the profound speech of Ehhu, ch xxxiv 10 sqq , the funda- 
mental thought of which is God, by reason of His power over the world, can 
never be unjust For the world is not a thing alien to Him, a thing intrusted to 
Him by another, but His own possession, and all life therein is derived from His 
breath God cannot bo unjust to that which He Himself called into existence, 
and maintains therein It is because He is the Creator and Governor of the world 
that He is also the only source of right therein He so directs the lot of individuals 
and nations, that nght is at last made manifest This oneness of power and nght- 
eousness in God is also brought forward in the second address of the Lord to Job, 
ch xl , and the subject applied to man, to show that, if his righteousness is to be 
vindicated at the expense of the Divine righteousness, he ought also to be pos- 
sessed of Divine power But Divine providence also may be inferred from God’s 
dominion over nature 'This proposition is already prepared for in ch xxviii , the 
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idea being there earned out that man, though incapable of becoming possessed of 
the Divine -wisdom itself — of the thought according to which the world is ordered — 
IS yet able to recognize its traces m the whole economy of nature, and may there- 
fore, -with regard to the Divme appomtment of human life, resign himself to, and 
fall back on, the fear of God This pomt of new is, however, especially main- 
tained by Ehhu God approaches man in nature as an incomparable teacher CO 
rr^'i'O inbi, xxxvi. 22), everywhere manifesting to him His msdom and power 
And if, on the other hand, the course of nature brmgs before him so many para- 
doxes, so much that is incomprehensible, this furmshes him with a standard where- 
by to judge that which is incomprehensible m human hfe, as expressed m the 
fine passage xxxvu 21 sqq (4) The meaning of this passage is As, when the 
light of the sun is hidden from the sight of man by a cloud, the sun is nevertheless 
shining in the atmosphere, and presently again unveils itself to the eye, so God, 
though His interposition is often concealed from us, is surrounded by pure hght , 
and as the dark north bears gold in its bosom, so also is there pure light behind 
the obscurity of God’s dispensations Thus Ehhu shows that man is not obliged 
to resign hunself to such a conclusion as Job had done in ch xxviu , but may, 
from perceiving that there is a purpose in the Divine dealmgs, at least attain to 
so much knowledge, that instead of arrogantly censurmg providence, he may con- 
fidently look for a solution of its enigmas 

(1) From mternal e-vidence, it is probable that the Book of Job must not be 
referred, as by many [e g Delitzsch in the art “ Bbob” in the 2d ed of Herzog}, 
to the times of Solomon, but to one of the subsequent centunes of Israel’s adver- 
sity and afliiction We see from Jeremiah and Ezekiel that it was just m such 
troublous national times that men’s minds were exercised by the doctrme of ret- 
ribution And though it was only the inconsiderate among the people who so 
misapphed the saying of the law, that God visits the sms of the fathers upon the 
children, as to represent themselves as suffenng present evils -without their own 
fault (an error reproved Jer xxxn 29 sq , Ezek xvin , comp | 76), still we see 
from Jer xu. 1 sqq how sorely even the faith of a prophet was tried [Jeremiah’s 
acquamtance -with the book is pretty generally recognized by the modem critics 
Hitzig and Reuss place its composition at the end of the eighth century, Strack (in 
ZSckler, i p 167 f ) about the year 700, Dillmann and G Baur in the first half of 
the seventh century ] For a survey of the tram of thought m this book, see the 
Programme cited, p 19 sqq Compare also my review of Hahn’s and Bchlott- 
mann’s Commentaries on the Boole of Job m Beuter^s BeperUmum, 1862 [also Green, 
The Argument of the Booh of Job unfolded, 1874, and Conant’s Introduction to his 
Translation of Job, 1867 — D ] 

(2) Shekel (Das Bueh BUdb, etc , 1842, p 186 sqq ) was the first to pomt out the 
correct meanmg of this difficult sechon 

(8) Hence, but for bhe speeches of JEhhu, an essential aspect of the Dmne pur- 
pose m sending affiichon would not have been treated of at all m this book, — a 
circumstance which might indeed have given a subsequent -writer occasion for in- 
terpolatmg this porhon Nor must it be by any means overlooked, that without 
these speeches there would be no due acknowledgment that the three friends of 
Job were so far in the right when they asserted that affiichon always has a refer- 
ence to the sinfulness of man. In the place which these addresses now occupy in 
the book, they serve also to prepare for that humble submission of Job which 
was to be brought about by the appearance of the Almighty See the conclusion 
of the sechon [Dillmann and Dehtzsch both maintain that the speeches of Elihu 
are a subsequent addihon to the book. But see Conant, i5 vn-x — D ] 

(4) Job xxxvu 21 sqq (a storm is supposed to be approaching) . "Now we see 
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not the sunshine Tv-hich nevertheless glitters in the cloud , there the Trind passeth 
over it, and cleanseth it From the north cometh gold • the glory around Gfod is 
terrible. We find not the Almighty, who is excellent in pow^ in judgment and 
in fulness of justice — ^He bendeth it not. Therefore men fear mm • He req>ecteth 
not the wise of heart.” 


§248. 

OontinuaUcTU 

The question which stiU remains to be discussed is, What position does the 
Book of Job, which keeps the attention directed to the state of man after death, 
beyond any book of the Old Testament, occupy with regard to the doct/nne of tm- 
mortahty ? The notion that its direct purpose is to prove the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the human soul, rests upon a misconception. It is, however, true 
that m it are deposited the presuppositions of the hope of eternal life. For it 
bnngs forward, m passages already mentioned, the pamful contradiction existing 
between man’s destmy to commimion with God and that descent to Sheol which 
awaits him, and at the same time testifies that the mind, in its struggle with this 
contradiction, cannot avoid attaining to a ghmpse of its solution. A remarkable 
progress is in this respect manifested in this book. For though in vii 7 sqq , 
X. 20-22, the lamentations over the transitonnesB of man and the abode in Sheol, 
the region of night, whence there is no return, sound qmte hopeless, the hope is 
already expressed, in ch xiv , that the sojourn in Sheol may be but a transient 
one, and that the time may come when God, having a desire toward the work of 
His hands, shah, turn agam to man It is said, ver 14, “ If a man die, shall be 
hve? All the days of my campaign, would I wait, till my discharge came 
and, ver 15, “ Thou wouldest caU, and I would answer Thee Thou wonldst 
have a desire to the work of Thy hands ” And the anticipation prepared for 
by xvi 18 sqq. reaches its climax in the passage xix. 25-27, “I know that my 
redeemer bves,” etc , where Job, no longer expecting a justification of his inno- 
cence dunng the short respite still allotted hini, expresses,, on the other hand, his 
confidence that Gk)d will arise even over his grave as his Goel, his avenger of 
blood, to retrieve his honor before the world, by inflictmg judgments upon those 
who had suspected him, and that he shall behold thia Divine mterposition [There 
is no ground to regard the ffod here as a blood-avenger ; he is rather regarded as 
& inndteator or defender Dr Conant has correctly rendered the passage “But I, 
I know my redeemer (vindicator) hves, and in after tune wiU stand upon the earth : 
and after this my skm is destroyed, and without my flesh, shall I see God, whom I, 
for myself, shall see, and mine eyes behold, and not another ” or better, “whom 
I, even I, shall see on my side, and mine eyes shall behold, and not him as a stran- 
ger.” — ^D ] Notwithstandmg the multitude of erroneous explanations which have 
been offered, the only view which can be accepted as doing justice to the words, is 
that which regards the passage as expressing the hope of a manifestation of God 
to bo made m Job’s favor after his death It may perhaps be disputed whether 
Job’s beholding God as bis Redeemer (Goel) is to take place in another world 
For certainly the view, advocated especially by H Schultz (1), that Job was only 
transposing hims elf to the period after his death, — that he was now seeing with 
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the eye of the mind how God would then appear as his witness and procure his 
acquittal, — ^must not be regarded as absolutely impossible The imperfect ninx ig, 
however, utterly unfavorable to this explanation (2) Still the passage, even accord- 
ing to the explanation which we have adopted, speaks only of a momentary be- 
holdmg, which, however, presupposes a contmuance of Job’s communion with 
God after death But the hope which here flashes for a moment like lightning 
through the darkness of temptation, is as yet no mature faith in a happy and 
eternal bfe after death, and consequently does not furmsh a solution to the emg- 
mas with which the book is occupied This presentiment of Job appears only as 
a last resort, if the solution should remain undiscovered m this world In the 
course of the poem, it is evident that this glimpse of hope on the part of Job has 
the effect of enabling him to mamtam greater composure , but in the end the so- 
lution is brought to pass in a manner which confirms the Old Testament doctrine 
of retribution, and keeps the book within Old Testament limits That final so- 
lution of all enigmas, that the suffenngs of this present world are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in the children of God, was 
not discovered by Job, nor by the Old Testament in general By reason of the 
constant connection existing between revealed knowledge and the facts of reve- 
lation, a belief in eternal life which should be truly stable could not anse until 
the acquisition of eternal life, as faith in Him who in His own person overcame 
death and brought hfe and immortality to light, and who through His redeeming 
work has perfected also the saints of the Old Testament, Heb xi 40 

(1) See H Schultz, Die Voraumtzungen der chnstl Lehre von der UhsterbltchkeU, 
p 222, and Altteat Theol u p 661 sqq 

(2) See Dillmann on the passage, and Orelh, p 207 sq 


FIFTH SECTION 

RENUNCIA-TION OF THE SOLUTION IN THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES (1), 

§249 

Standpoint of this Book Inquiry concerning Divine Betribution and Immortality 

The Book of Koheletk or Ecclesiastes, whose composition is probably to be refer- 
red to the second half of the fifth (comp § 101), or at latest to the fourth cen- 
tury B c , forms the conclusion of the canonical Old Testament Hhokhma 
Its standpoint may be briefly designated as that of resignation — an abandonment of 
the attempt to comprehend the Divine government of thevjorld, the reabty of which 
to faith, it, however, firmly holds The proposition with which the book opens, 
“ Yamty of vamties , all is vanity, ” is not to be taken in an objective sense, as 
though the world were but the region of chance, which the author expressly demes, 
but in the subjective meaning that for man, notwithstandmg all his efforts after 
knowledge, and all his activity, the course of this world yields nothing real or per- 
manent , on which account it is immediately added, i 8, “ What profit 
hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sim ? ” The latter sen- 
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tence is not intended to stnte a problem Tvhjch is about to be solved in the book,-— 
the question ns to •what is the supremo good being thus regarded os the theme of 
the work, — for tho author has done with the notion that any any result, is 
to bo expected The words arc rather an exclamation in a negative sense, ev- 
prcssing the fniitlessncss of all human efforts This is accordingly proved, the 
author speaking in the person of the ancient king Solomon, the wise and glorious 
monarch, who had enjoyed in rich abundance all that this world can offer, Jiad 
obtained whatever man can obtain, and now at the close of his life testified that 
in all this he had found no real antisfaction, no true happiness Even the wisdom 
of which he possessed a larger measure tlian other mortals, had onl} the effect of 
convincing him that real good is not to be found b> man in aught earthly. Tins 
negation, however, of all finite objects docs not advance to the perception of a posi- 
tive and eternal object On the contrary, absolute good being hidden from man, 
nothing IS left for him but to accept with resignation the rclntiscgood which 
consists in using this fleeting life ns well as iiossiblc, by being obedient to the 
Dmne commands and mindful of the approaching Divine judgment, while at the 
same time committing all to God (2) This book is cquallj misunderstood i\hcn 
its author is credited with a knowledge bejond the limits of the Old Testament, 
and especially with the knowledge of eternal life, etc , and when he is regarded 
as a fatalist or an Epicurean 8o little does this book preach infidelity, that its 
author docs not surrender even one of the doctrines transmitted to him That 
there IS a Divine government of the world, that there is a righteous rctnbution, 
faith may not question it is tho hoxt of these matters that man is unable to com- 
prehend God, it IS said, in 11, hath made everything beautiful in its time; 
He hath also set eternity in the heart of man For wo arc not justified in giving 
here to dSV another than its usual meaning, which it retains also in ver 14 The 
expression refers back to tho reflections, ii 12 sqq (8) Man, the author would 
say, cannot cease to seek that which is eternal and imperishable , “but man can- 
not find out the work that God docth from bcginmngto end,” t e ib never able 
to understand the result produced by tho God-ordained course of the world (4) 
This appears especially in respect to Dmne rctrUniUon Experience is seen by the 
author to be always at variance with the adoption of this doctrine If the Book 
of Proverbs categorically lays down (os wo have seen, § 243) tho proposition, 

“ Wisdom bnngs life , folly, death , tho memory of tho just is blessed , but the 
name of the wicked shall rot,” Ecclesiastes points out, ii 18, that “wisdom ex- 
celleth folly, inasmuch as the wise man’s eyes are in his head , but tho fool walk- 
eth in darkness But one event happeneth to all • as it happeneth to the fool, so 
it happeneth even to mo There is no more remembrance for ever of the wise 
man than of the fool , seeing that which now is, in the days to come shall all be 
forgotten, and how the wise man dieth as tho fool ” To this is added the sad ex- 
perience of tho impunity of the wicked Still all this must not destroy the postu- 
late of faith, vm. 12 sq “Though the sinner do evil a hundred times, and his 
days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be well with them that fear 
God, that fear before Hun, But it shall not bo well with the wicked, neither 
shall he prolong his days,” etc. , comp also the similar passage, uL 10 sq 
When this contrast between yizitA, which confidently assumes the existence of a 
eolation to tho contradictions found in the world, and nat/ural hnewledgef which 
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proves itself insufficient in all cases, and cannot furnish a solution to any of the 
enigmas, — ^^vhen this contrast, "which pervades the "whole hook, is considered, the 
discrepancies supposed to exist therein disappear, and the attempt to reconcile 
them, by forcibly adaptmg one passage to another, may be given up, and its due 
"weight and meaning allowed to each It is from this point of "new that the 
question whether Ecclesiastes teaches the 'immortality of man must be answered 
Various answers may be given, because three different points of view are taken in 
the book "with respect to it (4), — that, Isi, of natural i ejlection , 2d, of the old doc- 
trine of Sheol , Sd, of the assumption of a future retribution From the standpoint 
of natural observation, e y , it is said, iii 19, that the fate of man and the animals 
appears to bethesamein death , for “ who knows,” it is asked, ver 21, “ whether 
the spirit of man goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast goeth do"wnward to 
the earth ?” That natural observation can give man no information in this respect, 
should serve to humble him, ver 18 God would prove them, that they may see 
that in themselves (i e apart from their relation to God) they are beasts The old 
doctrine of Sheol IS (6), on the other hand, cvpressed in ix 4-C, 10, — passages 
which have been already discussed, Pt I § 78 sq The third standpomt is as- 
serted at the close, where the author, dismissing all the doubts resulting from natural 
observation, positively expresses, xii 7, the tenet that the spirit of man returns to 
God who gave it , and, xii 14, comp \i 9, that God will bring every secret thing 
to judgment, whether it be gqod or whether it be evil How the author con- 
ceived of the relation between the spirit that returns to God and the shade that 
departs to the region of the dead, cannot indeed be detenmned Neither can the 
controversy, in what sense he teaches a future judgment, be decided It is not 
probable that he transferred it to some earthly events to be developed in this 
life, the expression ‘‘every secret thing” seeming opposed to such a notion , 
but nothing certain can be stated on this subject 


(1) See the Introduction to Dehtzsch’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes 

(2) But herem consists the advance made m this book beyond the Book of Job, 
which at its close falls back upon the Old Testament standpoint 

(3) In Eccles ii 12 sqq , what is spoken of is, that the satisfaction which man 
obtains from his efforts and labor is destroyed as soon as he reflects that he there- 
by obtains no permanent result to outlast his transitory existence 

(4) Many expositors, on the other hand, give to the later signification world, 
which it had not yet acqmred in the Old Testament, and which affords no good 
contrast. 

(6) Entirely opposite views have been taken in this respect, the Preacher being 
said by some entirely to deny existence after death, and by others to teach the 
immortality of the soul and a future judgment 

(6) It nught seem most natural to think of a judgment following the abode in 
Sheol, where, according to ix 6, there is no reward But however the passage 
may be understood, positive testimony of the life eternal is not found in this 
book. Comp, also my Comment. Bibl Theol. p. 83 sqq 
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§ 250 

Moral TeachiTig of the Booh. Conclusion. 

The nwral teachnig imparted in this hook corresponds "with the standpoint 
of resignation which it occupies If an inexorable demand is made that man 
submit to the Divine will, and if at the same time the supreme aim of life 
accordmg^ to that will, cannot be ascertained by him, while on the other hand, 
various aims are set before him, all of which he cannot but regard as m 
their measure lawful, hia moral life must be spent in a constant balancmg 
between different and conflicting claims Hence prudence, moderation in all 
things, the firjdlv ayav, is the quahty to be most urgently recommended The 
pnde which boasts of virtue is reproved, as well as the pride of knowledge To 
this refers the injunction, vii 16, '‘Be not righteous over-much, neither make 
thyself over-wise,” which is followed, ver 17, by, “Be not over-much wicked, 
neither be thou foolish,” the meaning of which is * Do not think thou canst be 
free from sin (see ver 20) , but that thine inclination to sin may not get the better 
of thee, thou must moderate it Ver 18 ” It is good that thou shouldest take 

hold of the one, and also not withdraw thy band from the other , for he that 
feareth God shall come forth from them all ” Thus the happy medium hes 
between a self-righteousness over-zealous for virtue and a sinful levity of life , and 
this happy medium is inculcated by the fear of God, with which (comp ui 12 
sq ) is combined also a reasonable measure of the enjoyments of this life , font is 
said, lu 18, ” That every man should eat and dnnk, and enjoy the good of all his 
labor, is the gift of God ” But the gladness which imparts vigor to the inner 
life 13 not found in the Preacher Placed in the midst of vicissitudes ordained of 
God (ver 1 sqq ), he takes patiently whatever comes as from Him, vu, 14 “In 
the day of prosperity be joyful, and in the day of adversity consider God hath 
made the one as well as the other, that man may find nothing after him,” i e may 
not fathom what hes behind his present condition. In such patient Composure 
the wise man does at all times just that which is seasonable, aud commits the issue 
to God Thus are to be explained the sayings, xi 4 sqq “He that obsorveth the 
wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap ,” t e ,he for 
whom the weather is never fine enough, and who is therefore always waiting for 
better, generally misses the right time , ver. 6 , “In the mormng sow thy seed, 
and in the evemng "withhold not thine hand , for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, whether this or that, or whether both shall be alike good ,” to, be always 
assiduousm thy calling * fulfil each hour that which is incumbent on thee, without 
^re as to the result , for thou knowest not whether the labor of this or of that 
OUT shall prosper ^ The frame of mind possessed by the wise man in the midst of 
a this composure is shown vn, 2-4 “It is better to go to the house of mourning 
t an to the house of feasting, for that (to be mourned) is the end of all men , and 
let the living lay it to heart Sorrow is better than laughter , for by the sadness 
o e countenance the heart is made better The heart of the wise is in the house 
o mourn ng , but the heart of fools is in the house of mirth ” Ecclesiastes may 
e ca e a Imok of worldly sadness, — not the sadness of one utterly sick of life, 
u o one w o, though weary, does not suiler the stimulus of eternity to be plucked 
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out of hiB heart, and who has rescued his fear of God out of the rums of his earthly 
hopes and schemes Hence at its close, xi 9 sqq , the Preacher exhorts the young 
man to enjoy the pleasures of youth, which vanishes like the dawn because when 
old age with its infirmity sets in, no more pleasme can be attamed in this hfe , but 
while rejoicing m youth, to remember the Creator from whom all good things 
come, and never to surrender the certamty “that for all these things God will 
bnng him into judgment ” The dialectics of the Book of Ecclesiastes, with 
their mainly negative result, also form a transition from the Old to the New Test- 
ament For from a persuasion of the vamty of all earthly good, anses the long- 
ing after the eternal and saving blessings of the New Testament, and the 
desire for the coming of that immutable kingdom of God announced by prophecy, 
in which the inquiries of Old Testament and all other wisdom have found their 
enduring object (1) 

(1) It lies beyond the limits of the task we have imposed upon ourselves (see 
§ 4) to show how Hebrew wisdom, after exhausting itself in the way hitherto 
descnbedj sought to satisfy its struggles after knowledge by combiumg Hellenic 
with Onental elements (comp the article “ Padago^k des A T ” in Schmid, v 
p 692 sqq , and “ Buch der weisheit und judischer Hellenismus,” x p 298 sqq 
For particulars respecting the view of the state after death in the Apocrypha, see 
the article “ Hnsterblichkeit Lehre des A. T ” in Herzog, xvi p 424 sqq , and 
comp H Schultz, Die Vorausseteungen der chrisU Lehre ‘Bonder Unsteillichheit, p 
289 sqq ) [Dolitzsch says, m the Intioduction to his Commentary “ The Book 
of Ecclesiastes is on the one hand an argument for the power of the rebgioii of 
revelation, which has rooted faith in on( God the all-^\lse and n<rl’tcou8 ruler of 
the world, so deeply and tiimly in the religious consciousness, that the most dis- 
cordant and confusing impressious of the present world are unable to shake it , 
and on the other hand, an argument for the insufiicioncy of the religion of rev- 
elation in its Old Testament form since the dissatisfaction and jiuiii occasioned 
by the monotony, distraction, and misery of earth remained so long ■without any 
counterbalancing good until heaven above the earth ■was disclosed and unveiled 
in the historical facts of redemption In no Old Testament book docs the old 
Covenant appear as in the Book of Ecclesiastes, as a Tra/aunuanv kul ■}-7//jdcKOP e}'}vg 
aoavta/iov (Heb viii 13) If the darkness is to be dissipated, a new Covenant 
must be established, by the entrance of celestial love, winch is at the same time 
celestial •wisdom, into the world its ■victory over sin, death and hades, and the 
transfer of the centre of human existence to the life bi‘j ond the grave To tins 
new time the finger of prophecy points And Ecclesiastes, ujion its heap of 
rubbish, shows how needful it is that heaven should now open above the earth ”] 
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Kant, 33, 34. 

Kapporeth, 253, 257, 317 
Kautzsch, 113 seq , 400, 604 
Kayscr, 40, 416 
Kebla, 137. 

Keil, 102, 104, 135 seq, 167, 179, 255, 
259 seq , 280, 301, 304 seq , 309 seq , 
313, 323, 334, 342, 344, 430, 477, 611, 
516, 620 

King, law of the, 224 , consecration of, 369 
Kings, Book of, 368 

Kingship, 368 , in Judah, 400, 402 , the 
Divine, 199 , the Messianic, 621, 528 
Kittel, R , 40, 259, 303 
Kleinert, 119, 427, 430, 520. 526 
Kliefoth, 262, 493, 515 
Knobcl, 193, 283, 291 seq , 309 
Kohler, 18, 187, 194. 203, 273, 275, 280, 
332, 358, 374, 517, 629 
KOnig 364, 367, 394, 465, 467, 477, 480. 

483, 539 
Kornh, 207 
Koran 138 
Krxvnichfeld, 367 

Knrtz, 39, Oi, 131, 185. 187, 262. 272, 282, 
301, 308. 350 
Kcbfl, 440 

Kufnen, 10. 40. 365, 465 
KQpcr, 465 

L 

IadO, Holy, its iKiunduncs, 77 .conquest, 
81 ;diTiKion,83 .character,^ ;prornlscs 
eoncemintr, CO, 62, 500 
Dirdtirr 31 


Lasaulz, 21, 481. 

Laver in the court, 256 
Law, the, 182 , relation between the moral 
and ceremonial, 183, 451 , covenant of, 
72 , delight in, 456 
Leaven, 345, 349 
Lechler, K-, 76, 188 
Lemme, 187, 190, 335 
Leprosy, its defilement, 319 , purification 
from, 302 seq , 319 
Leprosy in honses, 319 
Lessing, 33 
Levi, 66. 74, 163, 202 
Levirate mamage, 235 
Levites, cities of the, 207, 208, 357, 433 
Levites, the, representation of Israel by, 
203 , official funebons of, 206 seq , so- 
cial posibon of, 207 , posibon of in 
the times of the Judges, 357 seq , or- 
gamzabon of under David, 376 , their 
subsequent history, 388, 425, 426, 429, 
430, 433 
Lydecker, 28 
Liehetrut, 330 

Life, 196, 550 , eternal, see Immortahty 


Light. 110, 256 
Living God, 100 
Logos, the, 133, 643 
Long-suffenng of God, 74, 123 
Lord, the, 97 seq 
Lot, the, 122, 218 

Love of God, 177 , to God, 184, 549 , to 
our neighbor, 649 
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Lutz, 39, 147 


M 


Maimonides, 24, 295, 470 
Majus, 29 

Malachi, 432, 434, 453. 

Man. 256 

Mon, idea of, 145 , elements of his nature, 
149 

Manosseh, the kmg, 412 , the pnest, 432 
Mamchcans, 23 
Jlanbcism, 20, 140, 143, 485 
ilantle of the prophets, 392 
Mnrcion, 22 . 

Mamage, its idea, 147, 553 , a symbol oi 
the fellowship of God with Israel, 456 , 
law of 226 , conclusion of, 226 , bin- 
drinces to, 228 , dissolution of, 230 , 
Roman law of, 230 
Mead, C M , 152 
Meat-offering, 474, 178 
Medialorship of the pnesthood, 209. 
ilegiddo, 416 
ilcicr, E , 289 
Melanchthon, 25 seq 
Mclchi2cdek.59, 01, 03, 201, 525. 
Mennhrm, 396 
Menleu, 36 seq , 108i 
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Mcrcj of God, 67, 115 
Mcrcy-ectvt, Soe Knpporcth 
Mcnc, 40G 
Mere, 3S0 

Mctsianic hope, Uic.dipcrcpant fcMorca of, 
490, 621 , its roots found in the Pen- 
tatcucb, 622 , its foundation in ft nnr* 
roircr sense, 623 , in tbo PsalmB, 623 , 
in the cnrlicr prophets, 626 , prophetic 
doctnno of tho nnturo of the Messiah, 
626 , His ofBco and ■work, 630 , His suf- 
ferings, 631 
Metatron, 134 

Micha, Ephmimite, 35G ecu , 369 , the 
older prophet, 391, 419 , the younger, 
407. 410, 494, 62C 
Michael, 44 G 

Michachs, J D , 31. 223, 243. 295, 342 
Miclzincr, 210 
MQkom Sec Moloch 
Miruclcs, 17. 124, 138, 3G2, 391 
Minam, 3G4, 

Mncvis urorship G3 
Moftb, Moahites, 69, 180, 192, 61C, 618 
Moloch, C3. G8, G9, 2G8, 413 
Momma, 28 
Monoganij, 148 

Monotheism, Semitic, 69 ; of Mosaism, 
102 

Morgan, 32 

Mobos, calling of, 70 , mediatorial posi* 
lion, 74, 76 , sinning of, 7G seq , 1C4 
Bcq , death, 78 Bcq , importance, 80 , o 
prophet, 303 

Movers, 63,95, 3C8, 382, 410 seq 
Munk, 94 

Music, 360 Bcq , 376 seq. 

N 

Naboth, 237 
Nadub, 388 
Nfigolsbach, E , 39 
Nfthum, 398, 417 
Name of God, 124, 127 
Names, significance of, 195 , giving of, 194, 
195 

Nathan, 372, 375. 378 
Nature, its relation to man, 160, 610 , con- 
templation of, 121, 260, 643 
Nazantes, 262, 294, 302, 304, 365 
Nebuchadnezzar, ^7, 479 
Necho, 416 
Nehemiah, 431 
Nethinim, 376 
Neumann, 262, 26C, 289 
New moon, 336 , ditto Sabbath, 336 seq , 
425 

New-year, 336, 426 
Niebuhr, 197 

Nitzsoh, K. 1 , 44, 230, 247, 643 
Noaohian commandments, 67 
Noadiah, 432 
Noah, 64, 166 


NOldeke, 11, 262 

Numbering of tbo people, 77, 371, 448 

0 

Oath, the, ft means of proof, 230 , an act 
of ■uorship, 250 
Oath of God, 176. 

Obndmh, 400, 421, 504 
Obdnmcj, 123, 1G3 
Ode, 161 
Oded. 398 

Oetingcr, 3, 30, 98, 110, 640, 646, 665 
Oil, at tho offering, 273 
Omnipotence of God, 88, 91, 12G 
Omnipresence of God, 111 
Oran 390 

OrclU. 117, 192, 202, 374, 455, 477. 488, 
Offl, 511. 616. 620, 623, 633, 630, GGo 
Ongen, 23, 93, 185, 4G9 
OflcWald, 331 
Otto. 125, 185 
Ontmm, 2G2, 27G 

P 

Palms, 381 
Pan-offenngB, 277 

Parents, nuthonly and nghts of, 232, 555 
Parliculansm, 180 , overcome, 309 
Passover, enactments concerning, 345 
fioq , significance of, 348 seq , history 
of, 81, 399, 410, 416 
Pntnarchs, CO, G5, 3C4 
Pcnce-offenngs, their name and idea, 287 , 
division, 288 , matcnal of, 289 , ntual 
of, 289 , existence of, in tho times of tho 
3udgC8, 366 
Peknh, 397 
Pckabiah, 307 

PenaltioB of tho Mosaic law, 222 
Pentateuch, criticism of, 9, 12, 76, 102, 
120, 136, 141, 171, 176, 207, 243 
Penods, system of, 28 
Petormnnn, 434 
Perjury, 249 
Pharaoh, 70, 164 

Philo, 61, 80, 92, 186 seq , 264, 266, 469 

Pilgrimage festivals, 346 

Plagues of Egypt, 70 seq 

Pledges, laws concerning, 241 

Plural, quantitive and of majesty, 87 seq 

Plutarch, 20, 103 

Poena vicoria, 275, 278, 308, 316, 322 
Polygamy, 148 

Polytheism, in the Old Testament, 88, 
103 seq , 136 seq 
Pnetentnm propheticum, 488 
Pragmatism theocratic, 867 
Prayer, 256, 479 
Pre-existence of the soul, 161 
Presence of God, 124, 127, 130 
Preservation of tho world, 119 
Pnests,, Pnesthood, pre-Mosaio, 201 seq , 
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position and calling, 209 , history, 367, 
374, 375, 388, 402, 404, 418, 426, 431, 
436 seq , priesthood of Israel, 179 , 
pnestly consecration, 210 seq , cities 
of, 207, 208, 212 

PmnitiTe state, 163, 166 seq , 168 seq , 
172, 182 

Prophecy, general ofl&ce, 484 , predictions 
of individnal occurrences, 486 , its 
pecnlmnties, 488 , its relation to fulfil- 
ment, 487 

Prophecy of word and deed, 401 , medium 
of revelation, 466 , itshirtory, 362, 370, 
384, 386, 391, 392, 394, 402, 403, 432, 
492 

Prophetic Books, connection between the, 
407 

Prophetic consciousness, 464 seq ; its 
earlier definition, 468 seq , definition 
in Protestant theology, 471 
Prophets, false, 391, 394, 419, 420, 434, 
464, 478 

Prophets, sons of the, 392 , schools of the, 
365, 392 

Prophetshlp, its place m the theocracy, 
nature and import, 219, 362. 

Proselytes, 426 
Protevangehum, 63, 622 
Proudhon, 236, 334 
Proverbs, Book of, 660 seq. 

Providence, 121, 662 

Psalms, 373, 375, 631. 647, 661, 667, 658 , 
Elohistic, 88, 92, 99 , Messianio, 624 ; 
imprecatory, 668 
Psychology of nations, 69 
Pul, 396 

Purifications, Levitical, 319 ; from sus- 
picion of guilt, 320 seq 
Fnnm, feast of, 428 
Purpose of the Creation, 121. 

Q. 

Queen-Mother, 402 

B 

Banke, J H., 203, 207. 

Banke, L , 374, 411. 

Baphaeh 447 
Bationalism, 33 
Bawlinson, 412 
Bechabites, 393 seq 
Bedemption, the future, 605 
Bedemptlon of family possessionB, 236 
seq 

Bed Sea, 70 

Bef ormation in Judah, 402, 404, 414, 
Eehoboam, 886, 400 
Eeichel, 603 

Eemnant of Israel, 607 ; of the heathen. 
616 

Benan, 69 

Bopentanco of God, 492 seq 


Eesurreotion, 613 seq , 660 seq 
Best from labor at festivals, 326 seq 
Betnbution, Mosaic doctrine of, 195 seq , 
its relation to Divine election, 197 seq , 
attacks upon, 198 ; the Hhokhma upon, 
248, 661, 666 

Betuin of the Jews, 424 seq 
Beuben, 66. 

Beuchlin, 24 seq 

Benss, 40, 191, 261, 368, 374 seq , 876, 
433, 643 

Bevelation, 11 seq , general, 14 ; special, 
16 , forms of, 1 m seq 
Bevelation side of the Divine Being, 124. 
Eezm, 408 

Biehm, 203, 208 seq , 224 seq , 238 seq., 
269, 276, 280, 299, 301, 304 seq , 309, 
318, 334, 340, 368, 447, 481, 486, 496, 
624, 630, 634. 

Biggenbaoh, 264, 266 
Eighteousness of God, 112, 497 , of man, 
165, 181, 183, 469, 607, 667. 

Eilschl, 20, 114 seq , 280 seq. 

Bitter, 84. 

Bituak See ceremonial law. 

Bod, Aaron’s, 209 
Boos, 30, 81, 146 
Bougemont, 462 
Bosenkranz, 6, 183 
Bothe, 8 seq , 21, 481. 

Euppreoht, 108, 110 
Bust, 34. 

Buth, 370 ; Book of, 236. 


S 

Saalschfitz, 110, 221, 

Sabaoth See Jehovah, 

^bbath, creation, 60 , weekly, anti^ty 
and origin of, 326 seq , idea of, 332 ; 
observance of, 334. 

Sabbatical year, law of the, 337 , import 
of, 842 ; practicability of keeping, 343 
Back, EL 43 

Sacrifice, idea of, 261 , pre-Mosaio, 64 
seq , 66, 263, 266 , or^m of, 266 , ma- 
terial of, 266 seq , principle on which 
the material is fiiced, 272 , ritual o^ 
274, kinds of, 287 

Sacrificial docridne of the Hhokhma, 647 
seq 

Sacrificial flesh, consumption of, by the 
priests, 307 
Sacnficial repasts, 292. 

Salem, 63 
Salt, 270 seq 

Salvation, expenenoe of, 19, 461 
Samana, 890, 396 
Samaritans, 399, 426, 432, 434. 

Samson, 296 seq 

Samuel, 294, 369, 361, 862, 366, 368, 370. 
Sanballat, 432 
Sanchoniathon, 93. 
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Sanctuary, Mobbic, arrangement of, 252 
seq , signification of its parts, 264. , and 
vessels, 255 , tribute for, 299 
Sargon, 398, 411 
Satan, 159, 314, 448 seq 
^turn, worship of, 69, 192, 331 
Sanbert, 262 
Saul, 144, 370, 448 
Scbdling, 34, 63, 320 
Sobleiermacber, 2, 21, 487. 

Schmid, Ch F , 6, 12 
Schmid, S , 30 
Schmieder, 108, 462, 629 
Schnell, 221, 344. 

Scholasticism, 24 

Schrader, 96, 98, 135, 330, 398, 411, 439 
Schultz, 6, 11, 16, 39, 44 seq., 60, 62, 67, 
75, 89 seq , 96,98, 105, 131, 134, 136, 137, 
147, 168, 191, 194, 261 seq , 260, 273, 
280, 281, 389, 439, 480, 525, 633, 636, 
564, 

Scomers, 384. 

Scnbes, 434. 

Scythians, 416 

Seasons, sacred, review of, 323 ; designa- 
tions of, 324 , tunes of, 324 , celebration 
of, 326 

Seed of Abraham. 622 
Seer, 364, 476, 477 
Semler, 31 

Sennacherib, 409, 411 
Seraphim, 444 seq 
Serpent, brazen, 76 seq 
Servant, the, of the Lord, 181, 517, 632 
Servile classes, 239 , Israelite, 240 , non- 
XsT&olits 2^^ 

Seven, the number, 256, 324, 328, 331, 333, 
446 

Sexual relation of man and woman, 147 
Shalamim. See Peace-offerings 
ShaUum, 396 
Shalmanezer, 398 
Shamgar, 364. 

Shekhina, 112, 137, 254, 266, 431 
Shemaiah, the prophet, 386 , the false 
prophet, 420 
Shem, Semites, 66, 68 
Sheol, 170, 612, 661, 657, 667 
Shew-bread, 263, 256 
Shiloh, 83, 622 
Shishfli, 403 
Shopheten. See Judges 
Shuckford, 31 
Simeon, 77, 79, 385 

Sin, origin ofi 62, 168 , a disturbance 
of the aim of the world, 121 , its rela- 
tion to dmne causality, 122 , Old Testa- 
ment names of, 168 , an mclination, 
161 , hereditary, 162 , resistible, 164 , 
degrees of, 164 seq , increasingiy pro- 
found perception of in the prophets, 
466 , forgiveness of, 461, 607 
Sin-offenng, definition of, 301, 303 , rit- 


ual of, 306 , import of, 307 , not men- 
tioned in the Book of Judges, 366 , lack- 
ing m the days of redemption, 453 
Birach, 12, 549 
Slaughter of the victim, 276 
Slaves, Slavery, 239 seq , 244 , female, 245 
Sleep, prophetic, 478 
Smend, 616 

Smith, G , 328 , W E , 11, 12, 205, 365 , 
K P, 366 
So, 398 

Socinianism, 27, 29, 146, 186 
Solomon, reign of, 378 seq , founder of 
the Hhokhma, 383 , Song of, 663 
Song, sacred, 233, 366, 372, 373, 376 
Sonship, Divine, 460 , of the people, 178, 
456 , of the king, 374 , of &e Messiah, 
624 

Sophensm, 434. 

Soul, 149 

Spencer, 31, 32, 265 
Spener, 30 

Spirit of God, 112 , in creation, 118 , in 
preservation, 119 , the vehicle of revela- 
tion, 124, 133, 362, 466 , the principle 
of regeneration, 463, 607 
Spirit, the, of man, 149 
Spirituality of God, 112 
Stade, 467 
Stahelin, 208 
Stars, worship of, 413 
Steudel, 6, 21, 36, 38, 131 
Stickel, 663 
Stier, 12 
Stuhr, 36 

Substitution, 262, 632 
Suffering, import of, 531, 664, 661 seq 
Suipicius SeveruB, 22, 23 
Supematuralism, earlier, 17 seq , 36 seq , 
473 

Susannah, Book of, 423 
Sykes, 262 

Symbol in worship, 246 
Symbobsm, prophetic, 476 
Synagogue, 403, 423 , the great, 435 
Syncretism, 68, 369 seq 

T 

Tabernacle, 75, 84, 251, 366, 361, 372, 376, 
381 

Tabernacles, feast of, 362, 388 
Table of nations, 67 
Talmud, 163, 638 

Temple of Solomon, preparation for, 
376 , bmldmg of, 378 , description of, 
379 , vessels of, 379 , significance oL 
380 seq , dedication, 381 , in the latter 
days, 519 

Ten, the number, 184, 188 

Ten tribes, kingdom of, 387 

Teraphim, 68, 60 

Tertulhon, 23, 469, 614 

Testament, Old, practical import of, 1 
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Beq , Old and New, their mntnal rela- 
tion, 2 seq , 18 seq , 36, 659, 669 , their 
relation to heathenism, 18 
Thahk-offenng, 286 
®ienins, 367, 416 
Theocracy, 199, 223 

Theodida^iia of the new covenant, 363, 
608 

Theodore of Mopsneatia, 428 
Theodoret, 429 

Theology, hibhcal, the name, 32 ; method 
of, 41 , Old Testament definition of, 4 , 
importance to divinity, 2 , relation to 
other Old Testament snbjects, 7 , his- 
tory of, 22 ; divisions of, 43. 
Theophany, 99, 124 
Therapentffl, 246 
Thiersch, 229 

Tholnoh, 465, 469, 477, 494. 

Tibni, 389 

Ti^th-Pileser, 397, 408. 

Tirzah, 390 
Tithes, 298, 388 . 

Topical lectnres, 30 
Tribes, heads ot, 225 
Tnbntes, the theocratic, 298. 

Trichotomy of man, 161 
Trinity, the, 88, 133, 142 
Tnp, 131 

Trumpets, sounding of, 336 
Tutel^ spirits, national, 447. 

Twelve, the number, 381 

TJ 

TJmbreit, 33, 146, 147, 619, 624, 626 
Unchangeableness of God, 96, 100 
Umty of Gk)d, 102 

Universality of the Divine kingdom, 496 
Unjah the prophet, 417 
Unm and Thummim, 216, 218, 436 
Umah, 406, 406 

V. 

Vatke, 34, 36, 46, 868, 864, 382, 390, 413, 
440,484. 

"Vilmar, 297 
Visions, 142 seq , 476 
Vitnnga, 29, 472 
Voice, the Divine, 128 
Vows, 292 

W. 

IVarburton, 31 

Watchman, prophetic office of, 866, 869, 


VTater of cursing, 320 
Waving, 207, 211, 290 
Weber, 116 

Week, the cycle of, 328. 

Weeks, feast of, 160 

Wellhausen, 12, 40, 76, 84, 191, 202, 205, 
208, 212, 213, 261, 299, 303, 318, 330, 
337, 340, 349, 358, 410, 433, 454 
Winer, 125, 170, 303, 426, 430 
Wisdom, Old Testament, 43, 382 seq ; 
the Books of, 637 , relation to revelation 
and to worldly wisdom, 637 , its princi- 
ple of knowledge, 540 , form, 640 ; 
divine, 641 , its personification, 643 ; 
its part in the universe, 641 seq , its 
intervention in human afiEairs, 646 ; 
human wisdom, 646 , practical, 647 i 
Book of, 13, 162 
WitsiUB, 29, 463, 472 
Woman, position of, 226 , heathen, 227, 
429 

Word, the, its place in worship, 248 
Word of God, 94, 116, 128, 642 
World, the, ages of, 49 , covenant of, 66. 
World, the, kingdoms of, 603 See also 
Gentiles 

Worship, nature of, 246 , state of in the 
times of the Judges, 365 seq , 

David, 376, after the captivity, 4M 
seq , prophetic view of, 462 , place or, 
601 

Wrath of God, 116 
Wurm, P , 90, 100 

X. 

Xerxes, 428 

Z 

ZachansB, 33, 34, 106 
Zaohanah, the king, 396 , the prophet^ 
406 _ 

Zadok, the high priest, 213, 376, 377 , the 
scribe, 436 

Zechariah, 427, 476, 634 
Zedekiah, the kin g, 419 , the false proph- 
et 421 

Zephaniah, 407, 416, 416 
Zerah, 403 
Zerubbabel, 426 
Zezschwitz, 187 
Zimn, 388 
Zion, 372 

ZDckler, 639, 645, 648, 661, 662 
Zfilhg, 186 
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xxvlLS 

213 

xxvU 32 . 

874 

xsvUl 2 

267 

rsvilL 8 

872 

ixvilL 6 

872 

htUL 9 

162 

xxvUI 18 

259 

xxvIU 19 

880 

zxix. 5 

213 

xslx. 10 

, 874 

xzlx. 28 

872 

xxlx. 29 

867 

S3 CSfiOIiTCXtESi 

1 6 

874 

11 7 

244 

1L18 

381 

11 45 

880 

U1 2,9 

878 

IU.4,14 

879, 80 

iv 8 

880 

iv 9 

879 

V 8 

881 

vU, 1 

283 

Til 8 

834 

vU 9 

817 

vll 9,10 

881 

vU 16 

250 

Till 7 

344 

tUI 18 

834 

■vUl 14 

875,876 

X23 

884 

XL 2, 3 

884 

XL 10 

886 

XL 13 

.888 

xl 21 

402 

xlL5 

401 

xllL 

408 

xlU 6 

271 

Xlll 9 

888,880 

lUl 12 

218 

XUL14 

880 

XlT 7 

884 

XT 1 

403 

XT 9 

884,888 

xtI 7 

403 

xvlL 7-9 

403 

xli. 2 

404 

Xli. 6-11 

403,401 

xlx 84 

410 

xz. 

601 

XX 14. 

404 

xz. 20 

459,460 

XX. 

603 

XX 84 

867 

XX 87 

404 

«1 2. 4, 11 

404 

XXL 8 

402 

xil 4 

405 

xxl 8-10 

601 

xxLl7 

377,404 

xxlL l 

401 


2 OHBOinOLEB. 



FAOKfl 

33X111 

404 

xxUl 1, 11, 18 

408 

xiiv 1 

418 

3CrlT fl-11 

299 

3cziT 20 

, 142 

X3d[T 33 

239 

X3CV 

406 

X3CT 17 

405 

xxvl 4 

. 375 

3CZT1 6 

406 

X3ctI 22 

868 

3CXV1U 2, Bq 

406 

x:cvUl 6 Bq 
X3r^ 9-16 

408,410 

898 

xitUI 11 

878 

xxvlU. 17 

408,410 

3C3M1L IB 

888 

XXVUL23 

408 

xxlx 

410 

XTriT 22-21 

276, 276 

xilx25 . 

375 

xxlx 27 

286 

xxlx 80 

867, 412 

3adx 81 

213 

3txlX-3CXlil 

409, 410 

3crx 

399,410 

3CXX 3 

825 

3crx 16 

810 

xxx 80 

47,812 

xxxl 

411 

3C3CxL 2 

876 

3CX3d. 8 

824 

Trrll 

410 

xxzU 8-6 

411 

3rX3Cll. 11 

412 

xndl 23 

412 

zzxU 81 

133 

XXX1L82 

867 

30X111 6 

413 

30X111 11 

412 

3C3CXiV 

414, 416 

xxxlv 0 

899 

3CXZT 4, eq 

876 

XXV 7-9 

846,847 

X3C3CV 11, 12 

846 

3LXXT 16 

867 

xxjy 18 

47,842 

XXXV 21 

416 

3UXV 20-26 

417 

XTTT 27 

416 

Tixvl. 1-4 

417 

xxxvl 6, 7 

418, 419 

xjocvl 9, eq 
3Lrxvl IS, 

419 

164, 419 

xxxvL 14 

875 

xirvi 21 

47,842,422 

3ci3EvL23,eq 

424 

EZBA. 

LI 

424 

1 3 

436 

L4, 7 

424 

i 8 

435 

H 2 

426 

1 U 48.68 

876 

11 69 

426 

IL62 

312 

1L68 

436 

11 64 

244,425 

) U 68,Bq 

425 

IK 70 

433 

11L2 

435,426 

111 8-10 

425 

UL0 

435 

UI 7-0 

436 

iU 8 

877 

Iv 1-6 

426 

1 Iv 2,9 

899 

1 iv 6 

427 


EZB&. 

FXOZa 

ESTHEE, 

FAGEB 

iv 6 

428 

iU.7 

480 

Iv 6-28 

427 

Iv 18 

156 

Iv 7, sq 

430 

1x24-26 

430 

It 7-23 

429 

JOB. 


It 27,29 

899 


V 1 

427, 428 

1 sq 442,449 

,450,562 

T 41 

425 

1 r 

263 

tL4,8 

424 

I 6 

185 

vL9 

273 

1 21 

IBl, 152 

vl 14 

428 

il 1 

185 

tL17 

426 

U 6 

449 

vL20 . 

846 

lU 18,19 

178 

tL21 

426 

1IL17 

160, 178 

vll 

428 

lU 17-19 . 

178 

vil 1, Bq 

857 

Iv sq 

662 

vU 6 

217 

Iv 12-16 

178,562 

Til 6,10 

434 

Iv 15 

169,172 

vIL7 

429 

Iv 17, Bq 

158 

Til 11 

429 

V 1 

442 

tU 17,22 

272 

V 27 

583 

vH 24 

876 

vL 10 

111 

Til 14,25 

483,485 

vl 18 

660 

tUI 

430 

vU 

657 

vlU 8 

446 

vIL 7, sq 

664 

Till 16 

429 

vll 9 

171 

■rill 20 

876 

•riL21 

171 

vllL 85 

857,426 

vUi 

561 

lx 2 

804 

■vllL 8, Bq 

538 

X 2,10 

801 

1x9 

440 

X6 

876 

lx 18 

440,644 

xl8 

435 

Ix 21 

177 

xlS 

218,804 

1x27 

154 

X 18-22 

431, 

x20,22 

170, 564 


xl 7. aq 

644 

NEHEMIAH. 

xU 6 
xU 7-12 

65 

688 

I 

420 

xlL 10 119, 

160, 162 

1 8 

429, 480 

xUl 

470 

U.10,19 

481 

xlv 

657,664 

ilLi» 

436 

xiv 4 

168, 162 

T 3 

431,483 

xlv B 

119 

V 6 

241, 431 

xiv 8 

630 

T 8 

241 

xiv 10, 12 

171 

V 16 

428 

xiv 14,16 

664 

Y 6-18 

481 

xiv 22 

169 

Tl 6-14 

432 

XT 7, Bq 

643 

vl 17 

431 

XT 2045 

061 

vll 

431 

xvL 18, Bq 

238,664 

TiL7 

- 426 

xvU. 1 

160 

vU 60 

876 

xvUl 

661 

vlL64 

213 

xlx 25 

287 

vil 66 

244, 425 

xix 25-37 

664 

vil 70-72 

425 

XX 

661 

ril 78 

483 

xxl 4 

161 

vULl 

425,431 

xzlL 6 

474 

Till 6 

481 

xilv 7, 10 

474 

viU 7,18 

486 

xxiv 9 

2U 

■riU 9-12 

425 

XXV 5 

440 

vUI 17 

47, 416 

xxvl 6 

171 

ixl 

431 

xrri 6 

170, 173 

Ix 6 

488,439 

ixri 12, Bq 

644 

1x14 

838 

xxri 18 

440 

1x20 

141 

zx^ 2 

151 

ix 86 

481 

xx^ 8 

119 

X 1 

435 

xxvIL B, sq 

666 

x29 

878,426 

xxvil 6 

153 

X 81 

885 

xivU. 11 

561 

z 82 

844 

xxri 11 

548,561 

x83 

372 

zxvlll 12, Bq 

643 

z 86, Bq 

433 

xxvill 28, Bq 

642 

xl 8 

376,483 

xivili 25-27 

642 

zi 25Bq 

480 

xxvill 38 

102, 646 

ilL 7 

876 

xxix7-ll 

883 

xiL44,47 

877,483 

xxlx 21-25 

888 

xiU 4 

431 

xxx 23 

170 

ziU 5 

877 

xxx 38 

468 

xilL6 

432 

xxxi 

648,566 

xUl 18 

486 

xxri 7 

164 

ziU 16,19 

385 

xxxL 18-15 

246 

xl» 26 

481 

xxri. 26-28 

418,440 

XULS8 

218,431,484 

XXXLS3 

160 



TEXTUAL IKDEX, 


JOB. 

rnrf 88 . 

inri 89 
irsU 8 
mill 4 
irxili 14, eq 


mill 14-29 
16, -q 
22 


TnrlH 

mdll 
mlli 23 
xsxlil 24 

TTXH I- 26 

uadii 28 
miv 10 
xxxiv 14, Bq 
ixxiv 87 
aarv 10 
xxrvl 6-16 
sxxvl 14 

XTXv l 22 

xsxvll 12, Bq 
xxxvll 21, Bq 
xxxviii 
xrrviiL 4-7 

sxsTiii 10 
mviU 11 
xxxvill 28, Bq 
xrsviii 81, Bq 
xxxvlil 38 
xixvill 41 
sxxii-ili 
xl 

xli 13 
sill 7 
xlil 8 

PSALMS, 

i 6 

ii 

li 2 
ii 4 
il 7 
11 8 
ill 

ill 6 
Iv 6 
Iv 8, Bq 
T 6 

■ri 4 
vl.6 
\11 
vil 4 
■sil 10 
%lii 2 
%m 4 
V11L6 
vlil 7-9 
lx 

lx. 13 
lx. 18 
X 1,13 
X. 4, eq 
X 16 
xh 4 
xll 

xili 3 
xiv 
xlv 1 
xlv 8 

XT 
XT 4 
xri 
xvl 2 
xrrt 6 
xtI 7 
itI 0 
XTl 10 
xtU 

XTiI 1. tq 
XTlI 8 

xtIL 16 


PAGES 
844 
1B2 
150 
119, 150 
480 
662 
148 
450 
442,450 
278,441 
461 
463 
253, 562 
169 

160, 161 
83 
662 
172 
568 
544 
668 
664 
117, 185, 
4M,^ 
110 
544 
117 
440 
544 
122 
832 
662 
152 
637 
263 


177 
871,524 
622, 624 
123,188 
374 
878 

658 
187, 872 
455, 658 

659 
111,658 
161, 164 

658 

658 

287 

IKS 

125 

440 

90, 146, 147 
146 
668 
237 
15, 16 
657 
650 
199 

187, 441, 449 
557 
155 
538, 657 
538,656 

- 80 
876, 452 
250 
.. 659 

92 
212 
480 
151 

160. 169, 559 
600 
550 
165 
609 


PSALMS, 
xvlil 1 
xvliL7 
xvlU 11 
xvlil 21, sq 
xvilL 25, 26 
xvlil 44, 48 
xix 

xlx. 2, Bq 
xlx 6, 7, Bq 
xlx 8, Bq 
xlx 18 
XX 2 
XX 8 
XX. 6, 7 
xxl 3 
xxL 4, 6 
xxl 5, 7 
xxl 10 
xjdl 

xxil 4, 7 
xxU 16 
xxll 23 
xxll 29 
xxUl 8 
xxlv 
ixIt 4 
xxlr 4-6 
xxlv 6 
xxlv 7, Bq 
xxlv 10 
XXV 11 
XXV 14 
xxvl 7, sq 
xxvil 8 
xxrfi 4 
xxvil 14 
rx^ 1 
xx^U 4, 6 
xrvili, 10 
xxix. 1 
xxix. 5 
xxix. 9 
xxix. 27, Bq 
XXX 4 

•rTT 9 

xxxi 4 

TT-rl. 6 

xxxl . 25 

TTKil 

xxxli 2 
xxxU 6 
xxxli 0 
xxxlll 0 
xxxiil 9 
xxxlll 21 
xxxlv 
xxxlv 7 
xxxlv 21 
XXIV 17 
xxxvl 6, 7 
mvL 9,10 
xxxvll 18 
xxxvli 81 
mix. 4 
mix 14 
xl 7,8 
xl 16 
xiil sq 
xlll 2, sq 
xlU 8 
xlli G 
xHI 12 
xllv 2 
xllv 5 
xllv 6 
xlv 
xlvl 
xlvl 
xlvl 


5 

7,11 
xlvl lO, tq 
ilvU 


PAGES 
549 
137 
259,260 
656 
115, 195 
871,378 
462 
16 

440, 540 
168, 455, 639 
461 

127 
872 

369,481 

156 

874 

624 

128 
631, 662 
107,633 

153 
532 
661 
127 

875,438 
189 
452 
180, 517 

199 
438,448 

127 
647 
452 
651 
248, 452 
IM 
172 
540 
869 

186, 441, 442 
443 
187,441 
874 

150, 169, 172 
558 
147 
118 

154 
462,547 

161 
160 
480 
118, 439 
116, 120 
107 

441,462,541 

448 

849 

557 

113 

101, 118,257 
177 
455 
156 
171 

803, 452, 4B6 
. 600 
452 
153 
101, 187 
154, 400 
151 
233 

200 
127 
524 
409 

80,8ra 

443 

621 

403 


PSALMS. 

xlvill 
xlvlil 3 
xlvlU 14 
xllx 8 
xlix 3,14 
xllx, 16 
xllx 20 - 
1 

1 1 
] B 

1 12, fiq 
1 14 

I 16, sq 
1 21 

II 

Il 6 
11 7 

11 10,12 
11 12 
11 13 
11 18 
h 19 
11 20 
II 21 
llv 8 
llv 8 
Iv 16 
Iv 17 
Ivi 13 
h-il 8 
llx 
llx.5 
lx. 
lx. 1 
lx. 8 
bd 7 
lxiL2 
Ixii 6 
IxiU. 

IxilLS 
lxiiL4 
Ixv 2,6 
Ixvi 18-15 
Ixvl 18 
Ixvill 
IxvilL 16 
Irvilt. 17 
IxvUl 20 
Ixvill 22 
IxviU 25 
IxvUI 26, sq 
Wx. 9 
Irlx- 10 
Ixix. 81 
Ixxi 7 
IxxU 
Ixzii 8 
Ixxll 9,17 
Ixxiil 
IxxUI 5 
IxxlU 7 
IxxllLlS 
Ixilll 15 185, 180, 463 

IrxiiL 23-25 549, 560 

JxxUl. 20, 27 164, 456, 458, 
469,660 

Ixxiv 428 

Ixxlv 2 872 

Ixxlv 9 86.3, 466, 48i) . 

Ixxiv 12 199 I 

Ixxv 409 

Ixxv 2 127 

IxxT 8 99,449 

Ixivl 2 97 

Ivx^ 8 872 

IxiTl 12 412 

Ixxrll 14, eq 107, 140 

InvIL 14-16 73 

Ixxvll 17-21 71 

Ixxvll 89 167 

Ixxvlil ...76,641 


PAGES 
403 
l'>9 
659, 600 
641 
600 
560 
169 
376,452 
87 
264 
112 
293 
467 

461 

462 
123, 647 

102 
163, 456 
456 

110, 141, 142 
288, 452 
462 
452 
285 
126 
288 
178 
454 
287, 288 
69 

658 
489 
428 
234 
449 
524 
164 
460 
452 

187, 669 
.196 
122 
293 
154,293 
470 
91 
442 

659 
297 
200 
377 

658,560 
658 
99 
189 
524 
878 
821, 524 
500 
185 
153 
559 


PSALMS. PAGES 

Ixxvlll 2 641 

Ixxvlil 3-6 ^ 

Ixxvlil 25 445 

I Ixxvlll 48 Bq -70 

IxxvilL 49 451 

Ixxvlll 58, eq 114 

Ixxvlil 60 858 

Ixxvlll 63 872 

Ixxvlil 70. 72 869,37^ 

Ixxlx 4^ 

Ixxlx. 6, Bq 497 

Ixxlx 9 4^ 

Ixxx 886 

! Ixxx. 1 260 

Im. 4. 7 489, 4^ 

i bcxx. 14, 19 439, 

Ixxxl 11, 12 165, 166, 

448 

Imll ^ 

Ixxxll 7 JOJ 

Ixxxlll 10, 12 355 

Ixxxlv 452 

lmlv8 101,161,165 
Imlv 8 ^ 

Ixxxv 4« 

Ixxxvl 18 I^lI? 

IrxxvU 872, 491, 51^ 
5w 

IxxxvlL 1 372, 881 

Imvil 8, sq ^ 

Ixxxvlil 660 

Ixxx^ill. 6 171 

IxxxvUi 7 170, IW 

Ixxxvlli. 11, 12 171,^ 

S 

Ixxxix 4 n? 

Ixxxlx. 6-8 441 

lxxxlx.7 1® 

Imix. 20-28 ^ 

Ixxxix. 30, Bq 6^ 

Ixxxlx. 87, BQ ^ 

Ixxxix. 89, 51 869, ^ 

Ixxxlx 48, Bq iw 

lmtx.49 Iw 

Ixxxlx. BO ^ 

xc 624, 658 

X^l BQ IW 

a’ 117 

xc 8 

xc 4 100 

xc U ^ 

xc 7-10 1^ 

fS; 11 441 448 

xdi 884 

xcll 5 540 

xclU 1 51’' 

xciv 8-10 15»,1?’ 

xclv 17 169, 171 

xcv 8, aq 75, IM 

xcvl -xcvUL . ^ 

xcvl 10 517 

xcvl -xdx ^ 

xrvll 625 

x§^ 1 
xc^ill 7 

xcvill 6» 

xcvlIL 7, eq B 

xclx. 1 ^ 

xclx 2-6 IW 

xclx. 6 

Cl 073 

c 4 153 

d 6 155 

dl 420 

c 6 153 

c IS 14 426 

cil 27, pq 120,519 



TEXTUAL IXDEX 


P8ALXB. 

dl 23, eq 
cliL 

CUL 1, BB . 
dU Vhii 
CliL 15-18 
dlLW 
diLl»,21 
dv . 118, 644 

dT 2 120 

dT 4 . . 185, 136, 441 

dT 16., 153 

dT 19,jBq 825, 440 

dr 24 ... . 610 

dT 27 122, 842 

dT 28 121, [1G9 

dT29,Bq 120,140,149, 


PAOM 

100, 199 ' 
462 ' 

107, 109, 127 ! 
168, 1681 
. K7 
138 ' 

441, 444, 445 , 


dv 80 
dT 81 
dv 85 
cv 8 
cv 15 
CvL 16 
cvL 18 
cvL 23 
art. 28 

cvL87 . 

21 
dx. 
di.6, 
dx. l8. . 

dx.21 
dx. 29 . 
cx. 
cx. 2 
CX.4 „ 

cxL9, 10 
cxll 7,80 
CxUL-cxvlU 
cxiv 

cxv-cxvill 
cxv 1 
cxv a 
cxv 4,80 
CIV 10 
sxv 17 
cxvL7 
cxvUi 
cxvUi 8 

r-riT 

Ciix. 18 
cxlx.20 
cxix.S2 
cxlx.70 
cxix.81 
cxx.-cxxxiv 
cxxl 2 
cxxlv 8 
cxxv 1, eq 
cxivlf \ eq 

CXXVUI 8, BO 

cxix.3-5 

CXXT 4 
cm. 7 
CXXXL2 
cixxil 6 
cxixlL 7 
ci»H 11, sq 
cmltL2 
cmv 6 

cixiv 19 

ciixvl 

cixxvU 

CXIXV1L4-6 

cixxvU.7 

CXXX TlU. 1 
cxixlx. 
cixxJx.4 
cixxix. 6 


117 
110, 121 
121,554 
107 
864. 621 
. 214 
283 
632 
101 
76,77 
91 
140 
658, 
443' 
. 822 
127 
44R 
624,625 
8J2 

61,216 
128,546 
459 
847 
71,846 
346 
127 
640 
493 
810 
171 
154 
. 846 

810 

455.639 

822.640 
165 
165 
165 
165 
8T7 
117 
127 

872,874 
148 
148 
457, 460 

461 

462 
164 
861 
267 
623 
216 

116 640 
810 
847 

423 

424 
420 

90 

112.640 
479 
117 


FSALHB. 
cixxlx. 14 
cxxxlx. 16 
cxxxlx 17,21 
cxxxlx. 23,80 
cxll 2 166, 

cxll 7 . 
cxIU 6 
cxllll 2 . 

cxlUL 4, 11 
cxUlLlO 
cilv 9 .. . 

cxlv 15, BO 
cilv 16 . 
cxl\i 4 
cxlvil 9 
cxlvU 16-18 
cxlril 15 
cxlvlL 18, eq 
cxl^rtL 19, Bq 

cxlvill 
cxlvilL 2 
cxlvill 6 
cilvlU 8 
d 1 
d 6 

PE07ZEBS. 

1 2 
1 8 


PAOX8 

140,166 

161 

540,658 

547 

273,274 

601 

651 

165 

127 
141,456 

121 
121 
342 
149, 171 
122 
120 
540 

128 

'“■Hi 

644 

441 

119,120 

640 

441 

160 


123, 441, 479 

cxxxJi.8 172 


4 

1 6 
1 6 
1 7 

1 8 . 

1 12 
1 20 
1 23 
1 23 . 

I 24, eq 

II 1-9 
U 6 
1L7 

11 12, Bq 
11 17 
iL18 
U 21 
IIL6,7 
IIL6 

m 11 

U1 16 
IIL 18 
U1 19, Bq 
11L21 
IIL 82 
iv 8 
Iv 18 
Iv 23 

V 

T 6 

T 12 
vL 1-4 
vl 6-11 
vL 18 
Vi 20, Bq 
Vi 26 
vL 28, Bq 
vl 85 
vlL 

VlL 6, Bq 
vU 27 
VUI 
VllI 18 
vUl 14 
vUl 16, sq 
vlil 16 
V11L22 
vllL 27-81 
vilLSS 
lx. 1, sq 
lx. 10 


882, 


645 

645 

646 

649 
883, 641 

646.646 
655 

170, 172 

833.646 
646 

645 

646 
665 
651 

650 
653 
653 

171,661 

651 

647 
647,649 
645, »4 

652 
651 

641 
650 

647 
655 

645 
163,648 

653 
661 

646 

649 
655 

648 
655 

154, 189 
653 
278 

642 
6^ 
661 
648 

647 

650 
869 
645 

80,642 

642 

196,550 

546 

88.646 


1 PEOVEEBS. 

PAOEB 

1 PEOVEEBS. PAGES 

lx. 18 


651 

xxL 18 

278, 497, 498 

X. 1 


653 

xxl 24 

884 

x-xiii 


641 

xxl 27 

648 

X.7 


651 

xxli 7 

241 

X. 8 


163 

xxil 16,17 

882,645 

X.10 


549 


065 

X.12 


549 

xxll 22 

648 

X.17 


645, 646 

xxlll 12 

665 

1.25 


. 649 

xxill. 18-16 

168 

I 28 


655 

1X11114 

665 

X.80 


651,662 

xxUL 19-21 

555 

xl 4 


662 

xrlil 28 

646 

xl 7 


651, 652 

xxill 21 

653, 654 

xL 8 278, 497. 499, 561 

xxlll 26-28 

665 

XL 12 


649 

xxlv 23 

882 

xl 14 


653 

XXV Bq 

666 

XL16, 17 


649 

XXV 1 

888 

xL16,22 


556 

XXV 6 

653 

xl 19 


650 

XXV 21, sq 

649 

xl as 


663 

XXV 23 

IIT 

xll 1 


646 

XXV 80 

648 

xil 4 

148. 658. 656 

xxd 18-16 

666 

xU 16 


647 

xxvlL 11 

663 

xIL!K 


164 

xxvil 20,23 

170, 177 

xll 28 


198, 651 

xxvlIL 7 

664 

xiU a 


164 

xxvlU 12, 16 

653 

xlfl 8 


278 

xxvill 18 

463,648 

xiil 9 


. 650 

XlWil 14 

164,647 

xlll 14 


660 

xxvill 25 

166 

xllL 18 


646 

xxlx 8 

654 

XI1L20 


883 

xxix. 4 

653 

xlll 21 


650 

xxlx.12,14 

653 

xlll 24 


645 

xxlx. 16, 17 

655 

xUl 25 


656 

xxlx. 18 

663 

xlv 10 


166 

xxix. 19-21 

245 

xlv 16 
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482, 496, 503 

478 
603 
444 

446.629 
490 

89, 629 
503 
503 

620.629 
83 

285 

446,628 

477 

440 

479 
434 
475 
488 


xl 1 
xl 8 
xl 8,9 
xl 9 

xl 10, eq 


xll 

xll 

xll 


1 
2 

4,5 


xll 6, eq 
xll 9 
xll 10, eq 
xll 12 
I xlL 18 
.III 14 
xitl 6 
xlll 14 
xlv 2 

I JOEL. 


ir 4 eq 

454,457,479 11 14 

IS 18 

457, 45'! 

1 i 10 

lx 21 

236,446 

11 1 

ix 21 

635 

It 12, eq 

lx 25 

622 

11 18 

X 

. 446 

11 28, eq 

X 1 

466 

HI 1 ^ 

z 4 

475 


•X 5 . , 

314, 446, 528 

lit 3, 4 


PAGES 
. . 474 

479 
446,488 
446 
448 
446 
603 
83 
614 

446, 603, 614 
614 
434 
314, 628 
446 
603,614 


4. '9 

895 
456 

135, 180 
.600,609 
190 
859 
834, 888 
73 

82, 610 
607 

176 
. 610 

423 
. 823 

. 600 
609,620 

896 
338,899 

. 888 
888 
.897 
612 
452 
160 
888 

396 

897 

397 
825,326 

298 
428, 600 
888 

897, 423, 473 
190,388 
397 
181,456 
600 
116 

109, 111, 113 
507 

. 88, 614 

397 
65, 180 
95, 90 
700. 101 
304 
388 
614 
79 

177 
612 

287,460 


352 
91, 499 
499 
293, 492 
116 
408,503 
, 428, 490, 496, 
601 
404,500 


JOEL. 

Ui 3,6 . 
UL 14 
UI 16 
lU 16 
111 17, 18 
ilLlO 
UI 20 . 

AKOS, 

1 eq 
1 1 .. 

1 2 

I 8, sq 
16 . . 
i 9 

1 11 

II 6 

Jl 11, sq 
ill 2 
lU 6,7 


Ui 8 
iU. 14 
Iv 4, 6 
Iv 6-11 . 
Iv 12 

V 5 
8 
10 

14, 18 
21, aq 
22 
26 
vl 1-6 
vl 8 
vl 14 
vli 

vU 1, 2, sq 


vll 1-6 
vll 8 
vll 12 
vli 13 
vU 14 
vll 15 
vill 6 
vlIL 6-10 
vill 0 
vill 12 . 
vill 14 
lx 1 
lx 6 
1x7 
lx 8 
lx 9 
ix 11 
IX 12. 18 
lx 15 

OBADIAH. 

verse 8 
• 10-14 

“ 15, eq 

“ 17, eq 

“ 20 
“ 21 

JONAH. 

HI 8-10 
Iv 8, 11 

mCAH 

1 2 eq 

I iJ 

II 2 
U 11 
I! 12 
111 

Hi 6,8, eq 


PAGES 

244,404 

m 

440 

407,602,604 

610 

497 

609 


896,476,496 

-475 

407 

895, 897 
404 
497 
404 
241 

290,364 
-177,600 
17, 18 863. 
466, 476, 482 
, 460, 467 
250 

298, 888,889 
500 
485 

888,396,405 

440,601 

895 

896, 600 
888,452 

288 
. 68, 69 

895 
102 
896,496 
476, 477 
478,492, 
500,632 
. 607 

. 493 

893 

387 
4^ 

893, 466 
835 

388 
241 

863, 466 
896,405 
380 
437 
496, 499 
397, 500, 503 
607 

600,616, 620 
127, 610 
609 


IHTCAH. 

iv 1-3 
Iv 1-4 
Iv 4 
Iv 6 , 

Iv 9, sq 
Iv 10 - 

Iv 11 
Iv 12 , 

V 1 
t eg 

3 

8-10 

4 

4-10 
6, sq 


V 

V 
T 

V 

V 

V 
Vi 

■rt 6 
vl 7 
vl 16 
vll 8 
vll 4 
vll 9 
vll 14 
vU 10 
vll 17 
1^ eq 
vli 19 

HABAZKUZ. 


PAGES 

. 618 
407, 617 
878 

. . 128 
626 

. 600 
428 
601,604 
85,228 

628.630 
127,628 

490 
. 629 

610 

607.630 
456 

408, 452, 454 
288,303,808 
408 
289 
366 
450 
83, 610 
618 
321 
462,600 
278,453 


69 

421 

601 

600 

244 

617 


492 
118, 150 


442, 601 
405,403 
180, 844 
408, 467 
507 
408 
108, 467 
479 
486 


1 

6, eq 
1 11 
1 12,18 
1 16 
11 

U 1 
11 2 
IL8 
U 4 
U 6 
11 6 

11 18, eq 
11 14 
U 20 
UI 

UI 11 
UI 19 

ZEPHAITIAH. 

L eq 
I 6 
1 7 

I 16, eq 

II 3 
lU 4 
ill 9 

III 10 
UI 12 

HAGGFAI. 

1 

11 3 
II 6 
H 6-21 
II 7, eq 
IL 11, eq 
11 21 
11.23 

ZECHAEIAH 

I 

1-vI 


465, 479, 499, 657 
476 
496,499 
65, 460, 499 
111 
499 
465,602 
476, 479 
407,613 
460,483 
460,607 
170 

m 

482 
602 
. 442 

465 
440 
474 


500 
410 
499 
603 
499 
413 
127, 616 
618 
607 


427 
427,428 
141, 427 

427 
427,617 
209,485 

502 

428 


t 8 eq 
I 12 
1 14 
U 

It 1-4 
il 9 
It 11 
U. 18 


474 
478 
445 

181, 446, 450 
116 
493 
427 
621 
493 
442 


ZXCEASIAE. 

iL17 


m 

ULS 
11L7. 
I1L9 
ir 1 

iT l-« 

ir 4 
It 7-0 
iT 10 
T 1-11 
tLO-16 
• ri.12 
tL18 
tL16 
Til-S 
Til a -6 
Til 18 . 
t1L14 , 
tULS 


445, 


FJiGXB 
441 ' 

449.634 
814,451 

442 
. 817 

478,480 
427 
477 
427 
441 

427 
535 
627 

216.635 
493,494 

428 
428 

466,467 

422 

.... 116 


tUL 10, Bq 
tULW 
TiiL20^.. 
ix. 6 .. 
li. 7 
Ii.9,Bq 
lx.l6 
ir.ll 
z. 2 

X.12 

XL4-14 
ad 8 
ad. 10 
adL-xlT 
adl 1 
zU 6 
zlL 10, Bq 
zlLU . 
xilLl . 


460, 


FXGX8 

878 
423 
.. 427 
617 
616 
630 
610 
284,630 
478 
126 
633 
896 
176 
603,604 
119 
628 
628,635 
418 
458 


zill 2 
xlil 4 
Z11L7 
adT 

XiT 6 . 

zlT 9 
adT 16 
XiT 16-19 
XlT 18 
xiT 20, Bq 

HALAOHI. 


1.2 
1 4 
1 6 
L7 
1 11 
L18. 


IH. 

FXSBB 

HAT.AOHT 

FXSU 


«. 438 

IL4 

« • • • 

M6 


892 

11 6, Bq 


212 


628,635 

1L7 . 

. 485, 

528 


603 

11 9 

484, 

463 

103, 

106,442 

U 10-16 


231 


127,617 

IL 14 

. 227, 

684 


616, 617 

11 17 . 

. 432, 

628 


519 

Ill 1, Bq 

482, 

638 


851 

111.2 

• * 

623 


610, 611 

IIL 2, 18 


603 



111 S.Bq 


463 



IiL6 


628 

• 


IiL6 

95, 96, 

605 


497 

1IL7 


4S2 


497 

ill 7-12 


463 

439, 

434,453 

ill 13, flq 


483 


272 

111 19 


283 


127,619 

ill 19-23 


432 


....269 

It 1-6 


483 



It. 6 « , , • t. 

499,638, 

629 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


1CATTE£W. 

iil.4 
iU 17 
T 21 
xL8 
ad. 11 
xL 18 

XT 6 

xriL 8 
acrlL 6 
adz. 6 
xix. 7 
xtx. 8 
adz. 18. 19 
zzl. 43 
zzlL24,25 
xziL SO 
zxiL82 
xadT 14 
zadv 29 
zitI 63 

MASK. 

Til 11 
lx. 49 
X.19 

i.16 
1 69 
U.21 
It 21 
lx. 80 
lx. 82 
ix.66 
xtI.29 
za:. 28 
zx. 86 
zzlT 44 

JOHK. 

114 
117 
i 18 
ill 1 
ill 14 
lU 27 
III 80 
It 12 
t146 
Til 87 
Till 12 
Till 44 


Pi.SZS 

392 
129 
189 
893 
433,463 
10, 11 
294 
80 
129 
148 
281 
199H 
188,190 
494 
. 235 
147 
178 
604 
489 
249 


262,294 
271,282 
188, 189 


294,297 

194 

194 

843 

80 

480 

659 

178 

236 

147 

10 


JOHN. 

Till 68 . 

ad. 61 
adl 28 
ziT 23 
3 t112 

ACTS. 

17 

nil 

U124 

Til 6 

Til 23,33 
Til 25 
Till 87 
adl 17 
aril 26 
zztI 7 
xx^ 9 

BOHANS 

II 7, 10 
U 26 
1112 

III 10 
11125 
It 18 
tU.7 
tUI 
Till 21 
Iz. 8 
Iz.8 
z. 4 
z. 9 
ad 6 

ad 25-88 
xUl 9 
ZTl 20 
rrt. 25 


188 

19 

16 

.141 

78 

480 

433 

899 

863,608 

852 

852 

169 


FXOXI 

96 

467,479 

129 

188 

- 606 


488 

286 

862 

61 

70 

71 
164 
132 

67 

203 

810 


.454 

499 

481 

480 

28 

61 

169,455 
468 
342 
74 
61 
19 
164 
432 
198, 494 
186 
IM 
. 19 


1 OOBINTHIANS, 


118-30 
T 7 
Til 10 
TiU 4 
X 1, 2 
X 4 
xl7 
X 19 
zl 8-16 
ad 8 
zill 9 
adlll2 


19 

348 

472 

105 

76 

134 

849 

105 

297 

147 

491 

le,144 


1 COEINTHIANB. 


xIt 24 

Fxen 

367 

adT S3 

469 

XT 28 

16 

XT 65 

518 

2 OOBINTHIANS. 

L20 

491 

iU.8 

603 

T 21 

SOS 

TiL8 

217 

I1L3-4 

479 

GALATIANS. 

ill 

61 

11L24 

19 

It 2 

26 

It 9 

19 

EPHESIANS. 

1 9 

19 

IL12 18,19,483 

iL16 

6 

tI.2 

190 

OOLOBBIANB. 

IL 14 

6 

IL17 , 

19 

PHTLIPPIANS. 

L7 

217 

1 TIMOTHY. 

11 18 

147 

IHEBBEWS. 

L 1 

491 

11L7 

76 

It 9 

882,843 

Ti 17 

171 

tU 

61 

Tin 6 

254 

tULIB 

669 

1x6 

817 

1x7 

814, 316 

1x8 

256,256 

lx 14 

280 

1x15 

28 

1x19 

280 

X 1 

. 19 

ad 

xL4,7. 

460 

64,66 


HSBBSWB. Fxeas 

zl 8-19 61 

ad 87 892 

xi 40 80,463,666 


adl 18 

JAKES. 

11 23 
T 4 

1 JOHN. 

U 20,27 

11112, 16 

1 EETEB. 

110 
L U 
11 9 

m.20 

It 17 

2 FETEB. 

1 20 
11 4 

JUDE. 

Terse 6 
Terse 9 

BEVELATION. 

1 

1 1 
14 
16 
1 18 
1 13-16 
i 17 


76 


61 

439 


608 

169 


19, 42, 488 
489 
179 
65 
600 


'42 

448 


448 

447 


It 6 
It 8 

T 8 
Til 4 
Til 16 
Tins 
X 9 
ad. 17 
xlL7 
xll9 
xU 10 
xvl6 
xlxl4 
zx 8 
xzl 1. 8 
zzU 


267 

488 

93 

179 

630 

446 

474 
259 

98,260,444 

266 

202 

188 

256 

475 
93 

447 
169 
450 

93 
443 
60i 
16, 498 
.. US 
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